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MINUTES, &0. 


(No. 1.) 

At the Oounoil Ghmnher, Whitehall, the 20th day of 
Avgust 1851^. 

By THK LoRps oii’ THE Committee on Education, of Heb 
Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council. 

Supplementary Minute relating to Queens Scholars, Ap¬ 
prentices, and Certificated and Registered Teachers, and 
Lecturers in Training Schodts* 

Their Lordships had under consideration so much of the 
Minute dated the .21st of December 1846 as relates’ to the 
support of Normal schools. 

Their Lordships also considered the minutes and instructions 
in force for awarding Queen’s scholarships, for issuing certifi¬ 
cates of merit, and for augmenting the salaries of the students 
and other candidates so cei tificated -when employed as teachers 
in schools under inspection. 

Their Lordships, liaving those particulars before them, pro¬ 
ceeded to consider certain complaints alleged against the 
jiresent system, to the effect that,— 

1. Certificates are gi'anted without sufficient guarantees for 

practical ability in teaching, and ■such ability ia^ not 
.sufficiently rewarded or encouraged. 

2. The training schools ai'c maint.ained inadijquately, and 

with difficulty j* tljey are not fully occupied, nor are 
they occupied' always Avith the class of students best 
adapted for training. ' • 

S. A largd propoi tion of the gmpil-teachers who have com¬ 
pleted their term of service do not enter the ,training 
schools. ) 

4*. The standard of instruction fin the training schools might 
be raised advantageously, with especial reference to the 
subjects of elementary instruction. 


• This Minutc.-which was presented to Parliament in the “ Miniates of 1853-4” 
(Vide -vo). i., page 23), has been revised, as regards the 12th section, by a hSinute 
jkited<!8 Jure 1864, presented in the same volume, page 35. 
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5. No adequate encouragement is offered to prolong the con¬ 
tinuance of students under training beyond a single year. 

Resolved, —1. To remove the limitation at present imposed 
on the admission of Queen’s scholars. 

2. To renew Queen’s scholarships for a second year to all 
Queen’s scholars of one year’s standing who shall pass a satis¬ 
factory examination at the end of it. 

3. To allow such a further number of Queen’s, sSiolarships 

to duly qualified candidates as, with the number reserved for 
the existing Queen’s scholars, shall occupy the whole of the 
accommodation in each college under inspection reported by 
the princi23al to be unoccu^ned by other students after the fol¬ 
lowing Christmas. Such a report would be called for about 
the beginning of November in each year. • 

Their Lordships will require to be satisfied with the provi¬ 
sion made for lodging and training ihe entire number of 
students. • 

4. To promote in training schools the study of the subjects 
proper to elementary instruction, their Lordshi 2 :)S will grant 
augmentations of salary of 1 001. annually to such resident 
lecturera as shall receive, independently of tliose augmentations, 
salaries of not less than 1501. annually (this sum may include 
an allowence of 501. for board and lodging), provided that 
each lecturer in respect to whom such an augmentation of 
salary is granted shall afford evidence satisfactory to their 
Lordships of his attainments in one, or at the most two, of 
the branches of knowledge enumerated below, and of skill in 
adapting them to the purposes of elementary insti'uction. 

1. History. 

2. English literature. 

3. Geogr^iphy. 

4. Physical science. 

5. Apjilied mathematics. 

In judging of the claims of candid^ites for such augmenta¬ 
tions, their Lordships will seek the ’adVige of persons eminent 
*fof their attainments in these saveral branch^^s of knowledge. 

Their Lordships will not gjpant more than one such augmen¬ 
tation of salary in any training school, when the number of 
students in residence does i?ot exceed thirty, nor more than 
two wherfe the number doesf not exceed sixty, nor more than 
three such augmentations in any case. 

5. An exercise in drawing will in future form part of each 
examination* of the students. Their Lordships will seek the 
aesietance of the Department of Science and Art in settling 
and testing this exercise. In determining certificates, consir 
derable weight will be attached to proficiency in this art* 
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• 

6. The indentures of all pupil-teachers apprenticed after 
the 1st of January 1854 will be made to end at Christmas. 
If the examinations fall in the first half of the year, then, at 
the fifth Christmas thence ensuing; but, if tbe examinations 
fall in the second half of the year, then at the sixth Christmas 
thence ensuing. Thus the indentures of all pupil-teachers ad¬ 
mitted in January—June 1854 will expire at Christmas 1858; 
and of ^1 pupiljteachers admitted in July—December 1854, 
at Christmas 1859. 

The annual payments will by this arrangement be continued 
up to the date fixed for the end of the apprenticeship, so as in 
all cases to comprehend the time df examination for Queen's 
scholarships. 

As a provisional measure, to meet the case of apprentices 
admitted before the 1st of January 1854ftheir Lordships will’ 
consider recommendations by Her Majesty’s Inspectors to con 
tinue the rate of payment for the fifth year during the period 
to elapse between the end of that year and the 31st of the 
following December ; such payments to be made as soon as the 
apprentice shall have presented himself *as a candidate for a 
Queen’s scholarship. » 

In consideration of this provision, their Lordships will, after 
the 1st of January 1854, cancel so much of the Minute dated 
25 July 1850 as allows apprentices to compete for Queen’s 
scholarships in the course of the fifth year’s service. 

In schools wliere the examination falls in the first half of 
the year, the office of pupil-teacher will be vacant during the 
period between Christmas and the date fixed for the examina¬ 
tion. In such cases the duties may be discharged by the can¬ 
didate or candidates for the vacancy ; and my Lords will 
allow a sum proportionate to the time and to the number of 
vacancies for remunerating the services rendered,—such sum 
to be distributed at the discretion of the managers. 

In schools where the examination falls ih the, second half of 
the year, new pupil-teachers may be appointed, on the reports 
of Her Majesty’s Irispectors, prospectively, to replace those 
whose apprenticeship will ex'pire at the following Ch»istmas.* 

7. Their*Lordships will allow, without furthfir examination, ^ 

a Queen’s scholarship of 251. to all assistants who ^hall have* 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily during three years, pursuant 
to the Minute of 23 July 1852» Applications for such scho¬ 
larships must be transmitted to their Lordships’ secretary 
through the principal of some training school under inspection 
who is willing to receive the applicant, from’'the "1st of the 
following January, as one of the Queen’s scholars then to be 
allowed. ^ • 
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8. In schools where the average attendance exceed^ 100, 
their Lordships will apply the Minute of 23 July 1852, 
without requiring that an assistant shall be taken to be in lieu 
of two pupil-teachers. In such schools their Lordships will 
allow one assistant teacher, in addition to one pupil-teacher, 
for every 100 children. 

9. In schools under certificated teachers, where apprentices 
have obtained Queen’s scholarships, their J^oi’dship!> will, on 
the recommendations of Her Majesty’s Inspectoi-s, consider the 
propriety of allowing a larger number of pupil-teachers than 
in other schools. 

10. The examinations of the candidates for Queen’s scholar¬ 
ships will be separated from that of the students, being held 
for three days in the week preceding that in which the students’ 
examination is to begin. As many qualified students will be 
nominated (in the order of merit) as shall answer to the total 
number of vacancies in all the training, schools. The whole 
number will be comprised in,,a single l.ist, and each Queen’s 
scholar so nominated will be at liberty to go to any of the 
training schools undfer inspection the authorities of which may 
consent to receive him. The principal of e;rch training .school 
will be called upon to make a return to their Lordships of the 
names of his Queen’s scholars for the ensuing year, within 
twenty-one days after the date of publishing the list. 

11. The students in residence will be classed, at the end of 
each year, accoi’ding to the result of the examinations passed 
by them, but will not be certificated. No certificate of merit 
as a teacher will, after the examinations in December 1853, bo 
granted to the student of a training schoc^ until he shall have 
been for two years in charge of the same elementary .School, 
and shall have been twice reported on as the teacher of it by 
Her Majesty’s Inspector. Whether he is to be entitled to a 
certificate or not, and of what class, is to be determined by the 
tenor of those reports, and by the result of his examination 
previous to quitting the training school.* If the first report be 
favourable, he will be paid for the first year on the scale of the 
lowest class. If ,the second repoft be favourable, his augmen¬ 
tation and cldss of certificate fwill be fixed for the next fivQ 
years. 4^ter which interval, and so on from time to time, the 
certificate and augmentation will be open to revision, accord¬ 
ing to the character of the inlfei-mediate reports. The value of 
the certificate will not be fixed in the first instance higher 
than the first division of the third class for any student who 
shall have remded less than two years at a training school 
under inspection. 

12. The grants to each training school, according to the 
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class obtained by the students in the examination, will be mad 
upon the fdllowing scale;—* 



At the end of 
year’s residence. 

For student in 
each class of 
merit. 

To be granted 
to treasurer of 
college.f 






& a. d. 
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Second - 
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20 0 0 
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24 0 0 



Third - \ 
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20 0 0 
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• 

L 

3 

16 0 0 
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13. Their Lordships rely upon the foregoing provisions, in 
extension of their Minutes of 1846, to fill a constantly in¬ 
creasing number of elementary schools with certificated teachers. 
There mpst, however', for a considerable period, remain a 
number of teacher's disqualified by ago for passing the exami¬ 
nation for certificates, as well as a number of schools ,not in a 
position to obtain’certificated teadrers, in those parts of the 
country more particularly wlrich it is the object of the Minute 
of 2 April 1853 to reach. Their Lordships will institute, there¬ 
fore, a class of registered, as distinguished from certificated, 
teachers. An examination will be held (on the same plan as 
the late Easter cxanrinations for certificates of merit) by Her 
^Majesty’s Inspectors, at convenient places throughout the 
country, at some tiirre to be fixed, irr 1854 and in each follow¬ 
ing year. The examination will last only three days. The 
candidates will not be classed, but only passed or rejected. 
The examination will be confined to simple qrrestioirs in the 
following ^bjects : — 

1. The Holy Scriptrrres, and the Catechism and Liturgy of 

the Church of Englt^nd (in schools connected with 
the Church of England). 

2. English history. . 

3. Geography. ^ 

4j» Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions). 

5. English grammar and cogirposition. 

6. The theory and practice of teaching. ' 

The object of the examination will be to ascertain sound, if 
hrunble, attainrrreirt. 


* Vide Minute of 28 June 1854, in Minutes of 1853-4, vol. J., page 35. 
t In the case of female students, two-thirds of each.sum here stat^. ^ 
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ijfo teacher will be admitted to this* examination who has 
not completed his or her 35 th year. 

- Their Lordships will require all imcertificated teachers in 
schools taking advantage of the Minute of 2 April 1853, or 
having pupil-teachers apprenticed to them, to attend these 
examinations. 


(No. 2.) 

msl&b T»a.zxrzsro sokooxiS. 

Syllabus of Examination. 

hetterfrom Her Majesty’s Inspeator of Schools the Rev. Henry Moseley, M.A., 
F.R.S., <5'c., to the Lord President of the Council, transmitting a Scheme 
of Examination for Students in Training Colleges. 

My Lord, WandsworthJ 2 May 1864. 

In compliance with your Lordship’s instructions, I have <Jrawn out a 
programme of subjects for the annual examinatjpn of students in training 
schools, of which I enclose a copy. . 

• In this programme no addition is proposed to be made to the subjects in 
which the students of those institutiora have been Accustomed to bp examined. 
The only alteration lies in this, that, whereas every student has been hereto¬ 
fore examined without distinction of standing, it is proposed for the future 
to graduatfe the examinations according to the years of residence. 

ftiis task having been undertaken in accordance uith the wishes of the 
authorities of some of the largest training schools, and the question being one 
in wbich, from the influence which the examinations held by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors cannot but have on the course of instruction pursued in each 
College, the interests of all were involved, your Lordship deemed it expedient 
that all should be consulted thereon, and you therefore directed that the 
programme should be printed, and that a copy of it should be addressed 
confidentially to the principal of each training school, and to every member 
of its committee, with the request that such notes and observations as they 
thought fit to make thereon should be inserted in the margin. 

' These notes and observations have been placed in my hands, and I have 
carefully read them. 

I have considerably modified the first draft of my programme, in pursuance 
of suggestions made in these pagers. 

There is no difference of opinion as to the expediency, in a general sense, 
of such a plan as has. been proposed; nor is there, I trust, any question 
as to its details, which will interfere with that general concurrence and sup¬ 
port which all the training schools are desirou^to give. Generally, it may 
be stated that the objections lie to the prescription,.not of too much, but, of 
too httle.. « , 

The colleges object generally to the distribution of the subjects of examina¬ 
tion over so long a period as three years. Their students now remain, in the 
majority o6cases, but one year; they are of an opinion that to insisttm their 
remainmg three years will be to detea a large proportion of the pupil-teachers 
ficom seeking'the training schools at^all, and to drive them into employment 
if not more highly paid, at least more immediately remunerative. 

A residence of two years supposes a wider course of instruction, and there¬ 
fore of exaijiinatign, during those years, than a residence of three years does; 
and it is this which appears to have been chiefly had in view in the alterations 
suggested in the papers now before me. 

I have had the less hesitation in recommending, in several instances, the 
adoption of these alterations, as I myself am of opinion that two years, has 
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been shown by e^erience to be sufficient f(xe the inatraction (mjfrfasteye^ 
belongs to their office) of men who have generally had the adsantege of .five 
years’ apprenticeship.. 

There are always, however, men in training schools in advance of the rest 
in enterprise of character, in abilities, and in attainments—^men adapted to be 
trained for some special and more impoitant work of the teacher. Openings 
constantly present themselves for such men; and experience has shown how 
great are the services they may render to the cause of education. 

These are the men most likely to wish to remain until the third year, and 
an optional third year’s examination, limited to a few subjects having special 
reference to th^work *o which they propose to devote themselves, seems to 
offer to these students all the faculties that they can require, whilst it meets 
the case of the colleges whose course extends to three years. 

In drawing out the programme I have been governed by the following 
considerations, in which I am confident of tl\p concurrence of the authorities 
of the training schools which it is my duty to inspect, and in giving effect to 
which I hope for your Lordship’s sanction and approbation :— 

1. Not to a<Jd to or take from the existing subjects of examination; 

2. To give the greatest weight to those subject*- which are subjects of 

elefnentary instruction j 

3. To inculcate the principle of “ not attempting more than can be done 

well,” which he% at the root of all truthfulness and reality in the 
teacher. • 

The first ts founded on that principle, on which the examinations of the 
Committee of Council have always been conducted, of not interfering with 
the comse of instruction in training schools, except in so far as is required for 
the appropriation of the^ublic grants at their Lordships’ disposal exclusivdy 
to the advancement of elementary education. It is this limitation on which 
the second consideration is based. 

The examinations determine the apportionment, to the several training 
schools, of Parliamentary grants voted expressly for the promotion of ele~ 
mentary education. If, therefore, the course of study pursued in any training 
school be not confined ter the subjects of eletnentary instruction, or to subjects 
ancillary to the same end, the grants made to that school involve a misappro¬ 
priation of the public money. 

To the third principle, namely, that of “ attempting a little and doing it 
well,” as opposed to the iiractice of attempting a great deal and doing it ill, 
I attach a special importance in the education of the schoolmaster; because 
he will infallibly reproduce, in his own school, that one of those two prindples 
on which his own education in the training schoql has been based; and 
because important interests to himself and his class appear to me to depend 
on the alternative whether his own character be formed according to the one 
type or the other. 

Efforts constantly repeated for the attainment of many things, of which 
none is ever attained, cannot but tend to dissipate and emasculate the mind. 

The sense of a perpetual failure, of |m inferiority spread over a large surface 
■—of much atteqipted, but nothing ever fully accomplished—of grdkt labour 
in many things, and but little success tn any—is^n iU preparation for the 
struggle «f life in any condition of it. 

It is the more difficult to carry out the principle of attemptin^f no more 
than can be done well in the training of the elementary teacher, because many 
different sulnects present themselves to* different minds as adapted to the 
instruction of the poor. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that it is much easier to attain to a 
smattering of knowledge in many subjects—to gather up»manj»fragments 
of knowledge over a large surface—than to attain any depth of knowledge 
in a few. , 

Our examinations have specially to contend with the operation of thestf two, 
principles. 
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The sulqects of elementary education aa it at iJresent exists, and in which 
depth and soundness of knowledge is to be sought, are, 

. Religious knowledge. 

Reading. 

Penmanship. 

•Arithmetic. 

English grammar. 

Geography. 

English history. 
tPhysical science. 

Vocal music. • « 


These may be considered, I think, to be now taught nearly in every school 
where there is a master. To these must be added—as already taught in many 
elementary schools—the first steps in geometry and algebra. Besides these 
subjects, the higher mathematics and classics are taught—one or both of 
them—in all the training schools. The principle on which the examinations 
of the Committee of Council are conducted forbids it, I apprehend, to ignore 
these subjects—were it even desirable to do so—but it subordinates them to 
the others. 

As the best practical expedient under these circumstances, anB to counter¬ 
act, as far as may be possible, that tendency to'dififusion which there is so 
much cause to regret, I have provided, in the programme which I now submit 
to your Lordship, that the student# of training, schools shall be examined 
either in higher mathematics or in classics, at their option ; butlhat no stu¬ 
dent shall in the same year be examined in both subjects. Viewed with 
reference to elementary education, the study of Latin is a development of the 
master’s power to instruct his pupils in the use of language; and the study of 
higher mathematics is a similar development on the aide of arithmetic. But 
in neither case is such a study sine ^ud non. The denial of an e.xamination in 
the same year in both of these subjects to any student is necessary, because 
practically, whatever subjects may be included in their Ijordships’ examina¬ 
tions, to which weight and importance is supposed to be attached in confer¬ 
ring certificates, and in awarding grants, these subjects will always be found, 
I apprehend, to have been more or less studied. 

The examination in English history, for the second year, includes some ele¬ 
ments of the history of the constitution and laws of England, and of the 
manners and customs of the people. 

As a suitable work for the study of the former, I may perhaps venture to sug¬ 
gest two little volumes entitled respectively “Seleet Extracts from Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,”J compiled by Samuel Warren, Esq., Q.C., and “An Abridg¬ 
ment of Blackstone’s Commenttiries,” by the late Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Bart, (re-edited by his son).§ 'I’he student, besides studying the progress of 
the laws and constitutfon of England, may gather from these books so much 
information, at least, as to what the ladies and the eonstitution are, as is perhaps 
necessary to his rightly understanding how they ha^e become what they are.|| 

• To arithmetic is tjo be added, in many &hools, mensuration and book-keeping. 

t Physical science is noyisually conyidered a branch of elemeiltary instruction, 
but that it is so practically will be sufficfently evident to anybody who will take the 
trouble to look into the reading lesson-books most commonly used in scRools. A 
large proportion of the lessons in those books are on questions of physical science; 
the teaching of which can have no reality, and will indeed lead (as is constantly the 
case) to grave misapprehensions and blunders, unless the mind of the master be pre¬ 
pared for the explanation of them to the children by a systematic course of 
instruction in such subjects. 

• 1 MaxwAl, Loddon, 1837. 

§ Xongman, London, 1853. 

II Serjeant Stephen’s “ Commentaries on Blackstone,” Mr. Bowyer’s “ Treatise 
on Constitutional Law,” or Professor Creasy’s “ History of the Constitution,” may 
also be mentioned. 
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Tlie style of Blackstone is so remarkable for purity, for simplicity, and for 
strength, that no better book could probably be selected as a prose reading 
lesson-book in the first year’s course, and as marking the style which the 
students might be encouraged to study in their exercises on language, with a 
view to the formation of their own.* 

The works to succeed this in the third year are obviously those of 
Mr. Hallam. The history of social progress, manners, and customs mav be 
studied with advantage in the second year from the articles devoted to those 
subjects in the “ Pictorial History of England.” 

,, I have the honor to be, &c. 

The Lord President, dfc. (Signed) Henry Moseley. 


Enclosure referred to in foregoing letter. 

Subjects proposed for Annual Examinations of Students in 
Training Schools under Inspection. 

Note. — In this programme no addition is made to the subjects in which SyllabasOl 
the students of training schools have been accustomed to be examined. The 
only alteration lies in this,—that, whereas heretofore (Srery student has been <i(,nts iu 
examined witTiout distinction of standing, it is proposed for the future to 
graduate the examinations, according to the different years of residence. It ** 
will be seen that this arrangement, whilst it prescribes no new subject, does 
not limit the subjects of instruction in afiy year to those in which the student 
is to be exaihined at the end of the year. 

It may often be judged expedient by the authorities of training schools to 
teach to the students in the first year subjects not prescribed for examination 
by Her Majesty’s Inspdfctors until the end of the second year; and so of 
the second and third years. 

The examination at the end of the first year offers a parallel to the first 
examination of under-graduates in the Universities. 

Every student will be required to have passed the examination of the first 
year before he is admitted to that of the second; and so of the second and 
third years. 

First Year. 

Holy Scriptures. 

1. The history, chronology, and geography of the Bible. 

2. More particularly {December 1855) the text of St. John’s Gospel. 

The Catechism and Liturgy.*,, 

1. The text. 2. The Sciiptural authorities. 

ChurelfHistory. 

'Fhe outlines of Chureh hi^ory, to the Council of Chalcedoii. 

• Reading. 

To road (December,'\Sob) with a distinct utterance, with due attention to 
tha«punctuationt and with a just expression, a passage from Mr. Warren’s 
“Select JExtractsfrom Blackstone’s Commentaries.’’“ 

* Blackstone was thus spoken of by the Bight Hon. C. J. Fox: —“ Y ou of 
course read Blackstone over and over again; and, if so, pray tell me' whether you 
agree with me in thinking his style of Eoglish the very best of our modem writers; 
always easy and intelligible—far more correct than Hume, less studied and made 
up than Kobertson. His purity of style I particularly admire. He was distin¬ 
guished as much for simplicity and strength as any writer in the lEnglish*language.” 

(Trotter’s “ Memoirs of Fox,” p. 512.) Various other similar testimonials have 
been collected by Mr. Warreu. ,, 

t The examination in the Liturgy is to be limited to the Morning and Evening 
Services and the Litany. 


B 
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Penmanship.* 

To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies. 

1. A line of large text hand. 2. A passage in small hand. 

Arithmetic. 

1. To prove the usual rules from first principles. 

2. To compute with precision and accuracy. 

3. To make (with a knowledge of the iirinciples) simple calculations in 
mensuration.t 

Mechanics. , * 

1. To make (with a knowledge of the principles) simple calculations on the 
work of mechanical agents, and on the mechanical powers. 

2. - To know the structure and action of simple machines.J 

School Management. 

1. To teach a class in the presence of the inspector. 

2. To answer, in writing, questions on the expedients to be used for the 

purposes of instruction in reading, spelling, writing, and the first four rules 
of arithmetic. , 

English Grammar.^ 

1. Its principles. • 

2. To parse {TDecemher 1S55) a i)a^sage from the Chapter on The Doctrine 


* Sir, Whitehall, 24 Mag 1854. 

1 am directed by Viscount I’.almerston to request that you will submit to the 
Committee of Council on liducation, for their consideration, that one great fault in 
the system of instruction in the schools of the country lies in the want of proper 
teaching in the art of writing. The great bulk of the lower and middle orders 
write hands too small and indistinct, and do not form their letters, or they some¬ 
times form them by alternate broad and fine strokes, which make the words 
difficult to read. The handwriting which was generally practised in the early part 
and middle of the last century was far better than that now in common use ; and 
Tord Palmerston would suggest that it would be very desirable that the attention 
of schoolmasters should be directed to this subject, and that their pupils should be 
taught rather to imitate broad printing than fine copper-jdate engraving. 

J am, Itc. 

The Secretarg of the (Signed) 11. WAr>i>iNaTOi'. 

Committee of Council on Education. 

t The coarse proper f^r a Kational school is here meant, being that which can 
be intelligently taught to persons having a good knowledge of arithmetic. The 
examples should be taken from a Builder’s Price Book. 

j The following in.achines may be specified :—a punip, a door-lock, a house-clock, 
a gas-meter, a threshing-machine, a flour-mill, a steam-engine, and an organ. If 
large diagrams, showing the internal structure of each machine, and lettered to 
correspond with the paragraphs of a succinct explanation at the foot, were hung on 
the wall^ of rooms frequented by the stitdents, such knowledge would be imper¬ 
ceptibly acquired and perfected. The diagrams might be produtjed, or multiplied, 
by the students themselves. Models cefct more. Frequent dissection is apt to spoil 
them ; and, without it, they are not more intelligible than the machines tJieraselves. 

§ All the answers made by the students on whatever subject (not confined to 
bare figures)»shouId be examined as ef^idence, not only of their knowledge of the 
particniar subject, but also, with a vi<w to determining the marks to be allowed to 
them for grammar and composition. The power of writing plain and clear 
sentences, with correct syntax, orthography, and punctuation, is the immediate 
object of grammv. 

The greater part of the questions proposed on grammar will be founded on words 
or sentences taken from the work specified. It should be carefully read through, 
thewfore, in sh*brt portions, as so many exercises in language, in illustration of the 
English grammar used in the college, just as the Greek or I/atin classics are read 
in jjublic schools. ^ 
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of the Hereditary Right to the British Throne,” and “ The History of the 
SuecessAon of the British Monarchs,” in fVarreit’s Extracts from Blackstone. 
3. To paraphrase the same passage. 


Geography. 

1. To he able to describe * the oixtline maps of the four quarters of the 
globe. 

2. To be able to describe * the map of each country in Europe. 

3. To be able to draw the outlines of the above maps from memory. 


• • History. 

The outlines of the History of England (to be known thoroughly). 

Euclid. 


The fii'st four books. 


Algebra.f 

As.far as quadratic equations (inclusive); with problems. 


Drawing. ^ 

1. Drawing freehand from flat examples. 

2. fdnear geometry by aidfof instruments. 

.3. Linear perspective of horizontal planes, and of rectangular solids having 
one side parallel with the jiicturc plane. • 

4. Outlinesdrawing from models. 


Vocal Music. 

* Second Yeak. 

The Holy Scriptures. 

1. The Acts of the Apostles. 

2. The Epistle {December 185.5) to the Romans. 

Church History. 

The history of the Reformation in England, with the outlines of Ciiureli 
history in the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth centuries. 


Reading. 

'I'o read with a distinct utterance, witli due attention to punctuation, and 
with a just expression, a passage from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or from 
Shakspeare. 

Penmanship. • 

(As in First Year.) 


^ Arithmetic. 

1. The use of logarithms. 2. Compound interest and annuities. 

• . • 

School Management. • 

1. To teach a elass in the presence of t^ie Inspector. 

2. To answer questions in writing on the folloiving subjects : 

ei. The Expedients to be used in teaching the elements of geogriqihy and 
history, the higher rules of ai-ithmetic andt book-keeping. , 


* The word “ deseribs” is meant to be confined to words written> as distinguished 
from drawing, in paragraph 3. 

t Instead of (but not in addition to) this subject, students may «be examined in 
T.atin as far as the end of page 84 of Yonge’s “ Eton Grammar” (E. P. Williams, 
Eton, 1851). This grammar is mentioned only for the fake of definjpg the extent 
of knowledge required, viz., accidence, concord, genders of nouns, perfect tenSes, 
and supines of verbs. The paper will be confined to grammatical questions and to 
exercises \^ithin the limit prescribed. • 

B 2 
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b. The different methods of organizing an elementary school. 

c. The form of, the mode of keeping, and of making returns from, school 
registers. 

3. To answer questions on the subject-matter of the Reading Lesson-books 
used in schools. 

4. To write a theme on some practical questions of education, founded on 
moral considerations. 

Eiifflish Grammar and Composition. 

1. To paraphrase {December 1855) a- passage from MiUot?s “Paradise 

Lost” (Book III.), or from Shakspeare’s “Henry V."* * 

2. To analyze the same passage (according to Mr. Morell’s work).+ 

3. To answer questions on the style and subject-matter of the work, or 

part of work, named. ^ 

Geography. 

1. Physical. 2. Political. 3. Commei-cial. 4. Popular astronomy. 

History. 

1. The Constitutional history of England. • 

2. The progress of the i)eople, and of inannA’s and customs in England. 

Physical Science. 

1. The instruments most commonly used in mechanics,* hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, electricity, and optics. 

2. Tjye elements of inorganic chemistry. 

« 

Higher Mat hematics.X 

1. The sixth book of Euclid, with problems in the first four books. 

2. The subjects which follow quadratic equations in Lund’s edition of 
Wood’s Algebra. 

.3. ’i’rigonometry. 

4. Levelling, land-surveying, and the first steps in practical astronomy. 

Drawing. 

1. Advanced freehand drawing from flat examples. 

2. Advanced linear geometry by aid of instruments. 

3. Linear jierspective:—1, of rectangular forms, none of whose sides are 
parallel with the picture plane; 2, of polygons, plane and solid; 3, of cylin- 
drically spherical forms. 

4. Shaded drawing from dbjects. 

5. Drawing of objects from memory. 

Vo<ip.l Music.' 

Third Ye.\r. 

t '' 

The Holy Scriptures. 

1. Tbe Bible generally. 2. The evidences of Christianity. 


* A passage from coc/( author will be given; either (not both) may betaken 
by the candidate. 

t'“'J‘ue Aifalysis of Sentences explained and simplified,” Theobald, London, 
1851. ^ 

J Instead,pf (but not in addition to) these subjects, students may be examined 
iit Latin to the end of Yonge’s Eton Grammar (supra). An easy passage of Latin 
prose, and another of Latin poetry, will be given for literal translation into English, 
ifiid simide grammatical questions will be founded thereon. 
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*School Management. 

1. To teach a class in the presence of the Inspector. 

2. To write an essay upon a thesis embracing the principles of education. 

Vocal Music. 

Drawing. 


In aildition to the above subjects, students of the third year will be 
examined in one of the following subjects, at their ojytion. They will be 
required to Specify the subject at the commencement of the third year. 

1. Mental sotence a# applied to education. 

2. Kxperhnental science (especially as applied to manufactures and 
agriculture.) 

3. Higher mathematics. 

4. Languages (ancient or modern), as a means of intellectual discipline. 

5. History. 

1. With regard to mental science as applied to education, it will have to be 
observed, in the first place, that an essay bearing upon this subject is required 
of all students at the end of the third year. The subject has to be regarded, 
therefore, nof only from a general, but also, from a special point of view. 

Any essay of the kind in'qiiestion implies the power of giving an intelli¬ 
gent analysis of the human mind in its jjrincipal operations (moral and intel¬ 
lectual), and of accounting thereby for r*les of practice in the actual business 
of educatioif. 'I'he works of one or more standard authors should be care¬ 
fully read, and the experimental verification of such reading should be sought 
in the model school of each training college. , 

If the same subject b<?further pursued as one of the specialities of the third 
year, their Lordships for the present will be prepared to consider such books 
as may be jrroposeil to them in each training school, and they will endeavour 
to make sirch books the basis of a sufficient examination, embracing,— 

1. Logic. 2. The mental facultie.s. .3. Moral systems. 

The number and \'arictv of the books ])roposcd under this grouping will 
perhaps not be so great as to render an examination which embraces all 
impracticable. 


ii. li(Cperir,>entid Science {cspeLUi/ly as applied to Mana/acture and 

Agriculture). 

Mr. Mosidcy names the following works as indicative of the subjects to 
which the examination will be limited, but not as the only works in which 
the same subjects may be studied for the purjjose, vy!.. 

Dr. Wilson’.s Treatise on Chemistrj'. • 

I’rofes.sor Jolmstone’s “ Klements of Agricultural Chemistry”" and 
•• (‘hemistry of Common Tl}ing.s.” 

'I'he Ifiemen'ts of. 'fatiiral Pbilosoidiv by Dr. Colding llird, and 
(k lii’ooke. (Churchill, 185-1.)* 


} l/glier Ayd/tejiiatics. 


. . 

m. Under this head Mr. Mo.scley proi30se.s to include," 

1. (fijlicrical trigonometry. * 

o' ""d the fundamental propo.sitions of navigati 


2. i'^trononiyj, nud tlic fiindauicrital propo.sitions > 
:i. Mechanirs.f - 1 . llydrost«tics.| 

b. Differential and integral calculus* 


lavigatidn.'® 

Opiits.j; 


Tt.!. '‘"d Jlymer’s edition of Maddy’s “Astronomy.” 

Ine candidate should be able to coinpute with accuracy. ^ 

t In addition to the propositions proved in Mr. Goodwin’s course, the theory of 
work, including the principles of virtual velocities and vis viva, and the theory 
of simple machines and elementary structures, taking into account friction 

“Elementary Cour'se of 
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-iv. hanguages (Ancient or Modern), as a Means%f Intellectual Discipline. 
Afty one of the following subjects, hut ndt mbre than one !■ — 

1. Latin. —The Four Georgies, 

Cicero’s first book of the Offices, 

to be translated and explained analogously to the works named under Eng¬ 
lish grammar and composition for the second year. 

To turn English into Latin prose. The English passage will be a transla¬ 
tion from the specified work of Cicero. 

2. ' OreeJe .—Similar exercises ; the works to be, 

Iphigenia in Tauris (Euripides). ^ 

First book of Anabasis (Xenophon). 

3. Geman.—Similar exercises; the works to be, 

Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. 

„ Wallenstein (Camp, Piccolomini, Death). 

4. French. —Similar exercises; the works to be, 

Thierry’s Conquest of England by the Normans. 

Racine’s Andromaque, Athalie, Iphig^nie. 

V. History. 

. The main facts of English History, as laid down in the first and second 
years’ course; adding, , 

Warren’s Extracts from Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

Hallam’s History of the Middl5'Ages. 

Macaulay’s Volumes of the History of England. 

Lord Mahon’s History in continuation of Macaulay. * 


(No. 3.) 

Correspondence- explanatort/ of foreqomq Minutes, dated 20 August 
1853 nnd 2S Jirwe 1854. 

. Circular Letter to Principals of Training Schools. 

Committee of Couneil on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, 7 July 1854. 

I AM directed by the Lord President to enclose copies of the Minute 
of 20 August 1853, and of the Circular dated 26 November in the same year 
(Minutes of 1853-4, p. 28). 

I am also to enclose a copy of a Minute adopted by my Lords on the 
28th ultimo. (Minutes of 1853-4, p. 35). 

Adverting further to the Circular from this Office, dated 27 January 1864, 
wherein was transmitted the ordinal Jraft of a scheme of annual examinations 
in Normal colleges by Mr. Moseley, 1 have now the honor to forward to you 
a revise of that scheme, and I am to state that the examinations in December 
next will be conducted in general accordance wiiji it. 

I haf e the honor to be, &c. 

<ro« -:- (Signed)* R. R. W. Lingen. 

Prihcipal of the - Training School. t 
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c Circular Letter to Principals of Training Schools. • 

Committectof Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, * l^oivning Street, 29 July 1854. 

.Adverting to the Minute of 28 June 1854, I am directed to reply 

by a general circular to the following questions which have been asked, viz.:— 

1. Cgn a flijt-class certificate be obtained at the end of the first year’s 

residence? 

2. How are teachers already in charge of schools to be examined ? 

1/ The replf to the first question is contained in the 11th section of the 
Minute of 20 August 1863, whereby the examination of the student is dis- 
tinguished from the certificate of the teacher. 



• 

It would probably tend io make the intention of the Committee of Counoil 
plainer if the word “ certificate” and “ certificated” were altc^ether, banished 
from the college examinations. 

The students of each year wll form a sepaui^te class for exaniination, and 
each class will be Mouped in three divisions of proficiency; according to 
which divisions, and to the year of the class, grants will be made to the 
colleges pursuant to the Minute.jgf. ^ June 1854. Thus, all the students 
who have resided one year ^vill be examined and classed as one body ; and.'ipi 
like manner, those who have resided two years and three-years, respectively in 
College. • 

Passing now from the college, and regarding the students as they enter 
upon the charge of schools, the lowest certificate ^vill answer to a residence in 
college of one year, and the middle and upper certificates will answer to a 
residence of two or more years, supposing the proper examinations to have 
been passed at the end of each of those periods. . 

Before, however, any certificate whatever is issued, two probationary years 
must be passed in a school under inspection, and at the end .of the sec 09 d 
of those years tlse certificate corresponding to the duration of the candidate’s 
Normal training, and to the division attained by hiitv^herein, will be issued; 
<?. ff., the canllidate who was classed as a student in the flii-st division at the «nd 
of his first year’s residence, %nd who then left the college, will, subject to the 
probation, be certificated tor the next five years in the first division of the 
lower degree; and, similarly, the candidtate who was classed as a student in 
the second division at the end of his second or third yeai-’s residence will be 
certificated in the 'second division either of the middle or upper degree, &c. 

In deciding between the middle and upper degree of merit for a teacher’s 
first certificate, my Lords will be guided by the results of the college exa¬ 
mination, by the age of the teacher, and by the Inspector’s tivo reports, con¬ 
jointly. My Lords will require proof of extraordinary merit before they rate 
a teacher in the upper degree, on the occasion of issuing his first certificate. 
My Lords do not wish to preclude themselves from the power of making such 
an exception; but, as a rule, they intend hencefort'n to reserve the upper 
degree for those teachers who shall have given sustained proof of practical 
efficiency corresponding to high attainments. 

It may be convenient at this point to answer two other inquiries which 
have been made; viz.— 

(a) What will be the position of students who fad in the first year’s 
examination ? and, 

(3) Will the college lose its grant for the second year on a student who 
is in the second or third division of that y^r, after having been in 
the first division of the preceding year ? . 

In reply I am to state (a) that a student who fails at the end of the first 
year must go in for that same year’s examination in the following December, 
and must pass it, before h® can be allowed to pass for tlie second year’s 
e.xamination; from passii^ \vhich, however, he will not be debarred by his 
previous failure. • • 

The papers of the •student who ha.? failed to pass his. examinatiSn at the 
end of the first year wll not' be looked ^ver for the second year until those 
w'orked by him for the first year are found to be satisfactory. 

(P) The second year being wholly distinguished from the first, The grants 
allowed for students passing in that yetfr will depend for their amount upon 
the divisions in which the students may be. placed for that year, irrespectively 
of the first year. In like manner,' students who are in a lower division at the 
end of the second year than that which they attained at the end of the first 
wdll not thereby forfeit their claims (so far as they depend uporf the exa¬ 
mination) to the second degree of certificate. Students, however, who fail 
altogether* to pass at the end of the second year , will (in pursuance of the 


* Infra, p. 28. 
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'established rule) forfdt any claim arising firom the examination passed at the 
end bf the first year. They must be examined again fbrthe end of the second 
year on the next occasion. 

2. Whilst the preceding r^ulations have reference to the examination of 
students preparing for the office of the teacher, the follomng are for the exa¬ 
mination of teachers already in charge of schools. Such teachers may obtain, 
by application at the Council Office, o prinM syllabus of the prescribed course 
or examination, and, at the beginning of each year, they will be able to 
ascertain how the variable subjects in it have been fixed. 

Teachers who have completed their thirty-fifth year may chtfose whether, 
they will attend the first or the second year’s examination. “ 

'I'eachers who have not completed their thirty-fifth year must pass for the 
first year, and will not be certificated thereupon higher than the third degree 
of merit. In order to exceed that rating,, they must pass for the second year 
on a subsequent occasion. ' 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To - (Signed) R. R. AV. Lingen. 

Principal of the - Training School. •' 


Circular Letter to Principals of Training Schools. 

Committee Vif Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sib, Downing Street, 25 August I.S54. 

I AM directed to request your attention to section 4 in the enclosed 
copy of (the Minute dated 20 August 1853. 

My Lords propose to give effect to that section hf examining the candidates 
for such augmentation as it proposes. 

Considering the position of the candidates who (as my Lords hope and 
believe) will be presented, their Lordships have determined to give an indi¬ 
vidual and private character to these e.xarainations, so far as the due economy 
of pubhc time and labour may be found to jiermit. The examinations will 
always be held in London; and the examiners in each case will be three, viz., 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, one of the senior officers of the Education 
Department, and a third person, unofficial; in selecting whom, from time 
to time, my Lords will be guided by his eminence in the particular study 
which is to be the subject of examination. 

With a view further to meet the case of candidates uho differ from mere 
students, my Lords will allow each candidate to submit (for approval) the 
hooks in which he projroses to be examined, and, if no excejition is taken to 
the list, every candidate may^ assume that his examination will turn upon 
such knowledge as his own list of books is calculated to supply. 

My Lords wish it to be distinctly understood that they decline to entertaiu 
any application whatever for dispen^ng with this examination, or to receive 
any diploma or degree whatever in lieu of it. Tlv object of the examin.-ition 
“is to verily officially the fact that eachg!andidate has acquired such knowledge 
of a given subject as will qualify him to employ it with effect r.n the instruction 
of elementary teachers. c 

My Lprds will not be able to receive the name of any principal. That 
officer is sufficiently occupied with his own peculiar duties. 

The word “ resident” is not understood to mean that the lecturer must sleep 
on the premises of the college, buf that his whole time is to be devoted to it. 
He must be an officer of the college. Lecturers who attend at the college, 
only as part of other engagements, do not fall within the scope of this Mi- 
nute^ th^ objedt of which is not satisfied by special knowledge only, but 
requires also the special and exclusive application of such knowledge to 
N(wmal training. From this point of view it is easy to see the distinction 
between these lecturers and the other agents of Normal instruction who are 
myrtioned in the Minutes of 1851-2, Vol. I., pp. 26-7. The new lecturers 
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represent the division of labour in instruction according to kind, and not 0^7 
according to quantity and degree. A principal and a master of the practising 
school will always continue to be needed above and below any such lecturers, 
but, in the smaller institutions, they may, in time, come to be identified with 
one or more of the intermediate omcers. 

My Lords will receive no candidates except on presentation by the autho¬ 
rities of a training achool undeMpinsmction. Their Lordships leave tliose 
authorities wholly responsible for the chaiaeter of the persons presented. My 
Lords will confine themselves to verifying the candidate’s attainments. 

ITie modes of annually reporting and of annual payment, in the cose 
of lecturers, Will foBow generally the process stated in the Minutes of 
1861-2, Vol. I., p. 26. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 1(1 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

To -^- (Signed) U. R. W. Lingen. 

Principal of the - Training School. 


(Annual firants. Form 43 ).—Reply to Teachers applying for Subjects of 
, Examination. 

Co.mmittee of Council on Education, Council Ofiice, 
Sir, • Downing Street, London, 1855. 

In reply to j our application to be furnished with a syllabus of the 
examination which must be passed by teachers who desire to obtain certifi¬ 
cates of merit in December ne.xt, I am directed to furnish yovf with the 
enclosed copy,* and with the following instructions. 

1. Pupil-teachers are not admissible to be e.xamiued for certificates of merit, 
or to receive the augmentation grants rvhieh depend upon such certificates, 
until they shall have resided one year in some training school under inspection, 
or shall have acted for three years as principal or assistant teachers in schools 
rendered liable to inspection. No candidate (not having been a pupil-teacher, 
or a student in a training school under inspection) will be admitted to be ex¬ 
amined for a certificate until after he shall have completed his twentj'-second 
year, and his school shall have been inspected and favourably reported upon 
by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors (Minute of 10 December 1851). 

2. Teachers who are qualified and desirous to be examined for certificates 
of merit must attend at one of the training colleges under inspection (see 
list subjoined), which by the courtesy of the autho|jties are generally opened 
to such teachers, being properly introduced*, although they may never have 
been students. 

3. Teachers who have completed their thirty-fifth, year may choose whether 

they will attend the first o* second year’s examination. Teachers who have 
not completed their thirty-fifth year mitist pass for the fust year, and will not 
be certificated thereupod higher than the third degree of merit. In ordijr 
to e.xceed thaj rating, they must pfes for the second year on a subsequent 
occasion. ‘ 

4. All further correspondence, whether with the Committee of Council, or 

with the authorities of a training college, should be conducted by the mana¬ 
gers of your school. • . 

I have the honor to be, Ac. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


Subjects of 
examination 
for teachers. 


* Vide supra, p. 17. 
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„ . . List of TkainiNo Schools ukdbr Inspection. 

Tnumng 

echools. r, , j ^ -.r . 

Training Schools jor Masters only. 

Name of Training School. Name and Address qf Correspondent. 

1. Battbbsba (National Society’s) • - Hov. S. Clark. Battersea. 

2. Oaebha^heit (National Society’s) • BaAV. Beed, Caeamarthon. 

3. CAEBFABVpX (Church of England) - ■ HY. Manley, Esq., Caornarvou. 

4. CheLsea, St. MAEK’S (National Society’s) Bev. Denvent Coleridge, St. Mark’s, Chelsea. 

B. Chesteh (Diocesan) i - - - Bev. Arthur Bigg, Chester. 

6. Chichestbe (Diocesan) • - - Bev. M. Barrington, ChichestoR 

7. CuLHAU (Oxford Diocesan) - - Key. A. B; AshweH, Culham, Abingdon. 

8. Doeham (Diocesan) • ... liov. J. G. Ohoinwell. Durham. 

9. Exbtbe (Diocesan) .... Bev. W. David, Training College, Exeter. 

10. HAMMEESMiin, St." Maey’s (Boman Bev. J. M. Glcnic, Brook Green House, Ham- 

Catholic). . mersmith. 

11. Kheller Halb (for workhouse schoois, Bev F. Temple, Knoller Hali, Isleworth, Mid- 

and for schools connected with Govern- dlcscx. 
ment establishments). 

12. Metkopohian (Church of England) - Bev. C. E. Alford, Highbury Park, London. 
18. Sabibey, near Birmingham (Worcester Ecv. W. Gover, Salticy, Birmingham., 

Diocesan). 

14. WiNCnEaiBE (Diocesan) - ■ • Rev. P. Jac ob, AVinchester. 


Training Schools for Mistresses only. 

15. Bishop’s Stortport) (Boehester Dioc.) - Bov. J. Alenet, Hockerill, Bishop’s Stortford. 
18. BElOHTOif (Chichester Diocesan) - , - Rev. H. Foster, 70, West Street, Brighton. 

17. Bbistob, GlorCESTEE, and Oxtohd Rev. W. Smith, Fishponds, Bristol. 

(Diocesan.) 

18. Derby (Lichlleld Diocesan) - - - Bev. J. Latham, Little Eaton, Derby. 

19. Gray’s Inn Road (Homo and Colonial J. S Reynolds, Esq., Gray’s Inn Road. 

Society’s). 

20. Norwich (Diocesan) • - - Bev. A. B. Powor, Norwich. 

21. Sabisbcry (Diocesan) - - - Rev. Precentor Hcatheote, Salisbury. 

22. Warrington (Chester Diocesan) - - Rev. R. Grccnall, Stretton, near AVarrington. 

28. WniTBBANDS (National Society’s) - - Rcv.Hany Baber,Whitelands House, Chelsea. 


Training Schools for both Masters and Mistresses. 

Henry Dunn, Esq., Borough Road, Loudon. 


24. Boeocgii Boad (British and Foreign 

School Society’s). 

25. Chebtbnuau (Church of England) 

28. EDlNBURGir, Castlc-iiill-terraco (Estah. 
Church.) 

„ Moray House (Free Church) 

27. Glasgow, Dundas Valo (Estab. Church) 

„ (Free Church) 

28. Westminster (Wesloyan) 


Rev. C. U. Bromhy, Cheltonliam. 
Rev. Dr. Cook, Edinburgli. 


James Fulton, Esq., Moray House, Edinburgh. 
J. Douglas, Esq., Dundas Vale, Glasgow. 

- David Stow, Esq., Normal School, Glasgow.' I 

- Rev. J. Scott, AVesloyan Training school, 
Horseferry lload, AA'estmiustcr. 

29. York and RiroN (Diocesan) - York. ' 


Be-examina- ^setter from Vice-Priiicipgl of IVesleyan Training School in IVcstminster, 

, Mon of ‘ * e relating to Examination ^ Certificated Teachers. 

twhera!^ Sir, ’ « We.stminster, 8 September 1854. 

Referring to their Lordships’ Minute of 23 June last, ^and your 
Circular of the 29th of July last, we beg leave to say that we do not clearly 
understand what will be the course of examination for those teachers who are 
^ready on tlie class list and seek Jliigher certificates. Your explanation on 
this subject will greatly oblige many inquirers. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To the SeSretaryeof the (Signed) M. C. Taylor. 

Committee of Council on Education. 
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Reply to foregoing hetter. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Rbverbnu Sib, Downing Street, 22 September 1864. 

In reply to your letter of tbe 8th instant, wherein you inquire how the 
Minute of 28 June last, and the Circular of 29 July, affect teachers who 
already hold certificates of merit apd seek to raise the value of them, I am 
directed to state that their I^rdsmps, so far back as April I860 (Minutea 
of 1850-1, Vol. I., p. Ixxxv.) have publicly expressed their opinion on tl^ 
subject of rt-examination, and the 11th section in the Minute of 1863 doM 
little more thair give practical effect to the same views. ,^e authorities of 
training colleges, who desire to encourage a second year’s residence, are deeply 
interested in regulating the facility whereby the student who is content to.leave 
with a first year’s certificate may improve it by immediate re-examination na a 
teacher. • 

Premising thus much, upon the general question, I have to state that in 
December 1865, and thenceforth, re-esoaminatton will not affect the value gf the 
certificate until the time comes for revising it at the end offive years. If, at th^ 
end of any such period, a teacher is found to have aff^ded evidence,' not only 
of improved sShool-keeping, but also, of increased attainments, he, wifi not fail 
to reap the benefit of such merit j but, in the meantime, the result 

of the re-examination will be simply recorded. 

It will be evident, from these observaittons, that my Lords do not wish to 
encourage thfe practice of seeking re-examination, except with strict attention 
to the discharge of daily duties in school. Re-examination (since the Minute 
of 20 August 1853) is no longer the only path by which an improved 
certificate can be reached. 

So far as a certificated teacher has lime for study, it is desirable that he 
should devote himself to some speciality rather than to the whole circuit com¬ 
prised by another general examination. 

My Lords have already provided for special examinations in the knowledge 
required for the use of scientific apparatus, as you will see by Professor 
Moseley’s Report* on that subject. They have also placed drawing, and may 
be enabled to place music, upon the like footing. I'he names of the teachers 
who pass really good examinations, to the satisfaction of competent. autho¬ 
rities, in one or more of these subjects, wiU be speciaUy noted by the letters 
A., D., or M., in the calendar, in addition to the entry of their general 
certificate. 

Much also may be done by such a teacher for the improvement of his 
school (and consequently of his own certificate, ttirough the Inspectors’ 
reports) by giving his attention to some study which carries with it jioetd 
importance, e. g., navigation in a seaport town, mechanics and geology in the 
neighbourhood of foundries and mines, agricidtural chemistry in rural dis¬ 
tricts, and the like. A schooimastcr who steadily pursues his' work in school, 
and who gives his leisure Jo some one such study, will soon find, in respect 
both to himself and his pupils, how much more ls to be gained in this Way'* 
than by preiiariqg himself for constant examinations in all the subjects which 
enter into a complete course of Normal gaining. 

Such m examination cannot be dispensed with, but it should be passed 
once for all, before the time of application to practice begins. 

I have the Jionor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linokn. 

Rev. M. C. Taylor, Wesleyan Training School, 

Horseferry Road, Westminster. 


Minutes jof; 1852-^, voh i., p. 154. 
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2 # Explanatory Gorrespondmee on [ 1854 . 

From John Martin, Esq., on iehaff of the Metropolitan Training Institution. 
Sir, Lincoln’s Inn, 6 November 1854. 

A SCHOOLMASTER, who 6s B, student at Highbury obtained a third 
class certificate last December, desires to be examined on the second year’s 
papers next month, but, on reading the Circular of July 29, he is appre- 
nensive that, if he fails on this occasion, he will lose his present certificate. 

The words seem to bear this construction, though they are in answer to 
the question whether, in such a case, the college will lose its grant, or rather 
fail to obtain a grant. 

It might be quite reasonable that the college should obtahi no grant 
under such circumstances, but, seeing that in the words °of the Circular 
“ The second year [is] wholly distinguished from the first,” there does not 
appear to be any reason why the student should lose his old certificate; 
because no inference can now be drawn that he has gone backward, as was 
the case when the subjects for Examination were identical. 

We have troubled you on this point, because in all quarters the regulation 
laid down, or supposed to be laid down in the Circular of July 29, is con¬ 
sidered to be one of great hardship, and not required for any practical purpose. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To. the Secretary of the (Signed) John Martin. 

Committee of Council on Education. 


Reply to foregoing Letter. 

• Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, Downing Street, 21 November 1854. 

Adverting to your letter of the 6th instant, in which you inquire 
whether a schoolmaster already holding a certificate of the third degree, and 
attending for another examination, hut this time upon the second year’s 
papers, will, in the event of failure, forfeit the certificate which he already 
holds, I am directed to state that such will not necessarily he the case. 

My Lords reserve to themsclvc.s the right of withdrawing the first certi¬ 
ficate, if the result of the examination appears to them to call for such a 
measure ; but, generally speaking, the holder of a certificate obtained upon 
the first year’s papers may he examined (after an interval of not less than 
one year) upon the second or third year’s papers, without more risk* to his 
certificate than may result from his then showing that he falls below the 
standard upon which that certificate was granted. 

At the same time, it bj necessary to guard this statement with reference to 
those students who may endEavour to make use of it for the purpose of 
quitting their colleges at the end of their first year. 

The first quinquennial certificate, pursuant to section XI. in the Minute of 
20 August 185'1, will be fixed (so fpr as it ddjjcnds upon examination) by 
the position of the holder in the Students’ Class .List. Whatever examina- 
“■tion he,may pass, between the time ^f leaving college and the end of the 
seven years which tnust elap.se before a new certificate is issired, will have no 
immediate effect, but will only bet recorded in his favour for consideration 
(among other data) when the proper time comes. « 

WhUe, therefore, a student who ^tays in college two full years may pos¬ 
sibly obtain' the benefit of a high certificate after the end of two years’ 
service as an elementary teacher iSnder inspection, the same student, if he 
leaves his college at the end of the first year, may indeed get into employ¬ 
ment by,pne year the sooner, but will be a loser by four years in the time 
that must elapse before his certificate is raised aoove tne third (lowest) 
degree. For instance:— 


• Supra, p. as. 
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1. A. B., who enters the college in Deoemher 1854, passes for the second 
year in December 1856, and forthwith enters into service as a teacher, may 
he certificate in the second degree in the early part of 1869. 

2. C. D., who enters the college at the same date, passes for the first year 
in December 1856, and forthwith enters into service as a teacher, cannot be 
certificated above the third degree before the early part of 1863. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

J. Martin, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. (Signed) R. R. W. Linge.v. 


dircular*Letter to Principals of Vraining Schools. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, Downing Street, 20 October 1854. 

The returns recently made in claiming payment of the exhibitions Queen’s 
due to Queen’s scholars show that several of such students have been 
allowed by the authorities of their colleges to withdraw from training before 
the end of the y*ar. 

I am to state that, in awarding Queen’s scholars^ps, my Lords contem¬ 
plate the exhibitioner’s residence throughout the year, and his examination 
at the end of it. • 

Their Lordships do not*offer exhibitions for one, two, or three quarters, but 
only for whole collegiate years. • 

If illness* or other special circumstances arise, they should be reported to 
my Lords at the time. 

Their Lordships are ready to support the authorities by refusing to recog¬ 
nize, as a certificated teacher, any Queen’s scholar who withdraws himself 
from teaching before the end of the year which is covered by his exhibition; 
and my Lords look to the same authorities for assistance to enforce this rule, 
as a condition of providing new scholarships out of the public funds. 

I have the honor to be, &e. 

To - (Signed) R. R. W. Li.vgen. 

Principal of the ——Training School. 


Circular to Principals of Training Schools. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, Downing Street, 15 November 1854. 

I AM directed to forward, for your information, the subjoined copy of Queen’s 
correspondence between the Committee of Counql on Education and the 
Secretary of the National School Society. • . ' 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingex. 


Letter from the Rev. the Secretary of the National Society, containing* 
inquiries as to Queen’s Scholarships. 

National Soc^pty’s Office, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
Sir, 1 November 1854. 

I HAVE the honor to inform you that, on the 3rd of October last, an 
adjourned meeting of Principals and Chhplains of Training Colleges in union 
with this society was held in London,* at which meeting those gentlemen 
were authorized to express the opinions of the governing bodies of their 
respective institutions on certain definite points, which had been previously 
circulated among them for consideration. » * 

I was desired at that meeting to communicate to their Lordships the 
unanimous opinion of the Principals and Chaplains, representing 20 training 
colleges either belonging to or in union with the society, and unde4 the 
inspection of H. M. Inspectors, on- the four following points :— 



« 

’ 1. "Whereas the payment made by their J^dshipa to a tfaining school on 
acc6ant of a Queen’s scholar a bare remuneration for expenses actually 
incurred in each case for maintenance, and by ho means a proportional share 
of the total annual cost of the institution, it seems altogether unreasonable 
that this should be forfeited by the college flrom any moral dereliction on the 
part of the student, and that to require a certificate of good conduct as the 
condition of repayment for an actual outlay must prove injurious to the 
mor^ interests of education; the college being obliged either to give a lax 
interpretation to the words of their credential, thus defeating t^e object for 
which it was required (a course which the Privy Coiyicil would be as little 
disposed to recommend as the colleges to adopt), or to suffer a loss which, as 
their Lordships must be well aware, can be very ill afforded. A certificate of 
residence appears to be all that ought with propriety to be required on this 
behalf. Ana further, as pre-payment is invariably demanded from the ordi¬ 
nary students, it seems to be but reasonable, and would on many accounts be 
most desirable, that the Queen’s scholars should be placed on the same 
footing in this respect. 

2. Since a third year’s course of study is now prescribefl by their Lord- 
ships’ Minutes for advanced students, the Queen’s scholars ,are virtually 
excluded, as a body, from the advantages to be derived from this long period 
of training, as no provision has been made for their maintenance at a training 
college for more than two years. A second renewal of the Queen’s scholar¬ 
ships seems of necessity to be involved in the provision for a third 
examination. 

3. Since the intercourse of Queen’s scholars with ordinary students in the 
same institution is found to be a great advantage to both; and since it not 
unfrcquently occurs that young men, differently circumstanced from pupil- 
teachers, in age, social position, and previous education, but possessing great 
aptitude for the office of a teacher, are excluded from the benefit of training, 
ly want of funds, there can be little question that the Committee of Privy 
Council would confer an important boon on the cause of education by admit¬ 
ting such ordinary students to compete for Queen’s scholarships at the 
expiration of one year’s residence in any training school, such students being 
specially recommended by the Principal. 

Lastly, with respect to the arrangement proposed for the ensuing examina¬ 
tion in training schools for male students, I am desired to represent that 
great inconvenience will be incurred by holding the examination of puiiil- 
teachers at the ajime time with that of students for the first year. 

If the arrangement be carried out, it will be impossible to lodge a great 
proportion of the candWates within the walls of the college, or to bestow 
upon them that amount of observation which the occasion demands. To 
lodge them out of the college must be in all cases undesirable, and in many 
oases impossible. 

And further, the students who may be expeefed to attend both examina¬ 
tions—those for whom alone the proposed arrangement can be favourable — 
will be sp few as not to deserve consideration in comparison ivith the very 
great inconvenience) both disciplinary and financial, which the proposed 
change must occasion. ® 

I am therefore requested to solicit the attention of their Lordships to the 
four points mentioned above, in t;he hojie that their Lordships may he 
induced— ' 

First.—'Fo make the payments of the Queen's scholars conditional only 
upon residence, and, if possible, prospective; the renewal of the scholarship 
being contingent ujion his good conduct, ns certified for the last year. 

Secondly.—^To'renew the. Queen’s scholarship, under certain limitations, a 
second time, so as to enable the Queen’s scholar to pass special examination 
at the end of the third year. 

Tffirdly.—To open the competition for Queen’s scholarships to ordinary 
students after one year’s residence in a training school. 
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, And lastly.*—To examine the Candidate Ifer Queen’s scholarships, as was 
done last year, after the‘dose of the examination of students. 

1 have the-honor to be, &c. , 

To the Secretary of the ■ (Signed) John G, ‘LoNsnanR. 

. Committee of Cowncil on Education. 


Reply to the foregoing Letter, 

• Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Reverend Sir, • Downing Street; 15 November 1864. 

In reply to the several points of your letter dated the 1st instant, I 
am directed to state that, 

1. My Lords cannot dispense with the certificate on which the quarterly 
payments for the maintenance of Queen’s scholars are issued. 

It appears to their Lordships that the hold of the colleges over the Queen’s 
scholars would be weakened rather than increased by the proposal, which 
only shifts the incidence of the loss, but inflicts no penalty upon the delin¬ 
quent who causes it. ^ 

The exhibition contemplates a training, moral and intellectual, of one year, 
and is paid by instalments fuc so much of the work done. 

The Committee of Coutlcil has always repudiated direct responsibily for 
the moral character of pupil-teachers (Mi»utes of 1848-9, p. 110) and Queen’s 
scholars (Minutes of 1861-2, Vol. I., p. 106). 

You will see upon reference to the Minutes of 1850-1 (Vol. I., p. xix) 
that my Lords contemplated the Queen’s scholarship, in relation to the 
Queen’s scholar, as a sefc-oif against payments “ due” from him, in the same 
manner as from any other student. 

As Queen’s scholars cannot forfeit their scholarship except by miscon¬ 
duct or desertion, it would not he unreasonable on the part of each college to 
give notice, on the admission of such scholars, that the parents or guardians 
are chargeable for the cost of maintaining and instructing the several scholars 
to the extent that those scholars may forfeit their scholarships. 

Death, sickness, and reasonable causes for a change of destination in life, 
have always been, and will be, admitted by my Lords as sufficient indemnities. 

It appears to their Lordships that they could not take any other ground 
without involving the principle that the Committee of Council presents candi¬ 
dates of its o^vn for training, instead of confining itself to ascertaining that 
the candidates presented are intellectually qualified, and have satisfied the 
proper judges of their moral and religious character. , 

My Lords have too much reliance upon the attested soundness of, the 
pupil-teacher system to expect that the necessity of forfeiture will be fre¬ 
quent, and too much reliance upon the high character of the training colleges 
to suppose that it will ever fail to be inflicted when necessary." 

For the reasons stated, my Lords dmnot consider that they can properly 
charge the Parliamentary Grant with the loss. • 

2. My Lords i^nd that Professor MdSeley has arrived at .the conclusion that 

two years is as long a period of training tis, when added to an apprenticeship 
of five y^rs, suffices to fit ordinary students for the oflice of elementary 
schoolmasters. * 

Their Lordships are of opinion that, taking the entire scale of grants os 
settled by the Minute of 28 June 1854 iuto account, it sufficiently enables 
the colleges to provide for a third year’s course of training, to the extent that 
the interests of elementary education are concerned therein. 

.'3. The Queen’s scholarship has been offered hitherto as a pupil*teacher’s 
j)ri/.e. To open it beyond that body, involves a change of considerable import¬ 
ance. Taking into account, however, the rela.xation in the niynber of such 


Queen’s 

scholar. 

ships. 


• Two-thirds in the c«e of females. 
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scholarsliips allowed in December last, my LorSs are not indisposed to add 
some force to the present competition. 1 ne authorities of training colleges 
may therefore name, not only keen’s scholars of the Jirst year for renewal 
as at present, but also, any other student (over 20 years of age) of the same 
standing, for the grant of sv\ch a scholarship, during the neirt year. The 
scholarship in these cases will be awarded on the student’s examination, viz., 
scholarships of 251.* to those placed in the first and second divisions, and 
20/.* to those in the third. The Principal will, of course, have to diminish 
his number of admissions open to new Queen’s scholars, in proportion as he 
retains a larger margin (see Minute of 20 August 1853, sec. 3, supra, p. 10) for 
the scholarships of former Queen’s scholars and students. The scholarships 
opened to the latter will not be renewable. 

4. My Lords will examine the first and second year’s students together, 
and the candidates for new Queen’s scholarships afterwards by themselves. 
The reasons given for this change entirely convince their Lordships. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


Examina¬ 
tion of stu¬ 
dents in 
Training 
schools. 


From the Rev. Richard Grecnall, on behalf of the^ Warrington Training School. 

Sir, Stretton, 10 November 1854. 

I SHALL feel obliged if you tvill inform me what the requirements of 
the Committee of Council are on the following points, respecting which the 
managers of this institution, and, I have reason to think, of similar others, 
both of male and female teachers, are in some doubt:— . 

1. AdS all the students who have been in residence for a full year to be 
offered for examination, and will this rule be considered binding on the 
managers ? 

2. Are any of those who have not resided a full year to be offered? 

Some difference of practice has hitherto prevailed on these points, which 

it seetns expedient to have definitively understood. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To the Secretary of the (Signed) Richard Greenall. 

Committee of Council on Education. 


• Reply to foregoing Letter. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, » Downing Street, 21 November 1854. 

In reply to the inquiries contained in your letter of the 10th instant, 
I am directed to state, that,— 

1. All students who have been in residence for one full yeaf ought to be 
presented to Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schodls, for examination. 

2. Students who have resided less than one full year should not be pre- 
’sefited.^ No pants can be made for ^the examinations which such students 

may pass, and their papers add unijeoessarily to the bdlk (already excessive) 
of those which must be revised with reference to the distribution of grants. 

My Lords are aware that some difference of practice, which it is not always 
in the power of their Lordships to prevent, has prevailed in different colleges, 
but the fofegoing explanation represents the rule which the Committee of 
Council desires to see uniformly adopted. 

I have the honor to be, &c. • 

To the R,ev. R. Greenall, Stretton. (Signed) R. R. W. Linqen. 


* Two-thirds in the case of females. 
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PAPERS USED AT THE GENERAL EXAMINATION. 
Chbistmas 1864. 


MALE STUDENTS.— Fibsx Year. 

All your ansuiers ar^to be written on this 'paper. Answers written on. any 
other paper will not be looked over. 

You are not permitted to answer more than one question in each section. 
Before beginning your answers, you are to fill up the following table, so far 
as it applies to you. 


Nante^ the 
Training School 
at which you 
, are now • 
oeing examined, ^ 

Tour Christian 
^ame and Surname 
in full, and the 
current Year of your 
Age. ^ 

• 

X>o you attend this 
amination as — 

1. A resident Studei%t, 

2. A Teacher to be egjf*^ 
mined for a Certificate ' 
cf Merit, and firom what 
School? 

Xfyou are or have 
been a Student, state 
the Month and Year 
in which ^fou entered 
the Ti'ainxng School, 
and the Month and 
Year in which 
you it. 



# 



1. THE HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD 

, TESTAMENT. 

2. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 

(Three hours allowed for this paper.) 

Section 1. 

1. Where are the following places situated? State what is recorded in 
Scripture of one of them : 

Damascus, Nineveh, Babylon. 

2. What are the principal rivers of Palestine? and what events are recorded 
in connexion with them respectively ? 

3. Describe the mountains of Palestine, illustrating your description by a 

Section 2. 

1 . Give dates for the following events: • 

’ITie call of Abram. The Exodus. * 'I’he first destruction 

The death of Jacob. The anointing of Saul. of Jerusalenf. 

2. What division did the ancient Jews make of the Books of the Old Tes¬ 

tament ? what Books were included in each division, and what references are 
made to this division in the^ew Testament? ^ 

• 3. Give some account of the Prophet Isaiah. What are the most impor¬ 

tant subjects to w4iich liis prophecies relate ? What histoncal facts does he 
record ? • 

* Section 3. • 

1. Give an account of the life of Jacob. • • 

2. Describe the conquest of Canaan by Joshua. 

3. Give the principal events in the history of Jerusalem, with the dates. 

Section 4. ^ » 

1. Relate the principal events in the life of one of the following kings—•- 

Rehoboam, Jeshoshaphat, Hezekiah. , 

2. Give some account of the nations bordering on Judea. * 

3. Give some account of the history of idolatry among the Jews. 

• C • 
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Section. 6 , 

1. Wliat reason is there for believing that St. Luke was descended from 
Gentile parents ? 

2. What internal evidence does the Gospel of St. Luke afford that it was 
written for the-benefit of the Gentile converts' ? 

3. “Now, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius 
Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his* 
brother Philip, tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysa- 
nias, tetrarch of Abilene.”— {Lmkem. 1.) Give some account of the time, and 
the persons and places mentioned in this passage. 

a e 

Section 6 . 

1. Into what principal sections may St. Luke’s Gospel be divided, and what 
chief events are recorded in each ? 

_2. What important events in the Gospel history are recorded exclusively by 
St. Luke ? 

3. What appears from the introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel to have been 
his scope and design in writing it? In the words “ For as,much as many 
have taken in hand to set forth,” &c.— (Luke i. 1.)—could any other of the 
Evangelists have been intended? And why? Could St. Luke have been 
one of the Seventy ? What reason is there fof believing that his Gospel was 
composed from that preached of St. Paul ? 

<V 

Section 7. . 

1. Relate the miracles of the healing of the man with the withered hand, 
and the stilling of the tempest. 

2. Whither did our Lora send “the Seventy?” » Give in your own words 
the substance of his charge to them. 

3. What passages of St. Luke’s Gospel admonish us to practise humility, 
Christian courage, perseverance, and constant preparation for death ? 

Section 8. 

1; Relate the events of the successive days of Passion Week, as recorded 
by St. Luke. 

2. “ When Pilate heard of Galilee he asked whether the man were a 
Galilean.”— (Luke xxiii. 6 .) Can you assign any reason other than curiosity 
for this question ? 

3. Describe the-Feast of the Passover as it was observed in the time of our 
Lord, and compare it with what is, recorded by St. Luke of the Last Supper. 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
- TO THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON! 

(Three Hours allowed for,this Paper.) 

Action 1. ^ 

1. Give texts of Scripture illustrative of the four last articles of the 

Apostles’ Creed. ' • ' . 

2. Write out the address of the catechist to the child on repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, and give texts of Scriptiure illustrative of it. 

3 . Statq what is required of thqse who receive the Sacraments respectively, 
and prove the answers from Scrijjture, 

Section 2. 

1. Mention texts of Scripture to show that “we ought at all times humbly 
to eteknowledgfe our sins before God, but chiefly when we assemble and meet 
f 6 ^^er,’*"feo. &c.' ' 

,2. What are the principal parts of the public worship of God as statod in 
the “general eH»ortetion,’* and what Scriptural authority have we for each of 
thsse forms' 6 f Worship? ' ■ ■ 
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3. Wherefore let us beseech Him to grant us true repentance emd His 
Holy Spirit,” &c. What blessings are stated in "the Absolution” to,be 
consequent on these gifts ? 

Section 3. , ’ 

1 . Write out the collect “for Grace” at Morning Prayer. 

,, 2. How may the supplications in the Litany be mvidea? Write out onq in 
each division. , ; 

3. With what clause do the prayers of the Church usually terminate? Give 
texts of Scriptme illustrative of that clause. 

Section 4. 

1. What reasons are there for believing St. James to have been the first 

bishop of Jerusalem ? ' 

2. Give some account of the history of the .Church of Palestine after the 
death of St. James. 

3. Who were the Apostolic Fathers ? .Give an account of one of tliem aiid 
of his writings. , 

Section 6. 

1. Under wfiat emperors did the Church chiefly endure persecution,; ahd.ftt 

what dates? ^ : 

2. Give a particular account of the persecution of the Church under one of 

the Roman emperors. . • 

3. What tertimony is borne by heathen authors to the early ^reAd Of 
Christianity, and what as to the nature of the religious worship of Christians 
and their morality ? What reasons were alleged for their persecution J 

Section 6. 

1. Give some account of the life of Constantine the Great. 

2. What great doctrines did the first four Councils severally afSrm, and in 
opposition to what heresies ? 

3. Give an account of Julian the Apostate. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(Three hours allowed for this paper.) 

Section 1. 

Give the reason for each step in working one of the following sruns : 

1. (a) Multiply 231 bv 29. • 

(6) Multiply f by t and divide the produo* by -J-. 

2. (a) Multiply •30/6 by 1'072 and divide the product by '008. 

(b) Reduce 7s. lO^d. to the decimal of 1?. 

3. (a) Extract the square ro#t of 652864. 

(5) Multiply 12 ft. 5 in, by lift. 7 id. 

,. . Sectidh 2. , • 

1. If the poor-rate on 23?. 17s. 6d. be 3^ 9si 7d.,, how much is tbaf in the 

pound ? • 

2. How much loaf sugar at lid. per lb. is equal in value to 3 qrs. VlBs. of 

moist sugar at 6^d. per lb. ? • • , 

3. I buy goods for 600/. ready money, and sell them directly for 680/., 
giving 3 months’ credit, what is gained per cent, per annum 7 

Section 3. ^ • 

Express the sums of money mentioned in the following questions, in the 
decixmil'coinage; work the sums decimally, and reduce the answers to the 
present currency 

1. A spoon costs 7s. 9d., how many dosea can he bou£dti> &>r 441. 8s. 3d. ? 

• C 2 • 
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* / 3. A man who owe* 2,3481., pays 12«.^i^< for every pound which he owes, 
how much does he pay in all? 

3. What sum of money is that which being lent at simple interest will in 
8 months amount to 2971. 12s., and in 15 mpnths to 3361., and at what rate 
per cent. ? . ■ < 

Section 4, 

The following questions are to be worked decimally, and the answers' given 
in the decimal coinage :— 

1. In what time will 1881. 3 florins 2 cents amount to 1921. 1 florin, at 

5 per cent, per annvun ? ' 

2. A bankrupt’s effects were worth 4,2651., and hfe estate paid three dh-i- 
dende of 2 florins 5 cents, I florin 1 cent. 8 mils, and 2 florins 9 mils, in the 
pound respectively; what was the whole loss sustained by his creditors? 

3. If 2,8431. 7 florins 5 cents be due from London to Paris when 11. is 
worth 25 francs, bow muclf must be remitted when a guinea is worth 
27 francs ? 

Settion 5. 

1. What is the cost of building a wall 1 mile long, 6 feet high, and 2^ 

bricks thick, at 131. 3s. 6d. per rod ? , . * 

2. Zinc sheets are 7 feet long and 2 feet 8 in, wide; how many such sheets 
would be required to cover a roof 50 feet long aad 13 ft. 6 in. wide? Each 
square foot of the zinc weighs 26 c^z. and costs 6itl., what would be the cost 
and weight of such a roof ? 

3. One bushel of cement mixed with two of sand will cover 34 square yards 
when laid on one inch thick; the cement costs Is. per bushel, the sand 5s. 6d. 
for 20 bushels, and the labour Is. 7tl. per square .yard; what is the cost of 
plastering a house-front 40 feet high and 70 feet long ? 

Section , 

1. Paper bangings are sold in pieces 12 yards long and 21 inches wide, 
how many pieces are required to paper a room 20feet long, 15 feet wide, and 
13 feet high; and what does the work cost when done with paper at 6s. per 
piece, allowing 1 piece in 7 for waste, and Is. lOd. per piece for hanging? 

2. How many deal planks 10 feet long, 11 inches wide, and 2| inches 

thick are required to plank a floor 20 feet 2 inches wide and 30 feet long, and 
what is the cost of the timber at 7l. per load of 50 cubic feet, and 1/. per load 
for sawing and carting ? ■ . 

3. The mortar for a rod of brickwork requires li cubic yards of lime at 12s. 
per yard, and 3 cubic yards of sand at 3s. 6d. ; what is the cost of the lime 
and sand required for building a circular tunnel whose internal diameter is 
■6 feet, and which is 3i bricksthick and 100 yards long? 


ENGLISH HISTQRY. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

’ ^ Secffon 1. 

1. Give some account of Caesar’s invasions of Britain. • 

2. Under what^ empettw and what general was Britain next invaded by 

the Romans ? Give some account of its history from that timh until the 
end of the century. , 

3. Give some general account of the state of Europe in the century in 
which the Roman legions were withdrawn from Britain. 

Section 2. 

1. .'WBence Aid the Anglo-Saxons come? Give some account of their 
successive invasions, and of the kingdoms they established. 

2. Give some account of the reign of one of the following Anglo-Sa.xon 
kiifgs :— 

(a) Egbert, (5) Alfred, (c) Edward the Confessor. 
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3. Give some account of the l>sni8h kuraeioni of England and other 
countries of Europe. 

Seetidn.3. ' , 

Give some account of the Etistbiy of England in one of the following 
centuries!— 

1. The eleventh. 2. The: fifteenth. 3. The eighteenth. , 

Section 4. 

1. Give ssme account of the reign of one of the following sovereigns :— 

Hemgr II., (6) Edward I., (c) Edward IV. 

2. Give some account of the leading statesmen in one of the following 
reigns. 

(a) Edward VI., (ft) Anne, (o) George III, 

3. Give some account of one of the folldWhg historical epochs, and of its 
influence on the national prosperity :— 

(a) 'Fhe loss of his French dominions by King John. 

(ft) The Union of England with Scotland. 

(c) The American War of Independence. 

« , * Section 5. 

Give some account of one of the folloying series of events :— 

1. The settlement of America. 

2. The acquisition of the West India Islands. 

3. The conquest of India. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. 

Describe one of the following coast lines :— 

1. The west coast of England from the Solway to the Bristol Channel. 

2. The west coast of Ireland. 

3. The coast of Europe from the mouth of the Elbe to that of the Adour. 

Section 2. 

Describe 6ne of the following coast lines 

1. The west coast of Africa. 

2. The coast of Asia from Aden to Cape Comorin. • 

3. The coast of the United States of America from the Bay of Fundy to 
Cape Hatteras. 

• Section 3. 

Describe the course of,one of the following rivers and its tributaries, 
mentioning the most important cities and towns upon their banks. • 

1. The Hiamds. 2. The geine. 3. • The Rhine* 

, Section*4. 

Give the names of six of the most important cities or towns in one of, the 
following countries, describe the position* of each, and mention anything for 
which it is remarkable. ♦ 

1. Scotland. 2. Belgium. 3. Prussia. 

Section 5. , • 

Draw an outline map of Asia. * 

Section 6. • ^ 

Draw an outline map of Russia. 
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’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Eveiy Candidate is required to write out the paraphrase.. 

He may select auestions to answer at his discretion from all the sections, 
not however exceeaing six in the whole, exclusively of the paraphrase. 

Paraphrase the following passage, (Tba will be good enough to remember 
that you are not asked to expand the passage j but to render the same sense in 
different, though equivalent, terms.) 

The office of justices in eyre was instituted in the reign ctf Henry the 
Second, the king having dmded the kingdom into six •circuits, a little 
different from the present, and commissioned these new created judges to 
administer justice and try writs of assize in the several counties. 'iTiese 
remedies are said to have been then first invented; before which, all causes 
were usually terminated in the,c<^nty courts, according to the Saxon custom; 
or before the king’s justiciaries in the Aula Regis, in pursuance of the Norman 
regulations. The latter of which tribunals travelling about ^vith the king’s 
person, occasioned intolerable expense and delay to the, suitors j and me 
former, however proper to little debts and minute actions, where even injus¬ 
tice is better than procrastination, were now become liable’to too much 
ignorance of the law', and too much partiallcy as to facts, to determine 
matters of considerable moment. " 


Section 1. 

Read as far as the first full stop. 

1. “ The king having divided.” How are these words connected with the 
rest of the sentence in point of construction ? Do they belong to the sub¬ 
ject or to the predicate of the sentence ? State the reasons of your answer. 

2. With what noun does “different” agree? With what noun “com¬ 
missioned ”? With what other preceding word, besides its noun, must 
“ commissioned ” be joined in order to parse it fully? 

3. What parts of speech arc “little” and “new*’? Do you know this by 
their form or by their position ? Add a few remarks, such as you would 
address to children of a senior class upon these words, in explaining the use 
of inflexion. 

Section 2. 


. “ These remedies . regulations.” 

1. “These remedies are said to have been then first invented.” . Pick out 
the auxiliary verbs from this sentence. What voices, moods, and tenses do 
they respectively help to constitute ? 

2. “ Before which,” “ Before the king’s justiciaries.” Explain the diffe¬ 
rence of meaning in the word “ before ” in these two clauses. Which is 
likely to have been the earlier of the two meanings ? Why ? 

3. Name an adjectival form of each of the following words— remedy, invent, 
terminate, custom, regulate s markid'g off by hyphens .the syllable which in 
eabh case gives the adjectival force to the word. 

4. Name (singular and plural) tjbe demonstrative pronouns. Show how 
they differ in sense from each othgr. Name the adverbs of time, and the 
adverbs pf place, which correspond respectively to each demonstrative pro¬ 
noun. 

6. “ AU. causes were usually terhiinated in the county courts according to 
the Saxon custom, or before the “king’s justiciaries in the Aula Rems in 
pursuance of the Norman regulations.’’ PVs® ®.*“ 2 h word separately. What 
is meant by antithesis ? Illustrate your answer by means of this sentence. 

Section 3. ■ ■ 

“ The latter of which tribunals" 

t. Parse, (a) according to etymology, (6) aoomrding to syntax, the words— 
lat^r—^former—better—as they occur in the passage just given. 
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2. What is the differeace* between ^th|^- possessive and the -olaective case I 
In what ditferent ways may the objective case be govemed ? Illustrate your 
answer from the same passage. 

3. Give English words (witti their meanings) deriyed from the Latin— 
pendo—cado—^tribuo—ago—pars—moveo. 

4. “ Minute actions,” “ paraality as to facts,” “ to determine matters.” 
Explmn the government of each of the words in italics in the last passage. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Write the first line of your first answer as a specimen of copy-srtting in large- 
hand; and the first line in your second answer as a specimen of copy- 
setting in small-hand; ^ , 

Section 1. 

1. What are t^e advantages, and what the disadvantages, of the individual 
and the simultaneous methods, respectively, of teaching to read, and how 
may the disadvantages best be obviated ? If you itk, acquainted with any 
union of the two methods which has been adopted with advantage, describe it. 

2. After the mechaiycal'difiiculties of reading have been overcome, what 
are the difficulties which the elementary Jeacher has chiefly to contend with in 
the manner of reading; and"how may they best be overcome? 

3. What are the characteristics of a good manner in reading ? What works 
may be used to teach accentuation and intonation ? 

• Section 2. 

1. What are the characteristics of good writing as adapted to the purposes 
of elementary instruction? In what respects does what is called “cali- 
graphy ” fall short Of this object ? Describe the steps to be taken succes¬ 
sively to form the handwriting of a child. 

2. Describe Mulhauser’s method of teaching to write, and illustrate it by 
a series of models adapted to the teaching of it. 

Section 3. 

1. What is the best means of correcting dictation lessons? 

2. When the mechanical difficulties of “ writing from dictation ” have been 
overcome, what other things may the same process be employed to teaph, 
and how best ? 

3. What faculties of the mind are exercised in •'composition lessons? 
Write down the subjects of a graduated series^f composition lessons. , 

Section 4. 

Describe fully the expedients best to be adopted in teaching one of the 
following rules of arithmetic, so that th% reason of every step .in the working 
may be understood, and-illustrate them by examples. • . 

• 1. Subtraction. * ^ 2. Long division. • 

3. Compound multiplication by paore than one figure, in the decimal 
• coinage. 


LATJN. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. , • 

1. State generally the relations (of one word to another) which are expressed 

by the cases of nouns in Latin. , 

2. Does the Latin language contain any article (part of speech)? . What 
Latin word has been cla^d under this tilde, uid for what purpose? 
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3.. pwlioe throt^h all csuw, of both numbers,-— 
passus {gen. passhs). mensia (jren, menais). latus {gen, lateris). 

4. Decline (case, gender, number) the following ad|)ectives— 
cmrvus. sac^r. fortis. ferox. 

Section 2. 

1. Decline the personal pronoun tu and the relative pronoun qui. 

2. Give the possessive forms of — 

ego. tu. ille. nos. vos. « 

Point out the difference of concord in the lbllo\i^g L^tin and English 
versions— ; 

He cut off his own feet, _ She cut off Ae»: own feet. 

Ipse suos pedes sibi abscidit. Ipsa suos poides sibi abscidit. 

They cut off their own feet. 

Turn this last line into Latin iti further illustration of your answer. 

3. What is the difference between declension and conjugation as applied to 
Latin verbs ? Illustrate each part of your answer by examples. 

4. What are the concords between Noun and Verb? Pronoun and Verb ? 

Noun and A^ective? Give an example of each. » 

Section 3. ' » 

1 . Give the following tenses, at length, from the verb Possum— 

The present indicative. The future indicative. 

The perfect indicative. The pluperfect subjunctive. 

2. Compare the Latin with the English language as regards the employ¬ 
ment of auxiliary verbs. Give examples throughouVyour answer. 

3. Render into Latin the follomng expressions— 

I shall love. To have advised. 

I shall have heard. Ye may have been. 

I may have been advised. (Worthy, or in order,) to be loved. 

By r^ing. They would be ruled. 

Section 4, 

1. Name the undeclinable parts of speech in I..atin. Which of these words, 
though undeclined themselves, may affect the declension of other words ? 
Give instances in each case. 

2. Examine the correctness, or otherwise, of the following expressions— 

ante domino. apud urbem. sine matrem. juxta patrem. 

cum fratre. post sororem. pro patriam. trans monte. 

Is the government of one case® rather than another by prepositions entirely 
conventional, or is it capable of being accounted for by any general difference 
of meaning? 

3. To what extent will the meanin^ot Latin \^brda guide you to the gender 

of them ? 'Vha.y is not this rule sufficient ? What other rules have you got 
to sftipply its failure? , 

4. Give the gender and genitive case singultw of the following nouns— 
Mars. October. Britannia. iVargentum. sedes. virtus. sanguis. 

opus. rus. '* 

* Section 5. 

1. Give the— . ° • 

2nd person, present indicative;^ Ist person, perfect indicative; infi- 
. ni^ive mood; gerunds ; participles active; participles passive; 
of each of the following verbs— 

specto. scribo. traho. peto. capio. trado. deleo. frango. 

1 intelligo. 

2. 'Translate the following sentence into English literally — 

,Vera autem et sapiens animi magnitudo pnndpem se esse mavult qullm 
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videri. Etenim, qui ex enrore knipeiitoe muliitudima pendet, luc in 
magnis viiis non est habendua. 

Parse every word as fiw as the first ftdl 8tnq>. Prove, from this passage, the 
rule for concord between relative and ante«^ent. 


MUSIC. 

, (Three Horn’s allowed for this Paper.) 

1. —The supplements^ questions are not to be attempted by any candidate 

of the first yeiw* who has not answered one question in each of the 
preceding scions. No such candidate may answer more than two 
of the supplementary questions. 

2. — Candidates of the second year, and teac]iers in charge of schools, may 

not answer more than six questions, but may choose them from any 
part of the paper. 

• Division I. 

. Section 1. r 

1. If Music were more generally cultivated in our public schools, what 
effect would it have bn thd general progress of our pupils ? 

■ SectioT^2. 

1. What do we employ in order to represent to the eye the different pitch 

of the musical notes ? , 

2. What is an interval, and what is the distinguishing interval between the 
major and minor modes ? 

3. Which major key has 4 sharps, and which minor key 4 flats ? What 
is the relative major key to D minor? 

Section 3. 

1. Write the common chords of C, G, and F, major and minor, with their 
inversions. 

2. Why and how are consecutive fifths and octaves to be avoided ? 

3. What is meant by modulation? What rule or rules would you lay 
down as a guide in modulation? (1) Starting from a major key, and in a 
short piece—“ a song or a tune ”—what is- the usual course observed in 
composition? Give an example. (2) Starting from a minor key, and in a 
piece of small dimensions, what is the usual course ? • Give an example. 

• 

Division II. 

1. Classify the various voiijps, male and female. 

2. Draw a diagram showing the lir\ps taken from the full stave of eleven 
lines to form the particular staves for separate voices. 

3. Write any two of the following exercises— 

1. Writdthe Wddle note C in the fdur clefs. 

2. Write the lower treble D for the three other parts. 



3. Write the lower treble E for the three other parts,^ 



4. Write the lower treble F for the three other parts. 



6. Write the lower treble G for the alto and the tenor. 



6. Write the treble notes A and B as they should appear in the alto 
part. 



7. Write the lower alto A with the signature of the bass clef. 



4. Write these passages in the three other clefs. ^ 






• . . « * 

5. Show on the following stave the alterations between the dominant 7th 
in its four positions, and the tonic. * « 
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6. Give the. chords ^ No. 1, compressed harmony in extended harm'bny ip 
No. 2, and show the practical advanta^je resulting from a simple extension of 
the chords. 


No. 1.—Compressed Harmony. 




7. Transpose the bass and melody of the following chant into the meyor 
keys of F natural and D; and form in each the two inner parts from the 
figured bass. 
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• 

EUC^1.ID. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper). 

Books I. to rV. 

Section 1. 

1. Upon the same base and upon the same side of it there cannot be two 
triangles which have their two sides terminated at one extremity of the base 
equal to one another, and likewise those which are terminated at the other. 

2. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, each to each, but the angle contained by the tfi'O. sidef of the one of 
them, greater than the angle contained by the two sides equal to th|]n of the 
other, the base of that which has the greater angle shall be greater than the 
base of the other. 

3. To a given straight line to apply a parallelogram which shall be equal 
to a g^ven triangle, and have one of its angles equal to a given rectilineal 
angle. 

Section 2. 

1. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square of the whole 

line is equal to the squares of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle 
contained by the rtvo parts. ‘ 

2. If a straight line be divided inV> two equal and also into two unequal 
parts; the squares of the two unequal parts are together double of the square 
of half the line, and of the square of thedine between the points of section. 

3. To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

O 

s 

Section 3. 

1. If any two points be taken in the circumference of a circle, the straight 
line which joins them shall fall within the circle. 

2. The diameter is the greatest straight Une in a cii'cle; and of all others 
that which is nearer to the centre is always greater than the one more remote : 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

3. If from any point without a circle two straight lines be drawn, one of 
which cuts the circle and the other touches it; the rectangle contained by 
the whole line which cuts the circle and the part of it without the circle, shall 
be equal to the square of the line which touches it. 

Section 4. 

1. About a circle to describe a triangular equiangular to a given triangle. 

2. To describe an isosceles triangle, having each of the angles at the base 
double of the third angle. 

3. •To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon in a given circle. 


MECHANICS. 

(Three Hours alldwed for this Paper.) * 

Section 1. . 

1. Define the unit of work, and prove that if a pressure of 5 lbs. be exerted 
throqgh 7 fert, the number of units hf work done is represented by 7 X 6- 

2. State the principle of the parallelogram of pressures, and describe fully 
an experiment by which it may be proved. 

3. Prove that in a straight lever the power and weight are inversely as their 
distanees liom th« ftilcrum. 

^ Section 2. 

l.''What is the 'stren^h of a wire, J iiich in diameter, of iron which will 
bear ^5 tons per square inch ? 
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2. A train weighing 60 tons travels on a railway at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour, the resistances of fnction and the tfif being estimated at 8 lbs. per tori; 
at what horse-power does the engine work? 

3. The piston of a steam-engine is 36 inches in diameter, the length of the 
stroke is 6 feet, and it makes 6 strokes per minute; under what effective 
pressure per square inch must it work in order to yield 75 horse-power at 
the piston? 

Section 3. 

1. A ba^ofirori 15 feet long, and supported at its extremities, has 3 cwt. 
suspended from a point distant 6 inches lirom one point of support, what is 
the pressure c>4i the dther point of sup^rt, first when the weight of the bar 
is neglected, and secondly, when 161b. is allowed per foot for the weight of 
the bar? 

2. Exhibit, by means of diagram, any useful combination of three pulhes, 
and determine the relation between the power“and weight in that combination. 

3. A weight is suspended from a given point in a cord whose extremities 
are fixed to any two given points ; show how the tensions on the two parts of 
the cord may b^determineo by means of a scale and compasses. 

« »¥ 

Section 4. 

Describe fully one of the following machines, illustrating your description 
by a diagram. ^ 

• 1. A thrashing machine. 2. A gas meter. 

Section 5. 

Describe one of fhe following machines, illustrating your description by 
a diagram. 

1. A flour mill. 2. An organ. 


ALGEBRA. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 


Section 1. 


1. From 2 a + b (2 X — c) take 3 be — a -f- 6 bx, 

2. Divide — 3 a^x — 3 ax^ -|- ar’ by a ■+■ ». 

3. Show that if — 6 be subtracted from a the remainder is o -h 5,' and 
that if — a be multiplied by — b the product ia + q b. 

Section 2. i 

1. Multiply 4 a’ —6a -f- 9 by 2a -f- 3. 


a 


2. Show that a”* X aS «»■+» and a”-i-a" = a’’""; and 
•* — Sa" c" -h 20 *“ by a”*—c”. » 


x‘* 

3. Divide 


lli^ 4l<r’ 

’ l2~ + “8 


23x „ , 2a:’ 

If 


5x 

T 


4- 1. 


divide 


• Section 3. 

1. Reduce to its simplest form— 

“ ^ 4- a?’ 

a -f- ar a — a? a* — x ^' 

2. Show that ^24 -}- v^54 — v^6, =: 4 v^fi, and extract the square root of 
4 X* —12 ar> -|- 25 x^ — 24 a: -+- 16; proring the principal s|eps of the process. 

3. Prove the rule for finding the greatest common measure, and find the 
greatest common measure of 

6x^ — 4a^*—lla:*—3a:® — 3a:—1 , and " • 

4x/* 4- 2ar‘— 18a:* 4-3* — S>:., 
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Malk Studmta in 


1. Solve the equations— . 

(a) 14 g =s 4 + ^ 

a? + 6 a? 4- 4 a 
(*) —a— H-e- 


Seeti<m4. 


+ 13 


= 3*. 


2. (o) 5 


(a -I- b) »a ? 

a 


Ja? = ae — 3bx. 


(&) a + X + \/ a* -j- bz + — b. • • 

3, (a) V’(l + a)“ 4- (1 — a) a; 4- •V^ (I — a)* 4- (14- a) a: = 2a. 

(h\ _ 1 _— Q _?1_ _ Q 

2y 4- 3a? — 2^ 4- 3y 2a? 4- 3ir — 


- Section 5. 

‘ 1. Find two consecutive numbers such that the half and the fifth parts of 

the first taken together shall be equal to the third and fourth joarts of the 
second taken together. , 

2. What two numbers are those whose sum is ,40 and the sum of their 
cubes 19000? 

3. If 18 oxen, in five weeks, eat G'acres of grass, and 45 oxen eat 21 acres 
in nine weeks, the grass growing uniformly; how many weeks’ food for an 
ox were there on each acre before they began to feed, and how many grew 
on an acra per week ? 

* 

Section 6. 


1. There are three schools, boys’, girls’, and infants’, containing together 
266 children. 'Fhere are four times as many in the infants’ school an4 twice 
as many in the girls’ as there are in the boys’. How many are there in each ? 

2. A square room requires 676 sujjerficial feet of paper to cover its walls; 
hut if it were 3 feet higher this quantity of paper would only cover three of its 
walls. What are its dimensions? 

N.B.—Windows, doors, &c. are to be neglected in the calculation. 

3. A book is published at a cost of 6s. per copy and sold at 10s. per copy. 
Now if it had been sold at 6s. Sd. per copy the annual sale would have been 
200 copies more, the edition would have been sold off two years sooner, and 
it '^ould have begun to pay profit one year later. How many copies were 
published and what was ihe annual sale ? 

N.B.—The interest of money «s to be neglected in the calculation. 


WELSH. 

* _ • 

' (Three Hours allow^ for this Paper.) 

1. 'franslate into fcnglish one of the two following passages*— 

Fy mol, fy mol; gofidus wyf o barwydenau fy nghalon; mac fy nghalon 
yn terfysm ynof; ni ^af dewi, am i ti glywed sain yr udgom, O fy enaid, 
a gwaeda rhjtfel. Dinystr ar ddinjratr a gyhoeddwyd; canys yr holl dir a 
anrheithiwyd; yn ddisymmwth y distrywiwyd fy lluestai i, a’m cortenni yn 
ddiattreg. 

Hai! Ueisiwch jrr udgym ar goppa bryn Siou; 

PaUgenwcb g&n molawd, chwi fedms gantoiion, 

I’n Slaenor oadarnaf, a hbllol orchfygodd 
Dywysog jt Awyr, a’i ami fyddinoedd. 

* Daetb heddyw o’r frwydr, &i ddillad yn goohion ; 

A’i gleddyf yn Uifo gaa waed' ei elybion; 
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A llefodd “ Efen^l, sef rhyddid. tafag’wvddol, 

Iwch feibiou ca«thiwed, mewn teyrnas adymunpl. 

Ennillais i heddyw, ’r ol yindrecn anliydyn, 

A’r diedi); ormesdeyrn, oedd beunydd eich gelyn.” 

2. Parse fully, in Englisb, the first two lines of whichever of the above 
passages you have translated; and explain the literal mutations of the whola 
passage. 

3. IVanslate into Welsh one of the two following passages : — 

Come let us walk ■ abroad and see the wondewml works of God. Let us 
behold the‘earth, the sky, the sea, the animals, the birds, the fishes, and the 
plants. Do they not all bear witness to the goodness of our Creator? Do 
they not all show his handiwork, and his providence ? Examine them well, 
O man; try to understand them ; and be thankful! 

He was a young man, born in a humble position, who, thanks to the in¬ 
stitutions of his country, had been able to gain a slight amount of general 
knowledge. He was placed in a situation, faor^ remunerated, which tended 
to separate him from his fellow-parishioners. Such a rapid rise completely 
turned his head^ he gave himself airs, disdained his equals, became inso¬ 
lent to his enmloyers, aspired to an higher occupation^)^nd, like the frog in the 
fable, thougnt that by puffing himself up, he should oecome as big as an o.x. 

4. Explain fully the construction of the following phrases :— 

Bod eisiau arno sydd eglur. 

Nid yw hyd yn nod y c^oethogio« heb drallod. 

Yr hon yr oedd ei brawd yn gl&f. 


MALE STUDENTS (co«ti»wect).—S bcoxd Year. 


I. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

II. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

(Three Hovus allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1, 

On what occasions was St. Peter cast into prison at Jerusalem, and 
under what circumstances was he set free ? In what words did he address 
the council on his second appearance before them ? * 

2. Describe geographically the countries from which those persons "came 
who heard the Apostles preach on the day of Pentecost. 

3. “ And all that believed bad all things common ” (Acts h. 44). In what 

sense are the words “ had all things coi*mon,” to be received ? Give Scrip¬ 
tural grounds for your anSwer to this question. ■ ^ 

• * Secttoti 2. • • 

1. Relate, shortly, the history of the»Church, between the conversion of 
St. Paul find the departvufe of Barnabas from Antioch to Tarsus tc^seek Saul 
(Acts xi. 26). 

2. Give some accoupt of the chronol<^y of the Acts of the Apostles. 

3. Have you any observations to mak^on the following passages?— 

“ Which was with the deputy of the country Sergius Paulus ” 
(Acts xiii. 7). • 

“ Philippi which is the chief of that part of Macedonia and a colony ” 
(Acts xvi. 14). 

" For as I passed 'in and beheld your devotions I fouild an altar jivith 
this inscription. To thb unknown God ” (Acts xvii. 23). 
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Section 3. . 

1. What is recorded^)f St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalejn ? 

2. What probable accotaiif rtiay be ^ven of St. Paul’s labours during his 
confinement at Rome, and after his release ? 

3. What is known of the following persons mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles ? 

Apollos, Titus, Erastus, Aristarchus, l^chicus, Tropliimus, Gallio, the 
high priest Ananias (Acts xxiii. 2), Herod the king (Actsxii. 1), King 
Agrippa (Acts xxv. 13). 

Section 4. c • 

1. Describe Galatia geographically, and give some account of its history. 

2. What is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, concerning St. Paul’s visit 
to Galatia 1 

3. “ I marvel that ye are sp soon removed from him that ctdled you ” 
(Gal. i. 6). ’ro what period does the expression “ so soon ” probably refer 
Assign reasons for the answer you give to this question. 

Section 5. 

1. What difference is obsen^able in respect to the authority with which 
St. Paul addresses the Galatians and the Romans How do you account for 
the difference ? 

2. St. Paul does not in the EpistKs to the Galatians lay down the doctrine 
of the Gospel at large as he does in that to the Romans. Assign a reason 
for this. 

3. Th^, church of the Galatians included Jews and Jewsh proselytes. How 
does this appear from the Epistle ? 

Section 6. 

1. “When the brethren knew, they brought him down to Caesarea and 
sent him forth to Tarsus a city of Cilicia ” (Acts x. 30). What passage in. 
the Epistle to the Galatians refers to this journey, and what argument may 
thence be derived for thinking that the journey in question was made by 
land? 

2. “ And I, brethren, if I yet preach cu’cumcision, why do I yet suffer per¬ 
secution? Then is the offence of the cross ceased” (Gal. v. 11.) Explain 
this passage and illustrate it by passages from the Acts of the Apostles. 

3. “ 'rhen after thrfee years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter and abode 

with him fifteen dwa” (Gal. i. 18.) Prove from the Acts of the Apostles 
that St. Paul abode but,^ short time at Jerusalem on this visit, and show how 
he was employed. u 

Section 7. 

1. Explain the following passages :— 

“ Brethren, if any man be t^ken in a Vault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one, in the Mirit of meekness, considering thyself 
lest thou also be tempted ” (^al. v. 1). 

Brethren Tbeseech you be as I am j for I am as ye are: j'e have not 
injured me at all ” (Gal. iv<, 12). 

2. Explain the following passage :—“ Having begun in the spirit are ye 
now mane perfect by the flesh?” (<^1. in. 3). In what sense are the words 
spirit and flesh usea in this Epistle f- 

3. What reason is to be assigned for the use of the following words by 
St. Paul in the commencement of his Epistle ?—“ Paul an Apostle, not of 
man neitljer by man ” (Gal. i. 1); Give other passages in which he asserts 
his apostleship tcH have been derived immediately from Christ. From what 
other Apostle was he distinguished in thb respect? 



ExhhMnaticm Papers fin* 

ECCLESIASTlCAt THISTORY. 

(Three Hours allowed fo£ this. Paper.) 

1. The 15th and the first half of the l€th centuries. 

2. ' The Reformation in England. 

Section 1. . 

1. Give some particulars of the life of one of the following persons:— 

(a) Wickliffe; (6) Huss; (o) Erasmus. 

2. Give s(*ne account of those communities of Christians who, before the 
Reformation, repudiateckfundamental doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

3. What circumstances in the political state of Europe, and in the progress 

of knowledge and the arts of civilization, to%vards the close of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries; favoured the Reformation, and 
in what way ? • 

Section 2. 

1. Give some account of the early life of Martin Luther. 

2. Who were tire three principal sovereigns of Europe at the time of the 
Reformation in Germany? W'hat were their characters respectively, and in 
what relation aid th^ stand Ijp each other ? • 

3. Who were the Popes (|uring the first quarter of the sixteenth century ? 
Give some account of their history. Name the great commercial state of 
that age, and state who were.is greatest nftrchants, witers, and artists? 

Section 3. 

1. Give some account of one of the following reformers :— 

(a) Zyinglius; (b) Farel; (c) Calvin. * 

2. What were indulgences ? Give some account of the measures taken by 
Tezel to promote the sale of indulgences in Germany, and their results. 

3. What ^eans were taken by the Pope to silence Luther ? Who were 
his chief antagonists ? Give some account of his appearance at the Diet of 
Worms. What testimony does his early life afford to the existence of piety 
and learning among the monastic orders in Germany? 

Section 4. * 

1. What, before the reign of Heniy VIII., had been the chief grounds of 
collision between the the Popes and the Sovereigns of England? What 
were the objects of the statutes of Provisors and of Prtemunire ? 

2. What measures were taken for the suppression of Wickliffe's translation 

of the Scriptures ? Give some account of the history of the Lollards in the 
reigns of Ilenry IV. and Henry VII. • 

3. What general councils were held in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and under what circumstances ? 

V Section 5. 

1. Give some account of one of the following persons :— 

(a) Sir T. Iflore ; (6) Tyndal; (c) Latimer. • 

* 2. Give some ^count of the books •issued hy authority in the reign of 

Henry VIII. By whose authority were’they issued? What three great 
principles qf the English Reformation weA established in that reign ? 

3. What bishops of Henry the Eighth’s reign were on the side of the 
Reformation; and what on the side of Siei^ope ? How did Cranmer act in 
regard to the Six Articles ? What did he ,aavise in regard to the revwoues 
of the monasteries ? 

Section 6, ^ 

1. How long did the reign of Edu'ard VI. last^ What wdte the first acts 
of his reign in favour of the Reformation ? 

2. Give some account of the history of the Liturgy in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VT. What controversy was raised by Hooper, and with what results? 

3. Give some account of the history of Cranmer during the reign of Mary. 

* D 
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LOGAlliT«MlC'AElTHMB?HO. 

(Two Hourt allowed for this iPaper.) 

Section 1. 

1. Define a logarithm; and show that the logarithm of the product of 
two numbers is equal to the sum of their logarithms; and the logarithm of 
their cmotient, to the diff^nce of their logarithms. 

2. Show that the integral portion or index of the logarithm of an integral 

munber is equal to one less than its number of integers. t. 

3. One person out of 46 is said to die every year fn England, and one out 
’ of 34 to be bom; if there were no emigration, in how many years would the 

population double itself? 

'' ' Section 2. 

1. Find the value Of - 

i 

(1-0366) X (69-4283) 

(6-9243)* 

2. Find the value of r 

v'0-006453 X 4/i0-66943)» ' 

(-00U069)» 

3. Given 2* + 35 X 2'“ = 12, And the value of x. 

Section 3. 

1. What will a capital of 120J. amount to in 10 years at 6 per cent, per 

annum compound interest ? <> 

2. In how many years will 11. become 21. at 4 per cent, per annum com¬ 
pound interest ? 

3. What is the present value of an annuity of 20/. to continue 40 years, 
reckoning interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum? 


HIS'l^RY OF ENGLAND. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

The constitutional History of JEngland. 

The history of manners and customs in England. 

^ Section 1. 

What particulars can you igive of the manners and customs of the people 
in England in one of the following periods ? 

1. Ihe Anglo-Saxon period. 

2. From the reign of Heniy IV. to that of Richard III. 

3. The reigns or Charles II. and James II. 

< 

- . Sestion 2. 

What account can you give of the condition of the people as regards their 
habitations, their clothing, and th% relation of the employers to t^je employed, 
in one of the following periods :— 

1. The'^Norman Conquest to tli^e death of King John. 

2. The reign of James II. and, Charles II. 

3. From the accession of George III. to the commencement of the present 
century. 

, • ’ y Section s. 

What general account can you give of the progress of arts and manufae- 
tiirejt, and lof the state of, national industry and commerce, in one of, the 
following periods ?— ■ 

.1 1. F»m the revolution of 1688 to the accession of George III. 
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2. The period fTopvthe, 9 (»}es;sio;a/Of III, iq i^]^e commencement of 

the present century.’ ^ , . d i /w.-'s'' 

3. The present century;.■' ' ' ' ' 

ileetbM^. ■ . 

1. into whot rix periods does 'BIackstone divide the history of pf 

Enffland.-' '- ‘V ; ' ■■ s'’ ' ’ 

2. What great. department of lanr does'be state to he' of ' Aiiglo>iB«kon 
parentage? What juincipal changes in the law were introduced at 'the 
Norman conquest? Of what classes of persons did the nation then conristf 
In what ternis does Blackstone describe the violence arid oppression Of that^ 
period?' In what respects were these mitigated in the reigir m Henry d, • 

3. Mention some of the chief of our liberties established by Magna 
Charts. In what respects were these violated by the Tudors and the 
Stuarts ? What circumstances favoured the eperoaenments of power imder 
the Tudors? What does Blackstone say of the reign of James i? 

Section &. 

1. Under what circumstance were knights of thg shire first called to 

Parliament? ‘How were they elected? When did the two Houses begin to 
sit separately? • 

2. Give some accotint of the Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlei^nt. 

3. What is the right of the House of Commons in regard to taxes; on 
what constitutional principle is it founded ? What is the method of bringfing 
a Private Bill into the House of Commons; and what is that of bringing in 
a Public Bill? What is .done at the first, and what is done at the* second 
reading? What is a Committee of the whole House? 

Section 6, 

1. How did the feudal system originate? What ware the qualifications of 
knighthood in feudal times ? 

2. Give some account of the conditions under which the barons held lands 
of the crown, and particularly of the money payments to which they were 
subject. 

3. What was Doomsday Book? What was the distinction between free 

soccagers and villeins? Give some account of the condition of the latter. 
What causes led to their emancipation ? , 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. -Nb. I. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

^ Section 1. , 

1. If the angle of a triangle be bisected,by a straight line, which also cuts 

the base; the segments of the base shall have the same ratio which the othpr 
sides of the triangle have. • , , 

2. If two triangles have one angle of- the one equal to one anglj of the 

other, and the sides about the equal angles proportionals, the triangles shall 
be equian^lar, and shall have those angles equal which are opposite to the 
homologous sides. _ , 

3. If four straight lines he proportion's, the rectangle contained by the 
extremes is equal to the rectangle contained by the means, and conversely. 

Section 2. ^ 

1. To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be similar t<f one, and. equal 
to another, given rectilineal figure. 

2. To cut a given straight line in extreme and mean ratio. • • 

3. If an angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which likewise 
cuts the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is equalrio 

* D 2 
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the rectangle contained bjr the s^ments the baae^ together with the 
square of the straight line which bisects the angle. 

Sectioti 3. 

1. Show that equal triMigles on equal bases have eqqal altitudes, whether 
th^ be situated onlthe same or on opposite sides of the same straight hne. 

2. Divide a giw^. straight line into two parts such that the squares of the 
whole and of one of the parts shall be equal to twice the square of the other 

part- . . . 

3. From a given point without a circle, at a distance frpm the circum¬ 
ference of the circle not greater than its diameter, draw a straight line to the 
concave circumference which shall be bisected by the convex circumference. 


Section 4. 

1. Describe a levelling instrument. E.xplain the method of using it for 
determining the difference of level of two distant objects,' and give an 
example of a level book, making the calculations indicated by it. 

2. Prove the formula for determining the area of a triangle in terms of the 

sides. I 

3. There is a rectangular plot of land of two .different qualities, one portion 

of it being and the other per acre; the boundary of the two is a 

straight hne whose intersections lyith the side and one end of the rectangle 
are at the same distance a from oiie of its angles. A portion of this land, 
of a given value £e, is to be cut off by means of a straight fence parallel to 
the end of the rectangle whose length is b. 'Where must this fence be drawn ? 

€ 

Section 6. • 

1. Describe and explain the use of 

(a) The Vernier scale. . (6) The prismatic compass. 

, 2. Give an example of a field book, lay down the corresponding field, and 
calculate its area. 

3. Prove Thomas Simpson’s rule for determining an area boimded by a 
culled line. 

Section 6. 

1. Given the meridian altitude of a heavenly body whose declination is 
known ; show how the latitude of the place of observation may be found. 

2. Given the mean time at any place, and also the Greenwich time; 
explain fully how the longitude of that place may be found. 

3. There are two points A and B, situated due north and south, 21 feet 
from one another; and thejie is a third point C, half way between them. 
Supposing I to be exceedingly small as compared with tne radius of the 
earth, determine how much less a distance A is carried round in an hour 
by the rotation of the earth than C, and how much greater B. Apply the 
resulting formula to explain Foucault’s Pendulum experiment. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS.—No. II. 

€• * 

(Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1 . 

1. Show that ^ -J- -4 is greater than — L 

a b ■ 

2. iPtod the jseries in arithmeti<^ progression of which 2 and 10 are the 
4th and 7th terms. 

3. Investigate expressions for the number of permutations of n things taken 
r together: and of n things taken altogether when the quantities rebur, and 
cfdcmate the number of permutations that can be made with the letters taken 
afi together of the word characteristic. 
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* Seetimt 2. 

1. Prove the liinotni^ tlieoriBniliii'f^ Muse In 'tir^K'the index is a positive 

Integer. ; 

2. Show that a number and the sum. of, its digits leave the same remainder 
when divided bv 9, 

3. Show that converging fractions art'^temately fop arid too little; 
deduce the law by which any continued fraction may be converted into a 
series of converging fractions, and show that^he differtnlife' between any two 
consecutive convergents has +1 for it numerator. 


1. 

2 . 


3. 


Show 


Given 

find 

Solve 


• , Section 3. • 

by the method of indeterminate coefficients that— 

X + 1 _ _ Jt__ J_ 

x(_x —2) 2 (a?—2) 2x 

6* + 7y + 4a = 1221 * 

11* 4- Sy — 6* = 146/ 

X, y, 2. 

the equations ^ 

- y - ^3y _ -k 

4-y — ley•= 126 / 

*y> + *3y ^ 425001 
*■* + y* = 160625/ • 


Section 4. 


1. If an event may happen in a ways, and fail in b ways, determine the 
chance of its happening qr failing; and apply it to determine the probability 
of a person’s death in his 23rd year; the number of persons out of 586 of the 
age of 22 who attain their 23rd year being 579. 

2. A sum of nioney ^ a is to be raised in n years by the investment of 5 
at r per compound interest for a certain portion of the term, and of 
£ c, at the same rate of interest, for the rest of the term. At what period of 
the term must the £ c be substituted for the £bl 

3. The toll of a bridge is one penny; it is proposed when the decimal 
coinage shall be introduced to fix the toll at 5 mils for a part of the n years 
which the lease will have to run, and at 4 mils for the rest of the term. How 
long should 5 mils be paid that its excess over the penny toll may compen¬ 
sate for the deficiency of the 4 mils; compound interest being allowed at 
per £l per annum ? 


Section 5. 


1. Show by means of a diagram Under what circumstances the sine, cosine, 
and tangent of an angle become negative quantities j and prove that sin. 
(A + B) = sin. A cos. B + cos. A sin. B. 

2. Having given sin. 18‘^=*t (^5 — 1) and sin. 30° := i, find 8ine48°and 

sine 12®. • 


3, Prove that f = tan® A 

siir. A -f- sm. 2A 2 


, Section t. 

1. Having given three sides of a plane triangle, show either angle may be 

determined. - f * 

2. Having given two sides of a plane triangle, and the angle they conttrin, 
show how either of the other angles may be determined. 

3. Standing on a line of railway 1 can see each of two distant objects, but if 

I move either way along the line I lose sight of one of them- By what 
observations and calculations may 1 determine tlie distance of those objects 
from one another? . • • 
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PHYSICAL S!CIE]NCB. , 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

■ - • ■- -1 Section 1. • ' ' ' ' 

Ppicribe, fully one of the following instruruents, and dtplalH the pre¬ 
cautions to" be adopted in .the use of it. ' Illustarate your, description by a 
diagianii. ar * 

1. The yivpump. 2. The electrifying machine., 3. The galvanic battery. 

Section 2. * 

1. Describe the thermometer and explain the tivo'principdl graduations of 
that instrument. 

2. Describe the hydrometer and show how it inay be graduated. 

3. Sxplain why it is that an object appears magnified when seen through 
a lens. Describe the construction of the astronomical telescope, and show how 
its magnifying power may be determined. 

Section 3. •. 

1. Explain what is meant by specific gravity. Describe a mpthod of deter¬ 
mining the specific gravdty of a solid, and giye an example illustrative of 
it. What is the weight of a cubic foot of iroji whose specific gravity is 
6-963. 

2. By what three methods may*heat be transferred from one portion of 

matter to another ? Describe experiments illustrative of these three forms of 
the propagation of heat. , 

3. Explain what is meant by latent heat j and give experiments illustrative 
of the disappearance of heat in the conversion of folids into liquids, and of 
liquids into vapours; and conversely. 

Section 4. 

Describe the laws of equivalent proportions by a series of compounds in one 
of the following Substances':— 

1. Nitrogen. 2. Sulphur. 3. Iron. 

Section 5. 

Describe a process by which one of the following Chemical substances may 
be disengaged, and. explain by a diagram or by a chemical equation the 
changes which take place in the act of disengaging it. 

1. Hydrogen. 2. Nitric acid. 3. Phosphorus. 

Section 6. 

0 

Describe experiments illustrative of the chemical properties of one of the 
following substances:— 

1. Oxygen. 2. Carbonic acid; 3. Chlorine., 


« 

GEOaRAPHY. . ^ 

(Three Hours flowed for this Paper.) 

• Section 1. • 

1. TTie surface of the globe maj^ be divided into hemispheres, of which, one 

contains nearly all the land, and «the other the greater portion of the water. 
Illustrate this division by a diagram. . ... 

2. All. the continents rise gnMlually from the shores of the. seas towards a 
line of highest ^elevation. What is observed generally in respect to the posi- 
.tioB.of thw line? ' How does it affect the slope of the land? lllusti^ate your 
answer by examples. 

"S. The continente of Asia and Europe are dhdded physically into a northern 
and a southern region. Contrast these regions with one another, and trace 





their common boundary. Contrast the r^a of men who inhabit them with 
one another, and show in what riMp^ hiiftdiqr confirms this contrast. 

Se^ltbn’^, 

1. Draw a map of the basin of one' otthS following rivers:— ' 

1. The lljames. 2.-'Fhe Seine. 3. lire Mississipfti, 

Can YOU give any particulars as to the dimensions of these basins, and ijie 
rain-fall upon them ? ^ 

2. Give some gene^ account of the Classification of rocks, and draw an 
outline geol^cal map of Great Britain. 

3. (o) Wlmt causes the waters of equatorial and polar regions continual^ 

to inter&ingle, Ind what is the influence of this on the temperature 
of the earth’s surface ? . v:? 

(d) If theje weare no land, what would be the currents of the.oeeani?- 
(c) Give examples of the influence of prevalent winds on the mean tem- 
peratiure, and the rain-fall of regions ^fithin and without the tropics ? 
What seasons are the rainy seasons of the tropics, and why? 

• Section 3. 


1. Point oist analogies in the forms of the differentStontinents. 

- 2. Give some account of the animal kingdom in South America. Under 
what varieties does it represent the typical forms of other continents ? ; 

3. By what astronomical causes is the e.xtreme summer heat of different 
latitudes influenced ? Show that these ^ave a tendency to counteract one 
another. Give examples of extreme summer heat attained in high latitudes 
and account for them. 

, Secriond.- • 

1. What is conjectured to be the total number of the human race, and hCw 
is it distributed through the different continents of the world ? Out of Wh'at 
number of persons does one die annually in England, and out of what 
number is one born ? 

2. The varieties of the human race have been classed as the white race, 

the yellow race, and the black race ? What parts of the globe are ihha- 
bitea by these races respectively ? They have also been grouped as • civi¬ 
lized, half-civilized, and savage; how, with reference to this division, would 
you place them ? . 

. 3. In what countries do the following forms of religious belief respectively 
prevail ? 

Brahminism, Buddhism, Mahometanism. Give some account of one of 
these forms of religion. 

\ Section 6. , 

' 1. From what countries may the principal articles sold by a grocer be sup¬ 
posed respectively to come, and from what ports and through what hands ? 
Give some account of the grotHh fJhd cultivation of one of them. 

2. Into what six princip^ classes may*the manufactured articles exported 

from Great Britain be divided : to what amounts are they annually exported; 
and what are the seats of their manufaAure, respectively ? • • 

3. The commerce of Great Britain differs from that of other countries in 

this respeot, that in many cases it exports to them articles in a manufactured 
state, which, as raw material, it has first imported from them. Give e.xamples 
of this, and account for it. ' t • 

Section 0. ■ < .» 

Stqte generally how the follmving astronomical truths are proved: ' ' 

1. ITie great distance of the fixed stars as compared with'the suni* V 

2. The nearly spherical form of the earth, and its dimensldhS, ' 

3. 'rtie annual motion of the earth. 
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(Ti^ Hours allowed fpr tlwi Pi|.pv*) 

Write the first line of your first answer as, a specimen of copy-setting in large- 

hand, and the first hne in your second answer as a specimen of copy-setting 

in small-hand. 

Section 1. 

Write a theme on one of the following subjects:— 

1. The example of the teacher, however good in other respects, is of little 

avedl unless love be the chief feature in it. ® 

2. Other things besides the grarity of the oEFenfce are tb be taken into 
account in the punishment of a child. 

3. The teacher should be what the children ought to be. ^ 

I Section 2. 

1. Show, W an example, how you would teach boys to write out a sum in 
the Rule of'Inree. 

2. Show, by an example, how a sum in Subtraction of Decimals should be 
written out so as to show the reason of every step in the workipg of it. 

3. Explain fully the method you would adopt in teaching book-keeping, 
and give examples of entries in the different book^ you would use. 

Siction 3. 

1. By what steps may a child best be led to form for itself the idea of a 
country from a map ? 

2. Tbe working man’s geography has been described as the -knowledge of 
things in other countries of like kind with those fafniliar to him in his own. 
Give the outline of a lesson in geography according to this idea of it. 

Section 4. 

1. Show, by means of a diagram, and an example, what you think the best 
method of using the black-board in teaching history. 

2. What are the advantages of teaching history by centuries ? Give the 
abstract of a lesson on some century of English history. 

3. The working man’s history has been described as “ the knowledge of 
things in former times of like kind with those familiar to him in his o^vn.” 
Give the outline of an historical lesson according to this idea of it. 

Section 5. 

Write the abstract of a lesson on one of the following subjects :— 

From the Fourth Reading Lesson Book of the Irish Commissioners, Sec¬ 
tions 1 and 4 :— 

1. On the Nature and Habits of Quadrupeds. 

2. On Rich and Poor. 3. On Capital. 

From the Fourth Reading Lessoii Book of the Jlritish and Foreign School 
Society :— 

If On the Crusades. 2. On Rain and Snow. " 3.‘ On Molluscs. 

From M’Culloch’s “Course of leading — 

, 1. On Iron. 2. On Sulphur. 3, On Nitre.® 

® S['ction 6. 

1. Describe a group of desks and benches. 

2. Describe a gallery. • 

3. Describe (what has been called) the tripartite arrangement of a school. 

4. ^^^te outer a few simple rules, with concise reasons for each, such as 

might be hung up in a school-room, about cenriTarion. « 
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$ecttonl.^ 

Milton. 

The first two sections refer to the Second Bqpk of Milton’s “Bhradise 
Lost.” 

The last two to Shakspeare’s play of “Julius Csesar.” 

You are ftot at liberty to answer upon each author. 

Your paper will not be read over unless it contains a parophrase of one of 
the passages (including the parsing of the words in it^c in the same 
passage). 

You may take the other questions for answering at your discretion Atom 
either of the two sections, but you must not attempt to answer more than four 
questions (exclusive of the paraphrase and parsing). You are advised to con¬ 
fine yourself as far as possible to the questions arising upon the passage which 
you paraphrase. ■ 


“ But I should iSUbecome this throne, O Peers, 

And this imperial sov’reignty, adorn’d 
With splendor, armed with upwer, if aught propos’d 
And judg’d of public nibmem, in the shape 

5. Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 
These-royalties, and not refuse to reign. 

Refusing to accept as great a share 
Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
10. To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he above the rest 
High honour’d sits ?” 

1. Paraphrase this passage (you will bear in mind that you are not asked to 
expand it, but to render the sense in different, though equivalent, words). 

2. Parse the words printed in italics, and fully explain the construction of 
each with the rest of the sentence. 

3. By whom is the passage supposed to be spoken ? How does it connect 
the preceding and subsequent parts of the book ? 

4. What is the difference between the indicative and subjunctive moods ? 
Illustrate your answer from this passage. 

6. What is the precise difference of meaning between “ Sovereignty and 
Royalty?” Does your answer enable you to say whether the epithet “‘impe¬ 
rial” is idle, or has a specific force in line 2 ? 

6. In each of the foUowinjfc words separate the root (by hyphens) from the 

other part, and state precisely the graqimatical difference which that other 
part makes to the root:—' , 

, Splendor. Assume. Moment. j. 

Exhibit the same roots in combination with other prefixes or terminations, 
and state the precise change thereby occasioned in each instance. 

7. Demie a pronoun. Apply your definition to the word him in the tenth 

line. I . 

Define the objective case. • 

Apply your definition to the same word him, in the tenth line. 

Section 2. 

" Part in the plains, or in the air sublime 
Upon the wing, or in swift race, contend. 

As at th’ Olympian games, or Pythian fields; 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or snun the goal 



5. With rapid wh^i%, or S/on^d bm^dj^form. 

As when, tp $eant proud cities, war Appears 
Wag’d in th^^tAaoWed sky, and armite meib. 

To battle in the clouds; before each van 
Prick/brtA the airy knights, and couch their spears 

10. Till thickest legions cImss jvith feats of arms 
» From, s^ker en^ of Heav’n the welkin bums.” 

1. Paaraphrase this pass^e (as above). 

2. Parse the words printed in italics, and fully explain the construction of 

each with the rest of the sentence. • 

3. Give so much of the argument of the hook as wjU 8erve»to connect this 
passage with the rest. 

4. Divide the two first lines into subject and predicate, and distribute th^ 

accessory clauses accordingly as they belong to one or the other of those 
parts. Give your reasons for the analysis which you adopt. , , 

- 6. “ Fiery steeds.” Make this epithet the text whereby to explain (as you 
would to pupil-teachers) the use of metaphors in language. Endeavour to 
state precisely the sevei^ steps of your explanation. , 

6. iSxemplify from the foregoing passage,— 

(а) The distinctions between active verbs and neuter. • 

(б) Adjectives proper, and participles iis«l as adjectives. 

(c) Nouns which are plural in form, and Aouns which are plural in 

sense. « 

(d) . Adverbs expressed not by one word, but by several. 

7. What particulars in Classical or Jewish History may have suggested to 
Mdton the imagery of this passage ? 


Shakspeare. 

Section 3. 

C. “ Let Antony and Caesartogether. 

B. Our course will seem too bloody, Caivs Cassius, 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs; 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards ; 

5. For Antony is but a limb of Ctesar. 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar; 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 

O that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 

10. And not dismember Caesar! But alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it! And gentle friends, 

Bet’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dish^t for the Gods, 

Not hew him as a aarcase fit for hounds.” 

F. Paraphrase this passage (as directed under section 1). 

2. Purse the words printed in italic^ and fully explain the* construction of 
each with the rest of the sentence. 

3. Analyze the second and third lines into subject and predicate*.* 

4. “Sacrificers, but not butchers.” Fn what subsequent lines of the pas¬ 

sage is this Same idea repeated ? Tt> what practice of ancient times does the 
passage allude? • 

6. Distinguish between the characters, as represented in his play, of 
, »Brutus. Cassius. Julius Csesar, Casca. 

In each instance, quote, or refer to, passages in the play which support 
your view. 

fit Exemplify from the Jbregoing passage the rule that pronouns agree in 
number, gender, and case, with the substantives to which they refer. 
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la connexion with this answer, show to what extent the inflexions of the 
pronouns in English do, or do not, mark such distiiu^ionB. 

In the absence of infie'xion’s, how are Wb' i(S detenhhke tite grammatical rela¬ 
tion of words to each other ? ''' ’ •" ' '* 

7. “ Antony is but b. limb of Ctesar.” ' ■ - . < 

In what case is tho word* "Antony?’'"in what case "limb?” State the 
general rule on which your answer depends, and exbmina thereby the Correct¬ 
ness, or otherwise, of the following expressions :— 

All things are vanity. Godliness is great riches. 

8. Distinguish exactly the meaning of those imperative moods, in the fore- 

g oing passage,, which begins with the word let, from the meaning conveyed 
y the words, 

" O that we then could.” 

Explain fully the construction of this last phrase, and show what is the pecu¬ 
liar force of the word then in it. . 

Section 4. 

A. “ This is a slight, unmeritable man, 

Ahd though these honours we do lay on. him, 

• To ease ourselves of divers slanderousnoads, 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 

5. To groan and sweat under the business 
Either led or driven, as we point the way : 

And, having -brought our treasure where we will. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Lake to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 

10. And graze in commons. • 

O. You may do your will. 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

A. So is my horse, Octavius; and for that 
I do appoint him store of urovender. 

It is a creature that I teacn to fight, 

16. To wdnd, to stop, to run directly on 

His corporal motions, govern’d by my spiiit. 

And in some taste is Lepidus but so; 

He must be taught, and trained, and bid go forth j 
A barren-spirited/elZoie / one that feeds 
20. On objects, arts, and imitations; 

Which, out of use, and stal’d by other men, 

Begin his fashion. 

1. Parse the words printed in italic, and fully e^^^lain the construction of 
each with the rest of the sentence. * 

2. Who are the speakers in this dialogue ? W hat was the result of this 
advice to the giver? Quote* or refer to, passages in this, or other plays of 
Shakspeare, which illustrate the same pgrson’s character. 

3. Select from the forgoing passage, and write out in separate columns, 
the verbs (witj^ perfect tense and ^st participle) which are inflectea by 
changing the radical vowel, and by adding another wUalile respectively. 

4. Divide the passage made up of lines 14, 15, 1^ into subject and predi¬ 
cate, and distribute the accessory clauses accordingly as they hekm'g to one 
or the other of those parts. Give yours reasons for the analy^s which you 
adopt. 

6. Set out, as you would on a black-board, a table of the pronouns'com¬ 
pounded writh the word “ self,” showing the Original force of the expression, 
and the reason of the inflexions. * 

6. Separate the root from the other parts, in the follftwing words, and 
show the precise effect of each of the additions:— 

Unmeritable. Slanderous. Business. Empty. Valiant. Provender. 

‘ Corporal. > Barren^ Eashion. > ■■ j > , 
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V 

JLATIN POET^:y!, 

(Thiie* Hours allowed for fi(at P^por.) 

Translate into English, literally— 

“ Primus equi labor est animos atque arma videre 
Bellanthm, lituoaque pati; tractuque gementem 
Ferre rotam, et stabulo frenos audira aonantes. 

Turn magis atque magia blandis gaudere magistri 
5. Laudibus, et plausse sonitum cervicis amare. 

Atque hsec jam primo depulsus ab ubere matris 
Audiat, inque vicem det mollibus ora capistris 
Invalidus, etiamque tremens, etiam inscius sevi. * 

At tribus exactis, ubi quarta accesserit sestas, 

10. Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibuaque sonare 
Compositis, sinuetque alterna volumina cnirum ; 

Sitque laboranti sitnilis : turn cursibus atiraa 
Turn vocet, ac per aperta volans, eeu liber habenis, 
iEquora, vix 8umm& vestigia ponat aren&; 

15. Qualis Hyperboreis Amxilo quum densus ab or& 

Incubuit, Scythiseque hiemes atque arida diflfert 
NubUa: turn segetes altse campiquq natantes 
Lenibus horrescunt flabris, summseqiie sonorem 
Dant silvse, longique ureent ad littora fluctus: 

20. Hie volat, simul arva fugti, simul aequora verrens.” 

Section 1. 

1. Wliat names have been given to the metre in' which these lines are 

written ? Account for each of those names. * 

2. What feet are admissible in this metre t Give an example of each foot 
from the passage. Mark the scansion of the first three lines, noting the 
quantity over each syllable. 

3. Give as many as you can recollect of the rules for ascertaining whether 
a syllable is long or short in Latin. 

Section 2. 

1. What English metre has been employed as equivalent to the Latin 
metre in which the above,passage is written? Give a line of that English 
metre. Of what sort of feet, and of how many of them, is it composed ? 

2. What English poets are best known as translators of Classic works ? 
Name the works so translated, and the age in which the poets lived. 

3. Can you refer to any passage in another book upon the same subject as 
the foregoing. Write out as qiuch of that other passage as you Can recollect. 

■Section 3. 

1. What is meant by blank verse ? Namq English poets who have so 

written. How do modern times differ from ancient as regards this peculiarity ? 
Can you account at all for the difference ? • 

2. J^plain, as you would to pupil^teachers, the fundamental distinctions 

between Prose and'Poetry. * 

3. Look at lines 7 and 10. Whyiis the last syllable in audiat short, and in 
incipiat long ? Can you find any other termination in the samS two lines 
which illustrate the same rule ? t 

Pick out lines which exemplify ttfe elision of the final syllable when a word 
ends with the letter m. * 

Is the fifth foot of this metre distinguished by any peculiarity from the 
others?.* 

• Section 4. 

1. Look at the word est in the first line. Write out, in a column, the 
several nomin&tive cases to it. 

Look at the sixth line. What are the antecedents to the pronoun heeo ? 
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Exartwhaiion Papers for Second ITear. 


2. Parse (accidence and sytita^j e^li of the following words— 

BeUanttim (line 2) ; sl^btilo (3); pl&atue (5)1 depnlsus (6); 
exactis(9^; volumina (11) ; apeTta(13)/ segetes fl7)> 

3. Mck out ftom the passage-)-' 

(a) Different) forms of the copulative oonjunction. 

(5) Adverb of place used to signi^ time. 

(c) Ablative case expressing the mstrament (that by which something 
is done). 

(d) Saiye word used in different senses; 


LATIN PROSE. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Translate into English literally — 

Mvltas ad res perutiles Xenophontis libri sunt; quos legite, quaeso, studios^, 
wtfacitis. Qukm copiosS ab eo agricultura laudatur in eo libro qui est de 
tuendd re familiaij, qui CEconomicus inscribitur! Atque, ut intelligatis nihil 
ei tarn regale videri qukm studium agri colendi, Soer^es in eo libro loquitur 
(is made to sdy in conversation) cum Critobulo, Cyrum minorem, regem Per- 
sarum, prsestantem ingenio at^ue imperii glorift, cbm Lysander Laccdsemonius, 
vir sumtiiae virtutis, venissdt ad eum Sardis, eigne dona a sociis adtulisset, et 
cseteris in rebus communem (civil) erga ^bysandrum atque humanum fuisse, 
et ei quemdam conseptum {Enclosed) agrum diligentfer consitum ostendisse : 
cbm autem admiraretur Lysander et proceritates (height) arborum, et directos 
' in quincuncem ordines, et humum subactam atque pmram, et suavitatem 
odorum qui afflarentur ejloribns, Cyrum respondisse: “ Atqui e|[o oibniaista 
(neuter plural used as substantive) sum dimensus: mei sunt ordines, mea de- 
tcriptio j multse etiam istarum arborum meb manu sunt satas.” 


Section 1. 


Parse each of the words printed in italic, as regards both accidence and 
syntax. 

> Section 2. 

1. Give the derivation of each of the following words— 

studios^, copiosfe. agricultura. familiariSj, regalis. ingenium. 
virtus. communis, humanus. quincunx. 

2. Find illustrations from the foregoing passage for each of the following 
rules— 


a. The accusative case followed by the infinitive mood. 

b. Copulative conjunctions unite like cases, moods, and tenses. 

c. The name of a place m the accusative after a verb signifying mofron. 

d. When the accusative and dative follow the same verb, the accusative 

expresses the more immediate object of the action -denoted by the 
verb. « 

• Section 3. , 

1. Mei sunt sordines: multse istartrm arborum med.maxitt suni satae. 

Analyze each of these sentences into subject and predicate; and state the dif¬ 
ferent reltijsons of the possessive pronoufl as shown by your analysis in each 
case. * 

2. Find instances in the foregoing pas^ige which show the force of the fol¬ 
lowing words in composition, and explain the full meaning of each compound; 
per — tn — pra — ad—con — sub — de — di. 

3. Find instances (as above) to illustrate the difference of meaning between 
in followed by the accusative, and by the ablative, respectively. * 


Section 4. 

1. State the principal difference between the Latin and EnglSh language as 
regards the order of words in a sentence. Which language has the greater 
liberty ? Why ? • 
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» 

2. Render the following «eBtenoe« into l«tin 7 -< ^ 

.You are like yow.ttiaater. -j 

Hia mind is me •from, terror. , 

This house is one hundred feet wide. , j . 

While Augustus nns emperor, the temple of Janus Was closed. 

_On that day the king, who had reigned ten years, died. 

3. 'Write a short account of the reasons which led to the preservation of 
the Latin language after the fall of the Roman empire; and mention some of 
the prineipal effects of its use in modern times. 


(No. 5.) 

ranxAZ.B^TiLa.xmii'o sckooXiS. 

Circular Letter to Principals qf Female Training ^chooU. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, November 1854. 

You are aware that Her Majesty’s Inspector, the Rev. Henry Moseley, 
has submitted to my Lords a syllabus of studies for young men under-Normal 
training for the office of schoolmasifer. 

TTiis syllabus, based upon the scale of grants which is introduced by the 
Minute of 28 June 1854, defines the subjects of examination for the end of • 
a first and a second year’s residence respectively. 

Mr. Moseley’s proposal, approved by my Lords, Ras also met with general 
concurrence among the managers of male training schools, and 'will be put in 
practice at the examinations to be held next month in those institutions. 

Under such circumstances, and seeing that the minute in question applies 
equally to female colleges—seeing also that the insufficiency of a single year’s 
training has been proved quite as conclusively in the case of femmes as in 
that of males —it at once became a question ^vith my Lords whether they^ 
should not recommend an analogous division of studies for the female 
colleges. 

For this purpose their ♦/ordships requested the Rev. F. C. Cook, as the 
most experienced of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in the training of school¬ 
mistresses, to report to them upon the subject; and I have the honor to 
enclose a copy of that gentleman’s observations. 

Mr. Cook considers it advisable to adhere to the present form of examina¬ 
tion papers, which, without being different for the first and sacond year, 
nevertheless afford scope for exhibiting progressive attainments, by means of 
the division into elementary and supplementary parts. 

Mr. Cook thinks that a more marked division would accord less with the 
requirements of female training. * , 

He proposes, however, as you will s^e from his report, to introduce an im- 
portanf change into that part of the examination which colisists of an oral 
exercise in teaching. , 

Mr. Cook proposes to dispense with this exercise at the end of the first 
year, and to concentrate the whole, of it (for both years) into an exercise of 
the same kind, to be performed at the time of the Inspector’s annual visit, 
and to be recorded for consideration along with the papers to be worked in 
the follo'wing December. 

My L^rds concur entirely in the propriety of these recommendations ; and 
their Lordships do not doubt that thej will equally meet with the concurrence 
of the managers of female colleges. Their Lordships have it in contempla¬ 
tion to put them in force in December next. 

In the coming examination their Lordships will, in each instance, add to the 
masks for the written exercises an average number of marks for the omitted 



m 

oral ewBTcif?. ; This wm raai^ ag4in«b4iD^^g6»£mldbmiig^sn^t class- 

list, such as might result if the list wm to be,niad«i ai»eutisety from the 
marks given for work upon paper.* Indiyvinal students^ whose. stMgth mm 
lie.in this exercise, still have the b^tfit of their more than; atwrage profi¬ 
ciency when the time comes iot - fixing their certificate pursmmt to the 
11th section jof the Minute dated fiQ August 1853. 

V . ... . i have the honor to be,'&c. 

—;- (Signed) R. R. W. Linokwi *,• 

Principal of the - Training-School.' 


Letter from Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. F. C. Cook 
{referred to in foregoing Letter). 

Sib, * 30 October 1854. , 

In the report which I have lately completed upon the female training Examhm- 
schools, I have given an account of the results of the examinations in each 
subject of instruction during the last five years, and have stated the modifies- /entsin ** 
'tions which, after a ftdl inquiry and conference with tSfe officers and managers Trainiiia 
of those institutions, I consider likely to promote improvement in ’those 
subjects which are most important to teachers of elementaiy schools. 

Upon the whole I am quite confirmed in the opinion, which I expressed 
when consulted by you last autumn, tnat no considerable change is at all 
necessary; and for tfeese reasons— 

1. The subjects of examination include all that is requisite for teachers of 
good schools; and the papers are so constructed as to give an opportunity to 
the few who are candidales for the highest certificates to show the extent of 
their attainments. 

2. The course of reading required to pass the examination is not too 
extensive. It does not include any subject in which the greater part of the 
students have not been previously ins^cted; nor any in which Queen’s 
scholars have not alreatly displayed a fair amount of information. ITie 

^.examination requires so much knowledge of Holy Scripture, arithmetic, the 
English language, geography, English history, and school management as 
ought to be possessed by every schoolmistress, and it requires no more. . 

- 3. The managers of the training schools have elfpressed their entire satisfac¬ 
tion with the present form of the examination; and I have not attended any 
meeting of the committees of management without submitting this point to 
their consideration, and have invited discussion. This year not a single objec¬ 
tion has been made. • 

4. The results of the examinatiens, both as»regards the proportion of* certi¬ 
ficates and the marks awarded to each subject, have been satisfactory.' Hie 
continuity of the improvement and the equable progress in elementaiy subjects 
are especially remarkable, as appears from my report this year. 

6. Papers upon each subject could n8t be set separately for pupils of the 
first and second year without interf^ng with that classification which*the 
principals of trSinin^ schools find experimentally to be rrfost advantageous. 

I therefore propose to leave the general form of the examination unchanged, 
with the*following exceptions, for which I have assigned reasons in my 
report. I ^ 

In the religions papers, and in those on arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and domestic economy, I propose to increase the number of questions in the 
supplementary sections; to give general directions to the students of the first 
year not to touch this part of the paper until they have completed tl^ former; 
and to allow the students of the second year to choose freely from each. 

In the paper on English history, to make the elementary questions general, 
such as can be answered from text-books in common use; 4o arrange the 
supplemental questions in three sections, each referring to a different epoch, 
and to give the same discretion to students. • 
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On school management only I propose ip set different papers to the students 
of the first and second year; ' ' 

The first to contain questions OJi methods of teaching; 

The second bfi sebbdl’orgar&atioh; arid* 6n the principles of t^hing, 
together with an essay. , 

One change, however, of great importance, I would propose for your imme¬ 
diate consideration. It refers to the Inspector’s report' on the personal qualifi¬ 
cations and ability of the students. “ 

At present the students m''e lessons in the presence of Her Majesty’s Inspec¬ 
tors at Christmas. The object is most important, viz., to impress upon them and 
the managers the fact that the Lords regard skill in teachfiig as the most 
essential qualification. 

But the result is not satisfactory; and, as I believe, for the following 
reasons :— 

1. The student is an.Kious, %nd in a state of great excitement, her mind 
and energies being quite absorbed by the written examination. 

2i The classes of children cannot be collected without much difficulty, and 
the lessons so given are positively detrimental to them. * 

3. The reports of the various Inspectors are not and cannot Jbe made with 
reference to a fixed and uniform standard. l.have observed that the com¬ 
parative results of this part of the examination do not correspond with the 
actual condition of the several institutions. 

I could give other reasons; but I believe that there is no difference of 
opinion either as to the importance of hearing such lessons, or as to the 
defectiveness of our present system. 

I would therefore propose in future that a list of those students who have 
passed the' examination at the end of the first ySar be forwarded to the 
Inspectors of training schools ; that he and the district Inspector hear each of 
those students teSch a class when they inspect a training school; and that 
the report which they then make be taken into account at the end of the 
second year. 

That the Inspector of training schools should also make a special report 
upon the comparative efficiency of the teaching in each and every institution. 

From this plan I consider that the following advantages are likely to 
accrue :— * 

1. As an interval of some three to five months will pass between the exami¬ 
nation at the end of the first year’s residence and the Inspector’s visit in the 
course of the second year, the student will have an opportunity, as well as 
strong inducement, to direct her attention to the practical work of teaching. 

2. The managers will feel that their work is appreciated, and that it has 
been tried with reference to its^relative as well as absolute efficiency. 

• I have considered this point, moreover, with reference to the inspection of 
training schools. It ivill undoubtedly increase the labour of the Inspector 
who is charged with the inspection of the training schools; but it will grive 
definiteness and a strictly professional cbaracber to his work. It will 
beCome his especial duty to form a judgment upon the system adopted in 
each cdllege for thfe formation of practical teachers, and upbn the degree in 
which each student profits thereby., 

, I have the honor to be, &o.* 

To the Secretary of the ^ _ (Signed) F. C. Cook. 

CommiTttee of Council on Education. 
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• HbLY SCRIPTURE.’ 

(Three Hoiirs allowed fbr this Paper.) * ’ 

1. -i^The supplemetitary questions are not to be attempted by any 

j. qf the frst year who has not answered qne Question in each the 
{HUecedmg septions. No such candidate m^y answpr,ii^oie tbxn two 
of the supplementary miestions. 

2. —Candidates of the second year, and teachers in charge of schools,, may 

not answer more than six questions, but maybhoose them from, a^ 
part of the paper. 

• Section 1. ^ 

1. Write out the promises and menac®i of, the Book of Deuteronomy^ and 
show their fulfilment. 

2. Give an account of the Book of Judj^s, and of the practical leSSons 
wMch it teases, illustrated by quotations from the Song of Deborah. 

3. Name, m order, *the events that occurred between the departure <^'the 
Isre^teS from Egypt, and their entrance into Canaaifr and «how the bear¬ 
ings of those events upon Christian doctrine aifd practice. 

^ Section 2. 

1. What prophecies of Joel, Amos, and^Ztehariah are quoted in the New 

Testament, and on what occasions?* ' ' ^ 

2. What evangelical truths are most clearly taught i^the Prophetical 
Books f’ In uhat terins dh tihe Pr^hefr describe the Christian Covenant? 

3. In wbt^ passages ef the Old Testamentrare the vine and^ineyaTd used 
as figures 5f Christy the Church ? Cluote one of these, and explain it. 

wSectioh ^ * 

1. Compare the conduct of St. Peter before and after the Resurrection of 
our Lord. 

2. Give an account of St. Paul's first journey from Troas to Thesaftlonica, 
or of his last visit to Jerusalem. 

3. What discourses of our Lord are recorded by St. John only? Write 
out the heads of one of these discourses, and add thereto from eightHo 
twelve consecutive verses iu the words of the original. 

E • 



Female 

. ••,«» 

1. Write out tl^e tfsx^^that sbow-.i|i^ ,psyii^t4>n ai»d uses of Holy 

^*^?*Whi^'s^iStai>t'%rii^Hl ^‘lEtd^flkted iSi* t&8ita*y^iifiE^urs in 

the Gospels, Epistles, and in ^he Baptismal 

3. Give texts and Examples to show tha^CTo^tu'ae.'temperimce, priidence, 

and justipe ^ indispensable to.GhristiatlS.*' « 

4. ""Show the progressive power of Difine Giace in believers, by te:iit8 and 

examples. ^ . 

' ■■ • * * - i ^ 

SupPnilMKNTABir. "y *, t t I ' 

’1. Arrange in order the texts that show the personality and Godhead of 
tbe<Ho^ Spirit, and His offices in the ChuKh. 

Wiite an amdysis of one of these Epistlea^Romans, Ephesians, Gab^ 
ttens/^'imd <}uate hilly the moht important texts under each head. 

In what respects was the law an imperfect dispensation? For what 
nuposcs was it giaven ? iShow that these purposes h%ve been effeited. Give 
nffi proofs of each assertion from Holy Scripture. . > - 

4. What are the characteristic features of the four Gdspels 7 Illustrate 

your answer by dear reference and quotations. • ; 

5. On what occasions are these persons mentioned in the New Testament? 

—-Timothy, Titus, Trophimus, Aristarchus, Gaius, John, Mkrk, Demas, Luke. 
Show the coincidences in the Epistles and Acts of the Apostles with reference 
to these names. * 

6. What doctrinal points are most dearly establi^e^ in the following 

book?2 Corinthians,. Galatians, 1 and 2 Thessalomans, ,1 Peter, and 
Eevda^pi. ' I - • 

“'7. WEat niay b^ leaimed 6f the constitution, disdpline, and customs of the 
primitive Church from the Acts of the Apostles ? 


X'- * • . -- 

X*'' CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1.—^The supplementary questions am not to be attempted by any candidate 
’ -of tM first year who has not answered one -question in each-of the 
preceding sections. * Nq such candidate may answer more than two 
of thi supplementary questions. 

2 . 7 -Caa(h 4 ates of the second year,’ and teachers in charge of schools, may 
, nqt answer mcgre than six questions, but may choose them from any 
part of the paper. , « 

Section 1. 

1. Explain these expressions dearly and illustrate them hy reference to 
Holy Scripture—Catechism. Inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. State 
of'sdvation. Put in authority. Ghostly .enemyDeath unto sin. Children 
qf wrath. Chariity. 

section 2. ♦ f ' . 

State brie^’^the leading poin^ in the Confessiop, Absolution, Te Deum, 
and theJUtany. 

2. Giv4 a isuednct account of the Baptismal Service. > 

3. When and by what authority were thp following additions made to the 
daily service ?—The introducto^ part., Prwer for all orders of Men. Prayer 
for the King. * Ifrayer for the Clergy and People. 

. ^ . Section 3, 

Write out one of these articles with Scriptnasl Ulnala^iomH-. •, • ^ > 

• Qf th» Old TMitament. / , . , , . • . j.,, , . 

. VOf.Clhristalone withac^t-ahs*. i 

Of the Lord’s supi^. 







Suprtli 


ITahy^ 



3 ; U totown of ttie fe' ^ St.'P^ck t' *. '*' ’* *' 4 

4. O 1 V 6 an accost, of the Veneral^ Be4e» ' *' ’ ' , ^ 

6. Give a siimmary *^the,*^sini^^^)r^ J^yepjBboli^.and a full 
of the latest. * ■ * ^ ,s < - ' '‘•^< r 

6. Give a 9 account of the dix'ers translations of the Bible into Enslish. 

7. Name the ^principal ecclesiastical writers ih these reigns—Elizabeth, 

Charles II., Anne, George III. Gr^ «h account of the works of one of 
these'writ^; ' -i 1 ; 

8. Name'the chief Christian writers In -the flhst tJiree criitu{i$St. '■'WJhy 
does the earlier date add to the importance of sueh nnttingst- ’ • i / >t*i 

9. Show the effects of heathen persecutions upon the prog«4SF4^ 

Christiaiuty. ^ •« 

10. What circumstances led to the schism between* the Baateiri'’md 

Western Churched? 1 - • 

11. Give a* succinct, account of the (^rations ’of one of the gebat 
missionary institutions conneeled with the Chur<A of England, 


ENGLISH HIlSTORY. 

• (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) ' 

1. —^Tlie supplementary questions are not to be attempted by any cc^cUdaf^ 

of theJiTSt year who has not answered one question in each 'of 'the 
preceding sections. No such candidate may answer more than twb 
of the supplementary questions. 

2. —Candidates of the second year, and teachers in charge .of schools, may 

not answer more than six questions, but may choose them from any 
part of the paper. > a 

Division A. 


Sectioi^ I. 

1. Mention, with dates, the sefVeral dynasties under which England has 
been placed, from*the invasion bv Caesar to the present time. 

2. State pariiculars in which Alfred advanced the welfare of his peotole. 

3. Name the chief events in the reigns of Athelstan, Ethelred,*and Cancutb. 

4. Give a brief sketch of domestic and industrial .habits hr tHh.time qf 

Alfred. , ' . 

Section 2. 

L Who was the last nf the Welsh native princes; and hpw did the title 
“ Prince of Wales ” originate ?* • 

2. When was this kingdopi placed under an *' Interdict What \yere the 
social effects of such a sentence, and by* what further denunciations wqs ^t 

’ followed up ? • • '* • • ' 

3. Enumerate the priftcipaJ events in t||fe (leagns of Henry U.,. Edward !•> 

and Henry •VI. ‘ _ , • 

4. Give a very short account of the origm and progress of "the Cnisad^ 

^ What renowned persons were engaged in t^em? * 

.Section , • 

1. Who the first Queen Regnant of England? Mention her par^nta^, 
—contemporary sovereigns, and the most conspicuous events of her reign., 

2. What led to the death of Lady Jane Gt^t * .Zf 

3. Enumerate tlw moat reqpwned EngHrimeit Uf the riiM%^th centuy, 

naval, political, and^terary, with (dthtelf of die ‘Ufr ’and character of 

one of them. *’*' . . 

E 2 " 



’W- 'F^iaUiSt*i0U'1» fl864. 


fi-n , •■'»<>■ * >« «» v-'jw*-. sttMwt .h »' V 'll.’ ' - 

^■‘*^r*'lfintidh‘iiny \a?MiiiHi’(!fe^iiiJt ’6r‘GoJisb^ Bligland i^markable for 
either pereonAl or political virtues^ with a sketch of^the lohAtnictei^l^ one of 
them. ^ , 

' 2 . CoQtnahthftidcMjimd (hTersioMofitl^l^Q^eoen^uiy 
with those of the present time. ,j, . f,. , , / . 

3 . Name tt»e .Soverrighs, oontemposMi^ witKi^i'^^n yhs^ft, «»a A«r cplo» 
.idal poeeessioBS. ^£mce her succession ,the Cwq.ueEor. , , , 

> SuPPIjJEMKNTABV Qubstiqns. , , , • 

< ■• *' Settion h. 

1. Relate the immediate cause of the rupture between Hetfty H'.'attd 
Thomas h Beckett. Do jou see any advtmtage to the people in the indecisive 
.auumer in whi<^ the quairel^ between,the kipyj and the ajfchJjisJwp .termi¬ 
nated? 

^ 2. Give the dates^^ reigns^ and some of the circumstances pf the annexation 

of Ireland and of Wales to England. ^ ,i 

3. State the nature of the dispute between the Rose^ apd describe the 

battle which terminated the quanreL . * 

4. When was the feudal system completed? Descaribe' its characteristic 

features. ' * 

Rectum 2. 

1. What European sovereigns Wfere contemporary, with Heniy VIII.? 

State the circumstances favourable to himself under which hb acceded to the 
throne. , 

2. Narrate carefully the circumstances of the falhof Wolsey and the rise of 
CJrsmmer. 

3. How came the titlb “ Defender of the Faith ” to be applied to our sove¬ 
reigns ; and in what sense can it now be appropriately retained ? 

4. Name the sovereigns contemporary with Queen Elizabeth, and give 
some accoimt of her relation with them. 


Section 3. 

1. Narrate the last visit (excepting as a prisoner) of Charles the First to 

WUtehall, and lldw it was the occ&ion of his final ruptbro with the Parlia- 
ment. . • ' '' 

2. Describe 'the wcumstances and the results of the chief battles between 
pharles I. and the Parliamentaw forces. 

3. Name the most distinguished persons in the reigns of Charies'II. and 
' James II., and give s8me account ofthe Character of one in each reign. 

Section 4. 


« 1. Account for the jiossession of the Canals by the Crown of England. 

2. Enumerate principal litergry an^ political characters of ihe'eighteenth 

qpntiOT, with a brief account of!any one dr th'emt ' 

3. .Give the date of "the great tr^ch Revolution, and n^ne the chief per- , 
sons ’engaged in it. Of what social'circumstances, proximate or remote, do 
you consider it to have been th'e raSult? 

4. Give some account of the opppn and gradual rise of ite BAtish empire * 

in India. , ' I , . 


, ’ ElfGLISH GRAMMAR AND LITE^^RE. 

ir-^^The supplementary qne8tion» «ce>not.to be attempted < by any candidate 
o/tl^first year who hasrinoik ansMW^eae iqiwilicai in each of the 
' preceding seetfons.u No.'«ik<di>candida£a 2 naiy anSwbrtoore thw two of 
the supplementary questions. ;-«■ ,• : i i -r,i 
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2 .—Candidates of the second jjrar. • nilii-tlM Trhrrn in charge of schools, may 
'»'....bBataiMWfflr BSjeFP than,.^ fe^jany 

. yartittf.*bfcp»efn. t. » ■•. MdJ 4 .. ’ (< -r r. ’ - (Tv/t < 

SecHon. I. , j 

1. ‘Mj^'dGM't('^il^d’bf^ihe"de(jfedsHiW»40f'tl!fe £sgHcisiproaonRB,i persdoal, 

r^lative^ ^d demoni^^tive. nur/i^ 'i< .l^r » 

2. Ofve exitmfpM d^BB»BiHeS'>df '(a)>4ibnihei^ 

(6) gender, (c) p^MIW,!’^S^Ws!^, (e)'*tiiiJ<(Wf,’-'and -tedse, aare maeked« hy 
change in ^e^or»ra of the word. 

3. Show in what reSfifebts ’the^fihSBsto' SlfAdbet 'iS deficient, and in what 

respects redundant, and enumejttit».vidie elementary sounds, distinguishing 
TOwd?, Sttutss, and liquids. , , . t * , m .^s cj » ' 

■* ' ' > Smtiiom 2. . i » i<> ( >> s-i . * « • , 5 


Paraphrase the fb^loWifag passage, reitderingjta 'meanifilr iho}(»tr^an)^fliBipIe 
prose:— ’ 

“ Whose fireedoni is by sufTrance, and ^ will ‘ • 

Of*a Superior, he is never free. * * 

, Who lives, and is not weary of a life ^ 

Exposed to manacles, deserves them iVeu. 

The’State that* strives fbr hberty, tiioMp A foiled 
And forced fb abandon what she bravely sought, . > ' 

Deserves at feast applause for her attempt 
* Aild pity for her loss. < But that’s a caxtse 

■ Not often unBudtessfnl j poWer usurped * 

. Is weakness when opposed; conscious of wrong 

*'Ds pusillanimous and prone to fiight; * 

But slaves that once conceive the Rowing thought 
Of freedom, in that hope itself possess - t 

All that the contest calls/or,' spint, strength, 

' The scorn of danger, and united hearts. 

The surest presage of the good they seek.” 

-COWPEB. 


j Section 3. 

1. Parse fully the words in italics in the following sentence :—“ lytat he 
sold so valuable a performance for so small a price was not to he impute^ to 
neceasi^, by which learned and ingenious are often obliged to submit to 
very hard conditions.” . 

2i ,Parse the words in italics in the passage from Cowper, and supply the 
word required to complete the construction of the last line, epving its parsing 
in full. • • . 


Supplembn'I'aby Questions. 

1, Paraphrase the following passage:— 

“ Meantime, refracted from yon, eastern cloUd, 

Bestriding £arth, the grand etheteal Bow 
Shoots up immense, an<>every hqe tih^olds, 

• In fair pro'portion, tunUfnK from tne red 
• jivhere the violet ftidbs mto the sk;^. '' 

Here', awful i'ffewton, the ^ssolvin'g clouds' * 

fform, fronting on the Sum thy show’ry prism, • 
And to the sage-hwtructea^ye unfold 
Thd various twins _pf hgllts thee diaclo^ed 
From the white mingling maze. Not 90 the boy j 
He, Wondering, views the bri^t enefaabtmeu| bend * 
' <r.. dDeUghtfod o’er the radiant fields^ and rans 
^'•>1K. iToieBteh the Mhi^glcHry^-brdituDaiiBedi 
• v.'oBel&lds rile aismaiwewrclrhefrat hiia."fiy,“ 

Then vanish quite away.’tjv .i ? ;:!>. ■■■ t. ; 



hools. 


OU* the,«o¥Jm«iDeni^ ^ 




sfcb^ fono, solvo, the^^ ongW W«.i ■JT**®* 






5. <SJre'examples of the figures of’speeCQ r^st raqg^dmjr, m )^gMsh 

stages has our lan^age suice’''iKe iitne 


wha% successive 

ttie'Aiiglo-Saxons? _ _ ’ 

7. To what-reigns, and what periods in the history of English literature, ab 
the following writers respectively'b^ohg*:-"Sir John Manpeville, Robert of 
^£r|[o’ster, Chspcer, Wiclil^ Ral^gl)^ ^teete.. Burnet, Seott, Shenstone, Words¬ 
worth ? State what you know of the life and writings of one of them., •. 


DOMESTIC EdONOMY. , 

r 

(Three Hours allowed for this. Paper). 

1. —The Supplementary Questions ^re not to he attempted bpr any Candidate 

of the First Y^ar who has not answered one que^tipn in each of the 
preceding Sections. No such Candidate may answer more than two 
of the Supplementary Questions. 

2. —Candidates of the Second Year, and" Teachers ip charge of Schools, may 

not answer more than six questions, but may choose them f^m any 
part of the Paper. 


Part J. 

1. Give clear directions for making bread, and state your opinion of the 
advantages or disadvantages of home-baked bread. 

2. WWt saving may be effected by the use of barley, oatmeal, Indian corn, 
and rice, in poor families? State briefly the nutritious quahties of these 
arricles respei^ely. 

. 1 . i-A >, .o fcv ; . M Section2. 

(The answers of this Section must be arranged in the form of notes of a 

lesson.) ) » 

1. Give a full account of milk and its uses. 

2. Describe the qualitiei; and uses of vinegar. • 

3. What is the comparative cost of coffee, tea, cocoa, and porridge ; what 
support and nourishment do thev severally giv^ ? 

4. Describe the tea plant; the mode of preparing the leaf; and state 
whether tea should be made in eari^nware or metal pots, and why. 

« ^ 

• • Section 3. . 

What advice would you give about the clothing of children, between three 
and twelve, with regard to hesdth and economy? State how yen'intend to 
teach. needlfworH it) cl^ Of gicl»{ abd expl^n deaaly how a patch 

shoiRd be made in an old ganQent.v ' 

- ' , . e*" . . ^ 

Section 4. > 

1. €iive dSreetipna for preparing Riueed and mustard pohltices, and for 

applymg leeches. * „, ■ . , <r i < m . ..-i i n * 

2. Describe the first symptoms of fever, sod ihanonuaCa which reade* 
pereo^, hable’4opontfa^,IH:im|i%%f<^ntta;^MewiN>''^^' 

3- ®^ 5 r?he |he sjimptoms and treatm«ntLQ£moup and hopping cough. 




m -mu •' ".ftW j-Kt te* ►( W ^« , 

1. 'WlntiUM'^lte^Hiicipcd 

arft tfa^, ilBVeitifl^foe^d ? 8tat« their 6dnn>i^^ve taetit*. ^ ^' « 

2. Describe tne process and usOS'u^mii^iihedjbn. 

3. What,ejects are produced 7, ‘‘f 

Wha^are the effe^ pt intempe^ipdv in eating uj^h the body abd mihd ? 

6. What are the advantages of .hWBkjhg^etudjrf ^ £pam«rate thp vari^flt^j 
kinds of insurance, and Aow their coinpaatetive advantages. 

' 6. Explain the effecttf'of strikes upon wages. - 

7. Explai& the process of combustion, as in a lesson to a class of i|tadei|ts. 


y , . , ARITflMEf'ic. .. ‘ ’ v" 

» (Three Hoars allowed for this Faperi) " ^ “ 

Candidates are not allowed to answer more than one Question in eac^ 

Section. 

Septip^ 1. ( 

1. What is meant by nu«ieration and notation? !^ultiply 527 by 290, 

and e^lain each step in the process. _ ' ’ ' ' 

2. What is the meaning oi the terms dividefid, divisor, quotient F Divide 
3275 h7 9, and explkih each .step in the i^orking. ^ 

3. Write out the notes of an introducto^ lesson'op fraction?. , 

Section 2. " . i 

1. 1175 casks contain each 3 gallons, 3 quarts, 3 pints, and 3 half pints 
how much do they all hold ? 

Make out a bill for the following articles :— 

39 yards_ of Irish cloth, at 2«. 4d. per yard. 

17i yards'of muslin, at 7s. 2id. ,, 

13i yards of cambnp, at lOs. 6d. „ » , j 

27 yards of linen, at 2s. Sd. „ 

2. Divide 3571. 12s. 2d. amongst 3 men, 4 women, and 6 children, giving 

to each man twice as much as to a woman, and four times as much as to a 
(^ild. ' 

What qufuitity of shalloon that is three quarters of a yard wide, will line- 
7i yards of doth that is H yard wide? * 

3. Find, by pwaotice, the value of 

371f at 4i. 13s. 7d. • 

31 cwt. 0 qr. 10 lbs , at 1/. 17s. lOd. pef cwt. • , 

How far will a man travel m 27 days of, 10 hours each, at the irate of 
3 miles 1 furlong 13 polts pei;hour? , ^ 1 ' 

• SectionV. ~ , . •« * 

1. Add togetlid Ij of i, and 9;^. • 

Find the sum of ^ of a yard, f o? a foot, and of a mUe. 

2. A person has f of a coal mine, and'veils f of his share for 171/. r what 

is the whole mine wor^t-? > » >' i ‘i ■ < < " * • ' 

- It f-of-a-yiAid cost -^rof hjS, what-wfl-A an-EngUsk-ell eostf 

3. Divide'04176 by 713’5. Expressdecimally. Reduce 10Oe.^ 13 
16 grs. to the decimal at a lb. troy, * 

Section 4v a , >. 

1. What is ^e interest of 284k'1®*. for 2 years, 4 molKlis, and 26 days, at 
dfe-pvftoeteapefcimvianfer?' 1*>»»•«• "£ « V'utif t-' - • « 

d 2. If the eaniaf^ioi 6 cwti"34rtl 

be paid for the eamkige of* 7 ovrt. 2 qrs. ^Ibs. for ^d'teileS, «t^Uvi^h)d'rate? 
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c 

3. Three persons iiiske a.^ob^-stbeki AftJMBrin 184(l| ^>6^. Ids., 

£s. j 12s«'{ irnmeb^mAi peHM#»«hMw ^ the 

i ^ tifT^oa 3^ V "'J ^i} x- '** * 

1. What is meant by beJSlS^ltttW'WfcbtlttlFT*' €h««'lill'^csMblei » » 

2. Explain the uses, with exampteSj of^4ho’ftt!fclSte§«hwbltt*:fl“®^4)o^h, 
ca«*[-book,thy«k3SrJb6^, t^-bo6k, lefiger. < ' >’ 

* 6 * -- ■*» t **'* ' 

Ht %rl«ip t)^ inr^ndiple by which the poixed poi^^r ^ msy be reduoed.to 
an improper fraction. • 

2. Bh99nthe cQTveptness of the rule for the dirisiook of d’pctihnsjmpapiely, 

" Invert the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication.” . 

3. Explain the meaning of the terms, ratto, proportion, and show why in 
a rule of three sum we multiply the Sfcopd and tnird terms together, and 
divide by the first. 


GEOGRAPHY. * • 

?rhree Hours illowed for this Paper.^ • 

1 . —The supplementary questions are not tq be*" attempted by any cglnfidofc 

of the f^ft pear who has not answered onb question in each of,the 
preceding sections. No such candidate may,answer mope (ban two 
of the supplementary questions.. 

2. —Candidates of the second year,, and teachers in charge of schools,'may not 

answer more than six questions, but may choose them from any part 
'of the paper. , 

Section 1. 

1. Draw a map of the south-west of England, with names of rivers and 
chief towns. 

2. Enumerate the indentations and rivers on the western coast of Great 

Britain, wi^ an outline m^. ^ , 

3. Namd ^he coalfielik of Qleat Britahi, afiSd give an exact accoilnt.*’of the 
largest, wridtan outline map of the counties in which it it situated. 

Section 2. 


1. Draw a map of one of these countries—Hihdostan, Canada, Ceylon, or 

Australia, and give 'a brief account of the climate, productions, and ^ysical 
features. }' . » <1 

2. Give an exact account of the British possessions in the West Indies. 

^ Section 3. 

1 . Namelhe riv^siofj-permwy, Spd th^chief, cities on each, their Jength 

respectiveljj and the ^ufitries through whim t^ey flow. ; - 

2 . Comp^ the b^bt, direction, and appiiaraiice of the Cevemfea, the 
Pyrenees, sierra Nevada, and the Appenines. 

3. Name p order the principal seaports on the coasts of Holland, i^lgium, 
France, and, Spain, and state conci8dy*'for whati they are severally renidrkable. 

‘' ' S^tion 4. I 


1 . 


I Saturn 4. 

Draw an outline map of Asia, or of North America. 


2 . NwnStUi,.pj^f the jUmted S^s, tbe .x^ift towpa, and.ah««“- 

teristic features. 

!i. Where are the fedloxrag i^es Iffriated—^Adep, Beokbara, 

Lahore, Shanghai, Fort Natal^TdpciQ, '^narmso* Baliimjwe. and Fredericton 7 
Fo^ what are they severally ^remmkSIle? * b ^ _ 

' W SupPhSMENTASY. ^ 

Name thp rdtief table-iands otfc *the en ri h eeyf-the-^glebe, wad- d es erihe 
^a p^s raU fe^and c]iinit4''D8ibc$!tm^ rliitu-h^le 



Ex(mnvnioMo>iih *■' 
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'I. d. 'DiSMribe. tiitf pbenomensief aft i^ijfitifttwinini' *. tern' - f. ' ’ • 

^ W ha i itnagin i w y.lifaeatMWiniBd to coffi|>ai!a- 

tive temperature of different places? mote the mean anifhal temperature of 
London, Paris, Constantinople, CaldaMi^'eiid New York. 

4. What phrsical.capws 

6. for fogr. npnr iirart,.Aw|vda«rt i, ; , ■ 

6. G^e an acrount of fhe atmosj^htfilVCMRd^Jitf efCsota produced by ibt, 
movements and increase or decreaao,of den^ty, &c. 

7> Explain an eclipse as in a lesson^ftv'vcliass o{ girls. 

8. DfeJi'MBte fhe characteristics of the Nbw’ WoHd as contrasted with the 

Old.^ 

9. l^nunCrate the eopetr of yegetatibn, with'thb prevalbHt form of vegetable 
life in each. 


" ' ' MiriSic.’ • 

(Ibree Hours Edlewied for this Paper.) 

1. —The sui^ementary questions 'are not to be attempted by any candidate 

of the^rst year who has not answered one qipestion m each of the 
preceding sections. |^o such candidate may answer more than two 
of the sdppUihdntaty questions. ' 

2. -*-Oandidates of the second year, amd teachera in charge of schools, may 

ndt answer m'ore than six qnestiotlS, but may choose them from any 
part of the paper. 

Section t. 

The length or duration of notes is expressed by variations in their forms. 
Show these variations by* a time tabie. 


' Section 2. 

1. Instead of the following notes and dots, write rests of equal duration :— 


















FemaXe pi 

« • 







, ,3. Write the rignatures of the followLog’ migor eetdee*— ‘ 

B», SiJp. MiyLap. Si. 

SeeHoU'B. ”■'-■•:■■■•■ ■■'■'■ ■«* 

1. What is tmlntervd.? What an inversion? Tell what'eabhof\h'e fol- 
Fomng intervals becomes when inverted, j^nd write down the inversions:— 


2. What naajor and minor scales'do the fbUowihg’.’signathr^ indicate : — 

r-4,---.-^ 


3. Show, by a diagram, the construction of a 'diatonic scale minor, and 
explain the usual method of ascending and descending the minor scate- 
• * i 

Division II. . i- : 

1, 'What'is a scale in music? Ulustrste your description of its.use by a 

oompaxiron .of it with the alphabet in reading. . 

2. Transpose the following passage into the key of B and D; and state 

what you conceive to be the advantages of transposition, especially in vocal 
music:— • , 

. . \ . . 1 ! ■ f I ; 











































coa|!|^faW.]*3^,««» tHe 

dwmMgjr^ jg^^pipii ci^rdi fe , l—-1 - .*> 

W^ kni #W fc il| W »lilftl«^t*W.jfhq^ are 

p^paudWt 

61' Vnuti iis » discord by mspeg8W»^ibi-<j«itW IWI|’ rule for th^ p^paration 
<)£4b^ i # w>l 4aiio f the-foig rtb ,a o d-- - r * ♦• 

•j ^ . f , > i ® ^ a*iiib 

M . , 1 . -1 <■'“»«>< ' . ^ t( , I3s ., . •. . 

' ^ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. -• 

, ’ * ■‘For Students of i1ie*'F5rst Year. ' *' . ' 

' » • .1 '^'3 

1. 1 -r’ - '. '(Thrf^ Hjwrs aypvsre4 <‘of .-v ■ f 

Candidates may select "any queMions, but will be expected ^to aos^S 
those questions fully ana accurately. 

"Write the first line of your firsb<aiiswer as a^quedmen ®f oopyMMttiqg^ 
large-hand j and the first line of your second answer as a spedmen 
of copy-setting in small-hand. 

I. Describe th< best mode of giving W reading le^n to a class consisting 

of children • ^ > 

, Between 5 and 7} . , i 

. ' 7and 9; , ; 

■ . 9 and 12 years old. , ” 

2' State the progress which you would expect to have been made in'rach 
of t^se classes, suppoSihg thd children to hav.e beeit properly instriicted. 

3. "What series of reading booksr do you use? Give an account of.thw 
contents of the ^st and last books of the scries; dnd 6 questions on one 
lesson from the highest bbok, with the answers. 

4. Write out directions for a pupfi-teacher in conducting a ksson'inipea- 

maniiddp in the hipest class of a school. ,^ ' 

5» Describe exactly a lesson ih dictation fdr well-instructed girls in the 
second class. 

6. By what exercises are the elements of English composition best taught ? 

7. In what order do you propose to teach the elements of grammar? 

What text-book do you use? ‘ ' 

8. What lessons in geography do you propose to give in the first, second, 
and third divisions of ypur school? 

9. How .many hours weekly do you proposl: to allow for arithmetie, gram¬ 

mar, and English composition, includii^ diotatior^ in the first class of a good 
soho<^?l. . « ^ - ‘j > ■ 

10. "Write out the heads of the lectures .(if any) on moral training which 

you have lately attended. • * 

II. What dispositions and habits in children give the most trouble in 
school ? How would you gronose to correct them f 

12. 'What rules best secure punctual attendant? To what exterd^ and 
under what circumstances ^ou^d adiftit a relaxation of these rides? 

13. Pimare notes of d lesson oh one gf these subjects— ’* 

rtuminaring animals. Respiration. Snow, 


.1 


For Candidates of the Second Year, ^d 4i>r Schoolmistresses attending 

(Tliree ]ttoij^ a^'wed^'^-'t^sjlSlp^^^^ 
dhdidi^^ (Select any. qaea^^n^i but xnilBVansWer libem ftiUy. 



(,xnw be. written bjf evwy^Bdidal©;. 



^4 Femcde |Tj864!I 

1. In a schooVof 80, or 160 g^urls hfttswenf^l^en and twelve years of age, 

describe— ' ., ,, .■>» '•*<,'■<tivicj uf’'? n(» r.-t‘> .5 

.?£<< (a) The liest ^^ensiens and arrangerae^ iof f4iliaitrooita,ufhmitiire, 

• desks and forma. - ^ / • 7 - ■ . 

(6) The heskdistribution of the teaching':p<wer.>'^rtF .>.h ^ ’ 

2. What lessons are best done in paraUel rdeakSi^in riio^galitiiy, or in^open 

dassea it«pecrit^>?-'< Gire-your reasons..;^ i i^xh fn.-, 

3. Describe the best 'mode lightiiig, .Ventilating,, and ^rarming a-sebool^ 

room for 100 girls.. ■ .<■ . , iMt i / ., 

4. Explain^ the distinction between analytie and ayntiietio. n^hodSi with 

examples of both. . • » . . , > i 

5. What are the advantages or disadvantages of simidtaneous instioiction ? 
To what extent, an'd in what subjects, do you propose to use it ? 

6. What system of registration do you propose to adopt, in order to show 
the progress of the children? • Sperify the details. 

7. 'V^^at information ^upon aomestic matters can be derived from the 

reading-book which you propose to-^se Ife the first class? Give a full 
analysis of one lesson fiom the book on this subject. • 

8. What power would you give to a pupil-teacher in mattery of discipline? 

State your reasons.' • , ‘ ' 

• 9. Write out the heads ’of the last two lectyree upon mental faculties 
which have been given in your institution. 

Write an essay on one of these Objects— 

The moral miluence of a schoolmistress on her pupil-teachers. 
Self-denial. • • • 

■ The effect of sympathy between the mistress and children. 

Cheerfulness. • • 

Humility, or 

The peculiar temptations of a schoolmistress, and the effects of such 
temptations, if not overcoine, upon her school. 

ENGLISH HISTORY.—For Roman Catholics. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. —^The Supplementary Questions are not to be attempted by any Candidate 

of the First Year who has not answered one x:|uestion in each of the 
preceding Sections. No such Candidate may answer more than two 
of the Supplementary Questions. 

2. —Candidates of the Second Year, and teachers in charge of schools, may 

not answer more than six questions, but may choose them firom any 
part of the Paper. • 

. Section 1. 

What power was exercised by English sove^pigns over— 

1. Wales in the 13th century. 2. Scotland in the 14th century. 

^ , 3. France m, the 16th pentury. 

• Section 2. • . • 

Sketch briefly the character and^fe of— 

1. PhHippa, Queen of Edward HI. 2. ‘Margaret, Queen of Henry VI.,, 
", - 3. Henrietta)! Queen of Charles I. 

JSectlon 3." 

Upon what questions and under what circuinstanc^ Urere Archbishops of 
Canterbury at variance with— . 

• 1, Heniy I. 2. Henry II. 3. John ? 

Section 4. , ., 

tlescribe tie dress, domestic habits, and lan^al^ dftiie people tindep— 

. 1. Canute. 2. Richard L ' 8. 'Anne. 
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t JS^miiU}t,tiem,‘Pet^9e^. '■ 7f 

» 

" ■>■' ■•rf ,r- ffir** < SnfWRilBM»l*9!AB'*’< I 

1. What end do you propose to yourself in teaching history? ' 

3c'What doyoirdibderstand byc^ivaby? < Mow itaffeetod &e treat¬ 
ment of women ? ^ * 

3. Explain the influenee of war urphti nobonal character, Mid fflustrate your 

remorfea by nd^nco to'British'hMory. ’ ' 

4. What do you know about the <histotieal wntiOgs of Venerable Bectsi * 

Matthew of Pane, Pidydinv Vergil, Edmund Campian ? ’ 

5. Account for the possession of the Canadas by the crown of England. 

6. Give adme account of the ongin and gradual rise of the British Empire 
in India.* * 


(No.7.) • 

ttVBasr'a scmo&iutB. 

PAI^ERS USED AT THE EXAMINATION OF'^CANDIDATES FOR 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Christmas 1864. 


Candidates are advised to begin by reading the questions through to the end, 
before they attempt to answer any of them. 

Candidates are not expected to answer all the questions. Far higher marks 
will be gained by a few accurate and sensible answers than by a great number 
of indifferent attempts. 

Candidates will do well to answer those qilistions first which they fe^l Best 
able to answer. The answers should {cwfar as posmble) 6e begun to be written 
opposite the questions to which they refer. If, in any case, candidates cannot 
conveniently comply with this direction, they should head the answer thus :— 
“ Question, No. . .” 

All the answers are to be written on this paper. Answers written on any 
other paper will not be looked over. 

'The fillowing table must be carefully filled up. 


Y(mr Christian Name ’ 

. ^nd Sumamef in .fiill, and 
the current Tear qf 
your Age» 

The Name qf the Training 
School at tchich 
you are being examined. 

The Name qf the School 
o in which ^our 

Apprenticeship was served. 

' 

• 

\ , 



SCRIPtURE AND CATECHISM. 


* (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.)' 

• 1, Give the meaning and show thes appropriateness of the foUowing 
nathes'* ' • j . “ 

Eve. Seth. Noah. Israel. * Bethel Joshua. Samuel. Hebrew. 

2. On what different ocqasions do we hear of Miriam, the sister of Moses? 

3. Name, in .chfonolo^ljl. Order, thp‘most celebrated of the judges of 
Israel: and write a short account of one of them. 

4. Name the principal feasts of tlvo Jews,- and pientiop the festivaJs which 

correspond to them in the Christian Church. Why shofild there be any 
such correspondence? ,i . 

6. Wri<« dot, thf ^phepies o^.a Savici»H^,|vhi@h you fmd in 

the Pentateuch,'Bqpn^onihg hy oj; .t 9 .^honi they were giyen. 







C..^Expbdn tbe 
of file context of one i>f 
Y. 
h. 





t”*' , > 

bia aalt of the earth. , ' , u<ii.j»ufit4 ■■ / 
»e}»I hav«, which art ootjoft tfara ftoldr*^ 

^ e. Supppee jro4ii|a^I am corhe to^gWo pt^ on eartt\ t 

^ God of the dea^4pi^^£,4fee4isjfto ^,i , ^ ,, 

W<»rt8iwipaary of ow LorCf i8«pt«a»a*i9n wjtb <»« woiaan 

8. Show wie propheUe character of some of our Lord s paroles. , i j. 

9. Write pot what we know from Scripture of the ,bistoi^.t)if 

the ’EvangeUst. • • * 

10. Give a brief outline of one of the fallowing discourses;— 

a. St. Peter’s sermon on the day m Pentecost. 

b. St. Stephen’s apology. 

c. St. Paul’s pr^^ing at Athens. 

11. What circumstances are recorded in tljie Acts of the Apostles in con¬ 
nexion with— . . 

Lystra. Philippi. Thessalonica. Antioch. • Ephesus. 

, 12. “ A. member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.” Explain these expressions, and illustrate them by reference to 
Holy Scripture. , 

13. Show from the catechism the appropriateness of the names ffod- 

fatherp, sponsors, sureties. • 

14. Whatis a creed ? How many creeds are received by our Church; and 
ip what parts of its service are they used ? Write out anything you know 
about one of them. 


GRAMMAR. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Papar.) 

1. Write out a paraphrase of the following passage, before attempting any 
oth^ answers, and parse the words printed in italics :— 

_ _For meannpss of employment, that which is most traduced in learned iqpn 
is that tbe government of youth is allotted to thems which age, because it, is 
the age of least authority, is transferred to the disesteeming of those employ¬ 
ments which are conversant about youth. But Aow ui^st thisfraducement 
IS (if you will reduce things from popularity of opinion to measure o( reason) 
may appear in that we see men arfe more ctirious what they put into a new 
vessel than into a vessel seasoned: and what would they lay about a young 
plant, than a plant corroborate: so as the weakest terms and times of all 
thicks use to have the Best apijlicationS andTielps. And let it be noted that, 
hoivsDever the modem looseness or negligence hath taken no due regard to 
the choice of schoolmasters and tutors, yet the ancient wisdom of the best 
times did always make a first complaint that States were too busy with their 
laws, and too negligent in point of education. 

JVrite -out in three columns the words in this p&ssage derived from Saxon, 
from French, and from Latin. • • 

2. Arrange in their proper classes, acchrding to the divisions of articulate 

sounds, the following letters:— • - ^ • 

b. * d. f. k. 1. m. I n. v. q. r, t. ‘v. x. 

3. GiW'h Ksftjf words' illustrdUnjg the'n'OWel sounds in the English 


"iv' Elrammtte the cases, moods, and tenses, used'in the EhgHsh Mtguag^ 
Name the past (indefinite) tense, indicative, and the past (or passivef" 
..JnJW (^’the roDijWTOg vefbs j «,»>,«>•» / 

V Awake, arise. heSp, begin, climh, draw, drinl6"flee,'‘ i^, Tlahg, 'la|', ’|l<Sf: 
read, ring, riefr, set, seat, sit, speak, sptiiiff, Swim, tear, worfc'' 

' WHfereworibrtiiiit ■'existrgiVfrthem: Any 

■Sob^lete. How have double forms originated in these verbs ? ' ' 



mik}’ 



^9 


t-WQ 

Parse the foUowiiu:— > 

you earn. i 




_ ^ -4 'i>-ffui St. 

j «4x ns. ts t 

4 s««41d if ^ ' ' 


., < f* ^»^■'^'-t '©o Hot do wlMt he a 8 lw-yoi |.4 
^6, Euilaia^ie fi^wiiig tenMp— • '* , /. ’’’ 

' ^ M SppoitM^, ' bo$otideli^,‘^ franstltve,' &ii 

orthoq^, orthography, euphony, derivative, compound, inflection, dCcfi 
cotyuffaHon. ^ ■" ' ’ 

7. Explain thp metre of the following veiwes :— 

‘‘ How Eileen, the ^^>t«re who sink to rest 
By all theSj^ county’s wishes blest ' 

“ As near Porto-Bellh'lying ' ' " 

On the geritiy- swellittgoflood,—^ * 

" Waixiors and chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 
Pi^ce me in leading the host of,the Ix>rd,— 

^ “ What beauties does Flora disckisejfrf 
^ How sweet are her smiles on>the Tweed!” 

“ High and embosomed in congregated laurels,—’* ' ' 

“ Befell it in that season^ on a day, , a 
, ^ In Southwark, at the Tabard, as I lay,—'* 

“ The song began from Jove, ' £ 

Who left his shining seats above.” 

Deserted at his utmost need, 

* By those his former bounty fed.” 

What ^ necewary to- make a p«rffeet rhyme? Apply your rule to the 
two last lines. 


8 . Write out the following names in a Column according to chronologicfd 
order; add two other columns, and in them, on a line with each name in the 
first column, write (a) the reign under which the author lived, (b) his principal 
work or works :— , 

' Addison, Bacon, Burke, Chaucer, Cowley, Cowper, Defoe, Dryden^ Gold¬ 
smith, Gray, Hume, Johnson, Pope, Robertson, Spencer, Swift. 


ARITHMETIC. * ‘ • 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. Explain the process of multiplying 1^34 by C06. 

2. Find the ratio betweefl the ounce Troy and the ounce Avoirdupois. , 

3. Multiply 5‘47l. 17*. lOid. by 365, and divide thC pro4uct by 73. 

4. Find a fourth jn»pOrtional to 10, 16, and 40. In what other ordor will 

the'four numbers form a proportion ? a 

6. ExtriEct the square root of 6789266®9. * 

6., How many timra will a wheel 16$ felk in circamference turmround In a 
distance of 24 miles 3 furlongs 25 poles ?#^ , ■ 

7 . How many yards may be bought *for 121. 12*., if 7i yards c<Mta 
19«. 44d.? 

8. Find the time in which the interest onu ZSOI. lOs.. will, azaekmfc- to 

7.121. at 41^ per cent.. . i . . , . , . * 

9. i^dthe coskof 2864 articles .ft 4i. 10$d. each. 

lift. A-ddAogetW 24 , 6^ andi 8^ ^ divida the sum by tiie. ^duet 
and 25f. * > s 



8d * *£t854F. 

* • 

11. Multiply ■0&82 by 7'06 divide the produet by •0000706. Reduce 

eadi of these dedmaU to firaotioDS in &dr lowest terms, and perfoi^ the 
same operations upon them.. , . 

12. In which stoOkie it mom advmitageous to invest, in the 3^ per cents, 

at 914, or in the 34 per cents, at 93f ? How jnuch stock may be pur¬ 
chased by investinff 10001. in each ? ^ 

13. What must be the selling price of an axticle which cost 2C2. 17e> 6d, to 

gtun 124 cent? / ’ 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

(Three Hours aJlowed for this Paper.) 

1. Draw a map of the southern coast of England from Dover to the 
Land’s End, laying down tbe principal headlands and seaports. Place in 
your map the lines of longitude. 

2. Draw an outline map of the county in which your school is situated; 
placing in it the names of six of the principal towms; t^e rivers; and the 
places of historical interest. 

3. Enumerate the principal British colonies and dependencies. What are 

the chief productions of Cwlon ? ' 

4. Mention in order the different countries lyin^ to the right and left of the 
route of the srverland mail to India 

6. Draw a map of the Crimea; give a brief account of its successive occu¬ 
piers or conquerors. 

6. In what covmtries are the camel, lion, elephant, alligator, and reindeer 
respectively found ? Describe the natural history of one of them. 

7. Give the date of the accession of Edward the First. Mention the prin¬ 
cipal events of his reign. ^ 

8. State the circumstances attending the capture of Jamaica by the 
English. 

9. At what pteriods did the following perscms flourish, and for what are 
th^ respectively celebrated :— 

Francis Bacon-—Bede—Newton—Milton—James Watt—Coke—Nelson— 
Shakspear ? 

10. On what grounds did James I. succeed to the Ehglish throne ? What 
were the principal events of his reign 7 

11. Give a brief summary of the main causes which led to the dethrone¬ 
ment of James the Second. 

12. What portions of England were chiefly settled by the Danes ? How 
<io yon distinguish th^se parts, by means of the names of places, from those 

, bugles or Saxons? 


SCHOOL, MANAGEMENT. 

« (TTuree Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

£Write the first line of your first answer as a specimen of copy-setting in 
large-hand, and the flirst line of your second answer as a specimen of copy¬ 
setting in small-hand.'] I <■ 

1. What do you understand the organization of a school? Describe 
that of your own school; and state what part you have taken in the instruc¬ 
tion of the children during the iMt two years of your apprenticeship. 

2. At what times, and in what manner, has your teacher given you specia 
instrudtion out of school hours during your engagement as an apprentice ? 

3. Describe the apparatus in yotur school. How do you suppose teachers 
long ago managed to do without such apparatus ? From your answer, show 
th« benefits derived from its introduction, 1st, ^y the teacher, and 2nd, by 

»the scholars. 
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4. ^t.,a!rrfing^fljieu^.. 9 f. in a adwoV?. .Give your 

6. Mentiorf'loirie^of^'he uses of’^sclioW reglstersl Wbwh ^ tbess.ahoiild 
be kept by the principal teacber_;.,8ii!j^ wbi(^ by,the pupil,-teacbMB*ob o.tber 
assistants/ ' > . 

6. Mention the successive steps by which yormg children should be taught 
to read. ^ 

7. What ao'ybu understand by the individual and simultaneous methods of 

teaching ? Should either be followed exclusively V How may they be com¬ 
bined ? , 

8. Describe the manner in which, you have .been instjructed in the art of 

teaching. * 

9. Mention hy name the text-books which you have uBed in pursuing your 
own studies. Did you buy them at the full price, or how otherwise did 
you procure the use of them ? 

What were the general regulations for the supply of books in yoxur 
school ? 

10. What lessons should children be required to learn out of school? 

Whaf' are the difRculties in the way of their doing ? How may they be 
overcome ? • 


11. What are notes of a lessen ? In what manner have you been instructed 
to prepare, and use, them?.* 

12. Write two sets of notes of a lessor^ on one of the following subjects: 
The first for a, junior, and the second for a senior class in a school;— 

Iron. 'ITie Horse. Obedience to Parents. Truthfulness. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

(Tliree Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

N.B. At the end of each answer let each candidate name the text-book (if 
any) which she has psed. 

• 1. What do you understand by Domestic Ijconomg ? AiVliat instruction 
have you received in it ? 

2. Why is great care necessary with respect to the ventilation of a room ? 
Write out a few practical rules on the subject. 

3. What is the cause of bread becoming heavy? HotV may it be prevented 

from doing so ? • 

4. What are the efiects of roasting, boiling, and stewing upon meat? 
\yhich process is the most ecoqpmical ? Why' ? 

5. How do you boil potatoes > Give reasons for the time you allow. 

6. Which is best, an earthenware teapot,*or a metal one? Why? ^ 

7. What makes water hard or soft ? Which is the best for V’ashing clothes 
* in ? Why ? Which fs the most wholesome to drink ? 

8. How would you treat a bruise, a burn, or a cut ? • 

9. Give directions for making a bed. I 



Scholfti’S,: ^ 






Cimdidates are not permitted to answer questions in naore tfian one of 
the three sections intd which this pap« is divided. No marks will 
J>e given for papers in which this direction ia not ohserved. 

(Three Honrs allowed for this Paper.) 

EUCLID.— (First Section.) 

1. If two angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the sides also which 
Subtend, or are opposite to the equfil angles, shall be equal to one another. 

2. Draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line of can unEtnited 

len^hi from a given point without it. ' • , 

3. If a side of any triangle be produced, the e-xterior angle is equal to the 

two interior and opposite angles; and the three interior angles of every 
triangle are together equal to two right angles. • 

4. Equal triangles upon the same base and upon the same side of it, are 
between the same parallels. 

A line drawn through the middle points of two sides of a triangle, w'ill be 
parallel to the third side. 

5. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square of the whole 

line is equal to the squares of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle 
contained by the parts. “ 

6. In every triangle, the square of the side subtending either of the acute 
angles, is less than the squares ofi the sides containing that angle, by twice 
the rectangle contained by either^of these sideS, and the straight line inter¬ 
cepted between the acute angle, and the perpendicular let fall upon it from 
the opposite angle. 

7. If a point be taken nothin a circle, from which there fall more than 
two equal straight lines to the circumference, that point is the centre of the 
circle. 

8. Draw a straight line from a given point, cither without or in the cir¬ 
cumference, which .shall touch a given circle. 

9. The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 

10. If two straight lines cut one another within a circle, the rectangle con¬ 
tained by the segments of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the other. 


ALGEBRA. —(Second Section.) 

1. Simplify a —c —^ + b — (c-+-2Z> — a-|- d)^ ]• 

2. If .T = - 

ft -J- c 

c 

show that (x -4- a) {x + b) (c — a) (« -)- a") = ac. 

* 3, \t 2a =:■ X + y + z, 2b == — x + y + z, ° 

2c ■=■ X y -k- z, and 2d = 'x y — z i c 

show that -h c- -(-.d^ — x- + y'^ + z‘‘. 


4. Divide 


y — 6 _ y -j- 2 




L 


y + 3 y 

* « — d -4- c 

and -1- 6** — c- -f- 2ab by *j _ p- 

5. Solve the^foUowing equations :— 

1. (x -h 1) (« -I- 2) — (a — 1 (x — 2)= 18. 

• - 7‘—a 9 — 2a 

2. o — q —. 


o 



' • • 

3, \ax + 6y =« e, to -f- my • 

g — 4 a + S , 7®' ' ' ■ 

' X + 4 ~ X — 3 ’■ 

5. (2® - 3) (® + 4) = 102. 

f). x^ + 2ax + y^ =(«:+- bf \ 

X — b = y — a f 

6. A is twice as old as B, and in eleven years their ages will be in the ratio 
of 5 to 3; .find their ages at present. 

7. If 3 ounees and 160 grains cost 12/. 9a. Td., and 1 ounce and 80 grains 
cost 41. 10s. lOJd.: how many grains are there in an ounce? 


MENSURATION AND INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. 

• • 

, (Third Section). 

1. Find the area of a roofti 14 ft. 6 ins. wide and^O ft. 9 ins. long ? 

. (1.) By cross multiplication. 

(2.) By reducing the sides eitheifto inches, or to feet and fractions of 
a foot. 

2. Give the rule for finding the area of a triangle when the sides are known, 

3. If the sides of a triangle be 6 and 8 inches long, what must be the 
length of the third side that the triangle may be the greatest possible ? 

4. A uniform heavy rod 12 ft. long, and 6 lbs. in weight, rests horizontally 
upon two props, which are respectively 3 and 4 feet from the ends of the rod; 
find the pressure upon each prop. 

5. What force acting parallel to the plane would be required to support a 
weight of 2 tons upon a smooth inclined plane, the height of which is 16 feet 
and the length 26 feet ? And what amount of work will raise the weight 
from the bottom to the top of the plane ? 

6. What is meant hy friction and the coefflcient of friction ? If the friction 
be just sufficient to support the weight in the last question, what must be its 
coefficient ? 


(No. S’.) 

• 

jiEOXsTsaEtsn teackbks. 

Extract fn)m Circular Letter addressed tolHer Majesty's Inspectors Schools, 
containing Instructions as to Examinatym of Candidates for Registration. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Downing Street, 8-March 1864. 

The Lord President desires me to state that it is his intention tcTadvise 
the Committee (5f Council, from and after the 31st of December 1864, to give 
effect to the proviso, in the Supplementary Minute of 20 August 1863, which 
limits the admisslbiUty of teachers to the Registration Examination to tlf^ 
who have completed their thirty-fifth year. 

P 2 





Megistered', 





*' ^IWiRsult^ of this determinftfiQn.wiU 4 ^,tt(V 4 Bllq^|iJ\cu;?r«njk fitp^re^ticeships 
to proceed, and new ones to be^n, untu -^ejw, p;^n the old 

terms; bpt. after thq diet of DeceinbCT J^4,' no new apprentices will “be 
allowed to ai^ teachc^ who are not eith4V^^"^*^ted, or thirty-five years 
old, and registered. . ‘ ' 

Every teapher who is now under tbirty-fiveyrears of age was under twenty- 
eight in 1847, and it is not probable that those of them who are .‘Still likely 
■to remain long both uncertificafed and too young for regisbration deserve 
any special encouragement to remaip in the profession. 

My Xx>rds desire to see in every schopl under inspection teachers who have 
eith^ the experience of mature age, or the attsduments and ability implied by 
a certificate. It is, only (in the main) teachers without either the one quah- 
fication or the other who %vill be’ sufferers under the proviso in question. 

I am, therefore, to beg that you will, in reply to inquiries, make known 
the intention of the Committee of Council to maintain the prmdso.' 

A paper be added on the present occasion to those named in the 
Supplementary Minute,* embodying those subjects (Euclid, Algebra, Mensu¬ 
ration, and Mechanics) which are prescribed for the end qf the fifth year’s 
apjwenticeship. 

Teachers u^l not need to pass in this paper for simple registration, but 
5U<di masters as do so be classed in a sepaAite list’, as qualified, not only 
to obtfun capitation prants upon the scholars pncter their charge, hut also, to 
receive apprentices. • 

As this is the first examination of the kind, ho previous standard can be 
ap})ealed to. J am, therefore, to request your careful attention to the fol¬ 
lowing remarks in setting these papers. 

The object of the examination (in the words of the Minute) is to ascertain 
sound, if humble, attainment.. 

No question should be mote difficult than might fairly be proposed to any 
pupil-teacher in the examination for the end of the fifth year. You will keep 
m view the standard fixed for the end of the third, fourth, and fifth years 
of j^prenticeship, in framing the three questions in each section. 

The language of the questions cannot be too simple, and the matter of them 
should be chosen with a view to elicit accurate and solid knowledge of the 
elementary and indisiiensable pai-ts of each subject. You will bear in mind 
that the result of this examination is not intended to distinguish the most 
accomplished teacher, but to eliminate those who are not qualified in point of 
attainments to be teachers at all. 

* * 41 * 


It is not thought advisable to distribute the written exercises among H.M. 
Inspectors, for revision. ' 

Most of the candidates will come from yOur own district, and they have 
not now occasion to be compared with each pther, but only to be-passed or 
rejected; a duty with which single Inspectors have hitherto been entrusted 
iq determining the qualifications <Jf uncertificatedt teachers to instruct appren¬ 
tices. I am therefore to request ^hat, during the examination (which is 
confined to papef), you will review the exercises worked by the candidates 
who may have met you, and that, hearing in mind the object of the examina¬ 
tion (asxlefined in the last sectiorf* of the Minute of 20 Auguste 1863), you 
will enter«o'ur opinion tExcellentf Good, Fair, Moderate, Imperfect, Failure) 
of the merit of each paper, in a bqtd hand, opposite the heading of it. 
e * * a * 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 

To Her Majeet^s Injector of Schools, 8fc, 


Supra, p. 18 . 



Pap^. ^ 

Extract/rofu Circular tatter etMtainiriSffia^e*’ Instruction* to Her Me^eity’S 
j» Injector, of Schools, as to Exaittinatioti ^ Candidates for RejfUtraium. 

,,, ■ ' ' Commitic^ iof Cdancil on Eduoktion, Cotinfcil CMBce, 

Sir, Downing Street,Februaiy 1865. ^ 

: 'Muc{{ misconcef)tion has bee;^ crated respecting the character of this Hegistered 
examination, as if it carried with it, something degrading. The Connnitte4!*df Teaohe*. 
Council, which originates the examination, may be trusted to explain ‘#h&t 
is intended by it: and I am direct^ W state that the object of it is to put 
on record, once for all, the competenCT of teachers, in point of att^m^nts, 
to instruct apjltentices. At present Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools are 
called upon, year by year, to certifj/' such coiiipetenw in- the case of every 
teacher not holding a certificate of merit from this Committee; and; if the 
Inspector dispenses with an actual examination of the teacher, he_ renders 
himself individually responsible for guaranteeing the teacher’s attainments. 

Many difficulties, and much that is unsatisfactory, attend this peactice. It is 
often most undesirable to waive the actual examination of the teacher, while, 
if held, it interfSres with the inspection of the school, and lowers the teacher 
in the eyes of his scholars. Both teacher and InsjJIctbr gain, therefore, by 
settling the proof of competency once for all; and it would not be consistent 
with the principles w'hich jiave. hitherto regulated the administration of the 
Committee of Council to give a general certificate of this kind through any 
process other than that of a common examination. 

The point, therefore, to be explained to teachers is that, in the instruction 
of pupil-teachers, they are depositories of a public trust, and the recipients of 
public money; that, in this capacity, they have always been required to give 
tangible proofs of their efficiency; that this efficiency must be sought partly 
in their own attainments, and partly in the "proficiency of their apprentices 
and in the general state of their schools; that hitherto these two divisions of the 
subject have been left to the same annual verification, with the inconvepiences 
above described; that henceforth it is intended to deal with one branch of 
the subject separately and conclusively. A registered teacher needs never to 
be examined again, except in the persons of his apprentices and scholars. 

It would not be satisfactory to my Lords to accept the results of any past 
apprenticeships as equivalent to registration. In many such instances, the 
pupil-teachers have had either the assistance of other instructors, or more 
than ordinary capacity and diligence. * • “ 

In the absence then of anything like competition (to which it might be 
liarsh to require older teachers to submit), and with the most express decla¬ 
ration of the Committee of Council that the register examination is in no 
sense regarded by my Lords as degrading, theae can be no good reasbn why 
any teacher should object to give this proof of his attainments. It may be 
added that a teacher who jjasses the registration examination with credit 
may be fairly regarded as one who (for personal reasons) is not disposed, 
rather than as one who is . unable, to pass the further examination for a cer¬ 
tificate. Such a candidate for a certificate would rarely fail. • * 

So far as thd language of younger *and certificated teachers may in any 
instance have led older men to regard the registration examination as a slur 
upon thew class, that language meets v*th no sympathy whatever from the 
Committee of Council, who are now, ai their lloruships always have,been, 
most ready to r§cognize the services of Veteran teachers in every way which 
does not tend to retard the progress of education, or to remove the necessary 
tests of competency. 

* * ♦ 

I have f.ie honor to be, &c. • , ’ ' 

......... (Signed) R. R. W. 

To Her Majesty’s Injector of Schools. • 





Registered Teaelisrs. 
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PAPERS USED AT THE GENERAL EXAMINATION OF 
CANDIDATES FOR REGISTRATION. 
E.4STBR.1854. 


All your answers are to be written on tIds paper. Answers written on any 
other paper will not be looked over. ' 

You are not permitted to answer' mort than one question in each section. 
Number your answers to correspond with the questions; begin to write them 
{as far as possible) opposite the sections to which they severally refer. 

'Before begirming your answers, you are to fll up the following table. 


Tour Christian JVawie 
cml Surname, in full, and \ 
the current Tear qf 
your Age^ 

The Name of your School 
and of ^e nearest 
■ Post Town, 4 

« 

The Name qf the School 
at which yoKtf are now 
being examined. 


« 



' RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. . 

* 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. . 

1. What were the chief points of difference between the character of Esau 
and that of Jacob? ‘ 

2. What lesson may we learn from the histoiy of Balaam ? 

3. Show, by quotations from the New Testament, how a Christian ought 

to use the Old Testament. 

» 

Section 2. 

1. State shortly the |ubstance of the first chapter of each of the fruir 

Gospels. _ , 

2. “ Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” Show- clearly by what process, and 
on what charge, om’ Lord came to be condemned to death. 

.3. Give a sketch of some one of St. Paul’s Eifistles. 

«; 

t 

• Sectipn 3. 

1. Show, from the Church Catechism, how baptism may properly be called 

a covenant. y 

2. “ BecJause t'hey promise them [o/A by their sureties; -vyhich ‘promise, 
when they cofne to age, themselves ase bound to perform.” Paraphrase this, 
introducing the nouns to which the words in italics refer. 

3. Show, from our Lord’s teaching, that Christians may rightly under¬ 
stand the Ten Commandments in the extended sense given to them in the 
Catechism. 

« 

Section 4. 

1. 'Give a shbrt account of each of the Hymhs or Psalms appointed to be 
said or sung after the first and second X^eseoas at Morning PJayer. 







Examinatiim Papers. 
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2, To what Chriatian duties does the Prayer Book chiefly direct our atten¬ 
tion at each of the following holy seasons:—Advent, Lent, Easter, Holy 
Thursday, Whitsuntide, Trinity Sunday ? 

3. What were the principal changes effected in the Dmne Service of the 
English Chxmjh at the Reformation ? 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

(lliree Hours allpwed for this Paper.) . 

* Section 1. 

1. Name tfee parts of speech, and describe tl»e precise use of each of thein,. 

2. Explain what is meant by a common, a proper, and an abstract noun;* 
and point out the different methods of indicating the possessive case arid the 
plural number. * 

3. How mahy kinds of pronouns are there? Decline the third'personal 
])ronoun throughout in gender, number, and case. 

• 

Section J. 

1. What is meant by an active, passive, neuter, regidar, irregular, and 
defective verb ? Give an example of each. 

' 2. Give the 1st person singular of the verb “ to di-aw” through all its moods 
and tenses, and point out all the participles. 

3. Give a classification of auxiliary verbs, and show what purpose they 
each of them serve in the conjugation of a principal verb. 

Section 3. 

1. When must a noun or pronoun be in the \iominative, and when in the 

objective case ? • , 

2. What is a simple sentence ? Of what principal parts does it consist ? 
Wherein does it differ from a compound sentence ? 

3. Is the following sentence simple or compound ?—“ The path of virtue, 
pursued with a constant step, will assuredly lead us at last to happiness.” 
Provo your answer by analyzing the sentence; and parse the words. 

Section 4. * 

• • 

1. Paraphrase the following stanza r — 

“ Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 

Or, failing, smilA in exile or in chains. 

Like good Aurelius should h» reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is blessed indeed." • 

Parse the words printed in italics. . * • . 

2. Write a short account (with the causes) of the difference'in the language 

of England as used in the times of .Alfred—Henry II.—Edward III.— 
Elizabeth. 1 ‘ 

3. What is meant by a pr^x, an affix* and the root of a wor<f? Divide, 

each of the following words into its prenjt, root, and affix; and state "from ! 
which of the several sources of the English language each of them is derived:— 
benefactor — forgiveness — diametrically — surprising. . ^ 



Meg^e^red- W^axkerst 


. r - a^iIbhmetic. . 

(Th^e Hows tJlow^d for tMq Pajp^.) 

Secti<m\. , . 

1. Explain, as you would to a.child, the first principles of notation, and 
exemplify them in writing the number senen thousand and Jive. 

2. Desoribe minutely' the process by which you would teach a class of 

children to subtract 793 from 1000. * 

3. State e.xactly the several steps by which you would lead a child to answer 

COTtertly such questions as the following :— . . * 

{a). How many days ane there in 37 weeks 1 “ 

(6). How many weeks am there in 259 days? 

Section 2. • . 

1. If a letter carrier walk 19 miles every day except Sundays, how far does 

he walk in a year ? * 

2. If a ship’s company consist of 127 persons, what sum will suffice to pay 
each of them 61. 7s. lO^a. at the end of the voyage ? 

3. If 12001. be divided equally among 359 persons, what wdll be the exact 

amount received by each ? „ 

Section 3. ^ , 

1. Show how to make out a grocer’s bill to a customer who has bought 
13 lbs. of sugar at 4|c?., 64 lbs. of t^ at 3s. 8d., 16 lbs. of rice at 2Jd., a stone 
of salt at Is. 6d. per cwt., and 3 pints of treacle at 2s. 4d. per gallon. 

2. Show how to represent 253 guineas in pounds, florins, and tenths of a 
florin. 

3. If the circumference of a circle were exactly 3 times its diameter, how 
many turns would be made In a mile by a wheel which is 4 ft. 6 in. high ? 

Section 4. 

1. If a railway carriage run 200 miles in 9 hours, how far will it go in a 
week at the same rate, sujjposjng it to travel 15 hours a day? * 

2. If a merchant give 10.5?. for a pipe of wine, at how much per gallon 
must he sell it in order to gain 20 per cent. ? 

3. If five needlewomen can do a piece of work in 11 days of nine hours 
each, how long will it take three women to finish two such pieces of work, 
supposing them to work 104 hours each day ? 

Section 5. 

1. State minutely how you would endeavour to give children a correct idea 

of a fraction j- and de&uce the rule for the multiplication of one fraction by 
another. ‘ , 

2. If, in an examination of 760 teachers, "22 of the whole do well, '34 

barely pass, and the rest fail ; how many .4lo well, barely pass, and fail 
respectively ? ^ 

fi. If a gallon contain 277'274 cubic inches,‘and a cubic foot of water 
weigh 1,000 buncep j what quantity aiid weight of water ^will .fill a rectangular 
oistem, 5 feet long, 34 feet \vide, and 2 ft. 9 in., deep ? 

, ^ jetton 6. €> 

1. State «nd prove the rule in nfpntal arithmetic for finding the interest of 

any number of pounds sterling for any number of years and months at 6 per 
cent, per annum. ^ 

JEx .—Find the interest of 347?. for three years and five months. 

2. MThen the Three per Cents are at 9If, what amount of stock can I 
buy for 1835?., and what rate of interest shaU I get for my capital ? 

3. If a partnership be formed between A with a capital of 300?., and B 
with a capited of 500?., and at th^ end bF'six months they take in C with 
a capital of 800?. ; how should a profit of 700 ?. be divided at the end of 
the year? 
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GEOGRAPHY'XNft‘ history. 

• ^ (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

GEOG&APHY. 

Section 1.*- 

1; Name and describe the position of the chief British- Isles, mentioning 
the seas in which they tn-e situated, and the channels by which they are 
separated. • * 

2. 'IVace Isarefullv the course of tteo of these rivers ;—the Thames, the 

Severn, the Yarksnire Ouse, the.Tay, the Clyde, the Shannon, and the 
Barrow. . » , _ _ 

3. Name the chief mountain chains in Great Britain, the direction in which 

they run, and the effects which they produce in the physical geography of 
the country. - • 

Section 2. 

1. Mention the boundaries, motintains, rivers, and chief towns'of Russia. 

2. Describe th6 course of a ship from Portsmouth to the Black Sea, and 

from the Do\ftis to the Gulf of Finland. , W' 

3. Name the chief expoits^from Russia to Great Britain, the ports from 
which they are sent, and the parts of the country in which they are produced. 

Section 

1. Give a short account of Hindostan or Australia. 

2. Mention the boundaries of the Pacific Ocean and the chief seas belong¬ 
ing to it. 

3. Write in order the different articles of commerce which we get from 
India, Ceylon, Jamaica, Arabia, China, Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and the Moluccas. 


HISTORY. 

Section 1. 

1. State what you have read of the Invasion of Britain by the Romans. 

2. Give a short account of Caractacus, or Boadicea, or Agricola. 

3. What cireumstunces, and at what date, led to the final departure of the 
Romans from Britain ? 

Section 2. 

1. Mention the chief events in the reign of Henry II. 

2. Write what you remember about the Battle of Cressy, or Poictiegrs, or 
Agincourt. 

3. What were the chief inventions dming the time of the Plantagenets ? 
Give dates when you can. • 

Section 3. 

1. Name the sovereigns of the House of Stuart, and describe shortly the 

character of one bf them. • ^ • 

2. Write what you have read about the Great Plague, or the Fire of 

London. • -1 , 

3. What was the state of, England at *home and abroad during the Pro¬ 
tectorate of Cromwell ? Give reasons for^our answers. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) * 

Section 1, ^ 

. 1. Write full directions to a monitor or pupil-teacher for giving a reai&nff 
lesson in the First Book of Easy Narratives. „ 



• 

2. What series of reading Ijooks do you useiu.yptir fcbool ? Give an exact 
account of the contents of the highest hook'iil llie'^iie^. 

3. Prepare twelve questions on each of two lessons selected from the reasi-a 
ing book used in your second class. 

Section 2,- * 

l,..Gl,ve^xact diteptlonB for a pupiltteaelwr tp dictate and comet a written 
extro»8iii»,yP!iU?i^r«* #P*l- . . . > . vi . ■ % ■ ;:4 

2. What quantity of desks do you require for a school of 12(k.child)’enf?. 

Describe exactly the arrangement you would prefer, .tod. the .dhnensions, of 
the desks.. *,•■...■ 

3. Make out a list of the appara.tus you require for a, school of lOQ to 15Q 
chMren, with an estimate of the cost. 

4. Do you allow places to be taken ? If so, ift what lessOnS? State the 

reasons for or against this system. - ■ ■ . - 

Section 3. , 

1. In a school of 120 what assistance do you require in teaching ? State 

exactly how you would employ each assistant. * . 

2. Specify the attainments which yon think ought to be .^ssessed by a 

clever boy or girl from twelve to thirteen years ef age who has been regularly 
ediics^d in a good school. ' • 

3. What use do you make, or j^opose to make, of a jdayground ? To 

what extent would you mix with your pupils in recreation? State, fully your 
reasons. , , * ' . 

Section 4. 

Prepare the notes of a lesson on one of the followmg subjects, and state 
what illustrations you propose to use, and in what manner you would make 
the children re-produce it:— 

C'dal. Vapour. Strikes for Wages. , The Seasons. Wastefulness. 

Section 5. 

1. Name the text books which you would recommend a piq)il-teacher to 
jnocure in the first two years of apprenticeship. 

2. At what time do you propose to instruct your pupil-teachers for one and 
a half hours daily out of the ordinary school hours, as is required by the 
Minutes of 1846? Make out a syllabus for the work of.thetfrst six months. 

3. WVite out rules for the personal'habits of pujjil-teachers with especial 
reference to their health. 

4. What are the chief moral difficulties in training pupil-teachers? How 
do you propose to deaf with tjjese difficulties ? 


EXTRA PAPER. 

N.B.—Tliis paper contains three subjects (vpi., geometry, algebra, and 
mechanics,) one or oth«' of which must be taught to male pupil-teachers in 
the later years of thejr apprenticeshipf • * 

Candidates are not permitted to answer questions in moio than one of the 
three sec^ons into which this pape# is divided. No marks will be given for 
papers t» m^ieh this ditsetion is not 'observed'. , 

No pupil-teadier win be allowed t^ commence apprenticeship after the 1st of 
January 1865 with masters who have neitlwr obtained certificates nor passed 
tor Teg\atx!>.t\6n {including this paper). 

Misfyesses are not required to attempt this paper.’. ' » 

Masters declining this papery byf pas^np sgfyjfaotqpilg in the others, will be 
accepted in fulfilment of the cohditloris of the Minute of 2 April 1853, and 
will not be dkqualified to remain id Oharge of all pup'd-teachers apprenticed 
to them before the 1st of January 1855;* 



EUCtlD.-^CPiBlTlfejSCTioiri) - « v'f: , 

*'•' ' ’ .("Itree Hours allciwed f<iir fl»M Paper.) ’ = ’^V, a - 

1. Ift^nro tnauffles have two sides of tlu .one equal ,to two sides, of tli^ 
other, each to eaw, and have hkewise the, included angles equal, th^ .th^. 
bases dr third sides shall be equal, and &e two ttisiigliM shall be equairaitt} 
shall have also their other angles equal, each to each, n^elj, those to. 

the equal sides'affe opposite, < 

2. Parallelograms on the same base and' between the same parahbls dre 

equal to one another. •( : . ■ i 

3. In any triangle, if the square of one of the sides is equal to thq squares 

of the two other sides, the angles contained by those sides i? a right , 

4. If a straight line be divided into any two pa^tSj squares of the ;^hple^ 

line and of one of the parts are together, equal to twice the rectangle ddd- 
taincd by the whole line and one of the parts, together itith the square pf thq , 
other part. , * . ' 

5. To construct a square equal to a given rectangle, 

6. if a straight line passing through the, centre of a circle bisect another 

not passing through the centre, it shall cut it at right angles; and if it cuts 
it at right angles it ^all bisect it. ' ^ . 

7. The angle in a semicircle is a right angle; the angle in a segment 
greatej than a semicircle is less than a ri^t angle: and the angle in a segment 
less than a semicircle is greater than a nght angle. 

8. To inscribe a circle in a given square. 


ALGEBRA.—(Second Section.) 

1. Add together— 

(a + *), 2 (ar — a), and a', ' 

and from (x — y)* take a? + y . a; — y. ' 

2. Reduce to its Simplest form the expression— ^ ; 

' ; 2 . _ ^ _1_ ! ' 

,,j ... 2 ®— 2 ff ar—r<^ «+.«'- ■ 

3. Find the square root of— 

+ 6 ax^ + a? — 24 + 16a‘. • ^ 

4. Solve the following equations:— * 

(а) - 2 — 6 ,= 9- 5 }. 

( б ) 4*r+ 6 y = 82■)*' 

^ ^ 7!/-3x = 42J- . ‘ 

10 — ® 

• , -2®' ~ ® «.X' 

5. Coals are now 26 per cent, dearer than they were a few months #go. If. 

they should rise 2s. '6d. per ton, they would he selling at I 6 s. per ton. 'What 
was their original price ? ' • 

6 . A stock-broker, who had purchased 160 railroad shares. Sold 120 of 

them at thfir full value, 30 at one half, and the remainder pt one fifJti of 
their value,—Closing thereby 2,3001. Whafe did they ebst hi|b: in the first 
instance? ‘ .. ' 





Certificated ^eacTierd in Scotiand. 



’ iklENSURATJCWSr XND MECHANfOSi-^THiRD Ssicti6n’.) 

1. Explain the usual method of levelling, with the use of back and fare- 

sights on staves. . > ■ ’ 

2. Find the cubical contents of a school-robtn of the following dimensions, 
viz., area 60 ft. by 18 ft., height to eaves 12 ft., height to rid^e 20 feet. 

3. The diameter of a shilling is -J-J of ail inch, and the diameter of half- 

a-crown is H inch,—how much latger is the surfece of one than the surface 
of the other? ‘ . 

4. How many tons of coals will an engine of 12 horse-power rmso in an 
hour from a pit, the depth of which is thirty fathoms ? 

5. In the common lever, when the power and the weight are on opposite 
sides of the fulcrum at unequal distances, and they exactly balance each 
other, show that they are to each other mversely as their distances from the 
fulcrum. 

6. In what time will a stone let fall from the top of a tower 150 feet high 

reach the ground ? • 


(No. 9.) " 

c •• 

CSXtTXX'XCA.XXlD ^XSACBERS Z»r SCOTZiAXTO.. 

GENERAL EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
Aberdeen, Autumn, 1864. 


All your answers are to be written on this .paper. Answers written on any 
other paper will not be looked over. 

You are not permitted to answer more than one question in each section. 
'Before beginning your answers, you are to fill up the following table. 


Tour Christian 
Xaiftc, Surname, and 
Age, 

. 

The Name of your 
School, and of the 
nearest Tost Town, 

If trained at a Normal 
Ischool, state its Name, 
and the Month and 

1 Year in which you e«- 
1 t&i*ed it. 

If you have left the 
lyainins^ School, 
the Month and Year 
in which you, 
left it. 

- 



• 


V RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

^ Section 1. 

1. Give a short account of the institution of "the Passover, and of the time 

and manner of the celebration of it*. t * ^ 

2. Describe briefly the construction of the Ark at the Covenant. State 
what it contained and give a short history of it. 

3. Give an account of the building of the seCbnd temple at Jerusalem, 
with its subsequent history, and «f its condition in the time of our Saviour. 

e 

* Section 2. ' 

1. What is a miracle? Mention some of the miracles perforjped by our 

SaviVur. . * 

2. Define a parable, and mention sonre of those spoken by our Saviour, 
with the particular ICsson to be drawn in each Case. 

* * .3. Deaai prophecy. ■ Give some account of the propheraei contained in the 
Book of Daniel, with the circumstances of their fulfilment. 






• Sectioa 3, 

1. (laplw, p^i|«g^.:^m Swpipttiret en|(^)e<nn« jthe di^ty; of p^j^r. ^ention ' 
anjr striking examples from (!>ld Testament nistory of the perfo^inknce of 

tfaMidu^gi. .B-'., ■_■ ■ •.■■-. r . . •*■ , 'L-,- 

2. Illustrate from Scripture the character and offices of the Holy Spilit.: 

3. Gi-we a ftateiment of the differenceibetween yusti^carion and sanp^^eafton, 
with proofs of Scripture. 

Section 4. 

1. Give a biographical account of Jphn the Baptist. Quote any prophecies 
from the Old Testament referring to him. 

2. .Give a sketch of the religious and political condition of the IsraeUtes in 
the time of the Jddges, as shown by their history at that period. 

3. Write a life of the Prophet Elyah, mentioning the religious state of 
the IsraeUtes in his time, and the miracles which he perfonned. 


GRAMMAR. * * 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

^ Section ^^ 

1. Define nomi, verb, adverb. Name the different sorts of each, with 

e.xamples. * 

2. Give a list of nouns (1) that have no singular, (2) that have no plural, 
(3) that have the singular and plural alihe. Give an example of a noun 
(1) as a subject, (2) as a. predidate. 

3..Classify adjectives (1) that do not denote quality, (2) that do not admit 
of comparison, (3) that are compared irregularly. What affix lessens the 
signification of the positive ? 

Section 2. 

1. Whgt errors in grammar and pronunciation are common among your 
pupils? 

2. What are the variousnneans you adopt to correct these errors? 

3. *Correct such of the following sentences as are ungrammatical, giving 
reasons for the corrections :— 

The news is true. Whom do you thinJc he is ? Myself am weak. We saw 
six sail. Will I yive you this bookf The.general advanced with 10,000 horse. 
I tell ye. Scarcely had the rain ceased than the sun broke forth. Of all 
others this is the most powerful argument. On all sides there was one unani¬ 
mous cry for arms. The ship whose masts you see is the Wellington. He 
never has and never can succeed. That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen. The cities who aspired to liberty are sunk beneath iron oppression. 

« 

• Section 3. • • 

Write a prose paraphrase, of the following passage— 

“ ’Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep. 

And pause at iiimes and feel that we are safe : 

Then listen to the perilous tale again, • 

And with an eager and suspended soul. 

Woo terror to delight iw. But to hear 
•• The roaring of the raging elfements,— , 

To know all human strength, all human skill, , 

Avail not,—to look around %nd only see 
The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o’er the reeling bark, — 

* ' Ah me ! this is indeed a dreadful thing: ^ 

And he who hath endmred the horror once •. 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home but he remembers it, • 

And thinks upon the suffering mariner.” 



Sec*i«»‘4. * 

i the-above paiu»ife, parse the words prioted in italics, and^ shdw tfieir 

instruction with othe^ words in the passage. ' 

> . •L ' ' ■■ V ' - 

* Section 6.. . 

Name the works that yon would recommend in the formation, of a school 
library. ' 

.sfi ' ; . • (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) . • 

Secti&n I.- * 

1. "Assign to their respective countries the following towns, viz. : r-Vama, 

Riga, Trieste, Dresden, Buenos Ayres, Benares, Teheran, Vera Cruz, and 
Marseilles. * . • 

2. Draw an outline map* of England, and lay down the Rivers, Thames, 

Severn, and 'I^’ne; and the Capes, Flamborough Head, St. Bees Head, South 
Foreland, Start Point, and Spurn Head. . 

3. (a) Name the rivers which have their sources in European Russia, and 
.the seas into which they respectively fall. (6) Trace the .course of the largest 
and mention any particulars regarding it. * 

. ^Section 2. 

1. Name the towns on the Rhine in their order, beginning with Schaff- 
hansen. 

2. Draw an outline of Spain and Portugal, indicating the mountain 
ranges, and tracing the rivers. 

3. A vessel sails on a coasting voyage from Quebec to Valparaiso. Name 
(«) the countries passed; (b) their capitals ; (o) their forms of government. 

Section 3. 

♦ * 

I. What rivers flow into the Mediterranean, and what are its principal 
seaports ? 

„ 2. State what you know regarding the manufactures and commerce of 
B^ium. 

3. Name the mineral productions of England, as nearly as you can in the 
order of their importance, and the counties in which they are found. 

Section 4. 

1. How was Palestine divided (a) after the conquest by the children of 
Israel; (6) after the death of Solomon; (o) in the time of our Saviour ? 

2. Name, and giv? the ea^act position of the celpbrated plains and valleys 
of Palestine. 

3. State what you. know regarding the climate and natural productions of 
Palestine. Quote any texts of Scripture refffrring to the subject. 

“ Section 5.. ' * 

* . (For Male Candidates.) ^ • 

1. How would you explain and illustrate to a class the terms Snow-line, 

Watershed, and Isothermal-line ? , 

2. Upon what do the volume and-velocity of rivers depend? Illustrate 

your ans-d'er by examples. • 

3. Describe the physical featjfres, cUtnate, inhabitants, and natural pro¬ 
ductions of Australia. 

. Section 6. 

* , (For Male Candidate.). 

1. Explain the ptaraes of the moon, iUnstrating your remarks by a figfure.., 

, 2. Distinguish (a) the sidereal day; (ft) the solar day; (c) the mean solar 
day; (<f) the lunar day, - 





3. Descflbe parallax and aUeiration- • >By’whom, and when, was the latter 
discQV«cedi?t;,- . , • , * ■: *wi„,j-.-.•’s-j , 

^cHqnT, 

(For Female Candidates og|ly.) ■ , , 

■■> . -NATuitAn.tiiaTOBY,, T,.. I■ 

1. Into hW many classes has the aninial kingdom been divided? ^ecify 
these. 

2. State what you know regarding the geographical distribution of wb^at, 
barley, rye, knd the potato. 

3. Write clUt full nhtea of a lesson on one of the following animals :— 

1. The oamel. <2. The sperm-whale. 3. The hippopotamus. 4. The wolf. 


ARITHMETIC. * ’ 

(Tluree Hours allowed for ti^ Paper.) ' 

Sectiotiel. 

1. Explain the process of borrowing in subtraction. 

2. Divide 68571 by 67, explaining eadh step of thetSberation. ^ ' 

3. What number is represented by 12.‘3 in a system of notation in which 
6 is the radix, instead of 10^as in the common system? 

Sectiom2. 

1. What sum of money would’be received from 471 persons, each of whom 
subscribed 41. 7». Id.? 

2. Divide 20501. 16s. 3d. equally among 471 persons. 

3. If a sovereign be worth 26i francs, yvhat will be the value of a five fi^inc 
piece ? 

Section 3. 

1. Find the rent of 19 acres 1 rood 8 poles, at 11. Is. 8d. per acre. 

2. Required the value of 123^ cwts. of sugar, at 11. 19s. 8d. per cwt. 

3. Of two workmen, who are paid by time and in proportion to their skill, 
one receives .36s. for 6 days’ work : in what time will the other, whose skill is 
to the skill of the former as 198 to 165, earn 33s.? 


Section 4. 

1. Find the product of the sum and difference of the two fractions 
and V. 

2. Divide 44‘8 by '056, and ‘056 by 

3. Reduce each of the decimals "234 and '266 to a xoilgar fiaction in its 

lowest terms, and add the two fractions togeth^. . 

Section 5. 

1. In what time will 751. 10«. 5d. amount to 971. 5s. 5rf. at 4 per cent, per 
annum simple interest ? 

^ Find the discount on 1031. 13s. ^d., aue two years hence, at 4 per cenj:. 
compound interest. • 

3. A person invests a certain sum in the 3 per cents, when they are at 96:^; 
had he waited until they had fallen to 96J- he would have obtained 161. more 
stock; how much money did he’invest, ^ per cent, being charged for 
brokerage? , . . 

Section 6. 

1. Distinguish between book-keeping by single entry and book-keeping by 

double entry, and explain the advantages of each over the other under 
different circumstances. _ • 

2. Give examples of the headings and entries on both si^s of the books 
'used in double entry. 




ViXfj 


(Three Hours allowed tor this Paper.) t 

S«eHoH 1. * ’ ^ 

1. Write notes of a leMbn on tSe\S(?n of Hekry^VlII.,*’' ^ 
or (2.) On that of lUchard HI., or (3.) On <a4h«*0#‘ ‘ 

1 Section 2. , * M 

Assira events in- English history to the following ^ates!— 

1. -4S1, 1066, 1189j 1264, 1314, 1346,''1388, 1613, 162^; 1688. 

2. I^, 164^,‘1660, 1678, 1694, lsJW4,-1714, 174S, 1776, *>1783. 

3. 1800,.1801, 1805, 1807, 1809, 1815.^1832, 1837, 1847, 1854. 

Section 3.^ , . ^ 

WMle a shoft account of Davii If. of ^otlau^ stating pM^icuWly the 
circuinstancesmi^er ^ich ^ was taken prisoner by, the ’• "i 

2. ~In_Vha0fegns %d^ SJwfcspeare, Mjlton, J^nsbo, Bwon, Sc<)t^, Marl- 
bo^^nglv'V^wsey," StrOTo'rd, Nelson, Wellington, and Peel noiuish.” 

3. How were the relations of England and Scotland affected by the union 

of (1) the eJo'friis, and (2) the kingdoms ? c 

Section 4. ‘ 

1. When and by whom was the Comi; of Session instituted ? State what 
you know of its present organizatiiJh. 

2. Sketch the history of “ national education in Scotland. 

3. Compare the “rights” enjoyed by a subject of William I. King John, 
Charles II., and Queen Victoria. 

, , ,c ' ' Section 5. • * 

. (For Females.) ' 

BlObRAPHY. .. 

Give a brief life of one of the following persons— 

■''Burhs, tUdwpet, Wallace, Edward III., or James I. of Scotland. 

* , ' - - 

Section 6. 

(For Males.) 

Gbneral History. 

1. Give a short account of the Turkish Empire from th4 taking of Con¬ 
stantinople. ' ' 

2. Give a short account of the rise and progress of the Russian Empire. 

3. Give some account of the present war with Russia, mentioning (1) the 

staites engaged i '(2) the stater in suspense; “(.3) the probable family or territo¬ 
rial reasons folr that suspense. , 


" , AJ,GEBRA. 

'"(Three Hours allowed for this Paper, with tliat on higher Mathematics.) 


u If » 


_a^ + 


. Section 1. 
find the .value of- 


7 j .(« -)--6) (6 — a?) ^ — 6) (« -+- x). 

2. Show that an/ = a (x -Hy)» 

4 #--A. 2abc 2a5c 


,. if WJak 


ac ^ bo — ab 


’ and y = 


ah + be — ac 


3. Add together— » , .Ir. 

+ank'.1^1 Vi* 

(e — a) (c — b) (a — b) (a — c) (b c) (b — mf, s \ 



ExammaMon Pa;^ '$. 




Section 2.' 

1. Multiply 

*„♦*«*. *^**.^* 

» — 2afy4-2ybya?4-2*y-t-2y.., • 

2. Extract the square root of 

-fL + _ li'i — 1. 

4 b* \B a / 

3. Find the greatest common measure of 

6 —•«“ y — 7 * y* + 12 y® and 8a!® + 2»®y — 9 *y* 4- 9 y*. 


Section 3. 

1. Expand (1 — ar) to four terms by the binomial theorem; and find 'the 
cube root of 999 to 8 places of decimals. 

2. In extracting the square root of a numbeit^how that, when more than 

half the digits of the root have been obtained by the ordinary rule, the rest 
’Boay be found by division. , • 

3. Find the number of combinations of n things tak^ r together.' 

, Section 4. 


1 . 


Solve the equations— , 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


X — 1 X — 10 

X — 3 X — 8 
3 a4 — 6 a; 4- 2 
3;c — 1 " 



5 ar* — 10 a; 4- 6. 
5x — 7 


2. The average price of wheat for the six weeks up to 6th May 1854 was 
77s. 8d., and up to the 13th of May 78s. 3d., and the price for the week 
ending 13th May was 78s. lOd.; what was the price for the first of the six 
weeks up to 6th May ? 

3. If there be twelve competitors for a prize, of whom four are certain to 
be in the upper half of the list, and four others are certain to be in the lowar 
half, in how many ways is it possible that the list may be arranged ? 


MECHANICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

(Four Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. 

1. Having given the direction af the resultaq): of two forces acting at a 
point, find its magnitude. 

2. The beam of a balance is three feet nine inches in length : a body placed 

in one scale appears to weigh ninS pounds, in the other scale appears to weigh 
four pounds, find the true weight of the bodjv and the length of the arms of 
the balance. y •' ^ 

3. Explain the combipation of levers us^ in the Stanhope printing press. 

Section 2. 

1. Find th^ ratio of the power and the weight in that system of ppUies in 

which each pulley hangs by a separate string, all the strmgs being parallel, 
neglecting the weights of the pullies. *, 

2. Show how to graduate the common steelyard. 

_ 3. A given uniform heavy beam A B, moveable in a vertical plane roui^ a 
hinge at A, is sustained by means of a string fastened at the otfcer extremity 
B; this string passes over a fixed pulW E, and has a weight P, which hangs 
freely, att^hed to its other end; find the position of equihbrium the beam 
A B, having given that £ is in the same horizontal line with A, and that* 
A E = A B. 


a 



m 



S«^ti6H,&f 

1 . Enunciate the second law of motion, and explain,.clearly, thergitfuniBs 
on which it has been received. 

2. ]^ye the equation s =e trhere /'is a uniformly accelerating' force, 
and s the space described by a particle under ita action in tiipe t. 

3. A strutg having two balls at one end and one at the Other, passes over a 
fixed pulley. After the two balls have descended from rest-for three-quarters 
of a imnwte, they fall off j how much further will the other ball ascend, the 
balls being supposed all equal ? 

Section 4. • • 

1. Give the experiment by which-it is shown that fluids press equally in all 
directions. 

fSt. Describe the common hydrbmeter, and compare the specific gravity of 
two fluids by means of it. 

3. Prove that the elastic fprce of air at a given temperature varies, inversely 
as the space occupied by it. 

• , Section 5. 

1. Explain, by means of e. figure, how a person sees fhe reflection of an 

object in a plane mirror. ' 

2. Explain, clearly, how a simple convex lerts magnifies an object. 

3. Describe the common astronomical telescope on the simplest construc¬ 
tion, and draw a figure showing tlhe passage through it of a pencil of rays 
from a distant objert. 

Sections. ' ’ 

1. State, as nearly as you can, the component parts of air and water. 

2; Explain how a person is enabled to set himself in motion, and to 
increase that motion, on a common swing, supposing him unable to touch the 
ground. 

3. Carbonic acid is expressed bv the formula C Os, and water by H O; 
explain, precisely, the meaning of these symbols. 


AGRICULTURE. 

1. Write out a calendar of the farmer’s work in the months of April and 

November. • _ _ 

2. What is the chemical constitution, of bone, dust ? ^ ,For what soils is it 
best suited as a manure, and in what manner should it be applied 1 

3. Name the prippipaJ varieties of soils, and the crops for which they are 

respectively best adapted. „ 41 


EUCLID.- 

, ('I'hree Hoi&s allowed for this Paper.) 

' Section 1 . . • . 

1. If two angles of a triangle be equal, the sides also which subtend, or 

are opposite to them, are equal. • 

2. Bisect a given rectilineal qpgle. Find a point in a given line which 
shall be at the same perpendicular distance from two given lines. 

3. If two triangles have twb sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, each to each, but the angle contained by me two sides of the one 
gr<Ster than the angle contained by the two sides, equal to them of the 
other, the bale of that which has the greater angle is greater than the base 
of the other. Why is the side which is not the greater of the two chosen in 
the constAiction? Draw a figure in which Euclid’s proof fails when this 

^precaution is not taken, and give a i>roof in this case. 



* 






•y^.l^tM^^qdfOniljie t^iatp *i<^ are 
between the same parallels. e It t v,, 

..'^L. I;^Hi»«lum dMoiibttl upoi|;qia«9f 

the squantp 4^|i^(il|9^P(PKti[m otbM .twa4pi4ip 4^^ .cq^talii^:^ 

those t^ toqea j« a nght supgle, 

3. Divide a atacaight bae into two pwrta^ «o tbat the reetaule cojaMi^4rJ^ . 
the whole and one of tjhe parts shall P6 equal to the.squar^ ef the ot^r part, 

Sectif^ 

1. The angles in the same segment‘d a (»cle are equal. 

2. If from a ^int without a eirefo' two straight lines be drawn, one of 
which cuts the circle and the other touches it j the rectangle cont^ed hjr 
the whole line which c6ts'’the circle and the part'of it Witnoutthe eUeUTis 
equal tO the square of the line which touches if. 

3. Define similar figures, and prove that equiangular triahglet'are sl'mfl&. 

Section 4. 

1. If a quadrilateral be bisected by each^of its diagonal it is a parelleipgram. 

2. If in tw(f circles two diameters be drawn parauy to one another,,fhe 
lines joining the extremities ofi the diameters will all pass through the same 
poiut, in whatever direction the diameters be drawn, 

3. When is a line perpendicular to a plai^ ? When are two planes at right 
angles to one another ? If a straight line be at right angles to a plane, every 
plane which passes through it shall he at right angles to the same plane. 


MENSURATION. 

Section 1. 

'■ ’ l."BkpIain the method of finding by duodecimal multiplication the area 
of a rectangle, thelaides of which are given in fret Mtd inches. m 

Sat .—How many square feet and inches are there in a table which is 12 ft. 
7 in. long and 3 ft. 9 in. broad ? 

2. The area of a rectangular room'is 29 yards 3 inches, and length of one 
side is 6 yds. 1 ft. 9 in., find the length of the other. 

3. A spiral staircUse winding four times round a vertical axis, 50 feet high, 
is bounded by a cylinder witii the same axis and a radius of a yard, find the 
quantity of carpet required to cover the stairs. 

Section 2. . ^ 

1. Find the area; of a regular hexfgon, each of the sides of which is' 10 inches. 

2. The longest side of a triangle is 17 inches and the shortest 16, show 
that the area of the triangle mm^ lie between 120 and 115 square inches. 

3. The convex surfaces of a cone and a cylindwr on the same drculear base, 

and of the same height, are %aal to one another; find the ratio between the 
height and diameter of the cylmder. ^ • 


. HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

(Four Hours.allowed fi«.thi$i Taper.) * 

Section 1.*, * 

1. Show in what cases the division of a .fraction wll terminate in a finite 

decimsd. . ‘ ^ « 

2. State and prove the rules fqr the (i4ditlQn^suhtractibn—tnultiplication 

—and division pf decimals.. , . 

3. Explain the use and method qf pointing ip extracting the square root 
of a number partly integral aud partly decimal, 

Q 2 ’ • 
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^ S«Dti^ 9^ ' i ' 

1. ^ If a : b !: o : d, and. a ie the gfeateat, and d least, show ta^t a^ d 

^ ^£r€ftter tlm b o. ^ 

2. Insert 5 ^fitoatda means between 9>and --.•21, and conUnne the series 
of which two qogaeeutive terms are—-3 and 2 to 3 t^rmtt on each side. 

3. Show how to transform a number hrom a scale who^ radix ia r to a 

soide whose radix is r'. * > 

• Transform 71*305 horn scale 8 to scale 11. 


Section 3. , 

1. Prove that Sin. A — B = Sin. AC!oa. B — Cos. A. Sin. B. 

2. In a plane triable one side ia 562 feet long, another is 320 feet, and the 
included angle is 120^, find the remaining side and angles. 

3. Show how the sine of an angle not exactly found in the tables may be 
found. Under what circumstances does the method fi^ 7 


Section 4. 

1. In a parabola the principal semi-parameter is an harmonic mean between 

the segments of any chord drawn through the focus. , 

2. Find the locus of the middle points of apy number of parallel chords in 
an ellmse; and define coigUgate diameters. 

3. In the hyperbola show that S P H P = 2 A C. 

c 

Section 5. 

1. Define a differential coefficient; and find that of each of the following 

quantities a^, m a^, a + 3 a^, — a?, loge ®, cos. *, ♦ (« — 5<r). 

2. Find the solid content of the greatest cyUnder which can be cut out of 
a given sphere. 

3. Prove that the solid content of a paraboloid of revolution cut off by a 
plane at right angles to the axis is equal to half the content of a cyhnder on 
the same base and of the same height. 


LANGllAOES. 

(Four Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. Translate literally one of the following passages:— 

Eyylforroi 81 a/brov Ifiri vplr -rp KareuSdvo vov 6povs tAt ’EKat&y, ffpfavro Sacay rh 
irXvSax tSk luiUrtrAv xeipoyret tuyiiy rhy Bthy 4>tfyp fieyAXp it*pl ncur&y &r fttoy 
Zvydfitaiy, \4yuy^s 'EvKayripiyos 6 Ipx^t^ros ficuriXtbs ty byifiari Kvplov • eipiivri 
ty iupayf xai 86^ iy Kcd Twm T&y taparaCay <i»k tov tx^ov flaroy 

wpbt airrby ’ “ 8i8<(<rKa\<, iniTlpatcoy rots paBrirats <rov.” Kol iitOKpiBsXs tlartv 
avTois, “ Aiyto i/juy Sri lay ivrot auairficrmrty, ol \(0oi Ktapdiovrcu" 

Parse Upovs, iwurlp-rproy, KtKpd^oyrou. 

, Explain the construction of l^iQivros, fip^ayrt, tv. 

_ "Ecrirtrat iif*ap 8r‘ iror* "IKtos Ipift , 

Koi TJplofioSt Kal \ahs ivpfif>du Xlpidpoto** ^ * 

<tAA’ oS poi Tpdtty rbaeoy ptKti oKyos oKlo’ett, 

. oSr' abryt 'EKdffjjs, oSro nptci^uia iyoKros, • 

, oth-e KaenyyfiTuv, oT Kty sroXits re koI icBXol 

iv Koylpiri v^iroi»i'^'6v’ dyipdai Ivorfitvieca-iy, 

* Soeroy otT ire Kiy ns ’AxcuAr xe^oxiriiyuy 

taitpuie<raea> (Lyifroi, iKeiSepoy ipiap diroipas’ 

^ Kol Key iy "Apyei iovoa, srphs fiAAijJ Urrhy i^ialyois, 

^ Kol Key 08o)p ipoptois MecarilSos Ij 'Verepelns, 

sriW’ ieKaiofityr), Kparepb) 8* hriKeUrer' dvayKTi" 

Parse 2\<£xp, and distinguish the 1 p^. and 2 perf. of the verb. 

* Conjugate the verb of which -Kicotey is a part. 

^ Give the common Greek forms of t^pap, sro\ies, ceTo, anoipas. 



2, Tnaslate liteially one of the putiag^. , > 

Bellii hmkf«otdrio(iWfei%^^^S!mie^m/^dhidi^ dvithitoj ad 

CsMsrem orattf^um. conyenerunt; Iitte^^rere se^, taoietn pw twi 
' HMVMitTOtti idJtiriifl popuH BotdiUi! ab iiS’JidRias b<^ repe^M^i 

earn Mm ttou'fiiitttui 'to ush t«nMe Gallite ^am poptili'Roibmi'ai^_ 

■ pii6pMMa quod ec* b0n8ili4>, floirehti«Himia rebus, domos suaa Itdyetii 
reliquissent, uti toti Galliae helium inferrent, imperioque po^reMKii^, 
loeumque domioiltO ex inii^a '«bp!a dblii^eretitti' qnaht ex oiflut GalM- 
opportunissimum ac fimetuoetssinu:^ Judicassent, reliquasque civitates 
stipendiafiae haberent. Petierunt^ ‘ iiti sibi concilium totius Gallise in 
diem certam andicere idque Cssaris vohiutafi facere Keerei j sese habere 
quasdeni res quas ex communi eomeusa 'ah eO'petwe vellent. 

Parse the words in italibs. '• ir. - 

Chanm'the sentence ft<om “*xteU^ere” to *'inforrent ” into the fbrm of 
direct ad^dress. , 

Est ut viro vir latiUs ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis, hie generosior 
• Descendat in Campum petitor,;^ 

• Moribus hie meUorque fam& 

C!ontendat, illi turba clientium 
Sit m^oe; sequa lege Necessitas 
Sortitur insignes et ^os, 

Omne capax movet urna nomen. 

Destrictue ensis cui super impii. 

Cervice pendet, non Siculse dapee 
Dulcem elaborabunt sapoiem. 

Non avium citharseque cantus 
Somnum reducent. Somnus agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Fastidit umbrosamque ripKBqn, 

Non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 

Parse the words in italics. 

Explain the words campum, Tin connexion with the clauses 

in which they occur. 

3. Translate the following passage 

Qui ne sait avec combien de larmes Marie s’^oigna de cette terre cherie? 
Enie eftt d^ir^ que les vrdsseaux anghds, dont on lui avail fmt peur, 
s’approchassent Ji temps pour la forcer de rentrer dans le port. Au 
d^chn du jour, elle voyait encore parfeitement les^btes de France: le 
temps ^tait calme, eUe esp€ra ffes voir encore de lendemain. Pour ne pas 
perare cette derni^re consolation, eUe voulait coucher sur le pont. 'Eveil- 
l^e des I’aube du jour, elle, vit oil crut voir les cbtes de la France, et 
r^peta long-temps avec des sanglots: Adieu, France, adieu pour jamtus ! 
France, je ne te verrai plus ! • 

Parse “ s’doigm^” and decline this tensq through all tlie persons. ' 

Coiflugate the VCTbs eoulut, oit, ertU. 


' MUSIC. • 

(Four Hours allowed for this Papar.) 

Section 1. , ^ 

1. Explain and illustrate, as to a class, the use of the stave, with the reason 

for restricting it to five lines, and the addition of leaer lines. • • 

2. Show the notes in the natural scale major and minor, and the position 

of the semitones, mentioning lapy regular varielT' in this position. ‘ 
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4. stow? the progxession of the slmrps and .mih Hhi^ corre^ioh^ing 
hey potesi .nu^of and minor. ‘ • 

, .2. Say why the two scales are called respectively major and minor, arid show 
the (elation between them, both when iht 'S^natwe,. as tocharpiBpc flats, is 
the same, hyt the tonic or key note differaot,.M 4 d when the key note is the 
same but the signature diflerent. ,f- 

*■ -.3> -^lustrate the mode 'of reckoning intenw'sls. Show the meaning, and 
.a{>plication of the terms diatpnic and chromatic, and correct a copunon ^or 
in the'use of the word notc.with reference to intervals, . 


Section 3. » 

1. Say rvhat is meant by tonic, dominant, aubdominant, and dbminant seventh. 

2. Show the alphabetic names of the notes'cbrrespoikding to the syllables, 
do, re, mi, fyc., "when do is hdd as representing always the same note in 
pitch; and say what these syllables represent, when do may stand for any 
note in the alphabetic or fixed series. 

3. State, with your reasons, what you consider to be the best training or 
course of exercise for enabling children to sing reaUyfirona the notes and at sight. 

In addition to the e.rei'ciee selected, yon may ea-plain the more nsttal signatures of time. 


Section 4. 

1. Write common chords to all the notes in the scale of Cor Do major, and 
say which notes, in any m^or scale, bear major chords and which minor; also, 
in any minor scale, which notes bear m^or chords, and which minor. 

2. Write a bass part to the scale in Q m^or, and deduce from it a rule, in 

shnple.terias, for the’guidance of yon^upils. .■* 

3. Harmonise the following passage in two, three, or four paii» r— , 



.. In addition to the exercise selected, yon may shoto the several positions and inversions 
of the common chord. 


school'MANAGEMENT. ' • > 

. (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) , 

I 

• Section 1. 

< 

1. How would you organizes school of 60 children from 3 to 12 years of 
age ? What apparatus and books would you consider necessary ? 

What advantages are derived from accurate school registers ? What 
form of regisfcr do you prefer? State your reasons. 

■ 3. Show, by a diagram, the arrangement of the classes, and of the forma 
■and deske^you would prefer, in organizing a mixed school of 180 children from 
5 to 16. years of ^e, with the aid of an assistant and two pupil-teachers in 
‘ their first and third years respectively. , ‘ 





Sectt/p»i 2, 



.2. do you understand by order, w ^ ^ 

prgtunzation and elassmcation. 

' 3.,$tciJte the distind^ve features of Jd^p,Mmulianeo^», the ettiptiedl, 
individual methods of teachingi' For 'what subjects are they r^pe 
suited? Give your reasons. - - ■ . • .• 


• Secti<m 3. 

1. Explain fully how you would give elematrtary lessons, in 
M > i “ -Reading Krid s|»etog5,or • .: ' 

' ' 2. Geography and histo*^or ' ' 

3. Arithmetic and writing. , , 

*' Hb# would you arrange the school-work ot a pnpil-teacber, ;so tlut • 
thorough knowledge of tfll the details of school managementtnighkhui^ 
quired during his apprenticeship ? . , j 


, Section 4. ^ 

1. "IFhat do you unciarstand by “notes.of a lesson?” lUustrs^ yow 
answer by writing full nol£s of a collective lesson on one of the foUowuig 
subjects: 

1. On web-footed animals. 2. On the ocean. 3. On the atmosphere. 

4. On the aurora borealis. 5. On the seasons. 

6. On the distinction betweeh animal and vegetable life. 


GAELIC. 

(Three Hours allowed for this. Paper.) ; . 

, Section 1. ’ 

Translate into English one of tiie following passages, and parse, wj^ 
syntax, the words in jVoKcs .•— 

1. “ Thuit iad sios o thaobh an trein 
Mar dhh mheall dubh do che6 ’san iar, 

, An uair tha inaduinn cAuin’sa bheinn, 

’S a sheallaa edtorro fbin.a’ghrian— . , . 

Glan-bhoillsgeadh air chraig nan c^n: ^ - 

DorCha tha ’n aomadh dubhadhthall 
Gu 16n nan cuilc mall fo’n tore.” 

2. “ ’Nuair dhealrsdcheas Criosd ’na thighin a ris' 

A chruinneach’ riam/Irea^ suas 
’Nsin hlieir tlfu do leum thoirt coinneamh dha fein , 

• Mar ^olair nan speur aigsluath’s. ■ 

’Nuair dh’^ireas tu ’n iiird, grad chuiridh ort fkilt,’ 

^ A’ mhealtuinn a chairdeis fein. 

Gun dcalach^ gu brhth ifa chomunn, no ’ghrkdh * 

• A steach ann am Parras Dhe.” • 

• 

Section 2.* 

Translate, and parse, with syntax, the words in ittdics. ■ 

Air a’ chuigeadh' Ih de’n ghealaich a choimhead mi naoiph, a r^ir gnhth 
mo sAmnsi?>,-an -d^igh dhomh mtonnlad, 'm'Hmuigh-mhaidne a chur 

suas dhlrich mi ri oeanntiubh hrda Bhagdait chum a chuid e^l^ 'de’n Ik « 
bhuileachadh ann an co-chainnt ri m’chridhe Mn, agus ann an urnuigh 
dhiomhair. . 





Satitm 3. > 

IVvaslate into (Sae^o-rf 

1. “ Wbo hath nd'diijQrad'the wat^ in ihe hi^otr'bf his hand, and meted 
out heaven with a span, and oompr^nded the dust of the earth in a 
measure, imd weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance?” 

2. “One nutn ’—“two men”—“three men”—"tw^ty mSn”—*'* a hun¬ 
dred menand describe and illustrate any peculiari^ in the plurid form of 
notpiB qualified by numerals. 

Section 4. ^ 

1. How ate adverbs formed from a^ectives in Gaielic ? . 

2. What cases are governed respectively by the indicative and infinitive 
moods of an active verb ? Explain the apparent anomtdy herein presented in 
Gablicjcmunmar. 

, S. V^at is the root of the Gaelic verb; what tenses has it; what errors 
agsmst English idiom are, accordingly, apt to be committed by those who 
habitually speak Gaelic; and how would you provide against these errors in 
a Highland school? * 

jKWr* mere ueed for the examination qfmale and female candidates, 
w%^ the excep^m qf the two foUowing papere on iftomestic economy and arithmetic. 
eoh%eh were need for the females specially, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. 

1. Give directions for keeping the air in a sleeping apartment in a whole¬ 
some condition. 

2. Account for the difficulties experienced in keeping apartments at once 
warm and weU-aired, and mention some means employed for overcoming them. 

3. Mention the chief points to be kept in view by a working man in the 
choice of a house, and the proportion which the rent should bear to his 
income. 

Section 2. 

1. Explain the nature of soap and the way in which it acts in cleansing. 

2. Mention the various natural substances of w’hich clothes are formed and 
their comparative ad''antages, 

3. Write heads of a lesson^on dress as indicating the character of a young 

woman. '' ® 

Section 3. ^ 

1. Give rules for preserving blitter, eggs, and •milk. 

• 2. State the advantages, m regard to health and economy, of different 
ways of cooking butcher’s meat. * 

3. How should the preparation of farinaceous food be varied with regard 
to differences of age and health, (e. jr.) for infants, adults, and invalids. 

Section 4. 

1. Give directions for the making of poultices, and mention the purposes 
for*jyhich they are used. 

^How maj^ustard be emjployed for TTiedie«.1 purposes? 

3. Describe the symptoms of croup smd measles, and the manner in which 
they ought ^ be treated. 





JExa7mnaim7iF0^i»(% ) 

* AMTHMETIC. 

(Three Hours allow^ for this Paper,) 

Seefiot^ 1. 

Explain distinotljr the various steps in the working of one of the fcAt^ng 
questions.. 

1. Ada together 3646, 678, 67893, and 36. 

2. If 27 men perform a piece of work in 32 days, in what time will 12 men 
do it? 

3. Find the sum of -I, '^»d &§. 

Section 2, 

1. t)mde 116 yds. 2qr8. by 3 yds. 2qrs. ‘ . 

2. If 16 reapers in 12 days earn.27?., m what tinae will 6 reapers earn 18?. ? 

3. Divide I126f?. among 3 men and a boy, giving a boy f of a man’s 

share. ■ 

, Section 3. 

1. Find, in as many different ways as you can,''the price of 66 yards of 
cloth at 17s. lli<?. per yard, 

2. Required the differeqce and product of ‘0825 and *0625, 

3. What principal will amount to 720?. 6s. 6d. in four years, at three per 

cent, compound interest ? . • 

Section 4. 

1. Reduce ■^r> io’ and to equivalent decimal fractions. 

2. Find the square root of 937024. 

3. A, B, and C together, can build a wall in 12 weeks; C can do it alone 
in 24 weeks, and A in 34 weeks. In what time could B do it? 

Section 6. 

1. What books are most essential in book-keeping by single and double 
entry respectively? 

2. What do you understand by “ sundries,” ” real accounts,” and 
” fictitious or nominal accounts.” 

3. Distinguish the terms “ trial balance ” and “ general balance.” 
Explain the method of forming the latter. 
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/ be furnished to Trustees or Managers of 
|»s are necessary for a 

T_ i^AND ) end on the 30/A of June ; if the Examinations fall in any month of the 
wiUbeforfixfe years fromthc 1st qfJuty next following ; but if the 
^ Jtuy (inclusive J^tfu: apprenticeship toiU tte for four years from thelsi of 

** Teachers apprenticed in 1*464 will end on 30th June 1859. 

^ continued up to the date fisted for the end of the apprenticeship, so as 

^ for Queen’s Scholarships. . ^ 

J. nav tir a KAr.r..>A #hA 1 b^ f\t .Tamiarv Ift.SA. thtfir T^rHahirva vill 


tf OS the following December (30/a qf ) ; suchjpaymen|s to become pay- 

f Arough the examination for a Queen'S‘^hOlarsbip. Candidates of this standing 
A^cember (Jtene*\before tile end of tneir Apprenticeship, provided that such 


*^**T«^**.f*^^iog February i'tiufinuse*)^ In the latter case if they'succeed in obtaining 
?®^hticea up to the 3l8t of December (30/A if June*), and thenceforth as Queen’s 
supermte (Candidates who thua compete before the efid of their Apprcntica^ip, and 
tnc worn iheir several schools, where they wUl be paid on the usual terms* at the 
prolongation ortUpend. 

i,ori^h^ 1 the ease of Schools in Scotland. • 


hit fho ■uuotiutXA.in n/Jrsn^^^ ^ 


Same as abovg. 




^'^^ural forms and objects, Prixe, a box containing water colours, and imple- 


o the authorities thereof in aid of such part of the cost of training as is not 

eted their apprenticeship, the Commit^e of Council will, pursuant to a Minute 
» Assistants in Schools li^le to inspcction.uoderthe follodvingconditions, vis.:— 
ticeship they bhall hav% acqtiitted themselves creditably upon examination 
and shall have produced unqualified testimonials from the managers and 


knd well supplierrwith books and apparatus. 

I tak#>n trk Ko br. turn 9rknr<.nti..a^ T>ti 


their I^ordships will allow an annual itipcnd of 25;. in the case of a male and 

wuVb trthcr examination, a Queen's Scholarship of 25;. to all AssIstanU who shall 
nroddy®’"''- Applications for such Scholarships must be transmitted to their 
the tn Training School under Inspection, who Is willing to receive the annll- 

Tht °"e °f *'’® Queen's Scholars then to be allowed. 
will s i upwards, may be examined Jor Certificates qf Merit, but wiUnot be admissible 
>f them, except on/uifltment qftht condittons at present inforee Jor such grants. 
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gether toUh such other Documents as are necessary for 
to 'Frustees or Managers of Schools loho 


i-ect tlie inspoction of the School to take place within one year; and, if the 
ual visit of Her Majesty’s Inspector does not harmonize with the date at 
his Certificate or entered upon his School, he will receive a proportionate 
nontlis. • 

will be made for the first year only. The Rule is, that Augmentation Grants 
• riods of Twelve Months, such periods being reckoned from the month 
f Her Majesty’s Inspector in one year to the same month in the following 
t their Schools in the course of one of thesi? periods will not be allowed 
n of the incomplete period. 


TIMK A%r> Pr.ACE OF 
EXAMINAIION. ’ 


■ »Ot 
'lal 
^to 


The first step to be taken by teacher* in 
charge of Elementary Schools who desire to 
be examined for Certificates is to request the 
Manager* of their School* to apply to the 
Committee of Council. All correspondence 
with the Committee of Council must be con¬ 
ducted by the Manager* of the School in 
which (he Teacher is engaged. 


Orant* to 

Kormal Schools for every 
Student trained therein* 
who, at the 

Examination of those Institution* 


Teacher* who have left 
Normal School* 
subject to InsDcction 
under the autnority 
of the 

Committee of Council— 


X. 


^ May beconvcnicntly as* 
sembled at the Annual 
Examination held at 
the Normal School in 
^ which they wert edu- 

XJ VlStVIi VI i.ll« « liMV 

n. 


1 Teacher* who 
, have been trained 

1 in 

i Normal Schools 
i not subject to 
Inspection under 
the Authority 
of the 

Committee of 
Council, 

or who have not 
been trained 
i in 

NormalSchools— 

: by H. M. 

Inspectors, is classed— 

At the 
end of year** 
residence 

For 

Students in 
each C'lasi 
of Merit. 

To be 
granted t< 
the 

Treasure 
of the 
College. 

May^f found quali¬ 
fied, on applica* 
lion to the Com¬ 
mittee of Council, 
and with the 

First - - 

Second 

{ i 

l i 

avutf* 

£ s. (i 
20 0 ( 
Ifi 0 f 
13 0 ( 

2t 0 ( 
20 0 : 

.« .lO 


he value of a Certificate uritll the lime corre* for revising it at the end of the then 
nd of arjr futh ])eriod. a teacher i» found to have afTordid evidence, not onlv of impre 
tt.<d atiaininn.ts, 1 c* will not fail to reap the benefit of such t%o«fold merit, and tucc rc; 
the re-examination will be umply recorded. 
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,, At ^ CotmoU 

Ma/rch 18 ^ ; 

Bt the Lqbds of the CoUmittHhoh EDtrclTiOiST ,oF 

Majesty's Most HoNaaABX.E Pjbivy CotjnohJ |6 > i” h*^P*- 

‘/JflCKi r-ljhe foUojvi^ db?ait, to He*^ 

lnspe,ctors of SpliOoV, witii ^qfosiares, explopiatoiy of '^^g 
Minutes aifeoting-night schooM :■*— . < • >! • 

Sir, , . ■ 

Th* en^oaedglinted paper* contains the rules and ptia^plM nnon 
irhieh my-ijords hare, for a considerable Ijeriodi beat SeKug in tegiiravMi 
e^aing schools. ' ' ' _ 'v 

From this paper you will at once see that the praettee of the'^Tomudttee' 
inferpot^ no'd^culty in the way of those sdhools where a'scoondtearehar 
maintained, such teacher either holding a certificate of nr^it, or bmng'aa; 
assistant und» the Minute of 23 July 1852.t ' _< ■' • • • it 

A second (jertaficated teacher (in addition to the teastes’ nr tnistocss Of i&d ' 
same department) can rarely be maintained in .any out very lai^ and peesM 
perons sdio«ls» At. the s^e time, as a night school ought never-tb 4# -, 
gratuitous, the whole exprtise of the second certificated rteaeher need not-Ad^ 
upon the ordinary funds of day school. 'Ihis is perhaps the arrange¬ 
ment wherever it Can be effecteu,—the day school atnd the night schOOF 
heli^g to improve each other. ■ i ’ ' i ' * 

An assidant teacher, under the Minute of 23 Julji 1862, may be maiii-J; 
tained at little or no expense to the managers in hnv .school under iv' 
certificated master where tne average ottendanee exceeds lflO»{*ee Minatoof 
20 August 1853, s. 8).( Such an assistant should not be employed in the 
night school, but in the less important afternoon school, lelievii^ the foin- 
dpal teacher at that time, who tWs is ready for the ni^t echoed in person.. 

This being the state of the official regulations, a cenain nnmber otappH^ 
cations are from time to time brought before my Lords by the promote 
schools, chiefly in rural parishes, praying that the imtoter may be entn}#^ I 
with pupil-teachers, notwithstanding tl«at he is employed in an eveniQg^ 
school without any relief from one ot the other school-tunes on the same 
With regard to the general question, my Lords continue to think that 
hours of active teaching in an elementary school for the chiltfren of therpooi^^ 
together with another hour and a half devoted to the instractaon of l^il-. 
teachort, and the time needed for private study, is as* much as ought to b«P 
required of one te8M;hcr; and that, if evening scmools are to be developed {atT. 
is most desirable, and even indispensable), •tAere must he a corre^ottding' 
extension or adaptation of the teaching power. ‘ ^ » 

Several of the most pressfhg applications might have been prevented 
recruiting the school staff pursuant to sec^on 8 in the Minutej; of 2fiAnguaf 
1853, and the same object may still be occasionally accegnpHshed by means 
of transfers and exchanges, to be effects with the approval of my Lords.* f 
The only geperal cflnoessions wffich my Lords'chif^ifopsent to make are td- 
the foUowmg cteeot, viz. That, in consideration night school to bs 

attended %n an average by twenty scholars for at leastf sixty ni^ts in thfl 
same year, an assistant be allowed in lieu of an apprentieb unoer if certificate# 
teacher, although the number of day scholars falls below 100. (S^) That, ^ 

the ma^er of apprentices has to keep afday school during all the ordiu«e)|> 
hours, he shall be recognized in the further charge of an evening school, sfr 
condition that he bo engaged in giving suitable industrial instmciadt^(not 
common lessons) to the older boys during the afternqpcA of those days on 
which.he is to conduct an evening school; the younger boys being at the some 


« 


* Minutes of 1851-2, vol. i., page 74. 


llWii 

Is.. ."’ 

tiiM'lHiarded or«^t|l • '^o be sble to t4ac|i the'^ls 

tp’f#«r, but alsa to aupenBtiildlihe when eef to woilc upoivthe 

Meinenbs of reading and*.wriiiqg^' . eopatewn is confined to acbools in 
the number pf Chilian does no^ exceed t06., , 

‘'The person wbo'f^aohts heedleWt^fe''tb the’gir^ ought’to’be of good' 
manners and ab^ to read^ usoi attdprwotlhee jBngfii^oobreetlT'.; In the case 
last proposed (of her taibjno th^. younger boj^ wtCertm afternoons) it would 
be indispenaalfie tiiat she i^Duld be a nerspB~iy|it ^njy.th^ qualified^ but . also 
able to write fiurlyi' ' In ihlxed schools, witn industrial mistress for the 
girls. Her Ml^tj’e Inspec^r should alWayt' hscertain and report what kind 
of jperson is retained in ^e latter office. *» , 

. .'£he Inspector should also, in amy such case, reecunmend rnth more than 
ordinary earnestness the preparation of lessons at home.. < llie comparative 
abeyance, in modern elementary schools, of the old-ffishioned plan of ‘^setting” 
the next dw’s lesson to a class, and of looking for this lesson in school, not 
to be learnC but, to be “ said” (the master’s part being to “hear” and to «*•' 
plain it when needfid, not to teach it ab initio to uninformed s«id eompera- 
tively passive recipients), is nearly enough to account for, the evanescent 
character which is coraphuned of in the instruction of the poor when tested 
at later periods of life; and, if the immediate object be to relieve the master, 
this relief may be attained the most readily by’^ a partial recurrence to the 
sama independent metibod. 

'Fhe appendage of an industrial class to a school in the rural districts is not 
inconsistent with the half-time system indicated' in the Minute of 2lf April 
1854.* -On the contrary, it may be made to serve as a step towards it; more 
espetdally if the master be acquainted, not only with the practice^ but also, with 
the scientific ground and throry of the work which he teaches. The scien¬ 
tific part of the industrial instruction may be followed in-doors during the 
wintCT months, and so also may carpentry. 

. 'Hie enclosed circularf will remind yon of the public aid which is o&red 
towards the industrial branches of education, viz.,—one third of the annual 
cost of tools, one half of the rent of land, and a gratuity of 2s. 6d. per 
industrial scholar to the schoolmaster in addition to his other payments. 

Supposing a separate industrial insl:ructor to be retiuned, and the master to be 
entirely released from duty during the industrial occupt^on, such an arrange- 
m^t answers all the purposesof an assistant under the Minute of 23 July 1852, 
in rendering the master available for an evening school; and my Lords grant 
5s. per industrial scholar towards the salary of the additional itistruclor. 

In one or other of the foregoing ways, therefore, the managers of a rural 
school, with pupil-teachers therein, may oi^nize an evening class, under the 
masttt’s own superintendence, without difficulty, e.g.,— 

(1.) If the number of childven in attendance at the day school ranges 
between 50 and 100, and if the number of night scholars exceeds 20, the 
.managers may retain an assistant in the schodl pursuant to the Minute of 
23 Jidy 1852. ' ^ 

(2.) Instead of such an assistimt*the managers of any school under inspec- 
tiorf may orgamze an industrial class, to meet in the afteftioon under a 
gardener, superior laboumr, or other person competent tb instruct the class in 
the manual work seleWed; while the girls and younger boys ^ at the same 
time empli^ed in school under a mistress comp^nt to teach sewing and the 
elements orveading and writing. • 

(3.) If Acre be not more than two<uupil-teachers in the school, and if the 
number or scholars in average attimdance admit of no greater number, the 
master may himself bq^h act as the industrial instructor daring the afternoon, 
and basjr tdso teach in the evening school on the same days. 

• I have the honor to be, &o. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linoen. 

To Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 


* Minutes of 1853-4. voh L, gage «oa 


I Ibid, page 57. 
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a. 


b. 


reason^ itone of the fc»fe|^ip^:tteip<tijf 

i^ttilable in tatliihl^hi]qg'^'iiii^h^^«i3i<?(^/thidre ldj|i(t^6i^'el^„ 

« class of persons often to ^ho, while, ^ui- 

other occupaUons during are weli qualified by Budi^- 

nation and ability to act %'^a(fiienr in idght schools. 

Resolved —>1. To appi^i(ve'<Sfthb'|’pre|ph)g draft, and to ord^ 
that it bg entered upon the Mipnt^ of this Cc^onuittee. < 

2. As an. alternative to the inodes of maintaining night 
sohools pointed out in the circular, to award annual payments 
not exceeding lOZ., nor less than 5Z.j.to teachers in night sohools 
not otherwise remunerated out of the grant for eduction, on 
the following conditions ;— 

The sum received in fees at the night school, during the 
year ending at the* date for the Inspector’s visit, must .> 
eqdal or exceed the Government glhnt. 

The night school Ihust be in connexion with a day school 
in receipt of‘annual grants from the Parliamentary 
Fund for education, * 

The teacher of the night school must be able to produce 
certificates of good character, and of practical aptitude 
for teaching, as the condition of his being recognized 
in the first instance by the Committee of CounciL 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors will be instructed to report 
upon the qualifications of teachers’in night schools 
with special reference to the requirements of the locality, 
e. g., navigation in sea-ports, geology in mining districts, 
&c.; and such teachers will be required to write one or 
more suitable exercises in the presence of the Inspector. 
Teachers of night schools must be at least twenty years 
of age, and imder forty, at the time of appointment. 

Her Majesty’s Inspector will report annually on the 
attainments of the teacher, and on the eflSciency jof the 
night schools; and certificates will be requir^ from 
the managers to«the efiTect that the teacher has held the« 
night school on sixty oceOjSions at the least, and has 
given satisfaction by his character, conduct, and atten¬ 
tion \iO duty, during the preceding year. 

Where the night school is mix^, such teacher must be a 
fnarried man ; where it is attended by females only, a 
female; and where by males only, a male. ” 

Any teacher in a night schbpl, having served therein to 
the satisfection of this Committee, upon the report.of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector for one year, may atteii<!rthe 
examination (Minute of 20 August 18'^ 3, s. 13)* for 


d. 
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Supra, p. 13. 


vseholanuupsijl' 20&v schooi:imdeir 

’3rAi<dki:4wii^ ia8Jia$(ez^ 

he majr, eelegiit' tUe ftoaomit'of the ^ibholarship to depend 
upon hiii p«saing> to the . extpnt ^(required, under. the 
Minute of ,S“April JS^ j(,Ca|ai»ttion), dr to the extent 
required for the instruction of'pupil-teachers. *• 

The jteacher in a night eehooV^d'J^r three yeafs service 
nnder * inspectiou to the satie&ction of this -Committee, 
- and' bmng upwards of thirty years of age, may be 
'examined for a certificate of merit; such certificate not 
hearing any pecuniary value \mtil the holder be in 
charge of an elementary day ^hool, fulfilling the usual 
conditions of augmentation. 


jLwroxammmtrvB ox* nrsPSovoBfii ox* soboo&s. 

(Copied from London Gazette of Friday, Novejnber 17, 1864.) 

At the Court at Windsor, the lieth da/y of November 1854; 

Pkesent-— 

The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Her Majesty in Council was this day pleased, on a repre¬ 
sentation of the Right Honorable the Lords of the Committee 
of Counpil on Education, to appoint John Goi'don, Esq., to be 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools in Scotland. 


(Copied from London Gazette of Friday, May 4, 1865.) 

At the Court at Buchingharti Palace, the \8t day of May 1855 ; 

•Pkesent— 

, The Queen's Most Excellent Miajesty in Council. 

Her Majesty in Council jivas this day pleased, on a repre¬ 
sentation of the Right Honorable the Lords of tbp Committee 
of Council on Education, to appoint the Reverend Henry 
Boothby Barry, M.A, Michel Fellow and Chaplain of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to be one of Her Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors 
of Schools. 


Supra, p. 13 and p. 84. 
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Court at BuchHi^Ka^K '‘Palace, the 2Sth day of 
'Telyhua/ey ’ ' 


The Queen’s Host'^^lleiit Hajesfy in Couticil 
Her Majesty in Council was this day ]^ea«e41^®-!®°?^^!—' J 
The Right Honorable the Lord President of the Council for 
the time being ; • 

The Most Noble the Duke of Argyll, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal; . 

The Most'Honorable the Marquis of Lcefisdowne ; 

The Right Honorable John Russell (commonly called Lord 
John Russell), one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State; . • 

The Right Honorable Viscount Palmerston, First Lord 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Treasury ; 

The Right Honorable Viscount Canning, Her Majesty’s 
Postftiaster-General; 

The Right Honorable Sir George Grey, Baronet, one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State; and 

The Right Honorable Sim George Gornevxdl Lewis, Baronet, 
Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Exchequer;— 
To he a Committee to superintend the application of <my sums 
voted hy Parliament for the purpose of pi'omoting public 
education. 


(Copied from London Gazette of Tueaday, March 13, 1855.) ' 

At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the \tith day of March 

1855; , 

• Present— 

The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council 

Her Majesty in Council was this day pleased to appoint the 
RigRt Honorable Matthew Tall\pt Baines, President of the 
Poor Law Board, to be a Member of the Committee of Council 
on Education. .. 



•IIP of Committee of CounoU. [1854. 

< (Coined from London Gwette of Tuei^y, A|nil 3, 1856.) 

At the Court at BwM/ngham Palace, the Slsi day of March 

1866 ; 

Pkesbnt— 

The Queen's Most £]^cellent Majesty in CounciL 

Her Majesty in Council was this day pleased to appoint the 
Bight Honorable the Earl of Ha/rrou^, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, to be a Member of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, &c., 

On Qnzstionsof QmmiLL Administeation, cvnd on Btulding 
Geants a 7 td Annual Gbants. 


OElTESilLX. ADMZX'XSTSATXOir. 

, . .. • • 

Council Office, April 1855. DUtribnUoa 

The Committee oX Council on Education has found it necessary to give notice ^obml^of 
to all certificated schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, itfio have hitherto been “Minutes." 
presented with copies of the annual volume of “ Minutes,” that, in consequence 
of the rapid increase in the number jtf schools xmder inspection their Lordships 
must, after the present year, discontinue this^art of the gratuitous distribution. 

Should any special regulations be made for the sale of the volumes, due 
notice will be given thereof. 


Decimal System. 

Decimal System for Coinage and for Weights and Measures. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
IvEvnuHNi) Sir, Downing Street, 31 January 1854. 

1 AM directed by the Lord President to bring under your notice the 
fact that there is a very strong feeling in the country that we should adopt a System, 
system of decimals in our coinage, and in our weights and measures. 

The strongest objection urged against this change is that it would create 
misapprehension and distrust in the minds of the people. 

The I.ord President thinks that you might with advantage call the atten¬ 
tion of the principals of training schools to tht importance of thoroughly 
imbuing the students under their charge with such a practical knowledge of 
decimals* as will enable them ^to disseminate the information needed to 
accompany such a change. ^ 

The Lord President thinks»that this may be done by personal communi-» 
cation in the course of your next circuit of Inspection, and by introducing a 
few questions that bear upon the subject in the examination papers. 

I have the honor to be. See. 

• (Signed) K. R. W. LiripEN. 

Rev. llnMoseley, Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Schools. 


* The word “ decimals” is not confined in this context to declhial/roclioos, or 
a knowledge of the decimal point. All that is proposed by a decijnal system of 
money, weights, and measures is to get rid of compound arithmetic, and to 
employ only simple or common arithmetic, which is decimal. See ^icles by 
Professor Ue Morgan, in the CompanioA to the British Almanack, for the years 
1841, 1848, 1804. 
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11*6 Corresponde'nce on ^uMtims of General Administration, 


simsmo osAiras. 


(No, 1.) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, Iti June 1854. 

Astoerec- I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 

m^torance June 1854, relating to the National school for infants proposed to be 
of school at erected at B-. 

^ directed to inform you that the objections entertained by my Lords 
heikVwithout not yet removed. 

Their Lordships are unwilling to believe that, in a parish which contains 
uptvards of 1,100 inhabitants, and is rated (1847) to the poor at 3,6311. per 
annum, there is no single owner or resident, except the rector, from whom 
any subscription whatever can be obtained towards building or maintaining 
a school. ^ 

Theis Lordships doubt whether succeeding ipeuinbents can l)e e.xpected 
to acknowledge any obligation to sustain an undivided burden of this 
magnitude. '' 

If a considerable number of the parishioners are interested in such an 
undertaking, the whole body of them is not changed at once in the same 
way in which one incumbent is succeeded by another. 

My Lords hesitate to encourage a liberality which abandons all effort to 
obtain co-operation. 

My Lords do not gather from your letters that any appeal has been made 
to the parishioners. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lincen. 


(No. 2.) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, 3 August 1864. 

Definition of Lords cannot extend the definition of local contributions beyond 

“local eon- sums raised from residents, lyvners of real property, or employers of labour in 
the district for which the school is intended, 
nnt^f *' The Minute of 2 April 1853 enlarges the previous measure of assistance, 
aAprillSSS. but only for the encouragement of local contributions in the foregoing 
sense. • 

• It would be impossible for my.Ijords to admit, without completely over¬ 
throwing the principle on which the Minute rests, that the “ locality ” of a 
subscription can be determined with reference to any one except the actual 
donor. • c 

My Lords wish to encourage parishioners to look to themselves for a school, 
just as much as for the repair o{ their roads, or the maintenance Af their 
poor. , 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

^ ^ * (Signed) R. R. W, Linobn. 


effort to 
obtain co- 
opetatiou. 



and on BuUdin^ ChanU tintl’AiMual Qra/rUs.^ X 
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(No. 3.) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council OflSce, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 12 August 1854. 

I AM directed to inform you that my Lords could not make a grant towards Grants not 
the cost of procuring, or erecting, a room to be occupied by a school on 
Sundays only. S^r 

My Lords assist in promoting no schools except such as are intended to day school. 
he held daily. Their Lordships, however, distinctly recognize and provide for 
the use of such school premises on Sundays. 

You will judge, from these explanations, whether you can bring your case 
within the rules 9f this Department. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linger. 


CNo. 4.) 

* Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, * Downing Street, 15 October 1854. 

In reply to the inquiry tontained in your letter of the .3rd instant, as Liability of 
regards the liability of the tfeove-named school to be assessed to the poor- school ^il<l- 
rate, I am directed to state that their Lor(j|hips’ Counsel has given it as his ji^^ssedto 
opinion that, if any of the school children pay for their education, the school voor-raU. 
building is assessable to the poor-rate, on the same terms as any other tene¬ 
ment. I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linger. 


(No. 6.) 

Extract from Letter dated 19 January 1865. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Downing Street. 

)(( Jfi j(C * jft 

Their Lordships’ Architect reports that there are some items in the 
estimate whieh appear to be of the nature of simple restorations and repairs, 
such as are properly chargeable upon current expenditure, and form part of re^r, but 
that general maintenance of the scliool which the promoters, on applying 
for public aid towards its erection, undertook to provide. Painting is certainly improve- 
such an item; and so are all expenses which aqmit of being stated only as 
miscellaneous. 

• 

* * * IS 
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houses. 
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AXnaVJBJb OBAVTB. 


(No. 1.) 

Circular Letier to Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, relating to Exercises 
in Elementary Drawing. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downinjsf Street, June 185-4. 

I ENCi.osE herewith forty-eight copies of four alternative exercises in 
elementary drawing (twelve copies of each exercise), 'rhesc copies are for- 
\varded wth reference to the Minute of 2(5 Januaiw 185-1.* 

One exercise only is intended to be given to each pupil-teacher. Four sets 
of such exercises are fonvarded, in order to enable you to vary them in different 
schools. , 

'I’he exercises should be proposed in those schools only where you have 
reason to believe that the pupil-teachers have received special instruction in 
drawing from competent instructors. , 

If the instructor in any given case be not the master or mistress of the 
apprentices, but the teacher of a drawing-sclipol in connexion with the De¬ 
partment of Science and Art, the passages marked A. are applicable.t You 
are referred to them for information; but the Committee of Council does 
not assume any duty in giving effect to them, beyond jiroposing and trans¬ 
mitting the exercises. 

If. on the other hand, the pupil-teachers shall have received their instruc¬ 
tion in draudng from their own master or mistress, the passage marked 11. 
applies; and the addition to the usual gratuity will be forwarded to the 
teacher of the apprentices whose exercises are approved. J 

7'eachers of elementary schools may obJain certificates of competency to 
teach drawing, either directly from the Dejiartment of Science and Art, or 
by attendance at the examinations for certificates or registration, which will, 
in future, include suirable exercises in ilrawing. 'I'eachers already registered or 
certificated will be allowed to attend, for the purpose of working the exercise in 


* Minutes of 1855-4, vol. i., p. 3G. 

t Extract (A) fropa letter addressed to Department of Science and Art :— 

“ With a view to facilitate the conunencement of such instniction during the 
apprenticeship itself, the Ixtrd President thinks that apprentices might be received, 
for instruction in drawing, at half the fees charged to other persons. Ills lordship 
•would be prepared to place suitable examples in the bands of If.M. Inspectors, with 
instructions to afford an opp<jptuuity of working them to every apprentice who 
should produce due evidence of his having attended a drawing class during the 
preceding twelve months. ^ 

“ The exercises worked would reach this office with the rest of each apprentice's 
papers, and would he transmitted,to the Department of Science and Art from time 
,to time in convenient numbers, and so much money as a!iswere<l to the remaining 
half of the fees, in the case of each Tipprentit-e whose exercise Was approved, might 
be placed by the Department out of its funds to the credit of the several drawing 
masters who had instructed each such apprentice. The instructors of such' appren¬ 
tices a^failed would receive only the half fee already paid to theni.”* 

“ I’ujSl-teachers will be admitted to study and practise at any schools in con¬ 
nexion with the Department of Sciepce and Art, at a cost to themselves of^nly lialf 
the ordinary fees payable for instBuction.” 

4 Extract (B) from same letter :—- 

“ -The Committee of Council on Education will place a value on these Certificates 
of Competency. Every teacher who obtains a full second year’s Certificate for 
Drawing, will be allowed to receive an addition of j£l a year to his annual allow- 
pnee from|he Committee of Council on Education for every pupil-teacher (up to a 
maximum of 3/.) •vs'ho is instructed by him in drawing, and who satisfies the De- 
4 partment of Science and Art with his annual progress, ” 
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drawing only. Until they shall have done so, they will derive no pecuniary • 
benefit on account of thor apprentices from the Minute of 26 January 1864. 

The whole of the exercises in drawing from each school should be filed 
loosely together with a piece of silk twist through the left-hand upper comer, 
folde<l evenly in half, and placed in the same envelope with, hut not attached 
to, the rest of your report. You are not retjuired to review, but simply ta 
authenticate by your signature, the exercises in drawing. 

You will act upon your own discretion in declining to forward such exer¬ 
cises as are plainly destitute of merit. 

Not less then three quarters of an hour, nor more than one hour, should 
be allowed for wqrking this exercise. 

In cases where candidates are to be examined in drawing, you will leajp 
by experience how the requisite arrangement may best be niade. In spme 
cases you will yourself be able to arrive an hour earlier, or stay an hour later, 
than the ordinary inspection of the school would otherwise reimire; or, 
again, as at collective examinations, .you may require the candidates in 
drawing to arrive, or to remain, before or after the hour fixed for the rest. 
You will meet theyvishes of the Committee of Council in the admioistration 
of this Minute, in proportion as, giving due effect to it, you do not reduce 
the number of schools which _^ou are expected to visit. The chief waste of 
time is likely to arise from candidates who have not had the opportunity of 
becoming so far proflcicnc a^ to justify examination. I am therefore to refer 
you again to the preceding paragraphs on Wiis subject, and to beg that you 
will interpret them strictly. 

For some time to come you will probably not find much to do pursuant 
to these instmetions (except in a few of the larger towns), beyond making 
them known from school to school; and so much I am to request that you 
will be careful to effect. Twenty-five copies of the Minute are herewith 
enclosed for the purpose. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To Her Majesti/’s Inspector of Schools. (Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


(No. 2.) 

Heply to an Inquiry as to Examination in Latin. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 10 October 1854. 

I.\-reply to your letter of the 28th ultimo, inquiring whether the I.atin eia- 
students of the second year who elect to be examined in Latin, instead of the >“maOon. 
Higher Mathematics, will be tried in passages taken from certain specified 
autliors, I am instructed to state that the authors will not be specified. . 

The Latin exercise, being accepted in lieu of otie which goes to a consider¬ 
able extent in mathematics, ought to be of a searching character. 

'Hie passages will not be selected with a view to Roman history or antiqui¬ 
ties, but with a view to ascertain whether the/andidates can construe (in the 
full sense of that term) ordinary Latin sentences. , 

You will see from Mr. Moseley’s lettdt* that the examination in this 
instance is intended to turn upon language The grammar and the dictionary, 
therefore, will furnish answers to all that will be asked upon these papers. 

'I'he qucstfbns will not extend so far as paragraph 3 under the ^ead of 
English grammar and composition for the same year.f 
'1 he object is to familiarize the studentr with the structure of a second 
language. A, few chapters of prose, and a fefr hundred lines of ver8e,should 
be read with this sole object, from some classic, by the students who tak% 
the Latin exercise. 

I have the honor to be, &c? 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingbn. 


Supra, p. 16. 


t Supra, p. 20. 
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(No. 3.) 

Circular Letter to Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, as to Grants to Sekoots 

of Industry. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council OflBlce, 

^ Sir, Downing Street, 18 October 1854. 

Industrial ' You are aware that my Lords have defined two classes of Industrial 

training. Schools, viz. 

1. Appendages to common elements schools, and, • 

2. Substantive establishments in whieli labour is the fi|st consideration. 

« Schools of the second of these classes are commonly organized under a 
schoolmaster, more or less of the ordinary kind, with one or more workmen 
under him, who are specially charged with the labour of the boys. 

The same remarks apply, matatis mutandis, to girls. 

' My Lords are frequently asked by the managers, on recciidng the grant of 

10s. per scholar, whether they must appropriate the sum to the industrial 
, instructors, e.vclusively of the superintendent, and in addition to their stipu¬ 
lated salaries; or whether they must include the supmntpndent in such 
distribution; or whether, lastly, they may appropriate the sum at their own 
discretion in support of the school. 

■ With regard to the superintendent’s claiilis, my Lords have decided 
(Minutes of 1853—1, Vol. I., p. 50 ), that he must fall under the ordinary rules 
concerning augmentation of salary. If, therefore, he be not certificated, my 
Lords do not interfere to appropriate any payment to his benefit. 

With regard to the workmen, my Lords would not make the grant of 10s. 
per head on account of any school in which such instructors were not 
retained in addition to the sujierinteudent. Their presence is required to 
constitute the industrial character which the school must bear. Their Lord- 
ships do not, however, require that the grant shall be appropriated as an 
augmentation to the salaries of these workmen. 

'Ihe grant of 10.>!. per head has been calculated, as you will see from the 
passage last quoted in the Minutes of 1852-3, on the principle of allowing 
nearly the same amount of annual support to industrial as to other schools. 
The greater costliness of industrial schools (arising under the head of clothes, 
food, or lodging) constitutes a charge which my Lords do not see fit to 
admit upon the fund voted for education. Regarded as places of instruction, 
these schools are aided to an equal c.xtcnt with the rest. « 

The payment of 10s. per scholar belongs to the managers as jiart of the 
general funds of the school, and it rests with them to dispose of it at their 
discretion. It would generally be a good plan to give the superintendent 
and instructors a direct intetest in obtaining the Government grant, as (for 
instance) by stipulating with them for certain salaries, to be increased by five 
or ten per cent, provided the grant be obtaified. 

With regard to the last par^raph in the Circular of 26 August 1850 (as 
.now printed in Minutes of 1853-4, Vol. I., p» 57), the grant of 2s. 6d. per 
scholw contemplates those cases which the master or mistress of a common 
elementary school (without other assistance) manages an industrial class, 
and the money is pud, lUce the gratuity for instructing pupil-teachers, or like 
the augmentation, in the teacher’s own name. On the other bahd, the grant 
of 5s., though still applying to common elementary schools, contenmiates a 
more fully developed and independent plan of industrial teaching, and is paid, 
like the grant of 10s. herein-hqfore considered, or like the eapitajjion fee under 
Minute qf2 April 1853, to the managers, for them to apply at their own 
discretion. 

* I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linokn. 

To Her Majesty’s Inspeetor of Schools, Sfo. 
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(No. 4.) 

Letter inquiring as to Assistance to be expected towards estabUshing Schools 

of Industry , 

Sib, • Torquay, 6 June 1864. 

Bbino much interested in the subject of industrial training, and ind 
desirous of introducing the system into the schools of the parish wiere 1 
reside, I take the liberty of requesting information from you in the matter. 

The points cn which I shall solicit your reply are these:— 

1. Whether their Lordships’ have reason to approve of a mixed system of 

education in agricultural parishes, i.e., instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic during part of the day, the remainder being devoted to truning 
the boys for their future career as labourers, having under cultivation a 
suflScierit portion of land to be more or less remunerative, and whether you 
can refer me to instances where the system Has been attended ivith a visible 
improvement in the skill of agricultural labourers, and the general condition 
of the parish whfre it has been tried. , 

2. Whether their l.ordsbips would sanction any awd what grant towards 
the establishment of such a jchool, for the purchase of tools, &c., beforehand, 
and if so, to what set of regulations the school would be amenable, and to 
what precise amount of Gdi'ernment inspection and control. 

3. In addition, I shall feel thankful* by being Informed what plan of 
education on the whole their Lordships have found reason to consider most 
practically useful in country parishes, or in other words which has been proved 
most conducive to fit children for the due performance of the duties of their 
future lives. Of the justness of the abstract principle of industrial training 
I cannot allow myself to entertain a doubt, but there may be, and probably 
are, practical difficulties in the way which it is impossible for an inexperienced 
person to foresee. I shall feel obliged for any reference you can give me to 
the reports of their Lordships’ Inspectors, or other documents which bear 
upon the subject. 

• IK « * * * 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. W. Addington. 


Reply to foregoing Letter. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sib, Downing Stjeet, 10 June 1854. 

Ad VBBTING to your letter of the 6th instant, 1 am directed to request 
your attention to the reports i* the enclosed volume of the Minutes of 1852-3, 
and particularly to the reports by the Rev. H. W. Bellsdrs and the Rev. J. P . 
Norris. , • 

1 am also to Ving under your notice th* enclosed Circular* to Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, and the form of report annexed thereto. 

The whole question is ably discussed, under all its aspects, by Mr. Moseley, 
in the volume for 1848-49-50, and my Lords incline to think that a rural 
system of half-time, such as ha indicates at page 13, is the most premising of 
ultinfate success. , 

Their Lordships are not able to point ta any considerable experiments of 
this plan at present (the course hitherto followed having, been rath^ in 
direction of appending field-gardens to common schools),* but their Lordrlfij^ 


• Minute* of toL L, p. 57, • ; 
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have just submitted a Minute to Parliament, for the encoura^fement of a half¬ 
time system in the rural districts, bj accepting 88 instead of 17b days of 
attendance, under the Minute of 2 April 1853, in the case of boys over ten 
years of age, who shall attend at school and at work according to such 
mten-als as my Lords may, in each case, approve.* 

I I’.ave the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 

The Hon. W. fV. Addington, Up Ottery, near lioniton. 


(Xo. 5.) 

Circular Letter to Her 3I(ijestv’s Inspectors of Schools, as to their Reports on 
* Applications for Retiring Pensions. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
' Sir, Downing Street, 30 October 1854. 

■ As to report- I AM to request that, in rejiorting upon applications for retiring jien- 

!afions*£r^' careful to inform my Loras bf the particulai- circumstances 

retiringpen- which justify' an expectation that the school will be clllciently maintained after 
sioiis. the removal of the teaoher for whcgn a pension is sought. 

The engagement at the bottom of p. 3. in the enclosed formf, ap])cars to 
have been signed, in several instances, with very little attention to its meaning. 
1 may mention that in one case this engagement was signed without com¬ 
ment, although the available income of the school was returned (a little 
higher up in the same paper) as 18/. 13s. !)</. per annum. In others the 
Inspector’s report upon the school, in some contemporary document, often 
furnishes an immediate contradiction. 

The points on which my Lords desire to have the specific opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector, in the pension report, are (as has been already stated in 
the Minutes of 1853-4, Vol. I., p. 59):— 

1. Whether the teacher now incapacitated has rendered such good ser¬ 
vice in school as, all things considered, dcsen'cs some public acknow¬ 
ledgment on his or her removal. 

It is Mculiarly difficult to decide satisfactoiily upon reports which give a 
favourable imj)ression of general chaj-acter, but leave it doubtful whether the 
applicant was ever fit to be a teacher. 

Considering that the number of these pefisions is limited (Minutes, 1851 -2, 
Vol. I., p. 25), and that the required years of sen’ice under inspection are 
coming to be fulfilled in a coastantly increasing number of schools, it becomes 
of much importance not to admit upon the list cases which may, at no dis¬ 
tant time, serv-e only to exclude others of supa-ior merit. 

My Lords will ordinarily refuse pensions in those cases where the Inspector 
does not report any positive degfee of professional merit. 

• 2. Whether the school shou<s any trustworthy promise of becoming 

efficient. 

If Her Majesty’s Inspectors regard their power of recommendation as 
strictly limited by their instructions to these two considerations, they will be 
relieved from the embarrassment which any opening for mere charity jannot 
fail to create in the discharge of this public duty. 

Under the first head, the judgment should be charitable, but it should not 
,j[Mt upon charity alone. 


« 

* Minutes of 1853-4, vol. i., p. 57. 

t «Minates of 1851-2, vol. L, p. 30 flatter part of Certificate). 
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Under the second head, the materials of a favorable judgment should be. 
rigorotuljr scrutinized before it is recorded in the pension report. 

You will do well to bear in mind, and to inform the managers of schools, 
that, after a pension has been awarded, an annual rroort wiE be caEed for from 
Her Mtyesty’s Inspector, before each instalment of the pension is paid. In 
most instances the school is under inspection with reference to some other 
annual grant, but, if this be not so, it is assigned to a particular month in the 
Inspector’s list, with reference to the pension only, which is liable to be with¬ 
drawn if either of the conditions on which it has been granted foil, 'fhe 
pensioned t«acher is regarded in the same light as the teacher in receipt of 
augmentation, viz., as one of the means of securing an ef&cient school. 

ITie difficulty* which has been experienced in deciding upon several recent 
cases, induces my Lords to desire your particular attention to these instruc¬ 
tions. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linoen. 

To Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, ^c. 


^ * (No. G.) 

Extract from Letter of Instructions, datedjS December 1854, to Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors charged with conducting Examinations for Certificates and 
Queen’s Scholarships,—with a vieuT to detect and prevent instances of 
collusion between Candidates. 

It is probable that, in many instances, the number of candidates attending 
will render it impossible to leave so much space between the writers as is 
desirable. 

I am to request that you will peruse the Minutes of 1851-2, Vol. I., 
pages 112-124, and that, on the first occasion of meeting the candidates, you 
will explain the purport of that correspondence, dwelling on the fact that the 
penalty applies equ^ly to those who give or receive clandestine assistance. 

My Lords have received information which leads them to think that in¬ 
stances of copying and of unfair assistance (by the introduction of books,. 
and by application to other candidates), during tne examinations for certificates 
of merit, nave not been so uncommon as they would willingly have supposed. 

You will be careful, therefore, not to announce at the end of each sitting 
what is to be the next paper, and? you will state, in addition to the caution 
which you have already been directed to communicate, that proved complicity, 
of any kind or degree whatever, in dishonest amduct of this description, will 
be visited with the same penalty as the direct form of the offence. 

Y’ou should call upon the candidates to co-operate with .you in exposing 
any such instances of fraud. 

You will also be good enough to explain that, as all the papers on the same 
subject are read ^ver together, there is httjp or no chance that dehnquency ef 
this kind will escape detection. 

You wiU, at the end of the examination, transmit a list of the names tn the 
order of siUing. Such a list is often wanted in deciding upon ,cases of 
copying. Ihis also you should explain. 

penalty (three years exclusion from^any recognition by the Committee 
of Council) will be inflicted with the same yniformity as heretofore. It has 
never yet, in a single instance, been waived or remitted j not wiU it be so in^ 
such cases as may for the future occur. • 

(Signed) R. R.«W. Likoen 
T o Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 8fc. 


Prevention 
of oollusiou 
between 
candiflates 
at collectivo 
ex am ilia* 
tioiis. 
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(Nd. 7.) ‘ " 

RqtUes to Inquiries, as to Employment qf Pupil-Teachers on Sundays. 


Rnploy- 
ment of 
pupil- 
leMbers on 
Sundays. 


(«•) 

Coinaiittee qf Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverbnd Sir, Downing Street, 4 November 1863. 

Popil-tbachsrs are subject like other scholars to the regulations 
of the schools in which they are apprenticed. 

As the managers are' parties to the indentures, it is prestvned that the 
regulations of the school wll not be inconsistent with the spirit of any of the 
provisoes contained in the mdentures. 

My I-K>rds do hot consider that it rests with them to decide more specifically 
upon the question proposed in your letter. 

It is generally part of a master’s office in schools connected with the Church 
of England to conduct a Sunday school. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
that apprentices in such schools should practise this part of their future 
duties. At the same time their employment ought not to be made an e.xcep- 
tion to the Sunday’s rest, and therefore it would be advisttble to divide, as far 
as possible, the hours of duty on that day among them. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) 11. K. W. Linosn. 


Bmploy- 
ment of 
pupil- 
teachers oil 
Sundays. 


( 6 .) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 4 July 1854. 

In reply to your letter of the 26th ultimo, my Lords can only state 
that pupil-teachers must comply with the general rules of the schools in which 
they are apprenticed. 

My Lords are not aware that Sunday forms any e.vception to this general 
principle. At the same time my I^airds would DC sorry to find that any 
teacher’s or apprentice’s duties on that day were such as to deprive him of the 
rest enjoyed by other workers. 

'fhe point now at issue is not one on which my I.ords would be disposed 
to interfere between the managers and the apprentices. The managers hgve 
power to refuse the certificates on which payment of the annual stipends 
depend, or to terminate the engagement under the last clause in the inden¬ 
ture. 

In deciding upon the apprenticeship of'new candidates, my Lords might be 
influenced by the recollecticn- that such disputes had been prosecuted to 
extremity. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linqen. 


(c.) 

* Committee of Council on Education, Chuncil Office, 

Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 27 October 1864., 

Smploy- Pupil-teachers are subject, like other scholars, to the regulations of 

meat of the school in which they are apprenticed. 

SShersoiN- 1) is a commoiv practice in schools connected with the Church of England 
Sondays.. to rorm the choir from among the scholars, and for the parochial clergyman 
to direct all tWh proceedings of the school on Sundays. 

It is undoubtedly for the interest of the pupil-teaohers that they should 
atsquire a practical knowledge of-^hwieh- music; for it is often made a con- 
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dition of engaging a schoolmaster that he shall be able to supeiintend the 
formation of a choir, and to guide it in performing the Services. 

My Lords have not before them any copy of the trusts or rules under which 

the school of-is managed, but, judging from other instances, it 

wpears to be a Question entirely within the limns of your own discretion to 
decide whether tne pupil-teachers of your school shall sing in the choir, and 
under whose guidance. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingbk. 


(No. 8.) 

Inquiry as to Rule for finding Average Attendance (Minutes of 1863-4, Vol. I., 

p. 18, note *y. * 

South Kilwortk National School. 

• 17 January 1855. • 

Having ‘adopted the new style of school reflsters, as recommended Begistrstior 
in the Minutes of 1853-4/ I find it stated in the said volume, page 18, 
that, in order to find the weekly average attendance, the totals of all the 
columns (morning and afternoon) should be added up, and then divided by 
ten, while, in the separate copy of the Minute of 2 April 1853, which I re¬ 
ceived some time since, the direction given is to divide by two. As this will 
make a material alteration in the returns in the registers, may I beg the favor 
of ail explanation. 


Extract from Reply to foregoing Inquiry. 

South Kilwortk National School. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council OfiSce 
Sir, Downing Street, 20 January 1865. 

I AM directed to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 17th instant, euIo for 
that,— finding av( 

1. The difference to which you advert in the rule for finding the average 
attendance is apparent only. 

The rule as first printed {two being the divisor) was confined to in^^ting 
that each day’s attendance was denoted by half (not the whole) of tne sum 
of its two columns; e.g., morning attendance, 100; afternoon attendance, 88; 
da/s attendance,—^2)188(94. 

Tlie rule did not go on to specify the rest of the process, viz., that, if an 
average of five such days fone school week) has to be ascertained, the |um 
of the attendances must'be further divided by five. 

The rule is better stated, therefore, by making ten the divisor at once 
instead of two and five separately. 

• ♦ * « • • 

• I have the honor to be, &c. * * 

• (Signed) R. R. W, Linokn. 
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, (No, 9.) 

Letter relating to Selection qf Training School by Queetrs Scholar. 

Sir, Chester, 29 January 1865. 

Ai,i,ow me to ask whether my Lords would discountenance the follow¬ 
ing case, by refusing to permit it ?— 

A certain number of Queen’s Scholars have written to me that it is their 
intention to come to this training school. Upon Saturday, without any 

reason assigned, I am informed by letter that-, of the ■*- 

National school, does not intend to act up to his written promise, but is 

B to some other training school. It seems to me that these youths 
d be taught that their pledged word is or ought to be law, and that, 
inasmuch as the training school bound itself to receive each Queen’s scholar 
whose name was directed to be entered, so also the Queen’s scholar is bound 
by the same claims of honour lind integrity. 

I name the case, not for the sake of a Queen’s scholar more or less in this 
or any other training school, but, because thus in early life teaching jmuths 
to set so lightly by truth, and easily, and without even the e.vprcf sion—much 
less the feeling—of regret, to disregard their written, or even spoken word, 
cannot be otherwise than injurious to all right principle. 

With my Lords alone rests the remedy, by refusihg to sanction this Queen’s 
scholar at any other training schooh or the encouragement, by tacitly over¬ 
looking what appears to me to be a serious offence. 

I remain, &c. 

(Signed) Abthuk Ricio, 

The Secretary of the Committee of Council I’rincipal. 

on Education. 


Reply to foregoing Letter. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 5 February 185,5. 

Adverting to your letter of the 2.‘lth ultimo, I am directed to request 
your attention to the pa.ssage marked * in the enclosed copy of the Minute of 
25 July 1850, and to Sections 1 and 10 in the Minute of 20 August 185.5.t 
In the interval between those two minutes, the number of Queen’s scholars 
being limited, the practice was that a pupil-teacher, in selecting the college 
where he would sit for examination, thereby practically selected the college at 
which he would enter as a Queen’s scholar if he succeeded. The Queen’s 
scholarship answered, in fact) to an open college scholarship tit one of the 
Universities. ‘ 

'Ihis system was intended to have the effect of giving an ojition, to each 
pupil-teacher, either of encountering greater competition at one of the tem¬ 
porarily popular colleges, or of getting in more easily at another. 

Mr. Moseley, however, continued to press upon the attention of the (’om- 
mittee of Council that the rule worked so as to let in a class of Queen’s 
scholars at some colleges inferior to those who failed at others, and that, in 
this way a*'number of promising youths were annually lost to the profesgion. 

Accordingly, when the restriction upon the number of Queen’s scholars 
was removea, the examination at«the same time was deprived of its official 

^ _ « _ 


• Minutes of lfeo-1, vol. i., p. xviii. “ On the selection of one training school 
rather than another, their Ixir^hips must wholly decline to offer any advice, 
suggestion, or hpinion whatever, to the friends and patrons of apprentices.” 
t Supra, p. 10 and p. 12. 
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connexion with any particular college. The pupil-teacher nominated as a 
Queen’s scholar is now nominated at targe, and not as a Queen’s scholar of 
(e. g.) Chester. 

Under these circumstances, my Lords must leave the authorities of each 
college to settle with the pupil-teachers or their friends the terms on which 
they will allow candidates for Queen’s scholarships to attend; and, although 
my Lords would visit any positive fraud or deception with their displeasure, 
they cannot interfere with common changes of intention.* 


I have the honor to be, &c. 

-r. -r.. (Signed) R. R. W. Likgen. 

Hhe Rev. A. Rigg, 

Principal of the Chester Diocesan Training School, ^c. 


* A copy of this correspondence was sent to the managers of the school from 
which the candidate had come, and they were requested to obtain an apology 
from him, if tliey thought he had behaved ill. 
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Sm/mafkB ^ Orcmtsfor 1854 


Balcmce Sheet for Year 

Db. £ «. d. 

To balance in band - - 156,989 18 lit 
To Parliamentary grant (voted 

se June 1854) ... 263,000 0 0 


£418,989 13 Hi 


ended 31 'December 1854. 

Cs. £ ». d. 

By granta to achools - • 288,898 9 7 

By expenaea of administration 
and inspection ... 39.537 17 Hi 
By balance in band (on 31 
December 1854) ... 92,553 6 5 


£418,089 13 Hi 


Balance Sheet from 1839 to 31 December 1854. 


He. £ s. d. 

To Parliamentary grants - 1,703,000 0 0 

To balance transferred from 

Treasury ... 22,282 2 0 

To isepayment of grants . 665 17 2 


£1,726,987 19 2 


Cb. £ «. d. 

By grants to schools . ” 1,422,693 13 2i 

By expenses of administra¬ 
tion and inspection . 210,600 19 6i 

By balance in baud . . 92,558 6 5 


£1,725,937 19 


(No. n.) 


SoMMAKY of Grants awarded in aid of EBection, Enlargement, or 
Improvements of School Buildings from 1 January to 31 December 
1854. 


Denominations 
of Schools. 

Number 
of Schools 
under 
each 
Denomi¬ 
nation. 

! 

Number 
of Square 
Feet of 
Area 
provided 
inSchools.j 

Total Sum 
awarded. 

1 

1 

Paid up to 
31 Dec. 1864, 

i 

1 

Not 

claimed 

before 

31 Dec. 1864. 

Mationai, or Chuech of 
England Schools (Ele¬ 
mentary) - - . - 

367 

297,320 

£ s. d. 

67,054 4 6 

£ s. d. 

11,869 6 3 

£ s. d. 

55,184 18 3 

Ditto (Normal) 

7 

- 

2,018 0 0 

1,618 0 0 

400 0 0 

British, 'Wesi.etan, and 
other Peotestant 

Schools not connected 
with Church of Eng¬ 
land ..... 

44 

26,787 

5,968 16 5 

1,998 16 3 

3,980 0 2 

Soman Catholic Schools 

8 

14,906 

2,214 0 10 

48 0 O' 

2,166 0 10 

Schools in Scotland con¬ 
nected with Esta¬ 

blished Chuech 

<■9 

9,785 

1,430 6 6 

496 0 0 

934 5 6 

Schools in Scotland not 
connected with Esta¬ 
blished Church - 


16,440 

2,703 12 7 

1,648 12 7 

1,056 0 0 

. Total 

450 




63,700 4 9 


Memorandum. 


A period of eighteen months from the date of each award is allowed for claiming the pay¬ 
ment of iBuilding Grants. Grants for improvement or enlargement, if exceeding 60t., 
may be claimed within twelve months from the date of the award: less than 601.V within 
six months. Beyond these periods the Committee of Council on Education does not hold 
itself responsible for payments. IVoin this arrangement it results that a great propor¬ 
tion of the grants for building, or enlaigement, improvements, paid in each year, were 
'• awarded in precodin^ears. See two following Tables. 














S'wm/rnemsa of fit(snt8fO/t its&9, ‘ 

The following Explanatory Table (A.) exhibits, under the foregoing heads, all the pagme»ta 
made between 1 January and 31 December 18M, including the foregoing sumof 17,678f.lS«.ld. 

EXPLANATORY TABUB. - J 

(No. IIo.) 


Denominations of Schools. 


National or Qhuroh of England Schools (.Elementary) - 

Ditto Ditto (Normal) - - - 

British, Wesleyan, and other Protestant Schools, »of con¬ 
nected with Church of England 
Roman Catholic Schools 

Schools in Scotland connected with Established Church 
Schools in Scotland not connected with Established 
Church 
Ejieller Hall 


Total 


Number of 
Schools 
under each 
Denomination. 

Sums paid. 

241 

£ «. d. 

34,780 4 9 

10 

16,106 16 a 

38 

4,838 15 U 

s 

846 0 0 


496 0 0 


2,684 8 S 


570 6 4 

1 313 

60,080 7 11 


The following Explanatory Table (B.) exhibits, under thff foregoing heads, all the 
Building Grants (including fi-om the first Table the sum of 63,7001. is. 9d.> remaimng 
unpaid; and which, not having lapsed before 31 December 1854, may bo claimed within 
the year now current, in additioif to those awarded within the year now current. 


EXPLANATOR-^ TABLE. 
(No. II b.) 


Denominations 
of Schools* 

Number 
of Schools 
under 
each 
Denomi¬ 
nation. 

Grants 
for Buildings. 

Grants of 
50^. 

and upwards 
for Improve¬ 
ments. 

Grants 
under 50^. 
for Improve¬ 
ments. 

Total. 

Rational or Church of 
England Schools 
mentary - - - 

282 

£ d, 

63i0S6 3 9 

£ e. de 

2,056 6 0 

& e. d. 

1,544 13 2 

£ «. d. 

06,887 2 11 

Ditto {Normal) 

3 

3,100 0 0 

. 

. 

3,100 0 • 

British, "Wesleyan, and 
other Protestant 

Schools not connected 
with Church of Eng¬ 
land - - - - 

23 

4,521 3 10 

677 12 6 

259 1 4 

6,367 17 S 

Boman Catholic 

Schools • • 

6 

2,022 0 0 

1 I 4 0 10 

. . 

2,166 0 10 

Schools in Scotland 
connected with Esta¬ 
blished Church 

8 

• i 

i 

1,614 5 6 

• • • • 

20 0 0 

1,634 6 e 

Schools in Scotlandlao;^ 
connected with Esta¬ 
blished Church 

7 

1,055 0 0 

» 


• 

1,055 0 6 

. Total 

• 

334 

75,398 13 1 

2,777 19 4 

1,823 14 6 

i 

! 

W,000 6 11 


The Parliamentary Estimate for Building Grantst in each year, is calculated with refer¬ 
ence to the three foregoing Tables. • 





























Sumihcuriea of Ghrariia for ] 854 . 


(No. III.) 


SuMMAKT of Grants awarded in aid of purchase of Books and 
Maps, at reduced prices, in Year ended 31 December 1854. 


Denomination of Schools. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Amount of 
Grants. 



*£ 

«. 

d. 

National and Church of Fngland Schools 


> 1,151 

1 

54 

British, Wesleyan, and other Protestant Schools not 




connected with the Church of Fngland 


387 

14 


Roman Catholic Schools - ... - 


148 

15 

6-1 

Jews’ School 

1 

4 

6 

8 

Schools in Scotland connectecl with the Established 


i 



Church 

64 

194 

18 

Hi 

Ditto • ditto Free Church 

53 

156 

0 


Ditto - ditto Episcopal Church 

6 

13 

8 

94 

• 

748 

2,056 

6 

5 


There are 171 schools not included in the above summary (viz., 78 Church of Eng¬ 
land, 86 Protestant Dissenting, 2 Roman Catholic, 28 Established Cnurch of Scotland, 26 Free 
Church, and 1 Colonial School), which have obtained orders to 'purchase books and maps, 
without the assistance of any Grant. The total value of the works procured through 
the Committee of Council on Education is 9,267Is. Bjc/.j which amount is thus made 
up:— 

Grants from Parliamentary Vote 
Local Contributions ... 


Total - • • • • 


£ s, d. 
2,056 6 5 

7,180 15 3i 


£9,237 1 8| 


(No. IV.) 

Tablb showing number of Male and Female Certificated Teachers actually 
employed in teaching; number of Assistant Teachers appointed under 
Minute of 23 July 1852 ; and total number of Pupil-teachers under ap¬ 
prenticeship, with number in each year of apprenticeship;—corrected to 
31 December 1854. 


i 

Certi¬ 

ficated 

Teachers. 

{Assistant 





Pupil-teachcrs. 






Teachers. 

i 

1 st Year, j 

2ndYe.ar. 

l^rdYcar.i 

|4thYcar. 

jsthYcar. 

1 Total. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

p- 


F. 

1 

1 


P. 


p. 

K. i 

1 1 

K. 

P. 

]6ngland 

1,29S 

835 

116 

33 


j 

fe’45 


■ 

c 

645 

471 

471 

37« 

476 



2,760 

Wales - 

92 

21' 

2 

— 

68' 

36 

65 

16 

31 

18 

41 

19 

62 

27 

247 


Isle of Man, 
Guernsey, 
and Jersey 

IS 

6 


i 

12 

7 

18^ 

! 

8 

c' 

2 

5 

6 

5 

8 

«46 

30 

Scotland - 

456 

115! 

21 

— 

275, 

89 

265 

63 

181 

49 

132 

28 

104 

20! 

957 


Tofal - 

1,859 

% 


139 

33 

1 

1,184 

977 

1 

1,108 

' 787 

863 

640 

H 

428 

636 





Certificated Teachers (employed) . - . - 2,8.36 

.Assistant Teachers ... . . 172 

Pupil-Teachers - • ... 7,590 

























(No. -VT:!!.) 

Statement of Grants awarded to Training Schools on account of Students holding Certificates of Merit, and trained during 
Years 1847 to 1854; and also on account of Queen’s Scholars admitted after Examinations at Christmas 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, and 1854. 



• ’BsjmBtM'ea oecoimt of nhiAHi tuddini oMitime, 


















146 An/rtmiil (Shiinta payahU from Parlvmientary • 

(No. IX.) 

Statement of Ketiking Pensions granted to Teachers of Schools 
under Inspection who have been rendered incapable by Ago or 
Infirmity of continuing to teach a School efficiently; up to 
31 December 1854.* 


Name of School. 


Banbory (Infents), B. S. 

Conway, N. S. - . . . _ 

Ewell, N. S.- 

Fitzroy Square (London), B. S. 

Leeds, Little Holbeck (Marshall’s Factory) 
Melhsliam, B. S. - 

i 

Nuneaton, N. S. 

Fancras, St. Ch. Ch., N. S. 

Shield, St. Philip’s, N. S. 

Thnrstonland, N. S. - - 

Warhlington and Emsworth, N. S. 
Westminster (Piccadilly), Offertory School - 


Amount 

paid. 

Annual ' 
Rate qf 
Pension. 

Number 

of 

Pensioners, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


t40 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

One, 

88 

6 

8 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

t30 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

One. 

10 

’8 

4 

25 

0 

0 

One. 

t40 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

One. 

t40 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

One. 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

13 

6 

8 

16 

0 

0 

One. 

33 

6 

8 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

35 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One. 


• See Minutes of 1846, vol. i., p. 11, and of 1851-2, voL i., p. 25. 
f Special Gratuities, not to be repeated. 









Qrcmta for InduetruA Pwt^ llil 

(No. X.) 

Statement of Grants to Schools of iNDTrsTRT, for Industrial Purposes, 
(towards payment of rent, purchase of tools, remniueration of superintendents, 
Slc.) ; up to 31 December 1854.* 


Name of School. 


Acton, Industrial 


Bnoland and Wales. 


Ahnondt’ury, Central Industrial - 


Alnwick (Duke of Northumberland’s) - 
Ashton, West, Industrial ... 
Astbury, Industrial ... 

Bath (Sutcliffe), Industrial 
Beaumont Place (New Boad), Beformatory 
Beckley, Industrial* ... 

Benson, Industrial - . ... 

Birmingham, Industrial ... 

„ . * . 

Bridgnorth, Blue<oat, Industrial 


Brigham (Keswick), Industrial 
Bristol, St. Jam^’, Bagged 

»t * 

»> * 

Bristol, St. Paul’s, Industrial 
Bristol, Pcnnyw&l Lane, Bagged 


Bristol, Lcwin’s Industrial 

Bristol, Education^ Bagged and 
Bushbury, Industrial 

Caermartlicn, Industrial 
Cambridge, Industrial 


Church Lawton, Industrial 


Court-y-Bclla,*industrial 
Cubington, Industrial 


Bennington Wood, Industrial 


Burham, Bluc-coaK Industrial 
Essington, Industrial 


Fincliley, trinity. Industrial 


Porthampton, Industrial 


Gloucester, Ragged Industrial 
Hagley, Industrial - 


Industrial 


Amount 
. granted. 


£ < 2 . 

• . 8 0 0 

. . 10 2 6 

7 10 0 

9 16 0 

• • 3 19 3 

• - 3 0 0 

. - 7 0 0 

16 0 

• - 16 0 9 

1 15 0 

46 19 10 

• . 118 0 0 

• . 14 0 

. ^ 2 5 0 

. - 3 0 0 

• - 36 18 4 

• - 15 0 

5 5 0 

• w 2 10 0 

- . 7 IS O 

. . 1 1 0 

• . 8 0 0 

• . 10 10 0 

. . 1410 0 

• • 61 10 0 

. . 7 0 0 

• . 6 0 0 

• - 6 16 0 

• . 25 2 6 

- . 14 15 0 

• • 3 0 0 

• - 3 0 0 

. • 10 16 0 

• - 8 17 6 

• . 3 0 0 

• . 25 0 0 

• • 33 8 0 

- . 18 0 0 

- - 18 0 0 

17 15 0 

• • 3 16 0 

• • 3 15 0 

3 16 0 

• - 3 0 0 

8 4 6 

• 9 16 0 

9 16 0 

• - 11 6 0 

1110 0 
14 1 

- - 3 0 0 

* • 2 6 0 

0 12 0 

1 11 10 

2 5 0 

- • 2 5 0 

1 17 6 

13 16 0 

10 10 0 

8 6 0 

- - 7 2 0 

16 0 

- - 2 6 4 

1 14 6 

4 4 
69 18 2 

• - 6 6 0 


Bate 

of P^^eot. 



1853 

1854 
1854 

•i860 

1851 

1853 

1854 
1862 

1853 
1864 ^ 

1854 
1861 
1862 

1853 

• 1854 

• 1861 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1851 

1852 

1863 

1864 

1854 
1854 


See Minutes of 1846, vol. i., p. 12., and of 1850-1, L, p. yri. 
















142 AnnvMl Oranta payable fr&m Parliamentary Ftmd. 

Statement of Grants to Schools of Industry, &c.—?cnttnwerf. 


Name of School. 


England and Waxes— continued. 


Hardwick, Reformatory 
Hatfield, Industrial 
Hay, Industrial 
Henley-on-Thames, Industrial 

Iffley, Industrial 
Ipstones, Agricultural 

Kingswood, Reformatory • 
Lilleshall, Industrial 


Liverpool (Mount Vernon), St. Thomas*, R.C., 
Liverpool, St. Thomas’, Industrial 
Liverpool (Kverton Orescent), R.C., Industrial 
Maesteg, Iron Works, British, Industrial 
Middle, Industrial .... 
Nuneaton (Church Lane), Industrial 

Ockham, Industrial ... 

Oswestry,’Industrial - - -* 

Redenhall, Industrial ... 
Rugby, Industrial . - - . 

Safflfon balden, Industrial 
Sandbach, Industrial ... 


Slaithwaite, Lower, Industrial 


Slaithwaitc, x/pper. Industrial 


Stapleton (Dr. Bell’s) Industrial 
Swinton, Industrial ♦ 

Tarporley,”lndustrial > - 

TenterdenJ British, Industrial 

Tetbury, Industrial 
Winterton, Industrial ^ - 
»» 

Wootton Hill, Industrial - 


* Scotland. 

Back of Fisherrow, Ragged 
Dundee, General Sessional, Industrial 
• »> 

Dundee, Rosebank, Industrial 


Edinburgh, United. Industrial 

Edinburgh, Original, Sagged 
Glasgow (Mu^och's), Industrial 


Industrial 


Amount 

granted. 


£ s. d, 

37 0 0 
19 3 
4 9 0 

4 12 
3 15 0 
3 10 2 

1 15 4 

5 5 0 
5 1.5 0 

3(J 10 0 

2 5 0 
2 5 0 
2 5 0 

2 .5 0 

159 1.5 0 

23 7 0 

20 9 0 
2 12 0 

3 15 0 
1 10 8 

3 15 0 

1 15 6 
9 1.5 0 
0 18 0 

14 0 

4 8 10 

2 17 6 
118 

5 5 0 
5 17 C 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 

3 12 0 

2 10 0 
5 10 0 
5 10 0 
0 5 0 

15 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 

2 2 3 

21 0 0 
27 0 0 

0 4 10 

3 7 C 
5 10 5 
3 15 0 
112 

3 0 « 
5 18 0 

4 1 f> 
3 0 0 


19 14 2 
11 0 0 
2 0 0 
8 10 0 
16 0 
0 0 0 
3 2 0 
27 0 0 
27 10 0 
38 0 0 
43 10 0 
22 0 0 
25 0 0 
3 0 0 


Date 

of Payment. 
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(No. XI.) 

Detailed Statement (under Counties) of sums expended from Parliamentary Grants for Educa¬ 
tion in Great Britain, in Building, Enlargement, Improvements, or Eixtures of Schools; in 
Books and Maps; in augmenting Salaries of Certificated Schoolmasters and Schoolmis¬ 
tresses; in Stipends of Assistant Teachers; in Stipends of Pupil-teachers, and Gratuities for 
their special instruction; and in Capitation Grants (Minute of 2 April 185S);—between^ 
years 1833 and 1854 (corrected to 31 December 1854). 

*,* Grants awarded the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury {prior to the appointment of the Committee of 

Trivy Council on Education) are marlced with an asterisk. 


ENGLAND. 



• 

Grants for 


y 



• 


Building, Enlarwment, 

Gi’ants 

Grants 


Grants 

Capita- 

Name and 

ImprovemiiAts or 

for 

to 

Grants to 

on 


Fixtures. 

School 

Certifi- 

Assistant 

account 

tion 

School. 


• 

Books 

and^Inpa* 

cated 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Bedfoudshire. 

& s. d. 


£ s. d. 

£ Se d. 

£ 3. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 

Ampthill, Boys and 



' 





Girls - - - N.S. 

180 0 0 

June 4,1845 

1 0 6i 

. 

• • 


EIKMl 

,» Infants - „ 

59 17 C 

Jan. 28,1853 




I 

Ampthill - - E.S. 

150 0 0 

Nov. lwl6 - 

4 4 2 

22 2 6 

. 

88 2 6 

1 

Aspley Guise - - N.S. 

202 0 0 

Mar. 27,1848 

8 7 O -J 

17 10 0 

. 



»» * • *» 

49 10 0 

Oct. 25, 1850 







9 0 0 

May 15,18.11 






A-sploy Guise - J>.S. 

. 

- . - 

2 0 10 

. 

. 

188 2 6 


Barfoi’d, Great • N.S. 

11.5 0 0 

Jan. 23,1849 

2 13 10 





Biddcnliam - • N.S. 

•4.5 0 0 

Fob. 1839 






»* * " »> 

65 0 0 

July 22, ISIS 






Biggleswade - • N.S. 

•150 0 0 

Mar. 1839 






»» - • 

.90 0 0 

Sept. 1844 






BipiKlcswade, Boys 





252 9 2 


and Girls - B.S. 

. 

... 

3 17 3} 

67 6 8 

• 


Bletsoo, Boys - N.S. 

100 0 0 

April 11,1854 





Blunliam • • N.S. 

52 0 0 

Fob. 27,184;i 






Clophill - - N.S. 

•50 0 0 

July 19, ISJiO 






Colmworth • • N.S. 

23 10 0 

Jimo21,1841 







40 0 0 

June 24,1845 






Cranllcld - • N.S. 

•48 0 0 

Jan.13,1830 

13 0 

83 17 6 

• 


■am 


•40 0 0 

Jan. 5,1839 




• 


Dunstable • • N.S. 

•85 0 (1 

Dec. 23,18:)9 

, . ' 

13 15 0 

>■ 

14 3 4 


* " »» 

12 6 0 

Jlay 23,1340 






Dimstablo - -AVes. 

... 


4 0 0 

. 


19 3 4 


Eaton Bray - - N.S. 

72 0 0 

Apr. 22,1842 






I'lvcrsliolt - • N.S. 

80 0 0 

Sept. 23,1842 

0 17 





Everton and Tets- 

$ 

* 





worth - - N.S. 

.•42 0 0 

Oct. 18,1837 

• 




• 

Fclmersham ■ • N.S. 

110 0 0 

Dec. 31,1840 






Harrold • • N.S. 

200 0 0 

Nov. 13,1847 






Heath and Reach - N.S. 

80 0 0 

Feb.27,1847 






Honlow - - - N.S. 

. 

... 

. 

17 10 0 




Ilockliffe *- • N.S. 

72 0 0 

Fch. 3,1845 

4 2 6i 

36 10 0 

- • 

28\ 8 4 

■LMMl 


72 0 0 

Nov. 11,1864 





Kempston -• • f'l.S. 

130 0 0 

Sept. 12.1844 






Keysoo - • W.S. 

32 0 0 

July 16,1841 






• “ ♦» 

10 0 0 

June 22.1848 

• 





Leighton Buzaard - B.S. 

•75 0 0 

.Ian. 18,1840 





' « 

Luton - - j/'S. 

60 0 0 
•145 0 0 

May 22,1847 
July 1836 - 

2 19 

20 12 6 

. . 

60 10 0 



60 0 0 

Feb. 23.1849 



• , 



Luton ■ . -"W^. 

Marston Mortaino 

- . : 

. 

12 2 2i 

• 

• 

20 O' 0 


and Lidliligton • N.S. 

160 0 0 

Jan. 3,1848 

2 14 

115 1 8 

- 

•2U10 0 

12 10 0 








Schoola aided'by BeeMcmenta/ry Ormta. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
Schoid. 


Bbdjoedshibe— co»t. 

Slaulden - - N^. 

Mepperahall • - N.S. 

Poamngton - • N.S. 

PoUoihiU - - N.S. 


Bidginont 


Turvey, Infenta - 
Tumy, Boys and 
Girls 

■Westoninff - 
'WUshampstoad or 
Wilstead - - 

Wilden, Endowed - 
Yeldeu 



Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


£ a. d. 
110 0 0 1 
•40 0 0 
60 0 0 
66 0 0 
29 10 0 

87 10 0 
66 0 0 
60 0 0 
no 0 0 

45 0 0 
86 10 0 

841 0 0 
68 0 0 

111 0 0 
106 0 0 
45 0 0 
86 0 0 


Jan. ,8,1848 
Feb. 8,1840 
Oct. 10,1842 
Sept. 6,1845 
Nov. 11,1854 

June 26,1841 
June 16,1848 
May SO, 1846 
Jan. 15,1844 
Feb. 24 1854 
Nov. 20,1841 

Oct. 80,1848 
Deo. 11,1841 

Aug. 6,1847 
Apr. 27,1862 
Feb. 26,1846 
Jan.9,18«; 


192 6 8 13 7 0 


Bbssshisb. 

Abingdon - - B.S. 

Aldermaston - - N.S. 

Appleton _ - - NiS. 

Arbor&dd - - N.S. 

Ascot Heath - N.S. 
Ashbun - • N.S. 

Aston-lyndd - N.S. 
Beenham - - N.S. 

Bray and Hollyport N.S. 
Brightwell - - N.S. 

Burghfleld - - N.S. 

Chioveley (North 
Heath) - - N.S. 

Childrey - • 'Wes. 

Cholsey - - N.S. 

Clewer - • N.S. 

Cookham Dean - N.S. 

Drayton - - N.S. 

Fyfleld - • N.S. 

Greenham - - N.S. 

Hampstead Norris N.S. 
Hanney • - N.S. 

Harwell - - N.S. 

Hcndred, West - N.S. 
Hermitage - - N.S. 

Hinton waldrist - N.8. 
Hurst and Bus- 
combe* - - N.S. 

Knowle Hill - N.S. 
Iiamboume, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Damboume - , - Wes. 

longford • « * N.S. 

Maidenhead, In¬ 
fants - - ■-N.S. 

Newbury • - B.S. 

Newbury - -Wes. 

Beading, St. Giles’ N.S. 
Beading, *6t. Law¬ 
rences, Boys and 
Girb - - Ch.S. 

Sparshoit » - NE. 

8 D 06 TI “ “ 

Sta^ordintheTale N.S. 
Btaventon - • N.8. 


0 Dec. 2,1837 
0 Aug. 11,1841 
0 Jan. 21,1864 


64 0 0 
36 0 0 
104 0 0 
45 0 0 
20 10 0 


119 0 0 
124 0 0 


68 0 0 
166 40 0 
•60 0 0 
158 6 8 
35 0 0 
•30 0 0 

140 0 0 
110 0 0 


150 0 0 
133 0 0 


Oct. 26,1847 
Feb. 11,1841 
Nov. 17,1848 
May 17,1842 
July 30,1844 

Jan. 15,1840 

Mar. 20,1889 

Oct. 8,1847" 
Dec. 27,1848 


Oct. 27,1847 
Sept. 28,1848 
Nov. 20,1839 
Mar. 28,1854 
Aug. 11,1841 
Aug. ^ 1838 

Jan.l7.J844 
July 17,1847 

Doc. 19,1861 

Aug. 17,1847 

Apr. 18,1845 
Aug. 26,1840 

Jan. 20,1838 


1 17 8i 
7 11 8i 


250 0 0 May 9,1854 
•40 0 0 Nov. SO, 1839 


246 0 0 
31 9 2 


6 0 0 6 4 0 

66 6 8 


18 6 8 7 7 0 


85 0 0 8 1 0 

176 U 8 12 14 0 


20 0 0 Aug.30,1844 
40 0 0 Deo.13,1841 


. - 6 6 0 

60 0 0 2 6 0 


31 10 0 
382 11 8 


-I 12S18 4 117 » 0 














Si^u3dt$ d', 


Name and 
Denomination of. 
School. 


Bbekshibe— coat. 
Sunningdalc - 


Thatcliam - - N.S. 

Thatcbam • • B.8. 

Ufflngton - - T^!s. 

Wallingford - . N.S. 

Wantage, St. Peter’s 
amm Paul’s - N.S. 

Wantage - -Wes. 

Windsor Park, BoyalN.S. 
Windsor, Old - N.S. 

Windsor, New - N.S. 

Windsor, New - B.S. 

Windsor, fet. Ann’s 
(Private School) 
Windsor, St. Mark’s N.S. 
Windsor - - P.TJ. 

Winkfleld - - N.S. 

Wokingham - B.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. Ds*® of 
Payment. 


38 0 0 Sept. 2,1842 

8 0 0 Nov. 7,1848 
6 0 0 May 9,1850 

110 0 0 Scpt.23,1864 
225 0 0 Apr. 2,1840 
125 0 0 Oct. 30,1847 

9 1 10 Nov. 29,1848 
80 0 0 Dec. 16,1862 



10 0 0 Aug. 12,1848 
246 0 0 Jaiv 1,1842 
17 6 8 Sept. 1,1864 


Grants 

to 

Grants 

Certifl- 

to 

cated 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 



S s. d. 

37 10 0 


46 0 0 
33 Q, 0 
107 13 4 


15 8 4 
161 11 8 


z t. d. a t. i. 

149 17 6 14 T < ♦ 


•70 0 0 Sept. 21,1839 S 10 0} 40 0 0 
•126 0 0 June 30,1841 


87 6 8 24 10 0 

223 10 ' 0 '12 5 • 

460 0 10 ^ 

144 S 4 

761 13 4 


16 0 0 
206 13 4 
32 2 6 

32 10 0 8 1» 0 


BrCEIEOHlXSmEB. 

Aston Clinton - N.S. 
Aylesbury • - N.S. 

Aylesbury - • B.S. 

Beachampton - N.S. 

Bcaconsfleld - -B.S. 

Bierton - - N.S. 

BIetchl(!y - - N.S. 

Brickhill, Little - N.S. 
Buckingham - N.S. 
Chalfont, St.jPeter’s, N.S. 
Che8ham,Boy8,Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

Claydon, Middle - f/.S. 
Colnbrook and Horton 
N.S. 

Crawley, North - N.S. 
Cuddington - - N.S. 

Datchett - - N.S. 

Drayton Beauchamp 

N .S. 

Dunton - - N.S. 

Eaton (Workhouse) 
Farnham-Koyal - N.S. 
Fulmer . - - N.S. 

Grandborough, 

Mixed - -N.S. 

Haddenham - - B.S. 

Hambledon. Boys 
and Infants - Iv.S. 
Ivor, Girls A Infants N.S. ] 
Iver, Boys - • - N.S. 

Langley Marish - N.S. 
Lavendon - • N.S. 

LeckKampstcad - l^.S. 
Lee-Common • N.S. 
Linslado - • N.S. 

Ludgershall - - N.S. 

Marlow, Great - N.8. 

Marlow, Great, Boys 
And Girls > > B.B. 


- 6416 

4 10 10 - 
116 10 - 

1 1 2J - 


July 11,1849 
Jan. 2,1847 


87 0 0 May 18,1849 
•60 0 0 May 23,1840 
44 0 0 Oct. 7,1841 

112 IT 6 May7,1848 

200 0 0 Dec. 12,1846 
54 0 0 Dee. 31,1861 


215 0 0 Mar. 2,1846 0 12 2 - 

60 0 0 Jan. 25,1845 
76 0 0 Apr. 28,1846 
.4 S 9? 


60 0 0 
25 0 0 


Mar.%6,1846 
Feb. 23,1842 


90 0 0 
70 0 0 


100 0 0 
102 0 0 
72 0 0 
•49 0 0 


50 0 0 
198 0 0 


Feb. 4,1854. 
Sept. 19,18511 


Jan. 9,1847 1 
July 7,18491 ' 
Oct. 28.1848 
Oct. 27,1888 
Aug. 19,1863 
Mar. 6.1839 
Idar. 9,1848 
July 25,1849 
Nov. 26,1847 


- 13 6 
2 6 10 37 10 


91 3 4 

236 0 0 

92 1 8 
63 19 2 
62 10 0 


6 12 0 
2 8 2 

616 8} 5411 8 


100 0 0 e 0 0 
108 0 0 8 0 7 


0 0 

- - I 10 O 0 


59 8 4 t 

11710 01 sn 0 


6110 0 1210 0 















8dho(AB 



261 9 a 
16 0 0 


102 0 0 
ai8 0 0 











S^hwls mded hy^ Ba/Klioflfnhvk^ 


Name and 
Denomination of * 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 



Grants ^ • , 
Grants 

Certifl- . I*® , 

cated Assistant 
Teachers. Teachers. 


Ci-MBBIBOESniBB— 

cont 

Cambridge, St. • 
Paul’s (Union I 

Infants • N.S.^ 

Cambridge, Church ** 
Schoolmasters' 
Association • | 

Cambridge, St. Pe¬ 
ter’s (Castle End) 

N.S. 

Cambridge - - B.S. 


Chatteris, Dissenting 
Chesterton - - r 

(^omberton - • ^ 

Conington - -I" 

Coton - • ^ 

Ditton, Fen • • ^ 

Ditton, Wood - ^ 
Duxford • - Is 

Elsworth - -IS 

Ely - . - ^ 

Fordham - • ^ 

Gamlingay - - I' 

Gransden, Littlo • Is 
Haddcnham, Girls, 
Industrial ■ Is 
Haddenham • P 
Horningsey • -Is 

Impington • - > 

Isleham • • • 

Linton • • ■ ^ 

Littlcport • • ^ 

Madingley - - > 

March - - - Is 

Mclbourn (AylofTe's) 
Infants • - Cl 

Morden, Guildon - 
Oakingtou - - Is 

Over • - - > 

Prickwillow • -I" 

Hampton • - ^ 

Sawstou • • ^ 

Shclford, Great - ^ 
Stapleford • ■ > 

Swaffham-Bulbcck ^ 
Swavesey • - > 


Thomey Abbey • N.S. 
Toft and Caldecoto N.S. 
Trumpington - Ni6. 

Tyd, Giles’ * - 

Wliittlesea, St. Mary’s 
and St. Andrew’s, 
Girls - - -N.S. 

Boys • - 

Wilbraliam, Little N.S. 
Wilbvirton ■ ■ N.S. 

Wisbeaoh, St. Peter’s 

N.S. 


100 0 0 Fcb.8,18« 
1 IS 0 Nov. 7,1848 


21 0 0 
2.50 0 0 


70 0 0 
144 0 0 
76 0 0 
4 16 0 
26 10 0 
26 10 0 
49 0 0 
70 O' 0 
27 0 0 
13.3 0 0 
177 0 0 
187 0 0 
27 15 4 
168 0 0 
160 0 0 
132 0 0 


40 10 0 
65 0 0 


400 0 0 
60 0 0 


90 0 0 
150 0 0 
•60 0 0 
111 6 0 
4 16 8 

36 0 0 
48 0 0 
121 0 0 
102 0 0 
164 0 0 
100 0 0 
*500 


•25 0 0 
00 0 0 
48 10 0 
18 0 0 


£ I. d . ]£ 3 . d .\ £ 8 . d . 


104 19 2 - 


Nov. 11,1834 
July 18,1840 
Nov. 29,1848 
Oct. 22,1849 
Sept. 20.1845 
Dec. 28,1841 
June 22,1816 
Mar. 2.3,1849 
Apr. 19,1842 
May 25,1849 
June 27,1848 
July 3,1814 
Oct. 5,1846 
May 17,1849 
Feb. 1,1848 
.Tan. 29,1849 
July 4,1850 
Dee. 17,*[849 
Feb. 27.1849 
Aug. 23,1848 


Jan. 19,1842 
Aug. 18,1847 
Feb. 20,1849 

July 17,1847 
June 18,1845 


74 31 10 
8| 33 0 


18 6 8 
13 16 0 
11 5 0 


Oct. 29.1854 
May 30,1850 
Dec. 22,1838 
Sept. 21,18-U 
July 20,1847 

July 3,1816 
MayPr, 1842 
Doc. 20,1843 
Oct. 30.1847 
Jan.11,1841 1 
Dec. 0,1842 
Nov. 18,1847 
Mar. 24,1849 

.Ian. 3,1835 
Feb. 8,1844 
Nov. 1,1849 
Dec. 12,1854 


Feb. 22,1851 
Dec. 22,1852 
May 23.1860 
Apr. 27,1839 


2 IS 4 117 18 4 

1 15 4J - 

2 16 6 IS 15 0 


102 0 0 
782 15 0 


42 10 0 
180 17 6 


1 13 4 I 
128 12. 6 


270 4 2 
70>13 6 
01 5 0 


1 Nov. 5,1863 I 3 IS 3j! 86 10 0 I - 













S^iOo& 


NiUne and 
-ftraottiimtion of 
School. 


CAJtBKIDGBSHlEB— 

eont. 


CSESHIBB, 

.ijc^n . • - N.S. 

' AIJotIcv, Over - I^!s. 

Altrincniuii and Bow- 
' don Down% • B.S. 

AntrobuB - - N.8. 

Arfey, Middle - N.S. 
Astbuiy ■ - N.S. 

Audlem, Boys and 

Girls . . - N.S. 

Backford - - irf-S. 

Bamton - - N.S, 

Birthondey - ■ N.S. 

Bebington, Lower N.S. 
Bickerton - - N.S, 


Bldstone - «S 

Birkenhead (Market 
: Street), Boys -1 
Birkenhead (Argylo 


Street), Girls and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Birkenhead (Back 
Chester Street) - N.S. 

Birkenhead,StAnne’s, 
Boys, Girls, and 
Inrants - - N.S. 

Birkenhead, Trinity 

Bagged S. 

Birkenhead, Ho& 
Trinity, Boys and 
Girls . - - N.S. 

„ Infants - „ 

Birkenhead,St.John’s, 
Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S. 

BoUington . - - N.S. 


K^btyy, St. Mark’s^ 

Broken Cross .- N, 

Buglawton - - N 

Carrlii^n (Bart of 
Stamford’s) - N 

Cheadle - - - N 

Chester, St. Oswald’s 


Chester, Model - N.S. 
Chester, Ch. Ch. - N.S., 

Ohee^or, St. l^ary’s l^’.S. 

Cbrlstleton - " -.Bai'. 
Olutton • • M.B 


Grants for 

Buildings finlai^mant, 
Improvements, or 
fixtures. 

Amount. 

Bate Of a 
P^ment. 

£ s, d. 


150 0 0 

Oct. 24,1840 

160 0 0 

May 22,1841 

21 13 4 

Jan. 23,1864 

315 0 0 

Aprell, 1845 

165 0 0 

Apr. 2,1860 

25 0 0 

Sept. 26,1842 

* 50 0 0 

^pt.2,18M 

116 0 0 

Sept.l9,184S 

65 10 0 

Nov. 2,1846 

3 8 0 

June 16 J849 

100 0 0 

Feb. 17.1846 

226 0 0 

Nov. 6,1845 

152 0 0 

Mar. 9, IS-IO 

•75 0 0 

June 1836 • 

45 0 0 

Deo. 6,1842 

30 0 0 

Mar. 29,1844 

8 0 0 

Oct. 21,1846 

♦53 0 0 

. 

Feb. 23,18S9 

262 0 0 

Mar. 6,1860 

500' 0 0 

Sept.21,1862 

300 0 0 

Nov. 29,1844 

120 0 0 

Oct. 14,1846 


• 

480 0 0 

Deo. 7,1847 

•250 0 0 

Oct. 16,1839 

50 0 0 

Dec. 17,1862 

241 0 0 

Map. 2,1845 

322 10 0 

Sept. 2*. 1860 

59 0 0 

Mar. 7,1849 

230 0 0 

Sept. 18,1844 

S 0 0 

May 25,1863 

•90 0 o' 

Dec. 20,1837 

,, 160 0 0 

Feb. 12,1842 

* 7 12 0 

May 19,1849 

616 0 0 

Sept. 16,1847 

413 0 

June 22,1848 

•60 0 0 

Jao.27,1838 



£ 

6 14 6i| - 


S 10 0 . . 


4 11 li - 

- SO 

- 15 


2 % 8^ 30 
1 10 lot 
1 10 lOt 


790 S 9 IS IS 0 


62 18 4 16 17 0 

• •' 4 0' 

- I 109 10 0 8 6 0 


3 6 8 

1 18 9} 31 10 0 


2 0 0 97 12 6 

2 10 0 37 10 0 - 

4 16 0} 61 6 0 - 

4 3 4i 23 7 6 - 

0 18 21 47-18 4 - 


3 e 8 44 0 0 


203 16 8 
376 1 8 28 14 
















&&8 o £8 aidid by B 


Nftmeand 
Denomination of 
ScbooL 


OmsHiBE—eonf. 

Coatbrook - - N.8, 

Congleton, St. James’.. 
Boys and Girls - N.S, 

ff Xciftnts * ^ ' 

Congleton, St’.’Peter’s” 
N.S. 

Congleton, St. Ste¬ 
phen’s - - N-S. 

Congleton, Wagg 
Street - • MTea 

Ooppenhall - • N.S. 

Crewe - . - N.S, 

Dane Bridge • N.& 
Bavenham • • N.S, 

Delamere Forest • N.S, 
BukindeM.St. John’s 

. N.S. 

Dukinfield, St. Mark’s, 


Dukinfield, Factory B.S. | 
Dukinfield, Mora- j 
vian, Boys, Girls, ' 
and Inftknts - - B.S. 

Sllesmere, Port - N.S. 
Elworth • • N.S.' 

Fadilly • - - N.S. I 

Frodsham, Endowed, j 
Boys, Gram. Sch. I 
Frodsham, Girls - N.S. 
„ Infants » 

„ Girls - „ 
Godley-cum-Ncwton 
Green, Boys and 
Girls - - -N.S. 

Grappcnhall - N.S. 

»» * • *» 

HandfbrlSi • - J^S. 

Hartford • - N.S. 

HasUngton • - N.S. 

Helsby - - - N.S. 

Hollingworth. Inf. N.S. 
Hoose,orHoyiake- N.S. 

»» ^ »» 
HuiKisfleld, Upper N.S. 

Hnreisfield, Lower, " 
Infants - - N.S. 

Huxley . - - N’.fe. 

Hyde - - - N.S. 

Kelsall, St. Philip’s N.S. 

Kingsley. Boys a^flNs 

„ Infants - „ 
Knutsford - - Par. 

Latchford, Infant - N.S. 

Lawton, Church - N.S. 
Lawton ... N.S. 
Lees-in-Byley - N.S. 
Leftwich, Infants • NB. 


' Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvwnents, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 1 . d. 


30 0 0 

Peb.12,1848 

300' 0 0 

Aug. 16,1846 

. 12 6 0 

June 16,1849 

62 1 8 

May 4,1862 

4 0 0 

Aug. 19,1862 

867 6 0 

July SI. 1849 

. • • • 

36 0 0 

Sept. 12,1843 


• • • 

160 'o o’ 

Man 2,1847 

600 0 0 

Mar. 4,1846 

496 0 0 

Peb. 23,1848 

2 7 0 

Aug. 12,1848 

113 0 0 

Mar. 12,1850 

42 0 0 

Sept. 10,1860 




„ , Grants 

Grante on Capitv. 

Assirtant of pujal- • Grants. 
Teachers, teachers. 



2 2 Oi 5 


S 6 61226 IS i 
1 16 4 - - 

l U 91 - 


4 16 6} 97 6 8 
- * - 14 0 0 


362 2 6 July 15,18.63 1 18 2 36 0 0 

45 0 0 June 18,1845 - - 30 0 0 

80 0 0 Mar. 26,1849 

124 0 0 May 28,1860 1 0 0 

4 9 4 8ept.26,1848 - • 43 0 0 

•100 0 0 Jan. 1837 3 1 44 

73 10 0 May 6,1852 

26 0 0 June 24,1862 


466 0 0 
156 0 0 
12 0 0 
35 0 0 
175 0 0 
•78 0 0 

'100 0 0 
222 0 0 
70 0 0 
9 8 6 
68 10 8 
400 0 0 


Dec. 21,1840 2 13 Oi - 

Nov. 30,1846 6 15 11 76 16 0 

Apr. 16,1847 
Aug. 16,1851 

May 6,1846 1 13 4 - 

July 19,1834 

1 1 4i 


6 


26 19 0 

673 2 6 
269 17 6 

170 19 « 


167 S 6 


79 8 4 
358 0 0 


6 0 Hi - 


360 0 0 
6 8 0 
64 0 0 
•300 0 0 


Jan. 28,1847 
Apr. 4,1846 
Oct. 23.1844 
Sept. \ 1864 
Nov. C 1854 
Oct. 6,1841 
Jan, 13,1844 
Oct: 31,1845 


May 17,1845 
Juno 3,1851 

Apr. 26,1851 1 10 0} 

May 18 .1836 
Oct. 24,1846 


120 0 0 
69 6 0 

100 0 0 
15 16 0 
106 0 0 

•3h 0 0 
46 0 0 


Apr. 17.1847 
Jan. 24,1863 

Deo, 17,1844 
Ocf 20,1854 
Oct. 7,1844 , 

Sept. 13,1839 
Mar. 11,1842 


3 11 8 - 
- - 16 


3917 6 200 Oj 130 8 4 

















Schools aided hy Pafliommtary Grants. 















Sdhoo^ 





Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grant's for 

Building; Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School • 
Books 
and Maps 

Grants 

to 

. Certifl. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Gi^ts 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 

of^pil- 

teachers. 

Capital 
tlon 1 
Grantil; 

*> 

Amount. 

Date of 
lament. 

CnBsniEH—co»<. 

£ t. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ 

9, 

d. 

£ . 

d. 

£ *. .,<1 

Staley. St. Paul’s - N.S. 

500 0 

0 

Aug. 10.1843 

S 6 

« 

. 


. 


. 

606 IS 

4 

. -1. 


100 0 

0 

Apr. 26,1862 

« 










Staley. Millbrook. 














St.Vaul’s - - N.Sa 

256 0 

0 

Aug. 30,1848 

1 17 

1 

. 

• 

• 


• 

7512 

6 


Staleybridge, Pac- 













i'l 

tory - - . B.S. 

. • 

• 

• • • 

11 6 

21 

144 11 

8 

30 

0 

0 

484 0 

0 

J 1 

StockMrt, St. Tho> 
maar. Boys, Girls, 













■1 

and Infants • N.S. 

•750 0 

0 

Dec. 6,1837 

18 10 10 

49 10 

0 



• 

389 15 

0 



11 10 

0 

Dec. 6,1849 


• 









Stockport,St.Peter’s N.S. 

212 0 

0 

July 3,1845 












.15 0 

0 

Aug. 14,1840 











Stockport - • B.S. 

250 0 

0 

Sept. 2,1846 

8 8 

4 

102 10 

0 

80 

0 

0 

378 6 

6 


Stockport • • 11.C. 


• 

• • . 

6 3 

9 

54 15 

0 



* 

334 ,.6 

0 

• f 

Stretton - • N»S. 

. • 

• 

• . . 

1 11 

6 

148 45 

0 

• 


• 

189 ^ 

4 


Sutton, St.Georae’s 














Chape), Infants 



• 










i 

and Sunday • Ch.Sch. 

*400 0 

0 

May 8,1836 











Sutton, St.Gcorge’s N.S. 

250 0 

0 

ISopt. 17,1845 

6 3 

OJ 

- 

• 

• 



83 0 

0 


M «, • •• 

13 6 

8 

Aug. 8,1849 

• 










Sutton. Higher, St. 













■■ p 

James*. • • N.S. 

♦150 0 

0 

July 1841 - 

. 


20 5 

0 







Tarporley • - N.S. 

804 0 

0 

Oct. 27,1849 

4 0 

If 


• 

• 


• 

176 8 

4 

1 13 ffl 

Tarvin - - - N.S. 

•77 0 

0 

Juno 1840 • 

1 )0 

6 








¥ 

Tattenhall - -. N.S. 

. 


• . . 

1 4 lOi 



. 


• 

. 

. 

1110 fo 

Taxal and Fernilco N.S. 

214 0 

0 

July 12.1848 

1 13 

4} 

60 0 

0 

• 


• 

62 11 

0 


Tintwistle - ■ N.S. 

•106 0 

0 

Nov. 27,1839 

3 19 

2f 





• 

S2 10 

0 

'■ i 

»» • • 

100 0 

0 

Apr. W, 1848 










f 

.. • • 

1.3 17 

4 

July26,1853 











Tintwistle • -B.S. 

200 0 

0 

Dec. 30,1840 

0 12 

Of 


. 

• 


• 

262 0 

0 

■■ 

Tranmerc, Lime- 













.? 

kiln Lane • Ch.of E. 

150 3 

4 

Jan. 25.1854 


. 

10 0 

0 







Upton. St. Mary’s - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

July 25,1843 

1 13 

45 


• 

• 


. 

15 0 

0 

• 

Utkinton - - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Feb. 5,1845 











Wharton - - N.S. 

165 0 

0 

Oct. 18,1847 

3 7 

31 


• 

. 


• 

66 10 

0 

17' 14 ;» 

.. " • 

39 18 

6 

Juno 28,1848 











Wilmslow, The Oak 













" ^ ' 

(Styall) - - B.S. 

- 

. 

• . . 

. 

• 

• • 

. 



• 

47 10 

0 

'' ^ ■' 

Winsford - - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Nov. 4,1840 

» 

• 

20 0 

0 

. 


• 

. • 


10 3*0- 

Witton - - - N.S. 

. • 

. 

• - « 

• 

.. 

121 19 

2 

. 


• 

762 IS 

0 

S'-- 

Woodbank • - N.S. 

•30 0 

0 

Nov. 29.1834 











Woodford - • N.S. 

123 0 

0 

July 29,1848 

2 3 

11 

66 0 

0 

• 



36 9 

2 

' 1 ' 

Worleston, Infants N.S. 

40 0 

0 

Sept. 8,1853 










1 

' ‘ 

COKNWAIX. 











■ ^ • 


f. . 

Agnes, St. - -B.S. 

•250 0 

0 

Dec. 23,183*9 


• 








i 

Altarnun - - N.S. 

126 10 

0 

Apiel, 1840 










r 

•32 0 

0 

Sept. 20 1837 

1 0 11 

. 

• 




45 0 

0 

6 14 ^0 

Austell, St. - - N.S. 

♦150 0 

0 

.rune 10,1837 

1 0 

4f 

10 10 

0 

. 



144 10 

0 



f 16 19 

6 

Aug. 12,1848 










■ . 

Austell, St. - -B.S. 

•100 0 

0 

July 26,1835 











Baldiu - - - N.S. 

• 120 0 

0 

Sept. 20,1848 

1 •« 

0 

17 10 

0 

. 



161 16 

0* 

8 elo 

Blazey, St. - - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

May 29.1845 










■ 

Bodmin • • Wes. 

12 '0 

0 

May 19,1849 











. • 

. 


S 19 

91 

101 16 

0 




158 0 

0 

* # 

Boscastle - • N.S. 

50 0 

0 

June 18.1844 

1 11 

9 

. 





0 

0 


Bottoms.St.Levan’s Wes. 

228 0 

0 

Mar. 9.1850 

3 17 


. 


_ 





.1 

Breage, St. ■ - N.S. 

•125 0 

0 

May 7,1840 

1 18 

ol 

64 ■ 

0 

• 


. 

62 0 

0 

10 

»» * • »> 

80 0 

0 

Oct. 23,1846 











• • 1. 

20 0 

0 

May 9,1860 










■5 

Breward, St. - • N.S. 

. . 

. 

— V - 

1 iS 

4 

1010 

0 






i. 

Buryan, St. - - N.S. 

34 17 

2 

Sept. 7.1850 

6 0 11 

46 10 

0 

• 


. 

118 5 

0 

• 

CaHington - I^.S. 

6 13 

6 

May 26,1863 










■f 

120 0 

0 

June 28.1842 






% 




■■ @ • 

Galstock • • N.S. 

. • 

. 

• * « 

3 19 11 








'.1' 

Camborne - • N.S. 

225 0 

0 

Sept 30,1815 


. 

• 

• 

. 



20 Q 

0 

> • 


20 0 

0 

Nov. 7,1848 










.i 

Camborne - - B.S. 

•150 0 

0 

Nov. 18,1836 

1 6 

2 

• 

• 

- 



76 10 

0 















15S 


(ScAoofe aided'^b^ Pariiomintary Ghanta. 













Sehodle a4ded by 'ParKo^ri/tav^Bii^i^. 


m 


'Nmxie.md 
Denominaitloa of 
School. 


Grants for 
Building, Bnlargi 
Improremonfe 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Faonnent. 


Grants 

for 

School 
- Books 
and Mops. 







CORWALIr-^^. 

£ ». 

d. 


Saltash . • • 

N.S. 

91 10 

0 

Apr. 28,1842 
Nov. 25,1844 

Sancreed 

jr.s. 

140 0 

0 



60 0 

0 

Aug. 26,1846 

• • • 

Scilly Isles, St. Mary^ # 
N.S. 



StokG*CI;ra8land, 
Bovs, Qirls, and 
Infants • 

N.S. 

250 0 

0 

May 5.1853 

.. .. 


15 0 

0 

Feb. 16,1864 

Stratton 

N.S. 

180 0 

0 

Juno 7,1849 

Tideford • 

N.H, 

119 0 

0 

Feb. 20,1849 

Tintaffcl 

N.S. 

- • 

. 

• • • 

Tresco (Scillv) 

N.M. 

• • 

• 

• mm 

Trovenson 

N.S. 



m m • m 

Truro. St. Mary’s 

148. 

•120 0 

0 

July 27,1836 

Truro 

B.8. 

•300 0 

0 

June 1,1839 

Tuckingmill, A1 
Saints’ 

hr.a. 

120 0 

0 

• 

Nov. 13.1846 

Tywardreath 

N.8. 

150 0 

0 

^ct. 14,1842 


Wes. 

30 0 

0 

Har.l8,l$49 

■Wall - . 

. . 

. 

... 

Warbstow • 

N.S. 

•30 0 

0 

Jan. 18.1837 

"Wendron • 

N.a. 

*90 0 

0 

Deo. 1.3,1887 

Zcnnor - 

14.8. 

69 0 

0 

July 16,1841 

CtJMBBBLAJTD 

AUonby • 

B.S. 

100 0 

0 

• 

Nov. 20.1841 

Alston, Girls • 

N.S. 

75 0 

0 

Mar. 25,1844 

and Infanta 


70 0 

0 

Deo. 19.1846 

»» • ■ • 


22 7 

6 

Mar. 18.1862 

S» • ■ 


32 10 

0 

Mar. 2. 1854 

Asnatria 

N.S. 

' 15 0 

0 

Mar 11,1864 

Bolton, Boys and 
Girls 


264 0 

0 

Aug. 3,1864 

ISrampton 

N.S. 

. • 

. 


Brigham 

N.S. 


• 

... 

BrouKhton, Great 

N.8. 

112 10 

0 

Dec. 27,1847 

Carlisle (Fawcett) 

N.S. 

334 0 

0 

Apr. 19,1851 

„ „ • 

i^!s. 

18 6 

4 

Jan. 18,1863 

Carlisle, Cli. Cli. • 

1C6 0 

0 

Doc. 9,1842 

»» »> * 


100 0 

0 

Sept. 6,1847 

,, ,, • 

i/!s. 

60 0 

0 

Nov. 11.1863 

Carlisle, Trinity - 

145 10 

0 

Feb. 22,1843 

»» • ■ 


25 0 

0 

Dec. 18,1845 

»» • • 


20 0 

0 

July 12,1852 

Carlisle. Diocesan, 
tlentrai 

N.S. 




Carlisle - • - 

B.S. 

F300 0 

0 

Feb. 11,1835 

Carlislc.St.Patrick’s R.C. 

. . 

. 


Cleator 

N.S. 



_ 

Cockermoutli 

N.S. 

170 0 

0 

June 17,1845 

Crosby on Eden • 

N.S. 

66 10 

0 

Jan. 4,1846 

„ - • 


60 0 

0 

Aug. 1,1846 


A .. 

22 13 

4 

May 23,1854 

Crosthwaito - 

N.S. 

. • 

. 


Crosthwaitc, Free 
Grammar School 





Curarew 

N.S’. 

67 0 

0 

Sept. 9.1846 

Bacro . • • 

N.S. 

•40 0 

0 

Dec. 14,1836 

Dovenby 

N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Dec. 23,1845 

Dmmburgh - 

N.S. 

•46 0 

0 

Apr. 6,1836 

Fingland - • 

N.S. 

•30 0 

0 

June 23,1838 

Frizington 

N.S. 

•26 0 

0 

Jan. 2.3,1839 

Garrygill Gate, 

Boys • 

B.a. 




Greystoke 

N.S. 

• • 

• 

• 



16 4 

2 11 3 

2 10 A 

1 13 4ii 
10 7 

2 0 

2 11 84 
14 3 61 

S 15 0 

15 0 0 
123 0 0 

92 'io 0 

3 14 104 

• • 

- 

61 13 4 

• 


1 4 0 04 


2 2 14 

21 13 4 

2 11 7S 

30 0 9 

3 6 3 

02 17 0 

2 6 14 

• • 

11 10 74 

68 16 0 

6 2 0 

35 0 0 

soft 

18 8 4 

8 13 4 

48 6 8 

6 12 7i 

99 16 0 

4p3 4 

• 


4 2 6 

4 0 74 

86 5 0 

17 0 


3 4 0 

31 0 0 

134 

* • 

2 7 84 

i 

2 13 4 


2 17 84 

• • 


197 17 6 
326 10 0 
178 10 0 
1 , 12 $ 1 8 


177 11 8 


210 .0 0 S 
96 e 0 


306 3 4 
436 16 8 

3 \ 












Schools aicted%^ Pa 


Grants for 

Building^ Enlargement, Grants 
Improvements, or for 

Fixtures. School 


Amount. 



- Books cated Assistant of Pupil- 
and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers, 


CTnitBiEi.AifD—eo»<. 

^olmhead - - B.S. 

Hatton Mar - Ch.ofE. 
Ito Gill - - - B.S. 

Eesvick, St. John’s 

r N.S. 

Jjpadgate-in-Alston N.S. 
;^aryport - - N.S. 

j^Iarj^rt • - B.’s. 

^owdra^ . - jf’.S. 

i ’ewby - • N.S. 

’ewlands - - N.S. 

enfith - - N.S. 

enrith • - B.S. 

enrith. Boys and 
! Girls - - -Wes. 

Soaleby - - N.S. 


Btanwii, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants 


Thursby, Endowed l/.S. 
Xlppcrty, Boys and 
i-Cfirls ... N.S. 
^etheral Ch. Sch. 
Whitehaven, Trinity, 

3 Boys and Girls - N.S. 

M « * ** 

jtWhitehaven, ^t. Ni- 
o cholas’, Inhints • N.S. 
Whitehaven • . -P.U. 
Whitehaven - - R.C. 

Wigton - • . N.S. 

Wigton ... B.S. 
Wigton, St. Cuthhert’s 
i HC. 


I Eob. 8,18« 


£ s. d. £ f. d. 

. 87 10 0 

• - 10 8 0 


306 0 0 
20 0 0 
100 0 0 
16 0 0 
70 0 0 
80 0 0 


234 15 0 
40 0 0 

•55 0 0 
100 0 0 
65 0 0 
19 18 8 
70 0 0 
13 6 8 
40 10 0 


•200 0 0 
75 0 0 
206 6 8 


Doc.22, 1849 
Apr. 27,1853 
May 10.1846 
Mar. 13,1840 
Mar. 7,1845 
June 21,1853 


May 2,1848 

' Sept. 24,1852 
I Feb. 22,18*7 

Apr. 3. 1830 
May 10,1844 
Jan. 27,1845 
June 22,1848 
Nov. 12,1849 
Jan, 29,1851 
Sept. 8,1853 


! June 8, 1854 


Mar. 1,1837 
May 17,1848 
Aug. 11,1852 

June 15,1847 


July 20,1834 


2 18 7 10 0 

2 0 51 22 10 0 

3 12 8 102 0 0 


1 0 Oi 

- • • 18 8 4 

3 6 8 -, - 1 

6 17 111 ^500 


0 10 111 68 1 8 


6 5 111 115 10 0 


7 10 01 10 16 8 
5 2 4 > 


£ d. I £ «. d: 

228 10 0 


66 15 0 
90 4 2 
29 0 0 


187 3 4 


12 10 0 
170 6 0 


701 15 0 20 16 0 


> DEEsrsnifiE. 

«Ufireton 
4lUestreo 
j^hbourne « 
feton-on-Trent 
3a1ceweU 
Bamford 
Baslow, (Ml. Ch. 
helper, Boys an( 
Girls - 
Belper 

Mper - - , 

wjmn, St.Thomas 
^olsovcr • • 

;BoTTOwaah, Infant 
•Boylcstone 

•BrackcnAeld 

Hraiisford •- 
Brampton, St.Tho 
mas' 

Brimington . 


350 0 0 JulyC8,1818 


6t 0 0 Oct. 22, 1845 
137 6 0 Dcc.4,1848 

62 10 0 June 28,1842 


1 17 OJ . 

3 0 0 

4 19 6' 12 0 0 


1 1 3} • 

2 13 Hi 15 0 0 


536 0 0 Nov. 16,1849 9 9 7J 70 0 0 
.5 11 8 121 13 4 


150 0 0 Julyll,18«) 
40 0 0 Feb. 7,1845 
70 0 0 July 14,1848 

90 0 0 May 13,1810 
3 18 6 Nov. 20,1847 
70 0 0 Nov. 25,1845 
, 39 4 0 Sept. 24,1847 


75 0 0 Apr. 2,1841 
8 0 0 I Pcb.8,1847 


3 15 7 
1 0 9i - 


1 1 3i 83 13 4 


157 10 0 6 12 0 


226 10 0 
243 10 0 
20 0 0 


90*2 6 
7 10 0 










S(^Q(iU. ^ided by Parliq^ 



Grants for 




. 

"'1 



Grants 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 



Improvements, or 

for 

to 

on 


Denomination of 
School. 

Fixtures. 

School 

Certift- 

to 

. account 



Books 

cated 

Assistant 

of Pupil- 

Grants. 1 



Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

and Maps. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

teachers. 


Derbtshibb—CO»;. 

£ s, d. 


£ 8, d 

£ a. d. 

B t. d. 

£ s. d. 

B a. d. ] 

Broughton,Church - N.S. 


... 

19 0 





Buxton, Infants • ^6. 
Buxton - • 

• • . 

... 

2 14 Hi 

• • 

• 

32 10 0 

- 

92 10 0 

Juno 17,1851 

. 




1 

Chapcl-cn-le-Frith N.S. 

*105 0 0 

July 25,1840 

3 16 2 

22 6 0 

• • 

199 3 4 

5 0 0 ! 


8 17 0 

July 20,1847 





1 

Charlcswortii • N^,S. 

17 0 0 
250 0 0 

Oct. 4,1853 
Feb. 0,1851. 

3 8 7| 

39 13 4 


15 0 0 

10 13 0 

Charlcsworth - B.S, 

. . 

. 

• . 

. . 

. . 

68' 0 0 


Chestcrflold, Trinity 

* 







N.S. 

50 0 0 

Aiig.lC,1847 






Chestcrflold, Vic- 







toria - • N.S. 

ICO 0 0 

May 8,1848 

2 3 3 

80 10 0 

. . 

279 8 4 

' 

iChiuley . • • B.S. 

•40 0 0 

Aug. 22,1835 






Codnor and Loscoe N.S. 

.07 0 0 

Aug. 9, 1842 

2 6 2 




r • ■ 

Crich - - - N.S. 

^0 0 0 

Oct. 19.1848 

2 0 8 

22 KL 0 

• 

• • • 

2 10 

Derby - - - B.S. 

450 0 0 

Aug. 6,184 
Oc%26, im 

13 9 2i 

89 J 4 

• • 

898 10 0 


: Derby, All Saints* - NJ5. 

•160 0 0 

6 4 loi 

43 0 0 


92 10 10 


II II • ji 

10 14 6 

Apr. 14,1848 
M^r.29.1852 






. 

311 0 0 






Derby. Ch.Ch. -N.S. 
Derby (Ciu^n Street) 

260 0 0 

Dec. 17,1862 

3^0 

22 13 2} 

26 2 6 

• 

78 11 8 


N.S. 

355 0 0 

Nov. 9,1842 

154 6 10 

• • 

1,005 15 0 


tr rr • r* 

40 0 0 

August 1845 





»» II • II 

12 0 0 

Sept. 1840 







2 10 0 

Nov. 18,18-17 







20 0 0 

Juno 15,1849 







13 0 8 

May 9,1860 






II II ■ II 

7 0 0 

July 12.1851 






,, „ • „ 

8 19 0 

Doc. 28, 1853 






Derby, Diocesan Board - 

• ; . 

12 4 11 





Derby.HolyTrinity N.S. 

250 *0 0 

May 18-n - 

23 13 6 

109 10 0 

30 0 0 

1,421 15 0 


- p 

306 0 0 

July 11,1851 





•• •• * •• 

70 0 0 

Nov.25,1853 






Derby, King Street, Wes. 
Derby, Practising 

- 

4 3 « 

17 18 4 





School 

Derby, St.Alkmund’s 

• " • 






N.S. 

211 0 0 

Mar. 18,1863 

10 0 0 

19 19 2 

• 

23 15 0 


Derby, St. Josephs’ II.C. 

. 

• 

7 14 8 

. 


244 5 0 


Derby, St, Mary’s - R.C. 
Derby, St. Michaers 

... 

. 

• 

40 H 8 

• 

43 10 0 


N.S. 

... 

. 

3 9 3 

6 8 4 


8 IS 0 


Derby, St. Paul’s - N.S. 
Derby, St. Peter’s 

234 15 0 

July 1,1852 

2 10 0 

• 



12 5 0 

(Bag Lane), Infts. N.S. 
Deiby, St. Peter’s 

•85 0 0 

Feb.1,1840 

1 12 

• 

• 

118 10 0 


(DevonshircStreet), 
Girls - - N.S. 

•126 0 0 

May 8, 1830 

2 19 C* 



30 8 4 


Derby, St. Peter’s 







(Siddall’s Lane), 
Infants - - N.S. 

a*160 0 0 

Nov. 22,1834 

2 13 5 





Derby, St. Peter’s 

f 






(TralHc Street), 

Boys - - - N.S. 

4124 0 0 

Apr. 29,1847 

6 Id 8 



255 15 0 

• 

Doro ... N.S. 

20 0 0 

Feb, 23,1846 

1 14 1} 




Doveridge, Girls - N.S. 
Draycott and Wilno, 

- 


- 

181 10 0 




Mixed and In- ., 
fants - - - Pari. 

386 0 0 

Deo. 6,1854 




• 


Eaton, Little .N.S. 

60 0 0 

Dec. 1,1842 

S 16 si 

81 13 4 

• • 

152 5 10 

1319 0 


15 0 0 

May 19,1849 




20 0 0 

Sept. 1,1849 






Edalo • . lf.S. 

... 

... 

1 2*10 





Edensor . - N.S. 

. 

. 

2 16 10 

77 16 8 


151 13 t 

• 

Eyam ... . N.S. 
Glossop l^. - B.S. 

... 

... 

1 1 4i 




c*226 0 0 

Nov. 30,1836 






a Tor Siddal’s Lane and Ti'afllo Street schools. 

b For repairing Bag Lane, SiddaV? Lane, Devonshire Street, and Traffic Street schools 

















Kamesiid 
Denomination of 
School. 


f DEEBTSaiBE—CO«<. 
■^Hadfleld • •Wes 

Hardwick • - N.S 

: Hathorsage • - JI.fi 

Hatheraage - • Wes 

Hayfleld . - N.S 

Hazlewood - - N.S 

Hazlewood - • R.C 

'Heage . . N.S 

Ifi^or - - l/.’S 

'Horaley, Endowed 
School • - „ 

tlkeaton. Boys -11.8 

Girls - „ 
Ilkeston - - B.S 

Ironrille - - N.S 

Kniveton - • N.S 

Langley. Kirk • N.8 


Longford 
MaG^k Bath, 
> and Girls ■ 
"Measham 


. r?!8. 

- N.S. 
Boys 

- N.8. 

- N.S. 


Melbourne - - N.S. 

Mickleover - • N.S. 

Middleton - - 11.8. 

Middleton, Stoncy N.S. 
Milford - - - B.S. 

Monyash - - N.S. 

Morfey ... N.S. 
Newhall. . -N.S. 

Newmills . - N.S. 

Newmills . - Wes. 

Normanton, South N.S. 
Normanton, Ch. of Eng. 
Norton, Grcenhill - N.S. 
Xlckbrooko . . N.S. 

Osmaston . . N.S. 

Bavenstonc . . N.S. 

Biddings > . N.S. 

Eidgway - • N.S. 

Elpley ... N.S. 
Eipley . . .Wes. 

Scropton • - N.S. 

Shardlow . . Par. 

Shlrebrook . . N.S. 

Shirlaud . - N.S. 

Shirl^ ... . NB. 


Smaliey - 

Spcnic-Hill 
Spoudon 
Slanton-to-Da 
Boys, Girls 
Infants 
Stapenhilb I 
and Girfa 
Staveley - 
Sudbuiy (Lady 
non's) . 
Tansley . 

” Inff 
Tideswell 

Tumciitch 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of * 
Payment. 

£ t. d. 

... 

♦116 0 0 

Mar. 9,1839 

69 0 0 

June 1846 - 

68 0 0 

Sept. 1,1841 

1 16 4 

Oct. 2,1846 

220 0 0 

Nov. ijO, 1848 

24 13 4 

Get. 22,1849 

4 3 0 

Nov. 18,1847 

131 6 0 

July 4,1851 

200 0 0 

Sept. 14,1846 

490 0 0 

Mar. 13,1852 

53 0 0 

Mar. 14,1849 

40 0 0 

August 1845 

6 9 10 

Sept. 14,1847 

70 0 0 

Nov. 1845 ^ 

205 0 0 

May 27,1854 

♦20 0 0 

Oct. 18,1837 

60 0 0 

Feb. 8,1847 

28-0 0 

Oct. 18,1851 

75 0 0 

July 28,1846 

17 1 9, 

Dec. 29,1850 

300 0 0 

Oct. 17,1840 

*61 0 0 

Nov. 9,1839 

46 0 0 

May 28,1844 

200 0 0 

Jan. 28,1850 

275 0 0 

Aug. 12,1845 

*80 0 0 

Sept. 27,1837 

80 0 0 

Jan. 3,1853 

_ e - 

83 5 0 

Nov. 30,1852 

133 10 0 

Aug. 20,1851 

62 0 0 

Nov. 28,1845 

8 14 8 

Sept. 15,1846 

36 0 0 

Apr. 3,1848- 

153 0 0 

Scpt.28,1848 

183 0 0, 

June 20,1840 

263 0 0 

Juno;i7,1854 

200 0 0 

May 1844 

• 

oo'o 0 

Juno 8,1842 

* 1 2 4 

Feb. 8,1847- 

60 0 0 

Aug.28,1849 

255 0 0 

Feb. 26,1847 

50 0 0 

Apr. 9,1860 

76 0 0 

May 19,1847 


Grants Grmits 
for to 
School Certlfl. 
Books cated 

and Maps. Teachers. 


£ s. d. 
2 6 3| 


112 } 
1 11 7 


sen 

3 14 Oj 



Grants 


on 

Capita* 

account 

tlon 

of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Grants. 



,220 
102 10 0 


. • 2 8 0 
32 10 0 


100 9 2 11 19 0 

46 10 0 

76 10 0 19 11 0 


10 0 0 2 19 0 


46 10 0 3 12 0 

6tS 0 0 24 14 0 
26 13 4 

2 10 0 9 15 0 


290 0 10 

217 6 0 

- - - 2 10 0 

37 10 0 

. . - 2 3 0 

210 0 0 

32 10 0 

. . - 0 15 0 

194 2 6 1319 0 

13 0 0 

26 17 6 3 12 0 

217 8 4 1 8 0 

5 0 0 15 9 0 

113 0 8 


. . 17 10 0 

32gl0 0 2 8 0 


























Schools aided by P,arUci,7i^ntary Of^ts. 


Name and 
Denomination (xf 
School. 



Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Dekbyshiee— co»f. £ s. d. 

mitfleld - - N.S. 300 0 0 Apr. 28,1848 

Whittington,Endowed - 144 0 0 July 23,1849 

■Wirksworth - - NtS. 234 0 0 Dec. 15,1852 

Teaveley - . N.B. 28 10 0 March 1842 

, 32 O’ 0 Jan. 1847 


£ s. d. £ t. d. £ s, d. 

6 0 0 
3 13 7} 

6 2 8 - - - 


DETOUSniBB. 


Applcdora 


•Ashburton • - N.B. 

Ashton . . • N.S. 

Awliscombe - • N.S. 

Axminstor - • N.S. 

Axmouth - • N.S. 

Barnstaple, Girls 
and Infants - N.8. 
Barnstaple, Trinity, 

Boys and Girls - N,8. 
Barnstaple, Endowed, 
Blue.coat - - N.S. 

'Barnstaple • -’Wes. 

Beaworthy • • N.S. 

Ilcrryn Arbor - N.S. 
Bicklcigh - • N.S. 

Bideford- - • B.’s. 

Bideford, Longbridge 

N.S. 

Blackawton - - N.S. 

Bovey Tracey - N.S. 
Bradninch • - N.S. 

Bratton Clovclly - N.S. 
Bratton Fleming - N.S. 
Brixham, Endowed 

N.S. 

Buckibfitloigb - N.S. 
Buckl'astleigb - B.S. 
Buckland, ’West - N.S. 


Buckland, Egg - N.S. 

Budeaux, St. - - N.S. 

Butterlcigh - - N.S. 

Cadeleigb - - N.S. 

Chagford - - Far. 

Cheriton, Bishop - N.S. 
Chittlehampton - N.S. 
Chumloigh - - B.S. 

ColcbrooKo • - N.S. 

Collumpton - - N.S. 

Colyton ■ - ■ N.S. 

Colyton Hawlcigh - N.S. 
Combmartin - l^S. 
Countess Wear, 

Mixed • - „ • N.S. 

Culmstook - • N.S. 

Dawlish . - - N.S. 

Devon and Exeter. 
Central, Boys and 
Girls - - -N.S. 

Devonport, St. Ste¬ 
phen’s - - - N.S. 

Devonport, St. 
James’ - • N.S. 


0 0 May 16,1841 
0 0 Apr. 6,1846 
a 8 Itfar. 31,1862’ 
0 0 ,Nov. 24,1838 
0 0 Jan. 23,1839 
0 0 Nov. 7,18# 

0 0 Aug. 6,1850 
11 4 Mar. 81,1853 


4 13 5i 41 5 


381 0 0 
32 10 0 


•100 0 0 July 29,1835 - • - 28 8 4 

345 0 0 Mar. 9,1849 7 0 0 - 


Dec. 17,1834 
Nov. 29,1848 
June 2% 1842 
Dec. 19,1863 
Jan. 14,1837 

Jan. 18,1849 
Aug. 13,1836 
Feb. 7,1835 
Dec. 26,1838 
Juno 10,1860 
Aug. 18,1838 
Apr. 2,1841 

Aug. 15,1854 
May 13,1842 
Dec. .30,1836 
Oct. 14,1846 
July 20,1847 
July 18,1854 
Aug. 16,1848 
May 3,1837 
Tan.1,1844 
Juue47,1842 


•25 0 0 Apr. 21,1838 


•25 0 0 
126 *0 0 
63 0 0 
4 13 4 
•240 0 0 

123 0 (f 
•37 0 0 
•87 0 0 
•99 0 0 
25 0 0 
•65 0 0 


60 0 0 
189 0 0 
*170 0 0 
70 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
133 0 0 
•40 0 0 
26 0 0 


7 14 8} 86 7 6 


3 5 9i 36 0 0 - 


•50 0 0 
M40 0 0 
21 0 0 
•92 0 0 
60 0 0 
104 16 0 

100 0 0 
70 0 0 


Apr. 27,1836 
Feb. 7,1835 
May 21,1853 
Nov. 30,1830 
Jan. 20,1841 
Apr. 1,1864 

Aug. 12,1854 
Apr. 18,1840 


1 13 41 - 


5 2 lU - 


12 4 21148 11 8 - 
3 2 10 49 17 6 - 
416 10 61 0 0 - 


. 141 10 0 


- 475 10 8 

103 0 0 

> 8 4 
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SckooU aided hy PmdihmdMry' QvamUC 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


DETOKSniEE—CO«f. 

Molton, South - Wes. 
Molton, South. In- . 

fant . - - B!S. 

Modbury - • N.S. 

Nortfiam 7 - l^.S. 

Nos Mayo • • N.S. 

Nympton, Bishop’s l^!s. 
OKehampton - • N.S. 

Paigiiton • - - N.S, 

PetliWwyn, North - jfls. 
Pilton • - N.S. 

Plymouth, The Grey 
School - - - 

Plymouth, Holy ! 
^ ^inity - - N.S.; 

Plymouth, St. An- I 

arew’s Chapel - N.S. i 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvemonis, or 
Fixtures, 

Amount. I 



and Maps. Teachers. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. £ t. d. 

S 17 4i 57 0 0 . 


•100 0 0 
’ 77 0 0 
•SO 0 0 
100 0 0 
11 0 0 
50 0 0 
•82 0 0 
84 0 0 
5 10 0 
80 0 0 
•100 0 0 


Dec. 7,1880 
July 6,1864 
Feb. 27,1836 
Apr. 27,1844 
Jan. 25,1849 
Dec. 6,1842 
May 13,1837 
Nov. 13,1840 
Oct. 20,1864 
Aug. 11,1845 
Feb. 10,1841 


2 0 Oi 12'^0 0 
4 12 3i 25 12 6 • 


Pljunouth, Charles N.S. 

Plj-mouth, Ch. Ch. I^.S. 
Plymouth, Fre(b 
Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - B.S. 


Plympton, St. 
Mary’s, Eidgway 
District 
Plymstock - 
Hose Ash 
Salcombo 
Sampford Pcvcrcll 
Sandford 
Shebbeare 
SidmoutlijAllSaints' 
Silverton 
Stoke Gabriel 

Stoke Damercl 
Stonchouse - 
Stonehouse - 
Tavistock 
Tavistock 

Tavy, St. Mary’s - 
Tawton, Bishop’s • 
Thorverton - 
Tipton, St. John’s - 
Tiverton, Boys, 
Girls, and In¬ 
fants - - - 

Tiverton (Bampton 
Street), Infants - 
Top-sham 

Tor, Yonge’s, Boys, 
Girls, and In¬ 
fants - - - 


600 0 0 
26 6 5 
177 0 0 


- - - 2 16 7} - 

July 0,1847 13 *4 6i 74 15 0 

Sept. 13,1851 

Mar. 20,1850 1 0 0 - 


Torrington, Great 
Torrington, Black 
Torquay 
Ilffculmo 
Up-Ottgry - 

Warfleigh 


11 13 8 Nov. 29,1848 
95 15 0 Dec. 6,1849 
300*0 0 Nov. 6,1861 
80 13 4 Aug, 1^1854 


63 0 0 
150 0 0 
100 0 0 

•30 0 0 
161 0 0 
111 0 0 
60 0 0 
4 10 0 
*90 0 0 
17 6 8 


•100 0 0 
66 10 0 
100 0 0 
60 0 0 


Nov.17,1847 
May 6,1848 
Jan. 15,1850 

May 28,1836 
Mar. 16,1849 
May 1,1848 
Nov. 0,1843 
Aug. 25,1853 
May 21,1836 
Sept. 3,1862 

Dec. 11,1847 

July 29,1837 
Dec. 1.3,184;j 
May%.5,1843 
Juno 29,1843 


1 17 8} 23 15 0 

3 14 92 49 10 0 

- 33 0 0 

10 11 2i 83 5 0 
5 13 lOJ 47 5 0 

2 7 Of 

1 19 10 ; 13 6 8 


Grants 


on 

Capita*. 

account 

tlon 

ofPupU- 

toachers. 

Grants. 


£ ». d, B s. d: 

32 10 0 . 


173 0 0 


12 1 8 13 18 0 
6 13 4 


62 1 8 
734 10 0 


• 1,888 6 0 


250 13 4 22 0 0 
62 10 0 


148 16 9 
144 10 0 
197 5 0 
6:53 1 8 
323 0 0 


17 6 10 28 15 0 20 10 8 1,411 5 0 I 


5 0 (4 54 3 4 - 

2 3 4} 33 0 0 - 


250 0 0 Feb. 26,1847 4 6 8! - 

86 0 0 July 29,1847 
15 6 8 Jan. 18,1863 
47 0 0 Nov. 9,1854 . 

•160 0 0 July 26,1835 
•40 0 0 Nov. 23,1836 

. 3 12 8 49 10 0 

.17 8 4 

125 0 0 Oct. 4,1844 
1 16 0 Nov. 18,1847 
47 10 0 Mar. 8,1847 


187 10 0 
8 17 0 


326 8 4 
. 16 0 0 














Schqok aided by Parliarmnimy Grants. 


Name and 
Stnomination of 
Sch<s<d. 



Grants ^ . Grants 

. ^0 Grants on Capita- 

Cerafl> . to account tlon 

oated Assistant ofPupil- Grants, 

teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


Dbtokshibe— co»<. 

Whimple - - N.S 

Wffland - - - N.S 

Winkleigh - - N.S 

■Witheridge - - N.S 


leigh - - - N.S. 

'WTociibury, Broad- 
mead’s,JEudowed 
S School ... 

'^oolborongh and 

— ■ ^ . . n.8. 

I^Tamscombe”* - lf!s. 


£ s. d. 

1 0 2 I 


£ «. d. U « ». d. £ t. d 


S3 IS 4 n 19 0 


Dobsetshieb. 

JUlington - - N.S. 

Alton Pancras • N.S. 

Beaminster • • I</.S. 

Black Bown - • N.8. 

■Blanc(ford ' lf!s. 

'BlaiiAford - - B.S. 

Bradford Beveroll, Ch. 

Soh. .... 

' Bridport, Boys and Girls, 
General School ■ 

I Broa^mayno’ - - N.S. 

, Broadwindsor - N.S. 
• Burton East - - N.S. 

Gann, St. Eumbolt N.S. 

Catti’stock ”. • N.S. 

Chardstock, Indus- 
, trial ... N.S. 

Ohideock, Boys and 
Girls - - -KS. 

Compton, Nether 
and Over - - N.S. 

Corfe”Castle,’<3irla. If!s. 
Oorfe Castle - - B.S. 

.Corscomhe - - N.S. 

Cranborne - - N.S. 

Dorchester, Boys. N.S. 
'Dorchester, Girls - N.S. 

. Enmoro Gfl-een - N.S. 

iPambam - - N.S. 

Fam^iam (Gypsey) I^!s. 
Gillingham . > N.S. 

Godmanstone - N.S. 
Halstock . . N.S. 



0 3 34 98 10 0 - 


43S 3 4 IS 4 


272 0 0 


171 16 8 6 11 


6 1 8 }| 66 0 0 
3 10 641 - 

33 18 4 


46 10 0 11 18 0 
214 4 2 
73 3 4 
63 0 0 
121 10 0 
181 10 0 
175 12 6 


- ,117 10 0 i 


Hawkcliurch . . if.S. 

Hintorfl St. Mary’s N.S. | 
Hinton Martcjl, Ch. Sch. 
•Holt - . - - N.S. 

Ibberton . . N’.S. 

Iweme Minster - N.8. 
Kinson • - N.g. 

















School aided by Fd'^iihrisMki/ry GMiiU. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Parent. 



Grants 

dn Capita- 

account tion 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


JJOESEISHIBB—coat. 
Kingston - - N.S. 

Kington Magna - N.S. 
Langton-Matravers Iv.S. 
liongfleet (Mixed) - N.S. 
Lyme Regis - - N.S. 

Lyme Regis - - B.S. 

Lytc£[et Minster - nTs. 

Maiden ifewton ” 
and Frome Vau- 
church - - N.S. 

Marshwood - N.S. 

Melpialsh - -’ l)k. 

Milton A.bbas - N.S. 

Monkton '^Id, 

Ch.ofEn 


•150 0 0 
15 16 0 
7 0 0 
•43 0 0 
3 12 0 


Deo. 31,1845 


Oct. 25,1837 
Nov. 4,1862 
Sept. 1,1864 
Deo. 4,1889 
May 23,1846 


Morecombe Lake 
Okeford, Child 
Osmington - 

Piddfetrenthido 

Pimpeme 

Poole 

Portland, St.John 
Powerstock - 
Preston 
Bampisham 
Shaftesbury, Holy 
Trinity 
Shaftesbury 
Sherborne - 
Sherborne, New 
lands. Infants 
Sherborne, Lon 
Street 
Stalbiidge 
Stinsford or Bock 
hampton 
Stourpaino - 
Slower Provost am 
Todboro 
Slower, East 
Sutton-Waldron 
Swanage 
Verwood 


■Waroham - - N.S. 

Weymouth - - B.S. 

Weymouth, Holy 
Trinity, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Weymouth and 
Melcombo Regis - N.S. 

Whitchurch Ca- 
nonicorum - N.S. 

Wimfe’omc Minster - l^.S. 

Winterboumejyhit- . 

church - - N.S. 

Wool • - - N.S. 


66 0 0 Oct. 28,1842 
51 0 0 May 1,1843 
• 6 0 0 Oct. 21,1845 
106 0 0 Nov. 11,1860 


81 0 0 Junel7,1847 
80 0 0 May 6,1847 
•46 0 0 Dec. 27,1837 
12 Ip 0 Jan. 17,1862 


•150 0 0 Mar. 28.1836 
40 0 0 Oct. 27,1843 


106 0 0 July 13,1846 

103 0 0 Sept. 26,1843 
•100 0 0 Jan. 4,1846 


£ «. ( 2 . £ 

.35 0 0 - 

2 8 8 - - . 

1 13 4 

2 11 1 35 0 0 - 

1 16 Oi - - - 


2 9 1 28 6 8 I - 


, V 

12 0 0 


85 0 0 Oct. 2.1849 
60 0 0 Nov. 26,1841 

125 0 0 Nov. 20,1860 


•105 0 0 Oct. 19,1847 
2 13 6 Oct. 4,1853 


1 0 lOi - 


1 4 2i 32 0 0 
0 9 6 - 


2 14 - 

1 16 lOJ 23 6 8 I 


18 6 8 
85 7 0 


330 0 0 Aug. 6,1864 

80 0 0 May 23,1864 

100 0 0 Mar. 24,1841 
3112 0 Mar. 9,1849" 
200 0 0 July 27,1843 

•30 0 0 Juno 24,1836 


£ s. d. £ «. 

32 10 0 7 13 


60 0 0 
296 0 0 


34 0 0 8 7 

31 9 2 I 


16 4 0 


16 0 0 

16 0 0 

113 6 8 

471 11 10 

278 3 4 19 9 0 

29 0 0 2 16 6 

137 0 0 1 to 0 

46 10 0 4 2 


15 0 0 6 2 

32 10 0 
180 6 0 


461 10 0 IS 15 0 
19 3 4 


202 11 8 4 18 6 

633 8 4 .. 




















f 6,^ SchQ^la ;ai4ed Parlimientary Grants. 


■ - ' U * " - 

Grants 

on 

account 

ofPupil- 

teachcTS. 


Name and 
.denomination of 
SchooL 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargcmcnt, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures, 


Amount. 


Bate of 
Payment. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
[and Maps. 


Grants 

to 

Certiflt 

catcd 

Teachcrs.l 


Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 


Capita¬ 

tion 

Grants. 


Bpeham. 

Auckland,'West, - N.S. 

Barnard Castle - N.S. 

Barnard Castle - B.S. 

Barnard Castle - IVes. 

Belmont, Church 
School ... 

BiUingham, Mixed, " 
Ch. Sch, . - . 

Birtley ... R.C. 

Bym Green - N.S. 

Castle Eden, Col- 
lioiy ... N.S. 

Cbestcr-Io-Street - l/.’s. 

Collierley .' . N.S. 

Coundon - - N.S. 

Bwlington, Holy 
Trinity, Boys, 
Girls, and Infts.. N.S. 


Darlington (Kendrew 


Street), Girls 
Darlington (Feel- 
ham’s), Girls 
Darlington (Bridge 
Street) 


B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

ll’.S. 


Darlington, Boys ■ 
Darlington, Black- 
boy Colliery. 

Ch. School 
Darlington - - Wes. 

Darlington, St. 

Augustine’s - II.C. 
Dcptfqrd, St. An- 
(frew’s - - N.S. 

Durham, Blue Coat, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Durham, St. Os¬ 
wald’s, Boys and 
GJrls - - - N.S. 


Durham, St. Culh- 
bert’s ... R.C. 

Durham - Wes. 

Eaglescliffe - - N.S. 

„ ^ - * „ 

Eighton Banks - N.S. 

Escomb - - N.S. 

Etherley - - N.S. 

Ferry Hill • • - N.S. 

Framwellgate Moor N.S. 

Gateshead, Sunday 
and Infants ^ N.S. 

Gateshead, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Gatc^ead, Our 
Lady and St.Wil- 
fhed's . - B.C. 

Greatham.IAfants - N.8. 

Hartlepool, ^t. ” 

Beg.Va - - ff.C. 


£ a. d. 

110 0 0 
00 A 0 
50 0 0 
*100 0 0 




103 0 0 

60 0 0 

163 10 0 
60 0 0 
120 0 0 
75 0 0 
100 0 0 


230 0 0 
132 10 0 
20 0 0 


100 0 0 
40 0 0 


160 0 0 
30 0 0 


220 0 0 
185 16 0 
25 0 0 


•40 0 0 
, 62 0 0 

00 0 0 
*40 0 0 
08 0 0 
0 0 


60 

•140 0 
262 9 


•30 0 0 
SO 0 0 


Jan. 22 ,1862 
Aug. 7,1840 
June 20,1849 
Mar. 17,1833 


Nov. 5,1853 
Apr. 18,1854 

Apr. 20.1853 

June 5,1841 

Sept. 7,1844 
Apr. 24,1847 
Apr. 26,1843 
Juno 8,1846 
May 26,1842 

May 29,1846 
Jan. 81,1851 
Feb. 16,1854 


Jan. 30,1841 
Feb. 27,1864 


Mar. 8,1843 
Mar. 23,1849 


Sept, 6,1845 
Novt 8,1853 
July 29,1854 


Aug. 7,1839 
Sept. 9,1861 

Dec. 26,1849 
Oct. 10,18i!4 
Sept. 15,1848 
Nov. 26,1846 

Sept. 80,1837j 

Nov. 8, >842 


Nov. 12,1836 
Feb. 6,1847 


■ 

£ ». 

d. 

: ^ 

8. d. 

£ 

10 1 7J 

70 0 

0 

- 


463 8 

. 4 11 8 

G4 16 

0 

- 

- 

94 10 

10 1 5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 13 

2 0 0 

1 16 0 

2 0 2 

11 5 

0 



92 0 


- 

- 

. 

f 

13 15 

6 4 1<H 





63 0 

3 6 8 

2 0 5} 

4 10 

0 




10 4 4 

112 6 

8 

• 

. 

436 10 

.3 8 71 

. 

' 1 

. 

• 

116 15 

1 16 lO 

30 0 

0: 

- 

- 

123 15 

9 18 Hi 

40 13 

4 

- 

- 

362 0 

2* 1 9t 

S3 16 

0 

- 

. 

360 § 

5 3 81 

25 0 

0 

. 

. 

156 16 

2 18 41 

18 6 

8 

- 

- 

117 15 

3 3 71 

58 0 

0 

- 

- 

124 10 

2 13 23 

13 0 

0 

- 

■ 

IS 0 

8 14 61 

103 12 

6 

- 

i 

453 7 

1 18 51 

8 6 

8 

- 

- 

133 3 

i 

6 12 9 

1 16 01 

00 0 

8 

- 

- 

318 0 

4 9 101 

40 10 

0 

G 

6 0 

120 2 

3 2 01 

15 2 

0 


' 

17 10 

6 9.73 





15 0 






% 

i 

2 13 4 1 

1 S 1 




1 

j 

1 

1 

• 


£ a. d. 
35 10 0 
14 10 0 


9 12 0 


9 13 0 


10 8 0 


10 3 0 


1 S 1 









Name and 
Denomination of 
School.. 


Dueham— 

Hartlepobl, St Hil¬ 
da's - - • BRO. 

Hettoh-le-Hole - N.8. 
Howorth, near 
Gateshead • • N.8. 

Heworth, St. Alban’s, 
"Windy Nook • N.S. 
Holmside - • N.S. 

Holy island - - r/,*S. 

Houghtou-le-Spring, 

St. Michael’s -N.S. 

Houghton-le-Spring 

Wes. 

Tlougliton-Ie-Spring^ t 
St.^ichaers - R.O. 

Ilunwick - - N.S. 

Hurworth-on-Tecs Wes. 
Hylton, South - N.S; 

Hylton, North • N.S. 

Laroesley * • N.S. 

Ludworth „ - N.S. 

Lumlcy - • N.S. 

Lyncsack, St. John’s, 
Mixed - -NS. 

Lynesack and Softie^ ^ 

Middleton-in-Stran- 
ton - - - N.S. 

»Middleton-in-Tees- 
dalo - • - N.S. 

Nowbottle, St.Mat- 
thew’s - - N.S. 

Newficld . - N.S. 

Pclton, Girls • - N.S.; 

Boys - - N.S.' 

Sacriston - • N.S. 

Seaham Harbour - N.S. 

Seaton tJarew - T^.S. 

„ - - N.S. 

Sherburn Hill - N.S. 

Shildin - - - n’.S. 


Smneliffe • -N.S. 

South Church - N.S. 

South Shields,Holy 
Trini^ • ■ N.S. 

South Shields, St. 

Stephen's • N.S. 
SouthShields (Union) • 
B.S. 

South Shields, 
(.Tarrow Chemical 
Works) • • RS. 

South Shields, St. 
John’s - ^ • Sess. 

South Shields, Old 
Charity, or St. 
Hilda’s - - N.8. 

Southwick • • N.S. 

Spennymoor - • n!s. 

Stainton, Great - l^.S. 

Staiuton • • N.S. 


Grants 

on 

accoimt 


• I I cated Assistant of 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


£ s. d. £ s, d. £ a. d. 
2 17 1 6713 4 - 


7 0 U ISO IS 0 
4 8 S 

e 

3 S S SO 8 0 
1 18 0 - 
2 0 0 - 

■ 

•> 

2 16 Si 52 14 2 
2 8 4i - 


3 13 9 87 6 8 

2 18 Si 

- 81 2 6 

3 18 11 86 B 0 

1 14 10} - 

113 } 


1 17 lOy 17 10 0 
4 0 0}^ IS 2 6 


Nov. 18.1837 13 13 11 24 8 4 - 

June 18,1853 9 0 11} 15 0 0 18 16 0 

Doc. 30,1835 11 0 2} 90 15 0 - 

- 10 16 8 ISO B 0 - 

Mar. 26 ,1818 4 10 10} 92 16 8 - 


, 1848 1 0 0 6 17 6 


£ 

120 10 0 



568 6 8 12 14 0 


- - 1 18 0 

32 10 0 

61 13 4 3 7 0 


63 0 0 IS 3 0 
32 10 0 3 IB 0 


32 10 0 { 

63 0 0 36 10 b 
165 0 0 6 19 0 
47 10 0 


ll5 0 0 6 6 0 
104 0 0 9 14 0 


672 0 0 
18 15 0 
536 3 4 

392 10 0 
450 1 8 


15 0 0 " 

41 10 0 6 12 0 


- 16' 0 6 
1 17 4 6 10 0 















16 $ 


SchooU aided 



Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 

Books 

andMapsj 

Grants 

to 

Certlil. 

cated 

Teadiers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of PupU- 
teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ «. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 

459 0 

0 

May 27,1854 

8 4 

9* 

20 3 

4 


64 6 10 

■ • 


- • 

2 10 

0 

10 10 

0 


100 0 0 

350 0 

0 

Apr. 17,1860 

5 9 

« 

59 11 

8 


200 8 0 

300 0 

0 

May 7,1847 

4 16 

8i 

28 15 

0 


87 S 10 

100 0 

0 

Mar.'S, 1841 

3 8 

3 

23 5 

0 

- 

140. 3 4 

« 

- 

- . - 

3 4 

71 





■ 

- 

. . . 

3 14 




c 


•90 0 

0 

Apr. 25,1836 

20 15 

9} 

123 0 

0 

• 

‘724 10 0 

30 0 

0 

Jan. 4,1840 



« 




. 

. 

- . . 

9 13 

7} 

8l 10 

0 


433 10 10 

100 0 

0 

Aug. 24,1^44 

1 IS 

6 





• 

. 

» - - 

1 8 

2 





75 0 

0 

May 24,1845 







. 

. 

- 

2 0 

0 


. 


_ - _ 

400 0 

0 

May 10,1849 

4 16 

2 

16 10 

0 


29 0 0 

7 4 

0 

Deo. 18,1851 







- 

- 

- 

3 13 

4 





777 6 

8 

Dec. 16.1854 







150 0 

0 

Aug. 17,1847 

10 0 

0 





180 0 

0 

June 17,1848 

10 13 

6 

15 3 

6 

. « 

78 10 0 

- 

- 

• • • 

3 14 

8Jt 





> 

• 

- - - 

1 10 

Oi 





35 0 

0 

Oct. 25,1816 







200 0 

0 

May 5,1845 

5 10 10 

21 15 

0 


143 10 0 

50 0 

0 

Oct. IS, 1845 







• 49 0 

0 

Mar. 21,1838 







65 0 

0 

Mar. 10,1842 







52 0 

0 

Apr. 9.1845 







30 0 

0 

Dcc.31,1844 







60 0 

0 

Feli,14,1843 







6 0 

0 

Maf;SB,1849 

9 17 

4i 

21 1 

8 

• 

266 2 6 

80 0 

0 

Aug. 20,1846 

2 6 

4 





3 10 

0 

Sept. 26,1848 







42 0 

0 

May 13,1853 





1 


•75 0 

0 

Mar. 13,1839 

2 8 Hi 

10 16 

8 

• * 

15 0 0 

- 

• 

. 

3 9 

01 

16 10 

0 


201 3 4 

72 0 

0 

Aug. 23,1842 







28 0 

0 

Nov. 11,1843 







120 0 

0 

June 20.1845 







145 0 

0 

May 12,1849 







60 0 

0 

Doc.4,1848 





* 


70 0 

0 

Nov. 20.1839 

1 12 lOi 

. 



123 10 0 

22 6 

6 

Feb. 11,1847 







60 0 

0 

Nov. 6.1849 







•87 0 

0 

Deo. 21 ,'1836 







120 0 

0 

Feb. 19,1848 







70 0 

0 

June 4,1847 







•55 0 

0 

June 1,1837 







> 

. 

• 

2 0 

0 

- 

- 

• • 

6 13 4 

•50 0 

0 

Jan. 6,1836 







•60 0 

0 

Jan. 25,1837 







83 0 

0 

Deo.17,1842 








Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Capita* 

lion 

Grants. 


Dueham— co»f. 

Stella,St.Cuthbert’s, 
or Blar^n - N.S. 

Stella * * R.O. 

Stockton-on - Tees, 
Trinity, Indus¬ 
trial - - N.S. 

Stockton-on-Tees, 

St. Thomas’, Cen¬ 
tral - - N.S. 

Stockton-on-Tees - B,S. 

Sunderland, Nichol¬ 
son Street - - Wes. 

Sunderland, Trim- 
dbn Street • -Wes. 

Sunderland (the Gray 
School) 

Sunderland - B.S. 

Simderland, St. 

Tanfleld • • • N.S. 

Thornley, Colliery- N.S. 

Thomley • - N.S. 

Thomley,St.Godric’8, 

R.C. 

Tow Law • - N.S. 


Washington • • Par. 

Wearmouth, Bishop’s, 

and Girls - Ch. S. 
Wearmouth,Bishop’s, 
Infants - - N.S. 

Wearmouth, Monk N.S. 
Weaimouth, Monk Wes. 
WTiorlton - • N.S. 

Witton Gilbert - N.S. 
Wolsingham • N.S. 


Wolviston 
Wreckonton - 


- lf.S. 

- N.S. 


Essbx. 


Abridge - 
Aldham 
Arkesden 
Ashdon - 
Aveley, Mixed and 
Infants 


Ba^ido)^, Great 
Barddcld, Great 
Barkingside • 


Benflect, South 
Bentley, Great * 
Bentley, Little 
Bnlericay 


Birdbrook 
Boclung 
Borenom - 
Twer's Giffor^ 
^xted 

Braintree, Public 
Brentwood - 


N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.8. 


N.S, 


]rf.S. 

B.S. 

N.S. 

I^!s. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


I^.S. 

N.S. 

N.8. 

N.8., 

N.S.< 

B.S. 

N.8. 


BrIghtUngsea 


W.S. 


& ». 

10 u 


8 10 
10 u 


7 18 0 


9 IS 
19 11 


15 la 01 










SchooU aided by ParlkmeTvtary Qnmta, 












V. 

Schools aided by FarlicMientary Ormts. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


E88EX-~<?0Wf 

Latchingdon 

Li^er-do>]a>hay 

L%h 

Leighs, Great 
Leiden 
Lindsell • 
Littlebury» En¬ 
dowed 
Loughton 
Maldon, Boys^Gir] 
and Inifonts 
Hanningtree - 
Ntwporx 
Norton, Cold 
Oakley, or Ugley 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount ^^nt. 


*50 0 0 Aug. 30,1837 
141 0 0 Aug. 21,1851 
29 0 0 Oct. 20,1843 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

£ 3. d. 

£ 3. d. 

2 13 4 


2 17 3 

125 0 10 

2 6 6} 

87 10 0 

2 7 1 

- 


Grants i 

Grants 

on 

Capita- 

to 

account 

Won 

Assistant 

of Pupil- 

Grants. 

Teachers. 

teachers. 



Orsett, Girls and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Osyth, St. - - N.S. 

Pamdon, Groat - N.S. 
Pattis^ck ■ - - N.S. 

Plaistow - - N.S. 

Eicfeling" - - n’.’s. 

Romforo,Endowed N.S. 

»l »> * >» 

Romford, Infants - if.S. 
^mford, Noak Hill, 

N.S. 

Sating, Great - N.S. 
Southend - - N.S. 

Southminster • N.S. 
Springfield - - N.S. 

Stanford Rivers - N.S. 
Stanstead • - B.S. 

Stanstead, Mount- 
fitchett - - N.S. 

Stock and Butts- 
buiT • - N.S. 

Stratford, Christ’s 
Church District - N.S. 
Stratford, St.John’8, 

Boys and Girls • N.S. 
Tendring - - N;S. 

Theydon Bois • N.S. 
Uprainster, Boys 
and Girls - -N.S. 

Wakering, Great - N.S. 
TiVirttren, Saffron • N.S. 

i» I* * >» 

WaJ(iron, Saffron, 

Boys and Girls - B.S. 
Waltham, Groat - N.S. 

Waltham Aljbey - B.S. 

Wri thamstow. Chapel” 
Knd, St. John’s - N.S. 
Walthamstow, St. 
Mary’s, Boys and i 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Wanstead - - N.S. 

Worley, Great N.S. 
Wendon-Lofts and 
Elnidon - - N.S. 


611 0 0 Jan. 23,1849 

100 0 0 Aug. 6,1860 
20 0 0 July27,1842 

•30 0 0 June 29.1839 
83 0 0 Mar. 21,1863 

171 0 0 Jan.31,1849 
177 16 0 July.$l,?654 

♦25 0 0 Dee. 30,1836 
*45 0 0 Dcc.6,1837 
*62 0 0 May 13,1837 
20 0 0 Feb. 25,1851 
9 13 4 Jan. 17,1852 
30 0 0 Dec. 26,1846 
*1.50 0 0 Feb. 4,1836 
48 6 6 Feb. 9,1862 
105 0 8 July30,IS53 
85 0 0 Feb. 8,1844 

96 0 0 Sept. 14,1848 
42 0 0 June 20,1842 


35 0 0 Mar. 25,1846 

7 2 0 Feb. 4,1850 

8 5 0 July 18.1854 
117 15 0 July 24,1851 
*30. 0 0 Sept. 19,1836 


*90 0 0 Aug. 24,1839 

230 0 0 Dee. 1850 - 

*250 0 0 Jafl.21,1837 
00 0 0 Apr. 29,1843 
82 0 0 Oct. 14,1841 

75 0 0 Mar. 11,1851 
SO 0 0 Jan. 12,1841 
200 0 0 July 1,1846 
9 18 6 June‘22,1848 
12 16 9 Oct. 29,1850 


240 0 0 Sept. 10.1847 
28 1 6 Aug. 3,1854 
60 0 0 Mar. 9,1842 
60 0 0 Aug. 21,1845 

*60 0 0 Nov. 11,1885 


244 5 0 6 10 0 


66 IS 4 
41 0 10 


• 104 13 4 


2 IS 9} 24 0 0 
0 4 11 72 15 10 


t63 6 8 - 


9 14 61 164 3 4 - 


7 13 71 31 6 0 
4 3 4 80 0 0 


1 0 71 25 0 0 
- 21 10 0 


420 0 8 
42 18 4 


40 0 0 Aug. 9, 1843 

76 0 0 Nov. 22.1844 2 0 8} 











, Name and 
Denomination of 
School, , 


■ DDJtHAM—coat. 
■WethOrsIlcId • - N.S. 

Wiokon.Bonant - Its. 

Williiigale Doo - N.S. 

Witham, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S.' 

AVithain - . b’.’s. 

Wivcnhoe - - N.S. 



AVoodImiu Ferrers N.S. 108 0 0 


1,80 O 'O Fob. 8,1800 
•20 0 0 Apr. 13,1839 
*39 0 0 Aug. 7,1839 

228 10 0 Aug.8,iM2 
27 17 0 Sept. 30,1853 
•150 0 0 Oct. 18,1837 
276 0 0 Nov. 20,18-19 
16 10 0 Feb. 10,1858 
85 0 0 Dec. 28,1800 
108 0 0 Jan. 29,1808 


£ s. d, £ d. 

1 4 .. 

6 7 105 .06 6 8 
6 12 95 19 10 0 



GioccBSTEnaninn. * 


Almondsbury - N.S. 

•so 0 0 

Nov. 19,183* 

2 15 85 


3 5.0 

July 20,1847 


Alstono, Ch. Ch, 

88 0 0 

July 12,1813 

• 

Infants • - N.S. 

• « • 

• a • 

. • 

Alveston • • N.S. 

ArlinKhanit Endowed, 

•40 0 0 

Apr. 1,1837 

3 8 4 

• 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 

91 17 6 

Feb. 3, 1863 


Ashcnurch - • N.S. 

Ji2 10 0 

Oct. 4:a8t2 


Ashelworth < • N.S. 

^2 0 0 

Sept. 18.1813 


Avening - - N.S. 

100 0 0 

Nov.2.tl8i3 

7 2 10 

Badffworth • • N.S. 

20 0 0 

Mav 10:18 12 


Bicknor, English - N.S. 

*31 0 0 

Sept. 11,1834 


• • 

•15 0 Q> 

Apr. 10,1839 


Bitton - - - N.S. 

... 

... 

3 0 10 

Blalsdon - N.S. 

Bourton-on-the- 

C9 0 0 

Fob. 28,1818 


AVater - - N.S. 

153 0 0 

May 11,1851 


Brimpscombo • N.S. 

. • . 

. 

• « 

Brimpsfteld - - N.S. 

Bristol, Brandon 

37 0 0 

May 10,1843 



Hill, St. George’s N.S. 
Bristol, Bread Street, 

St. Philip’s - Tbi.g. Sell. 
Bristol, HaniiahJloro’s. 

N.S. 


Bristol, Incorpora- 
tion,Voor,ScIiool, P.U. 

Bristol, Lowiii’s 
Me.vl - - - B.S. 

Bristol, Montpelier, 

St.Andrew’s - N.S. 

Bristol, Pcmiywcll 
Lane, Industrial 
School ... 

Bristol, Bed Cro3.s 


. . . - 0 18 9 23 15 0 

. . . . 2 0 9 * 

0 .Inly 18,1808 10 10 104 233 C 8 
0 Oct. 7,1807 
0 Mai'. 9,1809 
0 Mar. 28,1851 
8 Oct. 8,1851 


11 19 35 239 9 2 


0 Nov. 20,1809 


Bristol, 8t. Aiigas- 
tino’s - ■ N.S. 

Bristol, St. George’s 

Bag. Sell. 

Bristol, St. James 
Back - . Bag. Sch. 

Bristol, St. James’ 
and St. Paul's Be- 
novolcnt Society, N.S. 


75 0 0 Oct. 30,1850 
80 0 0 Feh.18,1863 
45 0 0 Oct, 19,1851 

303 0 0 Aug. 27,1860 


2 4 0 45 
2 12 


200 0 .0 


203 14 2 


200 0 0 Julyl2,1853 9 8' li 34 6 3 


















■Jramoand 
\ iBenomiiuktion of 
-School. 



• Grants for 

Building, Golargement, 
Improvements, <sc 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 




Grants 

Grants 

cm 

to 

account 

Assistant 

ofPupil- 

Teachers. 

te^hers. 



Nov. 26,1848 
Nov. 8,1862 


100 0 0 
41 18 8 
55 0 0 
17 14 0 
34 2 6 
•60 0 0 
•125 0 0 
23 6 8 


Oct. 29,1845 


Deo. 31.1851 
Mar. 181837 
Sept.28,1850 
Dec. 22,1838 
Mar. 22,1844 
Jan. 4.18^7 

Feb. 9, 1839 
Feb. 3,1844 
May 28,185(5 

Feb. 5,1843- 
Scpt.15,1818 
Jaii.».1849 
Mar. 2;), 1849 
Aug. 13,1852 
Oct. 28,1837 
Apr. 11,1838 
Sept. 6.1853 


£ t. 

d. 

6 0 

0 

3 6 

8 

8 911 

1 1 

4 

3 10 

1 

1 1 

6 

1 9 

4 

7 14 

14 

2 5 

8J 

2 13 


1 8 



13 15 5i 61 17 6 


6 16 64 60 17 6 


- N.S. 
loly 
ants 

lace) N.S. 

Cheltenham, Old 
Charity • - N.S. 

Cheltenham,St. James’, 

. Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Cbiisedham.St. John’s, 
N.S. 

CheltOTliam,”8aint 
Mary’s, Juvenile 
and Intent - N.S. 
Cheltenliam, St. 
Paul’s, Model - N.S. 



Chijiting • - I^.S. 

Cleeve, Bishop’s - N.8. 
Clifton . - - N.8 


42 0 
. „ I 250 0 

- 700 0 

- N.S. •no 0 


- - - 2 3 11} - 

Dec. 17,1851 10 10 0 51 16 0 

9 16 9 lOS 14 2 


. • - 9 18 1} 113 10 0 

- ' . . 6 2 

Jan. 12,1850 6 19 6} 88 0 0 

. - - 6 15 Hi 6 IS 4 

Mar. 24,1842 5 19 2 79 0 0 

Nov. 18,1847- 

. . . 6 16 10 119 0 0 - 

Mar. 16,1860 9 16 14 251 0 0 - 

July26,1860 
Sept. 12,1854 
Sept. 22,1838 


1818 0} 74 0 0 - 


,£ «. <2. I £ s. d. 


271 13 4 

122 0 0 

328 0 0 14 0 0 

271 0 0 

335 10 0 24 18 0 


20 0 0 
310 10 0 


63 0 0 
367 8 4 


- 762 12 6 

■ 353 0 0 

- 288 16 8 

■ 444 2 6 

-I 316 10 0 

9K>14 2 






















Name and 
Benominaticn of 
School. 


GLOUCS9TSB8niBE~C<m^. 

Clifton, Berkeley 
Place, Infants • N.S. 
Clifton - ^ - N^. 

Clifton - - - P.U^ 

Clifton (Church of ^ 
the Apobtles) • B..C. 
Coates - - • N.8. 

Coleford - - - N.8. 

Cranham - - N.S. 

Cromhall - - N.S. 

Bean Forest, 8t. 
Paul’s, (Olacroft 
and Slade) Middle N.S. 


Dean Forest, Holy 
Trinity - - 

Bean Forest, St. 
Paul’s - - * . N-S- 


Bean Forest, Viney 
Hill, Blakeney 
Woodaide, and 
Blakeney, Infants N.S. 
DeanPorest.Ch.Ch., 
(Berry Hill) - N.8. 

Bean, Little - - N.S. 


Bownend 
Bumbleton - 
Buntisbourne Ab- 
• bots - . . 

Durdham Down, 
St. John’s - 
Bursley • 


i^!s. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


Fastington - * !^/.S. 
Ebloy - - - B.S. 


Fairford, Endowed N.S. 
Forthampton - N.S. 
FramptonCotterell N.S. 
Frampton Cottercll B.S. 
Fram pton-on-Sovem N.S. 
Fretherne • - N.S. 

Gloucester, St. Mark’s 
(Kingsholrae) • N.S. 
Gloucester, St.John’s, 

N.S. 


G loiicester, St. James’ 

N,S. 

Gloucester - . - N.S. 

Gloucester, St.Cath- 
erine’s ■ • N.S. 

Gloucester, St. Mi¬ 
chael’s • - N.S. 

Gloucester, Boys, 

Bagged, Industrial* • 

Gloucester - - B.S. 

Gloucester, BrisUd, 
and Oxford Dio¬ 
cesan, Practising 

Hanham - - N.S. 


'Hawkesbury ■ n!s. 

Hawthewne - - >f.S. 
Horfleld • • N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargemetit, 
Improvements, or 
Pixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

' 

Grimts 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

'account 

ofPupil- 

teach^. 

Capita-' 
tion , 
Grants, j 

Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

e t. 

d. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ t. d. 

£. ». 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£' ■■ •M 

189 15 

0 

May 2,1851 



« 






•160 0 

0 

Nov. 26,1896 












- 

■ 

- 

- 

• 

42 • 

0 

* ' 

. i 


m m m 

2 10 

0 

, . . 


• 

62 10 

0 

. ' ■■ 

51 0 

0 

Oct. 16,1840 









•160 0 

0 

Sept. 6,1838 









35 0 

a 

Mar. 2,1846 









- 

- 

... - 

1 0 

2 




- 








a 






150 0 

0 

Feb. 2.1852 









,27 5 

0 

Mar. 22,1854 








• 

60 0 

0 

Sept. 13,1848 

1 15 

1 

S 5 0 

- 

- 

6117 

6 

«U Oi 

105 0 

0 

Feb. 16.1846 








-. ; 

6 3 

0 

July 3,1848 

• 








142 10 

0 

Jan.7,1853 

1 9 Hi 






'.^1 

97 10 

0 

Mar. 4,1854 

2 2 

2i 

. 



. » 

• 

5 1* 0 

J80 0 

0 

Aug. 18,1848 








' ■' 

20 0 

0 

Feb. 15,1849 









160 0 

0 

Oct. 1^ 1841 








' • 

- 


. 

1 6 

8i 

6 0 0 






36 0 

a 

Feb 24,1846 








« . 

646 0 

0 

Nov. 25,1861 

1 14 

•2 

58 7 6 


, 

6 0 

0 


•200 0 

u 

June 28,18.34 

5 0 

0 

23 16 8 


• 

338 14 

2- 

3318 0 

7 0 

0 

June 2,1854 









• 

« 

... 

3 5 

3i 

16 0 0 






150 0 

0 

Aug.12.1840 







j 


150 0 

0 

Mar. 14,1846 









167 0 

0 

Sept. 12,1846 






* 


. ■» 

86 10 

0 

Jan.31,1849 

4 13 

4 

34 0 0 


• 

252 15 

0 

UK 0 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 



105 0 

0 

UK 0 

80 0 

0 

Apr. 22,1843 

1 2 

8 







139 0 

0 

Oct. iH 1846 

. 

. 


• 

• . 

63 0 

0 

i , 

70 0 

0 

Nov. 9,1843 

1 6 

2i 







•63 0 

0 

.Tan. 27,1838 








* 

100 0 

0 

May 17.1842 

- 


• 

• 

- 

*5 0 

0 

.8 15 0 

115 0 

0 

Peb.2,18-IS 

1 0 

8 







10 6 

0 

Deo. 19,1853 







’ 

• > 

605 0 

0 

Dec. 7.1844- 

2 16 

0 

97 16 0 



680 5 

0 


- 

• 

- 

3 C 

a 

12 7 6 


•• 

139 0 

0 


*100 0 

0 

Feb. 11,1836 









230 0 

0 

Apr. 29,1848 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

44 0 

0 


70 0 

0 

Dec. 1,1853 

1 17 

2 






. e' * f 

250 0 

0 

Aug. 28,1841 

7 13 

3J 

75 0 9 

14 11 

8 



■IHI 


. 


. • 


5 0 0 





.5» 0 4 

100 0 

0 

May 22,1840 

4 7 

7'i 

12 10 0 


. 

160 3 

4 

26 0 

0 

Aug. 6.1847 








■ , i 

25 3 

0 

Mar. 3,1842 









175 0 

0 

Nov. 9,1847 

2 14 

21 

34 2 '6 

» 


32 10 

0 

218 ej 

4 11 

4 

Mar. 31,1853 








i 

. 

. 

. 

1 2 

2 






1 

•41 0 

0 

July 18,1839 








t 


L 


2 













{ 

1 

Name and 
^r.-Denconination of 

Grants for 

Building, EhVargeinOtvt, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

School. 

Amount. 

Bate of 
I^yment. 



QlAUCESTESSniEle-COnt. 
Kemeripn • N.S. 

KemOTton . - BjS. 

Kbig^ovn, S(. Mat- 
thaw’s - • N.S. 

it KuiMwood Hill • Wes. 

Lauuumpton • N.S. 
Ledhtade - • N.S. 

Sicca • N.S. 

'Hlncninhamptan • N.S. 

Miserden - • N.S. 

Moretou-in-tho- 
Marsh - • • B.S. 

Ntfllsworth - - B.S. 

Newent - • • N.S. 

Newnham • - N.S. 

Oddington • • N.S. 





OI(iiand ... n”s. 



Olvoston - - lif.S. 

, Fainswick, Boys 
and Girls - - N.8. 

Painswick, Slad or 
• Holy Trinity - N.S. 
Parkend, Boys and 
. Giris - - - N.S. 

Pauntloy • - N.S. 

Prestbury - • N.S. 

Piicklechurch - N.S. 
Qu^eley - • N.S. 

Bisington, Groat - N.S. 
Uisington, Little - N.S. 
Rodborough, King’s 
Court - - B.S. 

Sandhurst - N.S. 
Shiiiton Moyno - N.S. 
Shirehampton , - N.S. 

Sisto’n -■ • l^.S. 

Sodbury, Chipping N.S. 
Sodbury, Old - N.S. 
Stanley. St.Lconard’8 

N.S. 

Stapleton (Dr. Bell’s) 

N.S. 

Sto8o Orchard - N.S. 
Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Endowed - - N.S. 

** *** 
Stroud, Hoys’Oirls, 
and Infants - N.S. 


Strijud (HamMills) B.S. 
Tetbury, Boys,- 
Girls, and Infts, N.S. 

»» ■ “ • 

Ta^kesbury, Boys, ** 
“Girls, and Infts. N.S. 


Tewkesbury, Tri¬ 
nity, Infents -N.S. 
IWkoSbury - - B.S. 


£ a. d, 
60 0 
7 14 0 
S'i 10 0 


61 0 0 
'CO 0 0 
113 0 0 


100 0 0 
361 0 0 
•60 0 0 
60 0 0 
47 0 0 
16 1 6 
20 0 0 
•lOO 0 0 
25 0 0 
46 13 4 
•76 0 0 

393 0 0 : 

•53 0 0 


•60 0 0 
60 0 0 

41 0 0 
60 0 0 

•70 0 0 
106 0 0 
60 0 0 
’40 0 0 
34 0 0 
•75 0 0 
126 0 0 
•60 0 0 


243 15 0 
43 0 0 

60 0 0 
4 4 0 
28 0 0 

•100 0 0 
429 0 0 


•113 0 0 
189 0 0 


210 0 0 
6 6 0 
60 0 0 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 



Mar. 25,1846 
Aug. 12,1848 
Oct. 12,1852 

Nov. 6,1850 

May 29,1841 
Jan. 30.1830 
July 19,1850 

Dtc. 30,1812 


Oct. 27,1838 
Sept. 2,1848 
Nov. i, 1835 
Jan. 2,1845 
Mar.11,1847 
Feb. 14,1850 
Jan. 1S,M64 
July 15,1838 
July 24,1846 
Apr. 13,1860 
Jan.11,1837 

Sept. 23,1847 

Juno 5,1838 


Apr, 13,1836 
Nov. 21,1845 

Nov. 2,1812 
Jan. 13,1841 

Jan. 26,1839- 
Nov. 27,1848 
Nov. It, 1846 
Dec. 16,1810 
June 10,1848 
June 27,1838 
Mar. 18,18.63 
Mar. 18,1840 


Oct. 21,1851 
Mar. 28,1815 

Scpt.ll,18t5 
Scpt.14,1817 
Aug. 29.1853 

Mar. 4,1835 
May 22,1845 
Sept. 1,1849 
Aug. 1.1810 

Apr. 26,1837 
Jan.10,1851 
Feb. 15,1854 

May 11,1843 
Apr. 14,1848 
Nov. 5,1853 


4 10 Oi - 


. Grants 

Grants on Capita- 

. to account tion 

Assistant of Pupil- Grants. 
Teachers, teachers. 


£ s. d. 1 £ «. d. I £ 


4 9 4 27 5 0 -« 
6 7 01 10 13 4 - 
1 12 0 


3 6 61 

2 7 Ol' 37 10 0 - 

« 

2 0 01 15 0 0 - 

2 0 0 

0 2 101 70 2 6 - 

« 

1 19 81 

- 44 1 8 - 

3 0 2 - - - 


1 1 21 
13 4- 


3 6 7i 4 2 6 
14 7- 


2 0 31 - 
2 4 0 

1 7 41' 

3, 6 3410 0 


2 31 48 0 0 - 


- 61 17 6 - 
9 7 011 '45 7 6 I • 


47 10 0 
3 6 8 


115 10 0 3 


60 11 8 16 0 0 
26 18 4 J 


- - 10 0 I 
12 10 0 ; 


77 0 8 10 7 i) 



364 11 8 
82 10 0 

























Sckooh 


Namo and 
Denomination of 
School.: 





^ Grants 

Qiwnts on Capita. 

to account , non 

^sistant ofRtpU. Grants. 

Teachers. teacKen. 


QnO0CESTBE8niBE-CO»t. 

Thombury • - N.S. 

-Tlrley . *. 1?.S. 

Tonnarton, Boys, 

Girls, anu lufts. - N.S.* 

Tortworth - - B.g. 

Twining . - N.S. 

Ulcy - ■ - - N.S. 

Upton, , St. I/Co- • 
uarU’s - ■ - N.S. 

WestburyK)n-Severn 

N.S. 

AVostbury.on-Trym 
"Girls and lufts. - N.S. 

West&ury.on-Tryni, * 
(Bdmund’s En¬ 
dowed) . - N.S. 

Westcrleigb - N.S. 

Weston-Sub-Edge • If.’s. 

Whiteshill - - N.S. 

Whitminstcr - N.S. 

Winstono - • N.S. 

Winterbourne - N.S. 

Wotton-under- 
Edgo • • • B.S. 


•130 0 0 
31 7 0 
35 0 0 


Oct. 18.1837 3 1 7; 

Apr. 30.1849 

Nov. 22,1842 0 15 2 

Oct. 10.1854 • 

Jtay 20,1842 


. 8 10 0 
*900 


67 0 0 
23 19 2 

35*0 o" 
IS 15 0 
90 0 0 
’26 0 0 


Apr. 4,1850 

May 25,1853 
Oct. 20,1854 


duly 3,1844 
Dec. 19,1849 

Dec. 24,1845 
J.au. 25,1849 
Juuell,1851 
Aug. 10,1839 


£ s. 4. £ a. c2. 
3 1 7} 05 0 0 


2 15 91 53 15 0 
7 14 ^ 5 0 0 


3 19 2 26 LI 8 • 


1*13 4} 
1 9 31 


£ 

163 0 0 


15 0 0 
32 10 0 


1 13 91 16 10 0 • 


103.0 0. 


Ili-MPBrnai: 

Abbott’s Anne 
Alrcsford (The 
Grange) 
Alresford, Old 
Abesford, New 
Alton 

Alton, Boys 
Alton (Messrs 
Crowleys’),Girls 
Alverstolce, Boys 
Girls, audinfts. 

Alvcretoke, Nc^ 
Town, Infants 
Andover 
Andover 
Basingstoke • 
Baughurst 

Becchwood • 
Bentley 
Bighton 
Bishopstoko • 

Bitterne 
Boldrc, East - 
Bournemouth 
Brading - 
Brading • 
Bransgoro 
Brightstono or 
Brixton (I.of W.) 
Broughton • 
Buriton 
Burley 

Burlcy-Ville • 
Bursledoa • 


July 27,1836 


174 0 0 
62 10 0 


50 0 0 
4 25 0 0 


CS 0 0 I 
C 7 0 I 


136 0 0 
201 0 0 
50 0 0 

•80 0 0 
•20 0 0 


•43 0 0 


1 6 8 38 0 0 

- 17 10 0 : 

3 6 8W4 0 8 

6 0 0| 36 13 4 

8 7 Hi 03 16 8 I 


Deo. 18,1842 
Apr. 23,1861 

Aug. 9,1864 

I - • • 

Jul^21,183-t 

Oct. II. 1843 
Juno 21,1844 


June 24,1843 

Jan.1,1844- 
Feb. 11,1847' 

Sept. 20,1842 

Feb. 23,1844 
Aug. 25,1847 
Jan. 10,1864 

Jan. 7,1837 
Nov. 18,1836 

Feb.23.1842 

I Mar. 30.1836 


6 12 101183 16 8 


0 13 31 68 16 0 
6 19 4] 4 3 4 

1 3 4 68 3 4 

1 19 2 35 0 0 

2 9 1 - - I 

1 0 71 - 


S 6 6 i 84 IS 4 
1 9 41 16 13 4 


287 10 0 


269 0 0 
18 16 8 
513 10 0 
267 6 8 


471 6 8 


203 13 4 

' 379 13 4 

75 0 0 

197 0 0 6 6 

29 0 0 f 

161 10 0 } 

52 10 9 a 17^ 11 


1351» 0| 4ia D 



















HAa^STB»—<70»^. 
'Calbournb(I.ofW.) N^. 

Oandover; Brown - 
Carisbro<^(Lof W.) N.S. 
.^theringtOQ • N.S. 

Chawton • «N.S. 

OhUbolton • • N.S. 

Ohriit Cburch - P.U. 

I Golden Oommon • N.S. 

Oolmere And Pryors 
Bean • • N.S. 

Compton - • N.S. 

Oowes.Eafit • • N.S. 

Ck>TCes, West • B.S. 

Ordwley - • -Par. 

Orookham • «• N.S. 

CrookhamCrondall N.S. 
CrondallyBndowed N.S. 
'Grtix Easton - N.S. 

Curdridgo • • N.S. 

Bummer • - N.S. 

Easton • . « N.S. 

Eling, North - N.S. 

Bison • . - ly.S. 

Bn^shott, Mixed • N.S. 

Fareham (Crocker 
Hill) - • .N.S. 


Fareham 
Jtoringdon • 
Fawley 
Fordingbridge 
Fordingbrid^ 
Fratton 
Freshwater • 
Gosport (Prepara¬ 
tory School) 
G<»port, St. Mat¬ 
thew’s 
Grateley 
Hambl^on 
Hamble>le>Eico 
Hannington • 
Hartley Wintney 
Havant and Bed 
hfl^pton 


•Havant • • 

Headley 
Holdennurst 
Hook Common 

urao Tar 
rant • 

Hyde, St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s • • 

Itchen, St. jfary’s 
Boys tind Girls 
Kingsley 

„ t m 

Kingston Cross 
Klngsworthy 
LonOTtooV t 
Bymington • 
I^ndhurst • 

- 


Grants for 

Building, BnlaTMment, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures.^ 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ s, d. 


•60 0 0 

Jan.25,1837 

45 0 0 

Aug. 11,1849 

* 50 0 0 

July 8,1843 

80 0 0 

Aug. 10.1852 

35 0 0 

Mar. 15,1844 

97 0 0 

Sept. 3,1845 

88 0 0 

Apr. 11.1843 

20 0 0 

Aug. 28,1841 

•75 0 0 

Sept. 28,1836 

•80 0 0 

Mar. 10,1838 

104 10 0 

Mar. 23,1842 

150 0 0 

July 26,1844 

•62 0 0 

Jan. 9,1836 

60 0 0 

Mar. 13,1849 

•SO 0 0 

Aug. 28,1^9 

20 0 0 

May 3,1847 

80 0 0 

Apr. 13,1814 

45 0 0 

Mar. 6,1864 

168 0 0 

July 10,18.50 

31 10 0 

June 17,1854 

61 0 0 

Feb. 16,1849 

100 0 0 

Jan. 12,1853 

•80 0 0 

Doe. 10,1836 

•116 0 0 

June 24,1837 

•62 10 0 

Nov. 5,1834 

180 0 0 

July 10 ,1860 


. Grants 
to 

Assistant 


Grants 

on Cspil 

account tloi 
of Pupil- Gran 


and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


400 0 0 
40 0 0 
226' 0 0 
53 0 0 
00 0 0 
70 0 0 

60 0 0 
9 0 0 
2 16 0 
•75 0 0 
•42 .0 0 
45 0 0 
70 0 0 
14 0 0 


70 0 0 
9 0 0 
18 0 0 


175 0 0 Fob. 20,1850 
60 0 0 July 1,1852 
23 0 0 Nov. 25, 1864 
62 10 0 Nov. 6,1834 


•150 0 „ 0 Nov. 12,1838 
.264 0 0 Aug. 9,1850 
•30 0 0 Jan. 2,1841 


£ s. d\ £ a. d. 


3 0 0 25 0 0 
0 18 11 - 
10 2 

. 31 13 4 


Sept. 6,1845 
Mar. 4,1846 
Apr. 2,1850- 
Feb. 3,1843 
May 13,1845 
Jau. 16,1846 

June 19,1847 
Mar.CS, 1862 
Oct. 20, 1854 
Dee. 30,1835 
Jan. 12, ia39 
Oct. 23,1845 
Nov. 24,1843 
Sept. 9,1847 

Nov. 8,1847 

Man 22,1847 
Juno 22,1848 
Mar. 28,1849 


4 7 6i - 


.3 6 8i - 


9 4 ,9} 45 0 0 


- 15 3 4 

5 6 0 36 13 4 

4 1 4i - ■ - 


1 16 lOi 676 
7 4 8i 73 6 0 


3 12 61 37 2 6 


d. £. a. d. £ a. d. 

• 97 10 0 

• ,32 10 0 

45 0 0 

187 0 0 11 « 0 


15 0 0 3 0 0 


217 10 0 S 8 0 


124 1 8 4 8 0 

145 10 0 IS 19 0 
306 6 8 9 13 0 


- - - -520 


3 13 81 66 0 0 -. 


2 1 81 - - - 

- 12 0 0 - 

8 19 31 46 IS 4 - 

4 16 41 97 15 0 • 

14 1 


62 10 0 

32 10 0 { 

265 5 0 

299 6 0 13 9 0 












Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


• HiMPSHIKB—COBf. 

Medstod ■ - N.S. 

Medina, Eaet, School- 
masters’ Asg^iation - 
Meonatoke • - N.S, 

Meon, East - - N.S: 

Moon, West . - N.S. 

Milford • • N.S. 

Milton, (near Chriet- 
churoh) - - N.S. 

Newport (I. of W.)' if.S. 

Newport (I. of W.)- B.S. 

Newtown, ’(near ” 
Droxford) - - N.S. 

Oakfleld, St. John’s N.S. 
*» »» • »> 

Oakley, Church - rf.S. 
Odibam • - N.S. 


Owsiebury -if.S. 

Petersfleld - - N.S. 

Petersfield - - B.S. 

Portsea, Town, St. 
John’sand Trinity N.S. 

Port’sea, Bene’flcial s'o- 
cioty’s School r 
Portsea, All Saints’, 

„ Girls - N.S. 

„ Boys . „ 

„ Infants - „ 

Portsea, Church School¬ 
masters’Association - 
Portsea Island - P.U. 
Portsea ■ - - R.C. 

Portsmouth (Ro.yal 
Victoria), Infants N.S. 

'Ports’inouth - if.S. 
Bedhill, St. John’s N.S. 
Eingwood - - N.S. 


Grants for 
ing, Enlargemen 
iprovements, <w 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 



e s. d. 

St 0 0 


Mar. 2S, 1846 


4S 0 0 June3l),I842 
184 0 0 Oct. 2,1845 
229 10 0 Feb. 28,1853 
87 10 0 Jan. 16,1842 

•60 0 0 Jan. 21,1837 
41 le 0 Jan. 4,1861 

•lOO 0 0 Juno 24,1837 
100 0 0 Sept. 16,1846 


£ t. d. £ a, d.| £ 


2 16 0 I 

2 2 Oi 710 0 


4 12 6 73 7 0 


90 0 0 Apr.27,1846 3 12 6 -■ 

14 16 0 Itec. 6,1849 

42 10 0 Nov. 26,1852 I 

•120 0 0 (let. 13,1840 tl3 0 6 0 0 

7 14 0 Nov. 26,1852 

132 0 0 Dec. 6,1863 

•77 -0 0 Jan 12,1839 

306 0 0 May 11,1849 

34 0 0 June 9,1841 16 4 

•126 0 0 June21,1837 5 0 (^'84 16 8 

470 0 0 Julyft,1847 7 6 Oi 66 19 2 

13 6 8 Apr. 17,1860 

•140 0 0 Oct. 21,1837 8 12 2 65 10 

139 0 0 May 13,1847 10 6 Hi 179 0 0 
4 14 8 July 3,1848 

30 0 0 July 16,1861 

107 10 0 Deo. 12,1863 


Eumbridge • 
Eyde (I. ofW.) 
Eyde(l. ofW.) 
Sarisbury 
Solbome 
Shalfleet Ch. Ch. 
Sherfleld, English 
Shidilcld 
Shirley 

Sombome, Kir^^’s 

Southamptor, A1 
Saints’ 

Southampton, St 
Mary’s, Boys 
Girls, and Inns 


100 0 0 
23 0 0 
100 0 0 
108 0 0 
360 0 0 
125 0 0 
60 17 6 
218 0 0 
86 0 0 
•146 0 0 
8 13 4 
, 207 0 0 
62 0 0 
73 0 0 
117 0 0 
60 0 0 


160 0 0 
74 0 0 


180 0 0 
lOO 0 0 


Oct. 14,1846 
Feb. 8,1849 

Jan. 8, 1846 2 0 0 92 10 10 

Apr. 12,1847 

Oct. 6,1849 6 7 8i 48 2 6 

July 15,1861 • 

Sert. 12,1854 7 11 7i 38 10 0 
May 17, 1848 - - 30 8 4 

Sept. 8,1864 
Atig. 28,1846 

Aug. 0,1850 8 0 8} 89 12 6 

July 14,1841 
Sept. 9,'1847 
Apr. 9,1844 
July 18,1851 
Aug. 6,1847 


- 27 13 4 

- 181 13 4 


Nov. 24,1842 
Nov. 14,1846 
July 20,1847 


Aug. 6,1860 7 19 Hi 117 2 6 


Nov. 24,1841 6 1 2i 37 10 0 • 

Oct. 3,1844 
Sept. 1,1854 


275 S 0 


367 3 4 


167 9 ol » »' 
« 13 4 i 

417 8 4 


897 8 4 


168 10 0 12 0 0 

268 0 0 
133 « 6 M y 


272 0 0 


142 0 0 
32 10 0 


61 6 0 
974 16 0 


m 8 9 













', Kame and 
''Stoominatioii of 
' School. 


Grants for 

Building, EBlM^mont, Grants 
Improvoments, or for 

Fisturos. School 


Date of _ 
Payment. 


cated ^W^t of Pupil- 


and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 



ilAMPsniEE—co»<. 

Southampton, St. 

Michael’s - - N.S. 

Southampton,Ncw- 
1 town District - N.S. 
SouthamptoniBod- 
ford Place) - N.S. 
Southampton, Girls B.S. 

'A'- 4 Boy* - „ 
Soutliampton, 

Trinity District - N.8. 
Sovlthsea, St. Jude’s N.8. 
Southsea,-St. Paul’s M,S. 

Spai^iiolt • - N.S. 

Steep ... N.S. 
Stookbridge - - N.S. 

Stonoham, South, 
and Portswood, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Sutton, Long * N.S. 
Svranmore - - N.S. 

Sway ... N.S. 
Tiohbomo • - N.S. 

Tlmshuw. • - N.S. 

Tist^East • N.S. 
Totton • - B.S. 

Twyford . - « - N.S. 

TytWiey, West - N.S. 
lytherley. Bast - N.S. 
Vpham • r ‘ N.S. 

M^lop, Nether - N.S. 
Waltham, Bishop’s NJ5. 
Waltham, North - N.S. 
Warblington and 
Emsworth, Boys 
and Girls • - N.S. 

„ Infants „ 


Wellow ... 
West-end 
Whippingham 
Whitchurch 
Whitchurch 
Wight, Isle of 
Winchester, Tri¬ 
nity, (lateSt.Mau- 
rice’s). Boys and 
Girls - - - 


Winchester, St. Pc- 
■ t^s (Chcesehill) N.S. 

Wlnctester,’central 
— N.S. 

W'iiichester, St. Mi- 
, cbael’s - - N.S, 

Winchester, St. 
Thomas’ - « - N.S. 
»> ■ » • » 

Woodiiay, East • 
Woolton km - N.S. 
Wymering end 
Widley - - N.6. 

Tateley, Boys and 
Girls . . - N.S. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

371 

5 

0 

•100 

0 

0 

•66 

0 

0 

•160 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

31C 10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

• 


. 

50 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

*50 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

" 


• 

' 47 

0 

0 

*46 

0 

0 


£ «. d. £ s. d. 


£ «. d. £ s. d. 


.rulyl6,1836 
Mar. 18,18;» 
May 15,1838 

Aug. f 1852 
Aug. 18,1860 
Mar. 6,1852 
Sept. 25,1851 
Oct, 23,1841. 


6 14 lOi 
3 13 3 i 47 10 


Mar. 21,1849 
Sept. 3.1^ 

Jan.10,1844 
Mar. 18,1844 
Apr. 27,1848 

D*. 13,1834 
Dec. 15,1843 


Feb. 11,1848 
May 1,1839 

Apr. 23,1853 


3 0 5i 35> 0 
1 9 6J 

1 0 i 6 0 

0 16 8 

3 16 6} - 


3 16 6J 91 6 
1 10 0 


*126 0 0 Ii;b.6,1839 3 16 3 

95 0 0 llcc. 7,1846 1 

79 0 0 Jan. 12,1853 

♦72 0 0 Nov. 9,1839 " ' ' I 

106 0 0 Mar. 14.1861 1 16 71, 

256 0 0 Dec.28,1846 - -I 


- 25 0 0 
3 0 0 33 0 0 


146 0 0 Aprs29,1813 4 19 75174 12 6 

84 0 0 Mar. 13,1840 , 

70 0 0 Feb. 2.3,1812 - - 26 6 0 

55 0 0 Dec. 8,1845 

. 6 0 0! 135 0 0 

90 0 0 Mar. 7,1850 3 6 0 133 17 0 

113 0 0 July 28.1848 5 14 OJ 71 6 8 

62 0 0 Jan. 26,1850 
25 0 0 July 29,1851 
•60 0 0 Dec. 23,1837 
80 0 0 Dcc.6,1860 2 3 Hi ■ . - 


195 , 0 -0 
130 10 0 


- - - 8 31 0 

100 0 0 

29 0 0 

184 0 0 
157 1 8 
2 10 0 

46 17 6 

190 0 0 22 15 0 


37 10 0 1 14 0 

74 10 0 6 7 0 

84 11 8 ^ 

382 10 8 

75 0 0 

632 11 8 

67 10 0 

146 10 0 

V. 

67 3 0 0 .10 0 0 


130 0 0 Sept. 6,1840 i 
•60 0 0 Jnncl0,185S 















Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
' Improvements, or 
Fiitures. 


Amount. 





« 


Oratits' 
to 

Certift* 

cated 

TeapOhers. 

pQi'ants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

I Grants 
on I 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita* 

tion’ 

Grants. 


♦ ■ ‘ -i.. 


HEBEBOEDSniEE.* 

Almeley ... N.S.i 

Ballingham . . N.S. 

Bosbury, Boys . N.S. 

„ Girls • ,, 
Brampton Bman . N.S. 
Bridstow . • N.S. 

Bromyard • . B.S. 

Caple, King’s . • N.S. 

Clifford . . . N.8. 

Croft andYarpole* N.S. 
Dilwyn ■ • • N.B. 

Dynedor. • • N.S. 

Eaton-Bishop • N.S. 

Ewyas ’ilarold • I^.’s. 
Fromo, Bishop’s ■ N.S. 
»» • • ■ 
Goodrich, Mixed . N.S. 
Hatncld ■ - N.8. 

Hereford, St.Pctor’s, 

Boys ."N.S. 
„ Girls . „ 

„ Infants ,, 
Hereford,BlueCoat N.S. 
Hereford, Scuda. 
more’s Charity, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants . N.S. 

Ivington, St.John’s N.S. 
Kcntchurch . . N.S. 

Kingsland . . N.S. 

KingstonandThrux- 
ton . - . N.S. 

Kington . . N.S. 

Ledbury, Girls and 
Infants . * N.S. 

Leintwardino, En¬ 
dowed ... N.S. 

Leominster ’ - - lis. 

Leominster - • N.S. 


£ t. d. 

500 Sept.11,1860 

118 10 0 Jan. 31,1849 
6 0 0 Mar. 27,1849 

90 - 0 0 Feb. 23,1849 

35 0 0 Feb. 22,1843 
•60 0 0 Apr. 12,1837 


June 16,1840 
A[«'. 22,1840 

Pec. 6,1844 
Apr. 6,1862 
May 18,1844 
Feb. 23,1844 


66 0 0 May 18,1844 
80 0 0 Feb. 23,1844 
26 0 0 Jan. 31,1849 
31114 0 Mar. 18,1864 


•290 0 0 Feb.6,d839 
68 0 0 Aug. 9,1842 


640 0 0 Jan.10,1864 
80 6 0 Apr. 9,1850 
46 0 0 Nov. 16.1847 
75 0 0 Jan.11,1847 

90 0 0 Feb. 11,1846 
•160 0 0 Feb. 14,1838 


0 June 24,1861 

0 May 11,1848 
4 Nov. 20,1861 


£ $. d. £ t. d, £ 
6 11 41 

16 8 

4 0 0 - . . 

'l 17 4 

1 10 61 16 0 0 - 

1 1 si 4 10 0 - 


. - 36 6 0 - 

8 12 71 • - ■ 

. . 17 10 0 - 


2 3 41 6 17 6 

- 28 8 4 - 


Leominster - - N.S. 

Mailley, Boys and ! 

Girls - - - N.S. 

Mansel-Laccy .Mixed N.S. 
Marcle^^Mucn, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Monkland, Mixed - N.S. 

EossandArchenfleld i 

(Koyal Victoria) - B.S. 


202 5 0 Aug. 23.1863 
172 6 0 Feb. 25,1863 

237 0 0 Jan. 17,1853 
,108 0 0 Jan. 27,1864 

•100 0 0 Mar. 26,1837 
•100 0 0 Oct. 29,1837 
250 0 0 Sept. 9,1840 
100 0 0 May 4,1844 


1 q 4 

¥ 


- 23 10 0 

4 6 101 19 6 0 

3 8 li; 4 2 6 

» 13 8 4 

- 10 10 0 

- 30 0 0 


Scudamore - - N.S. | 

Stoko Prior. Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

ft • • “ 

Meobley- - -N.S. 

VVeonard’s, Saint - N.S. 

■Whitney. • -N.S. 


33 10 0 Oct. 27,1849 
16 16 0 Nov. 27,1860 

82 0 0 Oct. 26,1847 
42 0 0 Aug. 6,1846 


£ t. d,\ £ », (ii| 


189 17 6 

192 6 10 2 10 0 


17 10 0 , 

32 10 0 6 0 0] 


63 0 0 2 > » 

99 13 4 4 10 0 

1S*0 0 4 16 0 


67 14 2 

2r 0 0 


44 0 0 6 5 0l 
228 16 8 10 3 O' 


6 6 0 
31 10 0 


1 14 8J 31 10 0 












T^ntae and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for- 

BuiI(Ung, Enlargement, 
ImprovMnents, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 



Grants 

on 

account 
of PupU- 
teachers. 



Hbrijoedshiee. 
Alban’s, ^nt - N.S. 

^ * * M 

Alban’s, Stunt, St. 

PetePs - - N.S. 

Albury ... N.S. 
Amww, Great • N.S. 
Anstey, Mixed - N.S. 
Aspe iden, Endowed N.S. 
Baldock - - • N.8. 

Baldock - - - B.S. 

Barnet. Chipping - N.S. 
Bepgeo . - . N.S. 

Bennington - - N.S. 

Berkhampstead, Great 
N.S. 

Berkhampsteatb • B.8. 
Boxmoor - . N.S. 

BramAeld - - N.S. 

Buokland - , - N.S. 
Buntingford - - N.S. 

Bumiuun Green -1^,8. 
Bushey . - . B.S. 

Clupperfteld - - l/.S. 

Oolney, St. Peter’s N.S. 
Hadham, Little - B.S. 
Harpenden - - B.S. 

Hatfield, Bishop’s - N.S. 
Hempstead, Hemel B.S. 
Hertford (Cowper’s | 
Testimonial) - N.S. 
Hertford, All Saints’, 
Industrial, Boys, 

Girls, and Infants N.S. 

Hertford Heath - I^!s. 
Hertingfordbury - N.S. 
High.Cross, Boys - N.S. 
Hitchin, St. An¬ 
drew’s, Mixed - N.S. 
Hitchin . . - B.S. 

Hoddesdoti - - N.’s. 

Hormead, Great - N.S. 
Ickleford, Boys, 

Girls, and Infants N.S. 

Ippofyts, Saint - l^!s. 

Kens worthl'lnfants lf’.8. 
BSBgley, Abbott’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Iiuants - - -N.S. 


LangU.y, King’s 
Leavesden 
Mimms, North 
Mimden, Great 

Nortliaw 
Pelham, Brent 
Pelham, Furneni 
Pirton - 


£ a. d. 
•50 0 0 
79 0 0 


e t. d.\ £ t. d. £ 


111 A 0 
61 16 11 

•200 0 0 
•60 0 g 
60 0 0 

112 10 0 
45 0 0 

•100 0 0 
♦130 0 0 
76 0 0 

80 0 U 
100 0 0 
2 18 4 
60 0 0 
125 0 0 
47 14 0 
60 10 0 

•40 0 0 
105 0 0 


40 0 0 
48 10 0 
•75 0 0 


SOO 0 0 
♦175 0 0 
200 0 0 
125 0 0 
63 0 0 
100 0 0 

•50 0 0 
201 0 0 
106 0 0 
14 15 0 
150 0 0 


Julj’27,1836 
Apr, 16,1848 

Oct, 21,1851 


Nov. 11,1864 
Sept,6,1849 
Aug. 2,1834 
May 18,1839 
July 8,1846 
Feb. 26,1860 
Jan. 27,1843 

Aug. 18,1838 
Dec. 24,1834 
Sept. 6,1842 

Peh.22, l5t8 
Sept. 24,1845 
Jan. 26,1849 
Nov. 24,1843 
June 8,1846 
Deo. 7,1848 
Jan. 9,1843 

Dec. 3,1836 
Feb. 11,1861 

July 22,1834 


8. Oi 29 6 


- 12 0 
31 16» 6 
0 } 96 0 


6 IS SI - 


3 2,1 120 


• 4-9 10 • 


fpr.15,1851 
May 21,1862 
June 16,1838 


1 2 8J w 
1 10 61 66 6 0 


12 16 111 112 17 6 


July 24,1864 
Feb. 10,1838 
Apr. 18,1864 
Oct. 22,1844 
Dec. 8,1846 
Novas, 1845 

Dec. 11,1839 1 17 7? 39 11 8 ! 

July 9,1849 

.Tan. 9,1847 3 13 8 35 16 0 

May 15,1854 

Dec. 16,1863 1 0 14 


60 0 0 Feb. 21,1845 
60 0 0 Sept. 23,1848 
10 0 0 Mar. 23,1849 
246 0 0 Aug. 22,1864 
•66 0 0 Nov. 26,1838 
40 0 0 Sept. 1,1843 


Max. 9,1846 
Sept. 14,1847 
Jan. 23,1851 
July 3,1846 
May 4,1843 
Dec. 17,1841 


3 12 04 39 13 4 - 


60 0 0 
16 0 0 
124 0 0 
60 0 0 
60 0 0 


£ ». .d. •£ S. d. 


4 3 4 

171 10 0 14 S 0 


.29 3 4 7 9 0 


16 0 0 2 10 0 
168 16 0 18 0 0 


140 0 0 13 9 0 


218 a 4 17 12 0 


120 10 0 
87 10 0 


107 10 0 , 


209 14 2 8 16 0 


15 18 10 1 July is’, 1864 


1 12 11 19 10 














Name and 
Denomination Of , 
School, 


. Grants for 

Building, Bnlargement, 
Improvements^ or 
Piitures. 


Date of 
Payment, 



Grants 

OB 

•CQOOld^ 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 



Heetfoedshibe— conf. 
Eickmansworth - N.S. 
, Hochester, Practising 
School 

I Jloyston . - . N.S. 
! Boyston, Boys - B.S. 
Sandon ... N.8. 


Stwenage, Boys, 
Girls, and Infants 

Stokford, Bishop’s 

Tring . - . 

Wadesmill, Infants 
; 'Walkem 
Ware . . . 

Ware . - • 

Watford 


Watton 

Welwyn, Boys and 
‘Girls • . . 

Willian 


Wi^tone . . l/.S. 
Woodhill (Mixed) N.S. 
Wymondley, Groat N.S. 
tardley . . N.S. 


& >. d. S, a. d. £ a. d. 

moo Sej)t.21.1880 894 

. 3 0 0 43 10 0 


a. d.\ £ t. d. 


VS 0 0 
»40 0 0 
30 0 0 
62 0 0 
7 0 0 
70 0 0 

•02 0 0 
87 0 0 


Nov. 1,1840 
Jan. 26,1837 
July 28,1840 
Nov. 17,1842 
Sept. 20,1848 
May 23,1864 

June 28,1834 
Oct. 18,1861 
Jan. 8,1840 
Mar. 22,1847 
April 26,1843 


490 0 0 
•76 0 0 
•60 0 0 
130 0 0 


Bee. 31,1844 
Jan. 9,1839 
May 6, 1838 
Mar. 30,1842 


25 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
100 0 0 

60 0 0 
•40 0 0 
30 0 0 


Mar.ll, 1842 
May 11,1844 
Peb. 1,1848 
Oct. 13,^847 

Peb. 4.1848 
July 19,1837 
Sept. 22,1846 


2 4 lU 66 1 8 . 


HuETIKODOlfSniEB. 

Abbotsley - . N.S. 

Alconbury - . N.S. 

Bluntisham - - N.S. 

Brampton . - N.S. 

Brou^ton . - N.S. 

Catworth, Great . N.S. 
Earith - - B.S. 

Parcet - - N.S. 

Pen-Stanton - - N.S. 

Pen-Stanton • - B.S. 

Holme, Church of Eng¬ 
land School 
Huntingdon, County 

N.S. 

Huntiii^on, Wal¬ 
den’s Charity Sch. 

Ives, Saint - - N.S. 


Ives, &aint - - B.S. 

pNeots, Saint, Girls 
and Infonts * - N.S. 
Neots, Saint - - B.S. 

Neots, Saint - -Wes. 
Offord-Clunoy, Endowed 

Orton Longvilt’4 Mixed, 
Church School 
. Orton WaterviUo - N.S. 
. Bamsey - • N.S. 

Bipton, Kings • N.S. 


42 0 0 Aug. 22, 1845 
76 0 0 July 14,1842 
16 0 0 Mar. 8,1860 

60 0 0 Oct. 17,1844 
42 0 0 June 25,1846 
100 0 0 Mar. 4,1840 
00 0 0 Nov. 27,1848 
144 0 0 Oct. 14,1847 


7 19 115 66 4 2 


3 11 2} - 
1 19 9 
1 1 8i 

1 15 lOi 26 6 0 


2 5 05 .22 10 0 . 


Nov. 18,1845 
Jan.12,1846 
Oct. 23,1851 
Sept. 20,1868 

June 17,1842 


48 0 0 April 28,1847 
23 10 0 Dec. 17,1860 

172 16 0 Aug. 3.1864 
63 0 0 June 19,1850 

40 0 0 &ay2,1845 


6 0 0 27 10 0 


3 0 1 16 13 4 

2 9 25 

2 9 6 11 6 0 

3 & 9 82 0 0 


1 IS 45 
1 6 45 

• • U 0 0 


2 10 0 
250 10 0 


- 138 U 0 




















Ifameand 
, Senemination of 
*' ■ School. 


P^ent. 


rKTiioDOKsniHB-conf. £ t. d. 

Sawtroy - . N.S. 02 0 0 

Sawtrey • - Wes. . . - 

Spaldwiqk - • N.S. 60 0 0 

Btangroiuid - - N.S. 65 0 0 

Stilton s. -■ . N.S. 75 .0 0 

Stukeley, Great - N.S. 46 0 0 
Thuming - - N.S. 26 10 0 

Warboys - - N.S. ... 

Weston, Old • - N.S. 50 0 0 

Wistow - . N.S. 50 0 0 

Woodhurst - - N.S. 42 0 0 


e s. tf. £ s. d 


T^ley • 


Mar. 13,1841 

Nov. 20,1847 
Nov. 4,1846 
May 18,1846 
May 2,1845 
Deo. 23,1843 

Slay 10,1844 
Slay 3,1842 
Oct. 14,1848 
Dec. 24,1845 
Feb. 27,1846 
May 12,1840 


Applcdore and 
Ebony • • N.S. 

Ashford - , - N.S. 

Ashford - - . B.S. 

Aylesford,ChurchSchool 

Bamhild andTonge, 
Mixed - • - N.S. 

Barham • • N.S. 

Banning - - N.S. 

Bearstead - - N.S. 

Beckenham - - N.S. 

Bethersdon • • N.S. 

Bexley - - - N.S. 

Bijdenden - - sf!s. 

Birchington • - N.S. 

Blackheath Hill, 

' Trinity, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

Borden, Boys” and 
Girls . - - N.S; 

Boughton Blean - N.S. 

Boughton-MaJhcrbe N.S. 

Bonghton Mon- 
Chelsea • - N.S. 

Boxley - • N.S. 

Brabourne - - N.S. 

Brcnchley - • N.S. 

Brenzett (Mixed) - N.S. 

Broadstairs - - N.S. 

Bromley Common - N.S. 

Brorapton • - N.S. 

Buckland • - N.S. 

Canterbury, St. 

“ GcorgetneMartyr 
andSt. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, Girls and 
and Infknts - N.S. 

Canterbury.St.Mar- 

tiu’sandSt.Paui’s, 

Girls and Infants N.S. 

Canterbury, Model 
(Broad" Street), 

Boss, Girls, and 

Infants - - N.S. 

Canterbury, Bovs - B.S. 

■ Girls - „ 

Cdiarlng - - N.S. 

Chart, Great - - N.S. 

Chatham, St.John's N.S. 


120 0 0 Mar. 7,1848 
206 0 0 ,Mar.ll,lB43 12 12 11 103 15 10 
30 0 0 *Aug.80,1851 

.. 3 17 10 24 18 4 


60 0 0 
125 0 0 

175 * 0 0 
*160 0 0 
70 0 0 
162 0 0 


320 0 0 
253 0 0 

182 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 

114 0 0 
121 0 0 
102 0 0 
nc 10 0 
100 0 0 
•H5 0 0 
202 0 0 i 
303 15 01 
81 0 0 


Jan. 25.1854 2 6 8 - 

3 2 4i 16 6 0 

May 80,1842 

Dee.23,1818 2 5*2i • 


Jan. 2,1851 
Apr. 19,1837 
I^ov. 26,1846 
Mar. 9,1849 
July 31,1849 


Aug. 7,1848 
July 18,1854 


Jan. 31,1849 
Oct. 23.1852 
Nov. 10,1847 2 


Nov. 20,1861 
Nov. 27,1846 
Nov. 13,1846 
Jun» 17,1842 
Nov. 20,1852 
Sept. 20,1837 
Juno 1,1847 
Oct. 4,1851 
Jan. 1,1841 


11 IS 01 


3 61 82 15 


1 11 n 33 10 


12 7 2} 69 10 0 - 


100 0 0 Jail. 25,1864 


80 0 0 Juncl9,1845 6 8 1 12 0 0 - 


720 0 0- Doal9,1848 24 11 91 - 
173 10 0 Mar. 13,1841 
120 0 0 July 13.1846 
- - - - - - 1 7 8i 60 0 0 

72 0 0 Jan. 27,1846 


456 7 6 

15 0 0 

4 3 4 

15 0 0 

267 13 8 2 2 

15 0 0 

30 0 0 9 13 0. 

32 10 0 ; 


304 0 10 

07 1 8 1 12 0 


74 11 8 

136 10 0 22 8 O' 


193 19 0 













Name and 
Benomination of 
School. 

m 


Kent— co»f. 
Cheriton and New¬ 
ington . - N.S. 

Chidc&ngstono • i 

Cliffe, Mixed - • N.S. 

Cranbrook, Boys 1 

and Girls - - N.S. 


Cranirook, .Holy 
Trinity, Milk- I 
house Street Dis¬ 
trict, Simdayand 
Infant; ' - - N.S. j 

Cray/ord - I^!s. I 

Cray, Paul’s - - N.S. 

Cudham - - - N.^. 

Cuxton - - N.S. 

Dartford, Boys and 
Girls ; - - Wes. 

Deal - - - N.S. 

Deal, Infants - ■ - 

Deal - - -Wes. 

Deal, Boys, Girls 
and Infants - Par. 

Denton - - . N.S. 

Deptford, Boys - N.S. 

'Dm)tford,St.NichoIas’, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Depttor^ (New Street) 

Deptford - - B.C. 

Dover (East Cliff) - N.S. 

Dover, Trinity - N.S. 

Dover - - - B.S. | 

Edenbridge, Boys ” 
and Girls - - N.S. | 

Egerton, St. James’ N.S. 

Elham - - - N.S. 

Elham - . . B.S. 

Eltham - - -NS. 


Erith.BoysandGirls K.S. 

Eynesford -” - n!s. 

Farleigh, East - N.S. 

Farleigh, West - N.S. 

Faversnam - - N.S. 

Faversham - - B.S. 

Fawkham, Hartley 
and'Longfleld - N.S. 
Folkestone, Ch. Ch. 

Infants - . N.S. 

Folkestone, Boys - B.S. 

Folkestone, Girls - B.S. 
Folkestone, St. » 
Mary’s - • N.S. 

Frittenden •* - N.S. 

I Goodnestono - Par. 
Gravesend and Mil- 
ton, Boys, Girls 
and Intents - N.S. 

GravtSsehd. Princes ” 
Street Chapel' - B.S. 
Green Street Green, . 
Boys and Girls ;• N.S, 



Grants fdr 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


125 0 0 

to 0 0 
93 0 0 
200 0 0 


183 .0 0 
17 0 0 


78 0 0 
20 0 0 

'50*0 0 
101 6 0 
92 0 0 


422 16 8 
64 10- 0 
^0 0 0 

*60 0 0 

110 0 0 


May 29,1848 
Apr. 23,1849 
Oct. 19,1841 
Dec, 14,1854 

Dec. 9,1844 
July 30,1846 


Mar. 16,1841 
July ’20,1847 

Feb. 27 ,<1839 
Mar. 22,1862 
F(*. 25,1850 


July 1,1853 
Apr. 6,1841 
Oct. 31,1844 

Dec. 19,1835 
e 

Juno 30,1841 


143 0 0 
*437 0 0 
32 0 0 

200 0 0 
125 0 0 
60 0 0 

40 0 0 
21 0 0 
136 15 0 
100 0 0 
38 0 0 
♦70 .0 0 
•34 0 0 
120 0 0 


• 04 0 0 
162 0 0 
13 7 4 
11 6 4 


•490 0 0 
100 0 0 


1 11 10 
2 2 li 


Aug.’14,1847 
Apr. 16,1835 
Apr. 18,1854 

Apr. 7.1854 
June 16,1846 
Sept. 20,1845 

Aug. 4,1841 
July 31,1849 
Jan.12,1853 
May 11,1850 
Apr. 22,1851 
Apr. 5,1836 
Apr. 6,1830 
Feb. 0.1849 


Nov. 3,1841 

Mar. 2,1852 i 
Apr. 15.1840 
Nov. 23,1853 
Dec. 9,1863 


Aug. 9.1843 


1 14 4 
7 7 9t 


Aug. 24,1886 
Apr, 10,1849 


Jan.-13,1853 


£ 9* d* 

A 1. d. 

• 

• 

.-V 

- 

27 10 0 


6 6 0 


8*6 0 


19 3 4 


^00 

- 

21 13 4 

• 

96 5 0 


* • 

• • 

63 15 0 

• 

43 13 4 


4 

- 

83 6 0 

- • 

95 0 0 



1 ^ 

40 6 0 



Grants 

pu 

account 
of Pupil, 
teachers. 


280 6 Oj 

« 6 8 j 


76 9 2 
215*0 0 


27.? 12 6 I 


37 10 0 
216 5 0 


130 10 0 
1| 0 0 












'' '■ K^ane and 
-^S^omtnation of 
SohooL 


GiJBflch - - N.S. 

Greenwich East 
' Bnnch, Infant 
and Sunday - N.S. 
Greenwich - - P.tF. 

Greenwi^, Bonn’s 
• Charity (East 
itBnmoh) 
iSiCenWlch, Bean’s 
j Charity (West 
3<Bnmch) ... 
Hadlow - - - N.S. 

Harbledown, Mixed 

N.S. 

Bdrdiess,*Lower - N.S. 
Harrietsham, Ch. Sell. - 
Hawkhurst ■ N.S. 
Headcom - - N.S. 

HUham - - • N.S. 

HUdeflbOTough . N.S. 
Hoo - - - N.S. 

, BouKham, Ch. Ch., ' 

Boys, Girls, and 
u IniiuitB - - N.S. 

Bythe - . - N.S. 

Ightham • ■ N.S. 

Cunberhurst - N.S. 
t- ■ 

Lee, Boys and Girls N.S. 
Lenbam - - N.S. 

Loose » - - N.S. 

Luton ... N.S. 
lydd . - . N.S. I 

Lyminge, Endow^ Sch. 
Maidstone, All Saints’ 
N.S. 

Maidstone, Trinity 
Model - - N.S. 

Maidstone St.Peter’s, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Maidstone - - P.U. 

Mailing, East, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Sidargenei}t, Qritnts Granhi i 

Improvements, or for to* 

Pixtures. School Oertifi. 

■ -^- Books ■ cated 

Xlateof andMigw. Teachers. 
Payment. 


ie s. A £ s. d. £ i. a. £ 

•83 0 0 Apr. 29,1837 

200 0 0 Aug. 81,1844 


437 0 0 May 19,1849 

11110 0 June 6,1854 
38 0 0 Dec. 18,1847 • 

90 0 0 Mar.ll, 1846 3 H 4i 81 10 0 

.,85 11 8 

. 18 0 

120 0 0 Fob. 10,1848 2 9 4 34 7 6 

128 0 0 May 28,1848 

•76 0 0 July 20, ]»39 1 8 11 


300 0 0 Aug. 21,1848 3 12 0 

■400 0 0 July 6,1852 6 15 6i 128 10 0 

- - • - 2 1 7{ 71 5 0 

•43 0 0 Dec. 30,1836 

*10 0 0 Aug. 18,1836 

. 8 11»8 - 

105 0 0 Apr. 26,1851 3 10 6i 

96 0 0 Aug. 80,1843 ,1 17 9 

60 0 0 Feb. 11,1847 3 17 7} 

200 0 0 July 17,1850 - - 32 10 0 

136 0 0 Mar. 1,1850 1 16 7i . 

. 13 8 04 176 16 8 

480 0 Q Apr. 2,1842 13 1 0 207 6 8 

200 0 0 Nov. 8,1848 


and Girls - - N.S. 

Vailing, West, En¬ 
dows - - N.S. 

: Margarets, St. (next 
. Bochester), Boys, 

' ^irls,aiid Infants N.S. 
Uargaret, St.atClifro 
■i. , . N.S. 

4W!gate,B«>lyTrinity, 

: ji jjoys,aud Girls - N.S. 

Mar^te, St. John’s N.’8. 
Meopham - - N.S. 

„ I 

Milton, next Graves¬ 
end r - - BB. I 

Milton,near Sitttng- 
boume'v - N.S. 
mnster ; - -- N,S. 

iwchufch - • N.S. 

‘ 1 - - N.S. 

■ - - N.S. 


8 •-.Nfi. 

Brtrgixatme and : 
?^Bridg8_j* ■ .. ,■ NB. I 
Pethen -1 -:>■ I 


187 10 0 Mar. 26,1850 4 0 104 - 

12 6 8 July 5,1852 2 14 21 16 10 0 


225 0 0 
60 0 0 

62 0 0 
20 ^ 0 


Dec^l, 1854 

Sept. 24,1847 

July 4,1851 
Oct. 10,1853 

Apr. 22,1842 
May 31,1843 


6 6 0} 14 0 0 
6 1 81 31 IS 4 


,300 0 0 Jan. 19,1849 

360 0 0 Apr. 17,1848 

40 0 0 Dec. 31,1846 

106 0 0 July 24 ,1851 3 14 9} 33 0 0 

•116 0 0 Sept. 26,*1838 

26 0 0 Feb. 18,1846 

145 10 0 July IS, 1868 2 0 0 30 0 0 

120 0 0 Jani4,1860 

70 0 0 Aug.29,1840 



£ t. d. \ £ s. d. 


25 8 4 2 2 0 
106 13 4 11 4 0 


I 18 4 10 18 0 


296 6 0 
194 0 0 


92 18 4 12 0 Oi 
12 18 4 < 


32 10 0 2 7 0 


32 10 0 1 12 0 














Kamo and 
JDenomination of 
School. 

# 


Kbkt— eoni^ 

Platt, St. Mary's - N,S. 

Plaxtol . - N S. 

Pluckley - - N?S. 

Plumstead, Burrage 
Eoad - . B.S. 

Plumstead, East, 
Endowed • - N.S. 

Preston - • N.S. 

Queonborongh - N.S. 

Rainham • • N.S. 

Bamsgate, St. Law¬ 
rence's - - N.S. 

Ramsgate, Ch. Ch. ■* N.S. 

Bamsgate, St. 
George's - - N.8. 

Bochesler, St. Ni* • 

cholas' - - K.S, 

Rochester, Hart¬ 
ford, and Shore- 
ham, Ch. School¬ 
masters’ Associa¬ 
tion - • • 

Rolvenden - - N.S. 

Romney, New - N.S. 

Rusthall • • N.S. 

Sandgato - N.S. 

Smarden, Free • N.S. 

Snodland - - N.S. 

Shadoxhurst • N.S. 

Sheemess • - N.S. 

Sheemess • • B.S. 

Shipboume, Mixed N.S. 

Sittingbounio - N.S. 

Southborough* - N.S. 

Southdeet, En¬ 
dowed - • N.S. 

Stephens, St. (near 
Canterbury) - N.S. 

Standford • • N.S. 

Stockbuiy • ■ N.S. 

Stowting - - N.S. 

Strood • • - N.S. 

Stuny - - - N.S. 

Sutton-at-Hone - N.S. 

Sutton Valence, 
"United • • • N.S. 

Swanscombe and 
Stone -• • N.S. 

Swingfteld Miiinis - N.S. 

Sydenham • • N.S. 

Sydenham • • Wes. 

Tenterdcn - - N.S. 

Tenterden - - B.S. 

Teston - - • N.S. 

.Thanet, St. Peter's, 

Girls and Infants N.S. 




Grants Grants i „ 
fbr to Qranits 

School Certifl- I *0 

Books cated ^ .^isjant 
and Maps. TeachersJ 



ns 0 0 May 4,1847 
m 0 0 Deo. 8,1847 
83 10 0 Feb. 7,1861 


& ». d. S, «. d. 

2 3 6 }- 
2 6 0 }- 


*25 0 0 July 22,1837 

160 0 0 Mar. 26,1847 2 6 7 

68 0 0 Apr.8,1861 1 6 8 - 

606 0 0 June 2,1840 6 18 1 131 18 4 


399 0 0 Fe^. 6,1849 


•100 0 0 Deo. 6,1836 


275 0 0 Mar. 25,1846 


80 0 0 Feb. 4, *847 
•260 0 0 Dec. 16,1837 
•275 0 0 Jan. 11,1837 
76 0 0 July23.1853 
230 0 0 June 17.1847 
Nov, 24,18^ 


11 3 6 53 6 0 

*9 

4 0 lit 156 6 0 


3 0 4}- 
14 8 } 6 6 0 

16 6 
2 0 0 } 


120 0 0 
25 0 0 
60 10 0 
66 0 0 


0 Apr. 20,1849 
0 Dec. 31,1845 
0 Sept. 2,1842 
0 Deo. 18,1846 


262 0 0 Jan. 16,1850 
00 0 0 July 23.1852 


2 13 4 82 6 8 

2 11 6 

2 4 2 16 6 0 


70 0 0 Mar, 11,1842 
160 0 0 June 12,1847 
•86 0 0 Dec.«9,1836 

160 0 0 Jan. 20,1844 


13 3} 

1 610| - 

• 20 0 0 

14 0 - 
2 12 9 

7 2 0 37 10 0 

- 10 5 0 


Tovil’.’St. Stephen’s j/ls. 
Trottersoliffo - I^S. 

Tunlindge - « - 'V'^es. 
Tunbridge, St. Sle- 
pben'e • - N.S. 

Tunbridge Wells 

Chapel - Free 8. 
Tunbridge Wells, 

1 St. Augustine’s - R.C. 
tjpohuroh • - N.S. 

mlmer and Ring- 
would • • N.S. 


105 0 0 Dec. 26,1840 
60 0 0 June 8,1863 
163 0 0 Feb. 22,1861 
64 0 0 Nov. 1,1849 
60 0 0 May 31,1864 


1 0 0} 24 0 0 


64 0 0 Jan, 14,1847 
•100 0 0 Jan. BS, 1837 


Grants 

on. Capita- 

aeooimi kbn 

of Fujpfl- Grants, 

teachers. 


£, B. d. t t. d. 

164 10 0 « M <0 
47 10 0 S 4 0 


63 0 0 
368 0 0 


17 10 0 10 1» 0 


66 4 2 

187 0 0 

0 16 8 3 


m 


162 0 0 

17 10 0 7 10 0 


21 13 4 4 12 0 















, ■■ ^ ; 

n- - ' ' ■ 

, yam©.*nd 

‘ WVj'^^dDciSomhsfttlon of 

...Grantsfor 

Buildings Bnlargcmont, 
Improvements, or 
Pixtures. 

Giants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

. . 

Grants 

.. -tOr 

Certifi¬ 
cated 
Teachers. 
; ; V* 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

•Teachers. 

. ^Sokool. 

Amount. 

' Bate of 
Payment. 

5 AjfJls'i—conf. 

£ ' d. 


£ s. (1. 

£ «. d. 

£ s. d. 

Waltham ■•.■.-• N.S. 






, Wateringbury ' • N.S. 

'Whitatablo^odSca^ • 

• • 


1 11 1 

• 

* 

saltar, BoyS liiid ■ 






Girls! -. „ - • - N.S. 
Willesbfe^u/rh' -N:s. 

' 6l ' 0 0 

Fob. 27,18 to 

13 13 6} 
3 0 11 

I I 

-« - r . 

WilmiuRton . -N.S. 

128 0 0 

Sept. 14,1830 

2 1 If 



Woodchurch - - N.S, 

75 0 0 

Juno 10,1844 

4 3 8 

. • 

" “ ■ »» 

4 16 8 

June 22,1843 


' WoodiieshorouKh - l/.’s. 

15 6 3 
95 0 0 

Aug. 3,1810 
Apr.*!!. 1849 
Mar. 27.1841 




S Woolwich . - N.S. 

289 0 0 

8. » 7 

S3 3 4 

• • 

2 Woolwich • • B.S. 

•225 0 0 

Jan.7,1835 




5 Woolwich ^ • • R.C. 
1 WHthar# • • N.S. 

... 

• . . 

2 13 4i 



100 0 0 

June 22,1845 


-■ 

■ Lascashibb. 






1 Accrington, Ch.Ch. N.S 
* Accrington, St. 

600 0 0 

Feb. 28, ft45 

4 4 7 

64 6 0 

• 

7 James’, Infants - N.S. 

> Accrington, St, Os- 

203 0 0 

Mar. 25,1845 




1 Wald’s • - R.C. 

. . ' • 

• • . 

2 6 8} 



1 Adlington • • N.S. 

150 0 0 

Juno 26,1840 

2 6 8 



^ Admarsh • • N.S. 

•28 0 0 

Jan. 24,1835 


• 


Aigburth * •' - N.S. 

• " • • * 

-w . 

3 5 9} 

45 17 , 6 

• 

Ainsworth • - N.S. 

•150 0 0 

Juno 13,1838 

e • 



Altcar . - • N.S. 

* -! • 

. - 

. 

30 6 8 

• • 

, Appleton, St. Bede’s R.O. 
Arawick, St.Thomas’N.S. 

. . . 

• • . 

6 8 9 



. 

• . • 

. 

11 6 0 


Ashton, St. Thomas’ 






4 (in Makcrfield) • N.S. 

^ Asliton-imder-Lyno, 

; Ch. Ch. (Charlcs- 
7 towni.Boys.Girls, 

250 0 0 

July 16.1851 

Doc. 9,1847 

4 3 2 

68 10 0 


\ and Infants • N.S. 

• Ashton-nnder-Lyne, 

832 0 i 

• 

• 

• 

1 St. Peter’s, Boys, 

> Girls, and Infts. • N.S, 

•.300-0 0 

May 29.1836 




** »» • »* 

60 0 0 

Nov. 1,1844 




Asjley ... N.S. 

200 0 0 

Nov. 18,1841 

3 13 « 

15 0 0 

• 

•' Atherton - - N.S. 

103 0 0 

Oct. 12,1847 




300 0 0 

Nov. 29,1840 

'7' 9 2 

113 6 8 

•- 

>» “ • M 

119 15 C 

Nov. 9,1852 




Audenshaw • • N.S. 

400 0 0 

July 29,1847 


• 


Bacup - - - Wes. 

. . • 

Jams, 18M 

8 6 8} 

2 15 0 


. Bank Meadow • B.S. 

SOO 0 0 


* 

Bardslcy - - N.S. 

397 0 0 


1 6 6i 

. 

• • 

Barrowford - • N.S. 

231 15 0 

July 31,1865 

4 6 Hi 



Barton iiifon jrwcll N.S. 

210 0 0 

Oct. 14,1816 

3 0 7 




30 0 0 

June 15,1862 




Bairton upon Irwell AYos. 

• . ' ; 

- 

■■iW! 



* Bedford, ill Leigh • N.S. 

200 0 0 

Apr. 30.1844 



- 

, Bdfleid ■ (Messrs. 





Bonecke’s) • N.S. 

. • 

.. • 

■wflfl 

85 5 0 

• • 

■ Bickerstaffe - . . N;S. 

200 0 0 



IS 0 0 

- 

, BiUinge . ' . N.S. 
Bitch, 8t. James’, 

56 10 0 

June 16,1847 




(in Manchester) N.S. 

? Birch, St. TSTai^s, 

• 


3 12} 

5313 4 

. • 

ir (in Middleton),- 






t J^»d Girls - N.S. 

Blaciburn, S?. Mi- ” 

•75 0 0 
•16 0 0 


■ 



j chael’s - . N.8.‘ 

258 0 0 

0(4.24,1849 

3 9 8 



5 Blackburn, Trinity N.S. 

291 0 0 

Sent. 19.1844 

4 l lU 



; Blackburn,St,John’sN.S. 

800 0 0 

KTfnVluVREn 

2 7 11} 



Blackburn - - B.S. 

•156 0 0 

Apr. 16,1836 ' 

•# 





J 

Grants . 
On , 

.accottht . 
of Pupil-. 
teachers. 

1 

Capita^ 
tu)u ; 

. Grant^ 

' ] 

£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

61 -i 1 

3 4 d 

141,1 i 0 

617 lO’ 0 

3 6 8 

■ I 

320 n 8 

4 10 

207 10 0 


5210 0 


14 8 4 


1 

' 

129 10 0 


253 1 a 


154 8 4 


214 5 0 

i 

115 0 0 
3-0 8 


109 0 0 

,u 

218 0 0 
433 13 0 

13 9 0 

E-MO 0 

6 8,0 


• ■ 























































Sehooh (Md%d by F&rlicmeidary Qranta. 


t KKmoand 

* Denomination of 
! School. 


4 IiiSCABniBE—co«f. 

Charlestown I- • B.S. 

Chati’um I V if.S. 
Chipping • • B.O. 

Ohorley, Parish • N.S. 

^orley, St. Peter’s 
Ohorley, St. Mary’s R.Cs 
Ohorlton'Ctim«Hardy 

N.S. 

{ (Siurchtowti and 
1 Crossens • N.S. 

. Ohurchtown • B.S. 

: 9ayton-le*Moors • N.S. 
^aS^ondc-Woods • N.S. 
Olitheroo - - It.C. 

01ithoroo,8fe. James’N.S. 

OTitherocParis’h ^ l/.’s. 

: Oockerbrook - • B.S. 

1 Collyhurst. Boys, 

Girls, and Iniants N.S. 
Colne - - N.S. 

Colne (Waterside) N.S. 
Golne, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

Ooppull • * N.S. 

Crompton, High > N.S. 

Crosby, Great • N.S. 
Crumpsall, 31.ower • N.S. 
Darwen, Lower • N.S. 
Bavyhuiine - • Wes. 

Beane (at £um* 
worth) • - N.S. 

Benion, CIi”ch. ■ N.’s, 

i)erby, West - • p!b^. 

Bcrby West - - N.S, 

Bidsbury,Endowed N.S, 
Bownham • • N.S. 

Droylesden - - B.S. 

Eagiey Mills • B.S. 
Bccles (Broomhouse 
Xtane) • • N.S. 

Eccles (Wcasto 
Lane), Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 
Bccles, St. Maiy’s, R..C, 
ScclestoD, St. 
mas* - - N.S. 

idgewSiih - - r/.S. 

Elton, All Saints’, 

Boys, Ghrls, and 
Infants - • N.S. 

Ellel or Galgate - N.S. 
Eliel or Galgate - B.S. 
Euxtou • “ i N.S. 

Eiixton, St. Mary’s R.O. 
Everton, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 
Everton and Kirk- 
dale - - N.S. 

Everton, St. Peter’s N.S. 
'Everto^, St. Chry¬ 
sostom’s (Mill 
' Street) - • - N.S. 
'Ewood Bridge - N.S. 
Pailsworth - - N.S. 



Grants 


on 

Capita- 

account 

tion 

of Pupil- 
tcachors. 

Grants. 


£ 8. d. £ 8, d. 

'32 10 0 & 1 0 

112 10 0 


186 16 8 3 18 0 

151 0 0 


168 0 0 4 5 0 

107 6 10 

623 1 8 

IIS 0 0 42 18 0 


.57 10 0 
hi 0 0 

325 -h 2 
33 0 0 


373 10 0 

269 10 0 18 0 0 






























SckofoU aided hy Pa 


Name and 
Denomination oT 
School. 


Lancashihe— coat. 

Famworth, St. 

John’s 

„ (nearBoIton) If.S. 

Farnworth (near ” 
Warrington) - N.S. 

yt yy “ yy 

Far ’’Savoty’ and ” 
Hawkshead - N.S. 

Fence - - N.S. 

Fornyhalgh - - R.O. 

Fleetwood, Testi¬ 
monial - - N.S. 

Frcokieton - N.S. 

Garstang - ■ N£. 

Garstang - - R.C. 

Gillmoss, St. Swi- 
tliin’s - - R.C. 

Goodshaw-BootU - N.S. 

Goodshaw and 
Lovoclough - N.S. 

Golborne, Ch. Sell. ,, 

Gorton - - N.S. 

Grano . . - N.s. 

Greenaere’s Moor - N.S. 

Habcrgham, All 
Saints’ - - N.S. 

Habergham Eaves N.S. 



Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


•250 0 0 
105 0 0 
100 0 0 

125 0 0 
10 0 0 
35 0 0 

•60 0 0 
182 0 0 


Grants' 

on 

Capita¬ 

tion 

account 

of Pupil- 

Grants. 

teachers. 



£ s. d. 1 S 5. d. £ s. d. £ «. d.l £ <!. d 


Aug. 13,1836 2 9 

Deo. 14,1848 
July 31,1840 _ 

Juno 13.1845 B 8 

Aug. 23.1845 
Mar. 2,1848 

Deo. 9,1835 
Juno 27,1846 2 6 


286 0 0 
•Jt3 0 0 
104 0 0 


Dec. 13,1847 8 6 

Dec. 12.1840 
Sept. 11,1846 - 


- 21 49 0 

4 1B 6J - 


•234 0 0 
117 0 0 


June 27. 1838 
May 11,1847 


•142 0‘ 0 
•120 0 0 
•165 0 0 

228 0 0 
200 0 0 
200 0 0 
70 0 0 
60 ,0 0 


XXOilllWUll. X/VOyll 

Mills 

B.S. 

. 


. 

Halsall 

N.S. 




Halton 

N.S, 




Hambleton 

N.S. 

•40 

0 

0 

Hamer, St. John’s - 

N.S. 

. 



Harpurhey 

N.S. 

- 


• 

Harwood, Gseat - 

N.S. 

•123 

Oi 

0 

Haslingden, Boys 


( 



and Girls - 

N.S, 

318 

2 

6 

Haydoch 

N.S. 

•120 

0 

0 

Healey, Boys and 





Girls 

N.S. 

315 

0 

0 


Fob. 9, 1839 

April 1,1837 3 6 lOi 

July 8,1837 

Apr. 29,1851 11 18 10 16116 10 40 0 0 

Jan.1% 1841 7 2 2 42 17 6 

Jan. 4,1841 
Mar. 18,1853 

Nov. 20,1848 - * 24 0 0 

- - - 2 10 0 78 15 0 

- - - 1 0 5i - 

Nov. 6,1836 

1 16 31 

7 1 10} 35 16 8 
Oct. 13, 1838 2 12 01 

Nov. 11,1864 
Sept. 18. 1839 1 18 7 


Heaton Norris, 

Ch. Ch. - - N.S. 

Helen’s, St. Lowe 
Houso - - E.C. 

Helen’s, Saint 

■ (MoreOat) - - N.S. 

Helen’s,Saint (Cow¬ 
ley’s) Charity, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - B.S. 

Helen’s Saint, Par 
Mount, Girls and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Hey Houses and 
Sabdcn - - N.S. 

Hey wood.St. James’, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 


Heywood, St. James’, 
Ileady Hill - N.S. 

Heywood, St. inko’s 
(Mount Street), 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 


July 23,1863 


8 6 81 
3 2 111 
10 0 «• 
3 10 0-i 


,265 0 0 Jan. 20,1847 

133 13 4 Nov. 21,1854 

•76 0 0 July 28,1841 

•360 0 0 Deo. 29,1838 
15 0 0 Mar. 28, 1854 
3 15 0 Sept. 1. 1864 

180 0 0 Apr. 1,1843 
60 0 0 Apr. 10,1849 

220 0 0 July 19,1841 


219 15 0 112 17 0 


2 10 0 
442 7 6 


665 3 4 40 2 0 
33811 8 


264 10 0 
173 16 0 
67 10 0 














6 SchooU aided hy I^arlia^entary 



I N*me anfl 
! ' Denomination of 
j School. 


f itlMCASHIBB—«onf. 

Queen * 

Street • -'Wes. 
f HeTwood.St.liuke’s 
j (York Street) • N.S. 

f. »* t$ * »» 

^ »» »» • »» 


I 

I 

i 

! 

I 

i 


1 


Hi. 

ills, 

School 
Bigham • • N.S. 

Hoddeadcn • • N.8. 

Hollingwood • N.S. 

Hoole • • N.S. 

Horflby - - N.S. 

Houghton, West • N.S. 
Hulme, Holy Tri¬ 
nity - - N.S. 

Huline,8t. George's N.S. 
Hurst • - N.S. 

Hurst - - B.S. 

Hurst Green - N.S. 

Hurst Green - E.C. 

Inco, St. Catherine’s, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Inco Blundell - R.C. 

Inskip - - N.S. 


Irlams o’the Height ” 
B.S. 

Irwell or Bury (Peel 
Street) - - N.S. 


KcJ^ll, St. haul’s' ]^!s. 
Klrkby - - N.S. 

Kirdale, Industrial 

V,V. 

Kirkdale, St. Mary’s 

N.S. 

Kirkham, Boys • N.S. 
Knowsley • - N.S. 
Jjancaster,St.Thomas’ 

N.8. 


Lancaster Parisli, 

Boys - • • N.S. 

Lancaster • • B.S. 

lian<^ter - • U.C. 

Lathom, St. James' NlS. 

Lees. Zion • - B.S. 

Leigii, Union Street 

N.S. 

Leigh (LatelyCom- 
mon) - • • N.S. 

Leigh - - Wes. 

Lever, Little, Mixed N.S. 

Loyland • - N.S. 

>, - -1,, 

Liudale-iu-Cartmel N.S. 

Llndale-in-Marton N.S. 

lAthedand - . R.C. 

IiittleboTough, - N.8. 

Liverpool . - P.U. 

Liverpool.Brunswick 
(Preaoot Street) - Woa. 

Liverpool,Harring¬ 
ton i -B.8. 














Grants for 




' 




■" 

■' 

Building, Bulargemcnt, 

Grants 

Grants 




Grants 


Improvement's, or 

for 


t6 


urams 

on 


Pixtures. 

School 

Certift- 


to 


account 




. . 

Books 
and Maps. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Assistant 

I of Pupil 
teachers 


Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

Teachers. 

. 

e s. 

a. 


£ t. 

d. 

£ e. 

<3. 

£ 

9 , 

d. 

£ «. 

rf. 

• 

. 

• • > 

1 4 

9 

• 

- 

- 


- 


4 

•78 0 

0 

Nov. 19,1836 

20 6 

4i 

110 6 

8 

• 


• 

583 0 

0 

23 0 

0 

Oct. 21, 1842 







« 



14 0 

0 

Sept. 11,1850 










25 0 

0 

Sept. 16,1861 










. 

. 


2 0 

0) 








•50 0 

0 

Juno e; 1838 

0 11 

6| 








171 0 

0 

Aug. 23,1853 • 

6 7 

0 








•180 0 

0 

Oct. 27,1838 










200 0 

0 

Oct. 23, 1861 










. • 



1 IS 

4 




« 




43 0 

0 

June 19,1841 








* 


•208 0 

0 

Dec. 9,1840 

14 19 

3) 

ll'i 13 

4 

26 

0 

0 

412 16 

8 

• • 

• 

.. 

. 





13 13 

4 

381 0 

0 

Jan. 9,1849 










. 



10 4 

2? 

70 10 

8 




270 10 

0 

60 0 

0 

Oct. 11,1843 

1 1 

(It 








• 

• 

- - 

6 7 

» 

• 

- 




156 5 

0 

419 12 

6 

July 12,1861 

6 1 

8 

4 8 

4 




15 0 

0 

. > 

. 

. • • 

3 14 10 

• 

• 




43 6 

8 

80 0 

0 

Sept. 13,1848 

4 12 

8j 

- 





177 18 

4 

8 0 

0 

Nov. 7,1848 










• * 

- 

• - - 

6 3 

1 

36 5 

0 




06 10 

0 

•225 0 

0 

Oct. 28* 1837 

1 8 

6} 

43.6 

8 




131 0 

8 

75 0 

0 

Jan. 28,1848 









3 3 

0 

Apr. 14,1818 










. • 

• 

« . • 

• 


11 13 

4 






• • 

• 

. 

1 10 

It 

20 11 

8 




15.0 

0 

• 

- 

• . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 




326 11 

8 

150 0 

0 

May 28.1815 

4 8 

8 

45 0 

0 




31 10 

0 

• 4 


> « • 

3 19 

31 

• 

• 




• • 

- 

• 

- 


107 14 

2 




15 0 

0 

800 0 

0 

Sept. 16,1847 

4 6 

21 

CG 0 

0 




231 10 

0 

4 5 

0 

Apr. 14,1848 










6C 13 

4 

Feb. 28.1833 










*150 0 

0 

July h, 1835 

15 12 81 
0 15 11 

40 0 

« 




485 0 
423 18 

0 

4 

11 11 11 

July 18,1854 








139 3 


. 

. 


6 18 

8^ 

61 10 

0 




4 

2G0 0 

0 

Oct. 17,1854 

1 1 

9| 








- - 


• 

12 11 

4 

■ 





4G2 13 

4 

825 0 

0 

Jan. 11,1841 

2 7 

61 

70 0 

0 


• 


161 11' 

8 

45 0 

0 

Nov. 20.1841 








127 12 

0 


. 


. 


43 1 

8 




200 0 

0 

Juno 1,1854 










•232 0 

0 

.Ian. 19,1839 

1 18 

8 

10 0 

0 




32 18 

4 

70 0 

0 

Oct.l7,a84.5 








4 


•60 0 

0 

May 16,1838 










. • 

. 

• • • 

4 0 

8 








• • 

. 

. 

2 19 

21 

12 0 

0 




122 10 

0 

170 0 

0 

Jan. 20,1840 













- 


- 


• 



6 0 10 

• •» 

- 


1 14 

0 

15 0 

0 




80 0 

0 

• 

. 


8 11 

6 

183 15 10 




1,352 G 

8 



£ ». (h 




2S U 0 


W 8 0 


7 16 0 


11 2 0 

i 


fi o 















.'Jiif.S 


av 


4 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building,T?nlargoment, 
Improvements, or' 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
ITooks 
and Maps. 

Grants 

..,.to 

Certifl- 

cated 

Teachers 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. • 

Lancashibe— 
Liverpool, Hibcr- 

£ s. d. 


£ a: d. 

£ 8. d. 

nian - - . B.S. 

Livei^ool, liopo ’i 

268 0 0 : 
150 0 0 1 

Jan.29,1852 
Jan. 17,1863 

15 0 105 

100 10 0-' 

Street - • B.S. 

Liverpool, Jordan 1 

• • - j 

^ ^ 

12 0 7} 

71 15 10 

Street - • Wes. | 

Liverpool, Moorfielda, 
Old Charity, Boys 1 

J 

■ ■ 

12 7 2| 

i 

151 1 8 

and Girls • • N.S. j 


• * • 

6 8» 5V 

6 9 

Liverpool, North - N.S. < 
Liverpool, South j 

(Cornwallis Street) 1 

02 6 8 

Sept. 6,1853 

10 3 75 

36 1. 6 

Boys and Girls • N.S. 
Liverpool, All SainUi* 

•- - • - 1 

• 

13 7 Hi 

163 0 9 
y 

N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Andrew’s 

064 n 4 

Jan. 10,1854 

• 

10 5 H 


N.S.‘ 

Liverpool, St. Anne’s, 
(E^ Hill),Boys, ■ 

Girls, and Infants, 

* *• 


3 10 6 

- ! 

'23 0 2 

“ R.C. 
Liverpool,St.Antlion^’^ 

Liverpool, St-AuRus- 
tine’s. Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

TOO 0 0 

Dec. 16,1862 

10 3 6 

24 18 4 

•.300 0 0 

1 

1 

Apr. 15.1835 

4 16 4 

- 

Liverpool, St.’iar- 

951 15 0 

Jul>l, 1853 

18 15 4i 

140 0 0 

uabas* - - N.S. 

LivcTOOol, St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s (Nay- 

-731 0 0 
20 0 0 

Apr. 17.1845 
Nov. 7,1848 

11 11 li 

21 17 0 

lor Street) - N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Bride’s,” 
Boys, Girls, and 

32S 0 0 

6 *0 0 
23 0 0 

Nov. 28,1843 
Dec. 6.1849 
;Nov. 21,1854 

6 2 0 

57 1 8 

Infants - - N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s, Boys, Girls, 
Infants - - N.S. 

Liverpool, Ch. Ch., 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - • N.S. 

Liverpool, St.’i’rancis” 
Zavier’s, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - R.C. 

Liverpool, St. He- 

•625 0 0 

•200 0 0 

July 26,1837 

Apr. 1.3,1837 

7 4 8 

36 6 0 

•337 0 0 
17 0 8 

800 0 0 

Juiic29,1839 
Nov. 26,1862 

r)*c.l4,1834 

21 6 lOi 

• 

183 8 6 

Ion’s - - - ll.C. 

Liverpool St. .Tames’, 
(Toxteth Park). 

Boys, Girls, and « 





Infants • r N.S. 

Liverpool, St. John’s, 
Boys, Girls, an4 
Infants - • N.S. 

Liverpool, StsJohii’s, 
(Toxteth Park), 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants • • N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Jude’s, 
(Edge Hill) - - N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Luke’s, 
Boys. Crirls, and 

250 0 0 
39 13 4 

312 10 0 

i *450 0 0 

July 16,1849 
Dcc.l, 1853 

Dec. 17,1861 

Dec. 29,1838 

1 12 11 0 

1 

i 

i 

99 .10 0 

1 



9 8 114 

12 7 6 

• 

Infants - - N.S. 

•190 0 0 
12 12 0 

July 22,1838 
July 18,1854 

4 11 64 

146 11 8 



Grants 

to 

Assistant 
. Teachers. 

Grants 
. on 
account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


£ *. d. 

48 6 8 

032 6 7 

26 0 0 

660 0 0 

• . - 

.729 13 4 

8.6 8 

190 7 8 
976 16 10 

• 

635 6 0 

• » 

169 6 10 

* 

83 10 0 

. 

610 10 0 

30 0 0 

701 0 ,0 

- 

241 IS 0 

- 

761 0 0 

• 

459 10 8 

’ 

■ 

1,313 1 8 


68 0 0 

• 

412 5 0 




» 

• • • 

103 10 0 

• 

468 17 6 









[Schoda aided!, by Fd'dia7nMl,a^y Grants, 


Nsine and 
Denomination of 
Scjiool. 


Grants for 

Buildii^, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Eiitores. 


Grants Qrtmts 
-for to 
School Certift. 


- Books cated Assistant of l^pil- Grants. 

Date of and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 

Payment. 


tASOiSHlKE—conf. 

Liverpool, St. Mark’s 

N.S. 

Ulssrpool, St.Martin’s 
N.S. 

Livenpool, St. Mary’s, 
(Raye Street) - R.C. 

Liverpool, St. Mary’s, 
(Edfee Hill) - N.S. 

Livert^l, St. Nicholas’ 

’ B>.G. 

Liverpool, St. Oswald’s 
B.C. 

Liverpool, St. Paul’s, 
(IWnoe’s ^rk) N.S. 

Liverpeol St. Peter’s. 

E.C. 

Liverpool, St. Saviour’s 
N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Simon's 
N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Thomas’, 
(Toiteth Park) - N.S. 

Liveipool, St. Thomas’ 
and St. William’s, 
(Blaokstock Street) 

E.G. 

Liverpool^St. Thomas’, 
(Momit Vernon Street), 
. E.O. 

Liverpool, Windsor, 

St. Clement’s - N.S. 

» • .. 

Lon^ight - l}’.S. 

Lytham, St. John’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants • ■ N.S. 

Lytham, St. Peter’s E,C. 

Maghull - - N.S. 

Manchester, All Souls’ 
N.S. 

Manchester, Ancoats 
Chalmers’ (Mill 
Street) Presbyterian- 

Manchester, Ancoats 
Lyceum, Factory B.S. 

Manchester, Ancoats, 

St, Andrew’s - N.S. 


Manchester Cathedral, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Manchester Cathedral, 
<3harity, Ch. Sch. 

Manchester (Cheetham 
Hill) - . - Wes. 

Manchester (Cheetham 
Hill Bead) Jews’Sch. 

Manchester, Chorltbn- 
on-Medlock (Gros- 
venor Square), Pdes- 
byfctian ... 

Manchester, • Church 
Teachers’ Institution- 

Manchester (Col¬ 
legiate District) - N.S. 

Manchester (Granby 
Bow) - • - N.S. 


• £ s. d. £ a, d. 

. . • - 6 0 8} 15? 3 4 

July20.1846 6 1? Oi 88 10 0 

- - - 14 d 81 43 0 8 

? 6 6 ) 1?0 10 0 

- - 1? 19 6i - 

* • - 6 19 8« 

• - • <S 12 81 163 2 *6 

- - • 10 1 ? 2 - 


616 0 0 Aug. 6,1846 12 17 11 99 11 8 


£ «. (2. £ s. (L 


3 2 5 65 IS 4 


10 0 0 Mar. 11,1864 14 18 0 - 

240 0 0 Nov.22,1843 7 1 9J11S 8 4 ' 

60 0 0 Feb. 3.1849 

30 0 0 Sept. 18,1864 

167 10 0 Dec.lL 1861 218 2 


184 10 0 Jan. 16,1862 4 0 OJ 

92 17 6 April 6,1863 

-■--■- 368 I 

80.0 0 Dec. 16,1841 1 17 9i 

364 0 0 Jan. 19,1846 7 0 Si 30 0 0 


8 10- 0 18 10 0 


*300 0 0 Aug. 9,1837 6 7 8i 86 0 0 

20 0 0 July 30,1846 
100 0 0 .Tune26,1849 
49 0 0 Nov. 4,1851 

.6 17 10} 169 1 8 

.. 216 26 00 

.7 1 10) 63 15 0 

. 4 6 8 8 IS 4 


221 0 0 April 6,1854 11 13 4} 8 0 0 


•400'O 0 Aug. 24,1836 
200 0 0 Mar.31,1845 8 6 6il04 0 0 


42? 16 8 

H 3 0 


278 10 0 


273 12 6 I 




























ScowlsGh'ditiM 









SchdoU hided Puik 


A* 

Kamo and ^ 
Denouunatioit of 
School. 


liANCASHiEE—con^. 

Preston (Walker 
Street) - . R.C, 

Preston, St.Wilfrcd’s . 
(Fox Street) • R.C. 

Quernmorc • - N.S. 

Rooden Lane (Man- ” 
Chester) Mixed - P.S. 

Badcliffo - • N.S. 

Radcliife Close, Boys 
and Girls - -^Ves. 

Rainford.near Ci*ank 
Hill, Mixed • N.S. 

Rainford, St. He¬ 
len’s, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S.* 


Rainhill - • • R.C. 

Ravenhead (Plato * 
Glass Company’s) B.S. 
Raweliffe Hall - N.S. 

Rawtonstall • - N.S. 

Risley, Boys and 

Girls • Presbyterian 
Read - - . N.S. 

Rochdale - • N.S. 


Rochdale • • B.S. 

Rochdalo • - Wes. 

Rochdale, St.John'8 R.C. 
Ryecroft • • B.S. 

Salesbury, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Salford, St.^lathias’ N.S. 

Salford, Ch. Ch. - T^!s. 
Salford(GrcatQeorgo 
Street) Model - N.S. 
Salford, St. Bartho- 
lomc^y’8 • - N.S. 


Salfoid, Scotch 

Presbyterian 
Salford, New Jerusalem 
Church - - - 

Salford (Broughton 
Road) • - - Wes. 

Salford, St. John’s • R.C. 
SainlosWry • • N.S. 

Satterthwaite and 
Rusland • • N.S. 

Scarisbrick, Ch. Sch. - 
Scorton - • -B.S. 

Scotforth - • N.S. 

Soaforth - • N.S. 

Sharpies (Messrs. 
Ashworths’) • B.S. 

Shaw - - • N.S. 

Sl^aw . - . Wes 

Shuttloworth • N.S. 

Skerton, Girls and 
infants • - N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Futures. 


Grants Grants' 

for to . Grants 

School Certifl. , , 

Books cated Assistant 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers 



Grants 

on Capita- 

account tion 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


£ s. d. B 
S6 10 0 


au 2 
201 % 0 


78 15 0 
52 10 0 


190 10 0 
43 6 8 


1 13 4 
67 0 0 

899 1 8 
670 0 0 
855 18 4 
312 15 0 

398 18 4 
123 10 0 
298 0 0 


23 15 0 
82 10 0 

166 It 8 10 9 . 0 


187 16 8 1313 0 
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ScJiOola aided hy Pcmdiamenta/ry Grants. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants < 
to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

, 

^ Grants 

P on 
account 
of Pupil* 
teachers. 

Capita* 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Lakcashiee— co»<. 

£ 5. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 5. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 3. 

i. 

£ s. d. 

Smallbridgo, St. 













John's - - N.S. 

*200 0 

0 

Jan. 30,1830 

6 2 

3 

Ill 6 

0 

• 

. 

237 11 

s 

25 8 0 

SmithiU’s Deane • N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Pcb.10,1813 










Southport.Ch.Ch., Boys, 



* 










Girl's, aiid Infts. N.5^. 

•B7 0 

0 

M.ar. 14,1838 










.. .. .. 

315 0 

0 

Nov. 8,1854 










Southport • • B.S. 

*60 0 

0 

Jan. 8,1830 










Southport.St.Mai’y’s 11.C. 

• 

- 

... 

1 0 

0 








South^orc • - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

Nov. 17,1846 










Spotland - - N.S. 

•163 0 

0 

Oct. 28,1837 

3 11 

4J 








M • " » 

13 19 11 

Feb. 27,1846 










»» * " »» 

13 12 

6 

April 12.1848 










»> • " J» 

3 16 

8 

Nov. 22,1853 










> . . , 

23 3 

0 

Nov. 22,1853 










Stand - - - N.S. 

•270 0 

0 

Jan. 25,1837 










Standish - - N.S. 

• 

. 

. 

3 3 

4i 

6 17 

6 






Stanley. St. Anne’s N.S. 

436 0 

0 

May 14,1847 

6 1 

‘8 








Staveloy-in-Cartinel, 













Endowed Ch. Sch. 

32 0 

0 

July 29,184S 


* 








Stoncficld • - N.S. 

•60 0 

0 

Jan. 18,1837 










Stretford • • N.S. 

370 0 

0 

Nov. 5,1845 

. 


132 0 

0 

• 

. 

190 6 

3 

■ 

Sutton - - . N.S. 

• 

- 

. 

6 0 

0 

8 6 

8 






Swinton.Industrial P.IJ. 

- 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

93 0 

0 

r 

Sjmonstonc * • N.S. 

•S2 0 

0 

Oct. 3,1840 

0 10 

8f 








Tarleton • - N.S. 

•120 0 

0 

Aug. 3,1839 










Tarlton, the Holmes, 













Boys and Girls • N.S. 

166 0 

0 

Jan. 18.1848 










Thornham - - N.S. 

*100 0 

0 

Bee. 12, ISIO 










Tockholos • - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Mar. 19,1846 










Todmorden • - N.S. 

500 0 

0 

Pcb. 19,1845 









L 

Toiige-cum-Alkington 










, 


■ 

N.S. 

188 0 

0 

July 6,1847 









; 

Tottington • - N.S. 

•90 0 

0 

Feb. 11, laoe 

. 

• 

8 15 

0 

« 

- 

35 16 

8 

8 8 -D 

.. ■ • s. 

•99 0 

0 

May 28,1836 










Townley - - E.C. 

. 


. 

1 0 

8 

50 0 

0 

• 

- 

146 0 

0 


Toiteth - - - B.S. 

. . 

. 

• . . 

. 

. 

11 0 

0 






Trawden • • N.S. 

110 0 

0 

June 9,1843 










Tunstead - - N.S. 

*110 0 

0 

July 29,1842 

2 14 

«s 







t 

Ulneswaltoii - - N.S. 

35 0 

0 

Bee. 8,1846 









; 

Ulverstone - - N.S. 

•150 0 

0 

Aug. 2,1831 

. 


18 0 

0 

. 


4 3 

4 


ITnswortli - • AVes. 

. 

. 

. 

4 0 

oi- 

. 

. 

> 


2 10 

0 


Hnworth - - N.S. 

3C0 0 

0 

Aug. 12,1846 

4 5 

14 

. 


. 


15 0 

0 


>» • “ » 

60 0 

0 

June 11,1847 









L 

» “ " >» 

12 0 

0 

Jnn. 25,1849 









t 


20 0 

0 

Jan. 20,1851 









1 

Dphoiland, Girls - N.S. 

118 0 

0 

jMar. 21,18.50 

1 16 

Oi 








Upholland, (Mixed) N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Mar. 21,1850 

1 15 

5 

22 18 

4 

• 

- 

31 13 

4 

13 10 0 

„ .. .. 

8 5 

4 

• an. 18,1851 










AValkden liloor • N.S. 


. 

. 

3 « 111 

U3 6 

8 

41 B 

0 

577 0 

0 


Walmereloy.Ch.Ch. N.S. 

•150 0 

0 

Pcb. 22,18-10 

. 


. 


. 


202 5 

0 


Walmsley - - N.S. 

•200 0 

0 

June 17,18-40 










,, - - „ 

150 0 

0 

Bcc. 18,1846 










Walton-le-Dale - N.S. 

•300 0 

0 

May 25,1836 









j 

Walton-on-thc-Hill N.S. 

. 


... 

1 17 

65 

16 10 

0 


. 

15 0 

0 


Wardle - - N.S. 

270 0 

0 

Jan 13,1814 

3 12 

04 








Wargravc • - N.S. 

450 0 

0 

Oct. 9.1845 

6 2 

2} 

99 12 

6 

. 


166 14 

2 

6 10 0 

»» " " >» 

45 0 

0 

Feb. 7,1846 










.« • - - a. 

20 0 

0 

Aug. 19,1852 









; 

■WarrinKton, St. Paul’s 












i 

and Trinity - N.S. 

360 0 

0 

Bee. 9,1853 

4 8 

0 







! 

■\Varrin(rton, Par. Model 










* 


i 

School, Boys 

•415 0 

0 

Juno 28,1834 

10 7 

24 

90 15 

0 

• 


296 0 

0 


»> 

•85 0 

0 

PcH! 6,1839 










»> «» 

.31 1 

0 

June 2,1851 










„ Girls 

574 10 

0 

May 23,1850 

. 


100 10 

0 



426 13 

4 


t. .. • • . 

76 0 

0 

Bee. 17,1850 










Warrington - B.S. 

235 0 

0 

Aug. 4.1841 

14 7 

Bi 

129 0 

0 


. 

763 10 

0 


»» “ “ 

GO 10 

0 

•Tuty 24,1851 










*» " " »> 

18 0 

0 

Oct. 2,1852. 










»> " * J» 

100 0 

0 

Nov. 4,1854. 





















Schools aided by Parliameniary Orants. 
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Name andS^ 
Denomination of 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 


LANCASnlEE— 


Grants Grants _ 

for to Grants 

School Ccrtifl- , , 

Books cal^ Assistant 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers.j 


£ s. (l.\ £ e. d. 


Warrington, St. ^ 
Alban’s - - E.tl. 

Waterhead, Boys, 

Girls, and Infants, 

N.S. 

Waterloo, Ch.Ch. N.S. 

Wavertrec, Infants B.S. 
WensloyFold -N.S. 

Wliallcy - -‘nIs. 

Whwlton I^’.S. 

■Vniittington - N.S. 

White Coppice - N.Si 

Wliittlc-le-Woods n’.S. 
Widnes Dock - N.S. 

Wigan, St.Tliomas’, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Wigan, St. George’s N.S. 
Wigan, St. Catherine’s, 
N.S. 

Wigan (Mixed) 

Presbyterian 
Wigan, St. Mary’s - K..C. 
Wigan, St. Patrick’s R.C. 
Wigan, St. John’s - E.C. 

’Withington - - N.S. 

Witlmcll Mill - Wes. 
Witton, St. Mark’s N.S. 
Woolton - - N.S. 

Woolton. Little - N.S. 

Worsle.V - - N.S. 

Ycaland Conyers - N.S. 


187 13 4 Mar. 14,1854 
108 0 0 Jan. 2,1842 
105 0 0 Sept. 17,1851 

210 0 0 Apr. 25,1845 
35 0 0 May 1,1848 
•40 0 0 May 18,1836 
183 0 0 Apr. 1,1847 
60 0 0 Feb. 8,1844 


45 0 0 
SO 0 0 
•63 0 0 


Aug. 15,1841 
Oct. 2,1841 
Dei*. 20,1834 
Mar.31,1841 


0 7 61 - 


1 12 6! 60 10 8 
4 5 4 


12 2 
0 16 7i 


360 0 0 May 12,1847 11 5 OJ 
•306 0 0 Nov. 7,1839 


•450 0 0 July 18,1835 
90 0 0 Sept. 1,1852 


90 0 0 Sept. 1,1852 1 0 0 

. 1 10 0 

. 10 2 

38 0 0 Nov. 1% 1851 10 13 4 

100 0 0 Dec. 18,1841 119 

2 5 8 Apr. 14,18-48 

- • - - ■ 2 19 8 

204 0 0 J«n. 13,1.816 

300 0 0 Aug. 31,1848 

110 0 0 May 8,1815 

27 0 0 Aug. 23,1845 

.5 16 11 115 18 

76 0 0 Nov. 3,18-11 


25 0 0 
21 0 0 


Grants 

on Capita- 

account tion 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


£ «. <f. £ a. isl. 


244 2 6 
190 3 4 


LEICESTEESniKE. 

Appleby - - B.S. 

Asliby-dc-la-Zouch N.S. 

Aylestone ’- - N.S. 

Bardon Park - B.S. 

Barkstono - - N.S. 

•Bclgrave . - - N.S. 

Belton . . - N.S. 

Blaby - - - N.S. 

Blackfordby - N.S. 
Bowden, Great - N.S. 

Branstoneand Eaton, 

N.S. 

Broughton Astley N.S. 
Buckminster - N^. 

Burbage - - NTS. 

Burbage - ,-Wes. 
Coalvilio - - N.S. 

Croxton Keyrial - N.S. 

Dalby, Old - • B.S. 

Gilniorton - - N.S. 

Griffydain, Mixed 
and Infants - Wes. 

Harborough,Market N.S., 

Harborough, Market B.S. I 


10 0 0 
•250 0 0 
5 18 0 


Feb. 5,18-12 
Nov. 22,1837 
Aiir. 17,1850 


75 0 0 Feb. 10,1845 


•00 0 0 Feb.«. 1810 
82 0 0 Feb. 16,1814 
3 13 6 Sept. 1,1849 
125 0 0 Dee. 12,1849 
20 0 0 Dee. 0,18-14 
,•00 0 0 Mar. 13,1839 

70 0 0 Jan. 11,1845 
95 0 0 Dec. 8,1847 
• -10 0 0 Apr. 15,1842 


•70 0 0 Dec. 24,18,30 
4 0 0 Sept. 9,1846 
75 0 0 June 13,1816 


411 - 

-i 39 11 8 


2 0 0 68 3 4 
10 8 


3 3 OJ 61 6 0 
13 1 - 


319 16 8 July IS, 1854- 1 18 8 

•100 0 0 Sept, 1836 - - - 32 10 6 

60 0 0 May 13,1843 

•205 0 0 Jan. 12,1839 


173‘15 0 

76 0 0 2 3 0 

- 11 2 0 


95 0 0 8 14 0 


166 10 0 

- - • 7 0 0 









Sctoois aideS, ty Pdrtiamekta^ Iranis. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Amount. payment. 



Grants ^ , -Grants 

to Grants # on 
Cortifl- . to , account 
civted Assistant ofPupil- 
Tcaclicrs. ieachors. teachers. 



LEibBSTEBSHinK—CO«f. 

Harby - - - NE. 

Hatheni - - N.S. 

Heather - - N.S. 

Higham.«n-the-Hill 

N.S. 

Hinckle^Holy Tri¬ 
nity, Boys and. 

Girls - - - N.S. 

Hose - - N.S. i 

Hugglescoto - - N.S. 

Ibstock . - . N.S. 

Ibstock • - B.S. 

^wirortli - - N.S. 

Kibworlh • Beau¬ 
champ - • N.S. 

Kilwortb, South - N.S. 

Knighton • - I^!s. 

Knipton - - N.S. 

Leicester, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

Leicester (Curaon 
Street), Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

Leicester, St. Mar¬ 
garet’s - - N.S. i 

Ijeicester, St. Ni- ! 

cholas’. Central - N.S. 

Leicester(Hill Street) 
Boys and Girls • B.S. 

Leicester, Infants - B.S. 

Leicester, Great 
Meeting Day - B.S. 

Loughborough, 

Emanual, Infant N.S. 

Loughborough • Wes. 

Melton Mowbray, I 

Free, Boys and 
Girls - - -N.S. 

Melton Mowbray, 
Infant, Church 
School 


_ £ «. (1. £ s. d. £ t. d. 

.1 13 4 

254 0 0 May 3,1860 - 4 7 7 61 6 0 - - 

40 0 0 Jan. 13,1840 

•4G 0 0 Dee. 28,1838 

220 0 0 Deo. 6,1848 - 4 15 7' - - • 

60 0 0 May 0,1846 

•61 0 0 Mar. 8,1838 

-. 18 6 0 • 

81 0 0 Apr.2n,1848 2 19 0 - - - 

40 0 0 Aug. 17,1862 

133 0 0 Jan.8,1840- 1 7 lOJ 45 0 0 • 

115 0 0 July 4,1813 - - 71 0 0 - 

•40 0 0 May 23,1835 2 0 SJ 

41 0 0 Dce.15,1851 

45 0 0 Feb. 18,1841 1 19 Hi 


162 8 4 May 29,1841 


1 19 Hi 
1 13 4 - 

8 18 SJ 87 16 8 


237 3 4 Jon. 28,1853 4 7 2i - 

•425 0 0 Oct.24,1835 


• • 53 6 0 


•760 0 0 Dcc.13,1834. 8 0 8 - 

•100 0 0 May30,1838 I 


150 0 0 Apr. 13,1854 


7 18 4i 49 10 0 


6 18 3} - 


and Girls” - 
Quomdon 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

Bedmill - 
Rothiey 

- n’!s. 

- N.S. 

Scalford - 
Shamford 
Sheepshed 

^ N.’S. 

- N.S, 

- N.S. 

Shcepy - 
Stapleton 

Stoke Golding 
Stonesby * - 
Swepstone - 
Thringstonc - 
Thunnaston - 

^ n”s. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

Twyford . . N.S. 

TWyford - - Wes. 

Walttiam v>n - the • 
Wolds - . N.S. 

Whiswick - . N.S. 

Whatton, Long . N.S. 
Wigston, Great - N.S 


20 0 0 May22,1852 4 19 6 103 8 4 


100 0 0 Mar. 11,1654 
220 0 0 Aug. 20,1848 


10 9 

2 li^ 4 17 10 0 

19 1 

3 2 2 77 4 2 


85 0 0 Dec. 4,1818 
•48 0 0 May 10,1837 
12 0 0 A^r.15,1847 

•69 0 0 Sept.H,18S9 
17 3 4 Apr. 12,1853 
20 0 0 Alir.0,1846 
70 0 0 May 11,1810 
•200 0 0 Nov. 25,1837 
17 0 0 Jan. 2,18.50 
108 0 0 Mar. 9,1848 
76 0 0 Mar. 25,1848 
40 0 0 Dec. 10,1842 
14 0 Apr. 7,1854 
40 0 0 Nov. 7,1844 
62 10 0 July 10,1841 
125 0 0 May 30,1846 
15 0 0 July30,1840 

64 0 0 Msr.Hl846 


160 0 0 Feb. 20,1847 2 3 5i] 10 10 0 - 

•46 0 0 Nov. 12,1838 

.I 14 3 4 

60 0 0 JulyH,1843 1 0 71 

86 0 0 Aug. 17,1844 


30 12 6 

1C9 10 8 15 0 0 


282 0 0 
196 0 0 


1 10 0 
12 6 0 






















Schools aj^d hy P^aii^ioi/r^^ 


Natnoaitd '% 
Denomination <n 
Schdol. 


LEiCESTXRsniBB—eon^. 

Woodhonse • • N.S. 

Woodvillo - - N.S. 

Wymeswold • • N.sT 


LlirCOLESHlBB. 

Barkestone • • N.S. 

Barton-on-IIumber N.S. 
Barton-on-Humber wes. 
Bassingham • -Wea. 

Beesby • - - N.S. 

Bennington. Long - N‘S. 


Bicker • . - N.S. 

Binbrooke - • N.S. 

Blyton - . - N.S. 

Bolingbrokc. Old, 

Girls - . - N.S. 

Bolingbroke, ’bid. 

Boys • • • N.S. 

Bolingbroke, New, 

Boys - . ■ N.S. 

Boston • - • N.S, 

Boston, West Church 

N.S. 

Boston - • - B.S. 

Boston, Industrial - Wes. 
Bottesford - - N.S. 

Brocklesby Park • N.S. 
Broughton, Brant • Wes. 
Burton Goggles - Par. 
Cockerington • N.S. 
Colsterworth • N.S. 
Coningsby • - N.S. 

Coningsby • • Wes. 

Deeping, St. James’ N.S. 
Donington-on-Bainc N.S. 



Dunston 
Epworth 
Ferry 
Poston • 
Gainsborough 
Gainsborough 
Gainsborough 
Gayton*lo«Mar.sh 
Grantham, Sunday 
and Infants 
Grantham, Boys 

Grantham ’ • 
Grantham,St.Mary 
Grimsby 
Ilalton Hologato 
Harmston 
Hockington • 
Holpringham, Cl 
School 

llolboach. Girls 
Holbeach, St. John 
Mixed 

Homcastlo - 
Huttoft - - 


Date of 
Payment. 


, Grants Grants' 
for • to 

School Certifl- 
Books catod 


! Grants 
: tO; 

Assistant 


and Maps. Teachers. Teachers 




49 0 0 

819 0 0 

2 ^ 10 0 

32 10 0 5 15 0 

16 0 0 7 0 0 


240 f4 2 


16 16 8 1 9 .13 




















196 S(AooU aided" If Orwits. 















SclmU aided hy 19T 


Grants 

for 

pi School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

' 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of P»pil- 
teachoTS. 

£ s. d. 
1 18 lOi 

£ s. d. 

23 10 0 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

77 18 4 

2 13 4J 

S 0 0 
14 S 4 


• 

6 13 4 

15 IG lOi 

107 8 4- 
313 1 8 

- - 

271 10 0 
902 5 0 

6 3 4 

76 10 0 

- 

117 0 0 

- 

48 2 6 

- 

444 5 0 

25 13 C 

48 15 0 

- 

1,101 14 2 

7 13 GI 

16 2 6 

- ' • 

486 13 4 

7 9 6 

31 10 0 


458 5 10 

5 5 8i 

71 5 0 

- 

470 13 .4 

3 14 01 




1 10 6i 

5 16 21 

25 1 8 

• 

• 

- 

.34 3*4 

432 7 6 

12 16 6} 

6 0 21 

95 0 0 

- 

443 10 10 

10 10 8 

- 

- 

0 13 4 

5 10 01 

28 15 0 

» • 

SO IS 4 

10 1 4 

. 

n • 

* 317 16 8 

I 14 6 8 

21118 4 

• • 

1 649 0 0 


Name and 
Benominatvou of * 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Ektures. 


Amount. 


Bate of 
Payment. 


Capita¬ 

tion’ 

Grants. 


IiIlICOI.IlSHIBB—co»<. 
Wrawby - - N.S. 


M1DDI.ESBX. 

Acton, Bots and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Acton ... Wes. 

Albany Street (Little) 

St. Anne’s - - R.C. 

Audley Street,North, 

St. Mark’s . N.S. 

Baldwin’s Gardens N.S. 

Baldmn’s ' ’piaoe, 
St.John’s - N.S. 

Barbican, St. Giles’ B.S. 

Barnabas, St. (Old 
Street) , - - N.S. 

Bayswatcr; - - N.S. 

Bedfont ■ - N.S. 

Bethnal Green(Ab- 
bey Street) • B.S. 


BothnalGreen(Ga8- 
coigno Place) ■ B.S. 


Bethnal Green, St. 
Andrew’s, Boys, 
Girls,and Infants N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 

Bartholomew’s - N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 
James’ the Great N.S. 


Bethnal Green, St. 

Jolm’s - - N.S. 

Bethnal Green, St. 
Judo’s, Boys, 

Girls, and Infts. - N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 
Matthew’s - N.S. 

Bctlinal Green, St. 
Matthias’, Boys, 

Girls, and Infts. - N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 
Peter’s, Boys, 

Girls, and Infts. - N.S. 

Bethnal Green, St. 

Philip’s - - N.S. 

Bethnal Green, St. . 

Simon’s Zelotes - N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 
Thomas’, Boys, 
Girls, and Infts. N.S. 
Blackfriars, Infants N.S. 
Blandford Square, 

Girls - - It.C. 

Bloomsbiwy, St. 
George’s • - N.S, 


£ s. d. 

GO 0 0 
GO 0 0 
AW 6 


153 0 0 


. 

28 0 0 

10 0 0 


•150 

*250 

108 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


•760 0 0 
407 0 0 
200 0 0 

470 0 0 
100 0 0 
80 10 0 
60 0 0 


305 0 0 

400 0 0 

401 0 ,0 
9 18 0 

20 0 0 

GOO 0 0 

600 0 0 

20 0 0 
60 0 0 

404 0 0 


9 19 0 
6G1 13 4 


400 0 0 


683 0 0 
142 0 0 


Sept. 22,1842 
May 4,1846 
Apr. 14,1849 


Jan. 15,1863 


Mar. 22,1848 
Jan. 2571849 


Sept.10,1835 

Nov. 18,1837 

Jan. 17,1848 

Oct. 10,1839 
Peb. 18,184.3 
Aug.ll,18£il 

May 19,1811 
Aug. 8,1812 
Sept. 24,1860 
Mar. 18 ,1864 

Jan. 3,1846 

Bee. 19,1846 

Apr.l5,184S 
June 22,1848 
Sept. 1,1861 

Peb. 23,18 43 

Bee. 1,1848 

Apr.28,ll«45 
Mays, 1849 

Apr. 30,1862 


Juno 22,1848 
Oct. 23,1862 


Bec.19,1845 


Scpt.26,1851 
June 19,1847 


£ I, dl 












19 ^ Schools aided hy Parliamentary Chrants, 


Name and 
^Denomination of 
School. • 

' 

GranEsfor 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Pixtui*es. 

Grants 

for 

lichool 
«0()k8 
and Maps. 





Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Tcachei‘8. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Putnl- 
teachers. 

Capita¬ 

tion 

Grants, 

Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

Middlebkx— co»<. 

£ *. 

d. 


£ t. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ 

#. 

d. 

£ ». 

d. 

£ $. d. 

Bloomsbury. St. 














Georgo tneMar- 














tyr - . - N.S. 

m m 

m 

WWW 

0 1 

5 

65 0 

0 

50 

0 

6 

69 10 

9 


Brentford. Old - N.S. 

•85 0 

0 

Doc.28, 1839 











Brentford. Now - N.S. 

•90 0 

0 

Oct. 21.1840 











Brentford • - B.S. 

250 0 

0 

July 22.1384 

10 17 

8 

140 10 

0 

. 



816 16 

8 


Bromley, St. Leo- 



May 11,1839 











nard’s, Bo.vs, 














Girls, and Infts. - N.S. 

17 10 

0 

Mavl9,1849 

. 


15 0 

0 

. 


• 

25 0 

0 


.. .. • .. 

3 40 0 

0 

Auk. 21,1852 











Bromley and Bow • B.S. 

125 0 

0 

Mary 11,18.89 











Brompton - • N.S. 

400 0 

0 

Oct. 14,1842 

• 


62 2 

6 

8 

6 

8 

476 15 

0 



42 0 

0 

Oct. 4,1848 











Bunhill Row. Boys 














• and Girls - ■ R.C. 

• 

. 

... 

11 2 

0 

• 


. 


• 

221 13 

4 


Camden Town - N.S. 

•100 0 

0 

Aprils, 1839 

13 17 

45 

142 10 

0 




833 13 

4 



500 0 

0 

Jan.11,1849 












25 9 

4 

July 30,1850 


• 









Charterhouse, St. 














Thomas\ Upper 














and Lower • • N.S. 

330 0 

0 

June 9,1847 

72 13 

0 

221 8 

4 

158 

0 

0 

1,858 0 

0 


*» »» »* 

100 0 

0 

Auk. 25,18.47 











M »» »* 

27 1 

6 

Sept. 25,18 IS 











»» »» *» 

11 1 

4 

Jan. 2.5,18-19 











»> >» »» 

100 0 

0 

Nov. 2-4,1852 











•. .1 »• 

1,954 13 

4 

Apr. 6,1853 











Chelsea, St. Mark’s, 














Practising - N.S. 

753 0 

0 

Jvinc21,1854 

. 


- 

- 

- 


• 

411 10 

0 


Chelsea, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

318 0 

0 

1)00.10,1813 

3 

35 

21 0 

0 

• 


• 

232 0 

8 


»» >» >» 

12 0 

0 

Feb. 11,1847 











.. .. 

112 10 

0 

Jan. 29,1852 











Chelsea, St. Jude’s N.S. 

206 0 

0 

Apr. 4,1846 

7 15 

95 

10 15 

0 







.. • .. 

10 0 

0 

Sept. 14,1847 











Chelsea. St. Luke’s, 














Park Chapel - N.S. 

14 6 

8 

Mar. 8,1852 

5 6 

35 

54 8 

4 

. 



112 10 

0 


Chelsea. St. Luke’s, 














Parochial • N.S. 

. • 

. 

... 

7 12 

05 

88 0 

0 

. 


. 

359 18 

4 


Chels^, St. Saviour’s 














N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Scpt.13,1847 

5 18 

0 

17 0 

8 

. 


• 

67 0 

0 


Chelsea, U pper Trini^^ 

•63 0 

0 

Nov. 8,1.837 

n 0 

0 

99 0 

0 




878 11 

8 



100 0 

0 

May 15,1847 












25 0 

0 

July 27,1843 











»» » " »» 

15 10 

0 

Aug. 2,1848 












15 0 

0 

Oct. 23,1851 











.. ,, - .. 

12 0 

0 

Oct. 20,1854 











Chelsea.St. .Joseph’s R.C. 


. 

... 

. 


. 


• 



149 6 

8 


City Road. St. ’ 














Mathew’s, Boys 














and Girls - - N.S. 

250 0 

0 

May 18,1853 

2 o( n 

5 0 

0 







Clerkenwel), Lamb 














and Bias BaftKcd Sch. 

18 8 

2* 

An».12,1848 











ClerkcnweU - • R.C. 

. • 

. 

. 

8 17 

4 









Crown Court, Dniry 














I^ano - Ch. of Scot. 

375 0 

0 

Aug. 23,1840 











Dufour’s Place, St. 














Edward’s - • R.C. 

. 


• 

4 11 

05 

• 


• 


. 

36 10 

0 


Dunstan’e, St., in 














the West * - • N.S. 

. . 


. 

3 13 

4 

40 10 

0 

. 



11 6 

0 


Edmonton, Upper, 














Girls and Infants N.S. 

118 0 

0 

Apr, 7,1852 











Endeld Highway 

- 













St. James’ Chapel 














N.S. 

•203 0 

0 

Dec. 13,1834 











Bhflcld, Jesus Chapel 

« 













N.S. 

75 0 

0 

Apr. 11,1850 









, 


Enfield - - - Rs. 

•200 0 

0 

Jan. 1,18-10 









' 


Enfield - • - N.S. 

• r 










80 0 

0 

3 2 0 

Parringdon Street 














(Harp Alloy) . B.8. 

- *■ 


- 

3 d 

21 

33 8 

4 



- 

127 0 

0 













Schools aided by Pa/dicmentary Qromts. 






Grants for 




1 





Building, Enlargement, 

Grants 

Grants 



Grants 


Capita- 


Improvements, or 4 

for 

to 

urancs | 

on 


Denomination of 
School. 

• 


Fixtures. ' 

School 

Certift- 



aceount 

tion 





Books 
and Maps. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Assistant: 

of Pupil 
teachers 


Grants. 

Amount, 

Date of 
Payment. 

Teachers,' 

• 

Middlesex— co»<. 

£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ j*. 

i. 


Finchley, Holy Trini^, 
InUiistrial - - N.St 

300 

0 

0 

Apr. 29,1848 
Mar, 9,1849 

5 0 10 

5 0 0 



234 18 

4 

1' 

n » “ »» 

200 

0 

0 







- 1 

»» »> ' »» 

AOO 

0 

0 

Dec. 2,1851 








Fincliloy. - li!s. 

*10 

0 

0 

Mar, 31.1852 








GO 

0 

0 

Jan. 9,1313 








Finsbury, St. James’. 

Curtam Road, Boys, 
Girls, and Infants N.S. 

600 

0 

0 

Apr. 20,18.54 

. 

. 



52 0 

0 


Finsbury, St. Paul’s N.S. 
Fisher Street, Rod • 

365 

0 

0 

Aug. 14,1846 


• 






Lion Square - B.S. 

Friern-Barnet, Boys 

•334 

0 

0 

July 18,183.1 








and Girls - - N.S. 

373A0 

0 

May 9,1354 

2 9 5 






• 

Fulham, All Saints’ N.S. 
Fulham, St. Mary’s 

» - 


- 

. 

3 7 6 

75 13V 4 

“ 

• 

296 19 

2 


(North Knd) - N.S. 

142 

0 

0 

Aug. 10,1848 








Fulham.St.Thomas’ R.C. 

. 



. 

2 2 8 

103 10 10 

. 

. 

270 6 

8 


Gate Street, Lin- 




• 








coin’s inn Fields R.C. 
Georpj’s, St., in the 

100 

0 

0 

July 15,1851 

7 10 0 

- 

• 

• 

3.32 5 

0 


East, St. Mary’s 












(Johnson Street), 












ti pper, Boy s,Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

1,073 

0 

0 

Jan. 10,181® 

11 10 53 

1.52 12 6 


. 

886 11 

8 


Geor{re’s, St.,in the 











East, O'u Ch. 
(WfUbinr’iStveet) 












bower N.S. 

175 

0 

0 

Nov. 6,1841 

- 

27 10 0 

. 

• 

280 18 

4 


Giles’, St., :.i Iho 











Fielils - - - N.S. 

Gordon S([nare, All 
Saints’- - - N.S. 

- 


" 

- 

3 3 45 







20 

4 

0 

July 0,1848 

It 11 0 

26 13 4 

. 

. 

718 15 

0 


.. 

15 

5 

4 

Aug. 12,18’t8 








Hackney Road 











(Ann’s Place) • B.S. 

200 

0 

0 

Oct. 2,18H 








.. .. " »» 

40 

0 

0 

Oct. 30,1815 








Hackney Road (Wey- 











moutli Terrace) - B.S. 

600 

0 

0 

.luuellMSM 

10 11 0 

73 0 10 

. 

• 

883 10 

0 


»» » " »> 

9 

7 

2 

Mar. 8,1850 








. 

85 

0 

0 

Oct. 16,1850 








Hackney, “VV^est • 
HaKgerstono, St. 
Mary's, Boys, 

•200 

0 

0 

Aiig.27,1838 

10 4 10 

73 10 0 

■ 

■ 

5 0 

0 


Girls, and Infants N.S. 

•210 

0 

0 

Apr.10,1839 

4 17 5 

71 10 0 

. 

. 

838 12 

6 


»> it “ »» 

lit 

0 

0 

Mar. 28, 1843 








» »> • »» 

7 

0 

6 

Nov. 9,1848 








it >» " it 

20 

0 

0 

Jan. 25, 18 49 


• 






.. .. • 

25 

0 

6 

Oct. 18^1853 








Haggerstono • • B.S. 

Hammersnnth,Boys 

♦60 

0 

0 

Feb. 10,1838 








and Girls • • N.S. 

Hammersmith, St. 

•120 

0 

0 

Nov, 25,1837 








Peter’s - - - N.S. 




... 

. 

24 3 4 

. 

. 

30 0 

0 


Hammci*smith, St. 












Peter’s and St. 












Paul’s • Ragged Sch. 
Hammei’smith, St. 

200 

0 

0 

Aug. 10,1853 





• 



Paul’s - - - N.S> 
Hammersmith - B.S. 
Hammersmith, St. ’ 

•150 

0 

0 

Apr. 15,1838 

6 10 Oi 

10 10 0 






Mary’s.Practising R.C, 

276 

0 

0 

July 20,1852 

20 0 0 

a 

- 

115 10 

0 


Hampstead (West 

End) . - • N.S. 

110 

0 

0 

Fob. i, 1846 







• 

Hampstead, St.John’s 





3 17} 

145 15 0 






Par. 

. 


• 

.a a 

a 


96 6 

0 


Hampstead, St. John’s 











Chapel (Downshire 
Hill), Boys and 












Girls - - . N.S. 

• 

• 

• 

a • a 

10 18 5 

03 6 8 

• 

• 

140 5 

0 










■> iNtoe Mid 

Senumiiuition of 
5 School. 


Qnmts for 

Building, Enlargement, Grante Qraiite _ , Grants 

Improvements, or .for to Grants on 

Fixtures. School CertlYl- . to account 

- Books cat^ Assistant of Pupil- 

■, . i)ate of and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 

Amount. Payment. 



Middlebbx— co»<. 
'Hampton "Wick - N.S. 
Hanwell - - - N.S. 

Jlanworth - - N.S. 

Harlington and Cran- 
i ford ... N.S. 
Harmondsworth - N.S. 
Harrow on the Hill, 

> Infents - - N.S. 

Marrow on the 
r Hill, Boys and 
Girls . - - N.S. 

Hart Street, Covent 
^Garden - - B.S. 

aiattou Garden, St. 

J Andrew’s - - Par. 

aiaj'cs - - - N.S. 

Highgato, St. Mi- 

" chahl'a. Boys, 

. Girls, and Infts. 

? Industrial - - N.S. 

Higheate - - B.S. 

Higlihury Vale - N.S. 

Higlibui-y, Church of 
, England Jlctropolitan 
Model School 

Holborn, Trinity - N.S. 
.Homo and Colonial 
/ Model School, Gray’s 
t Inn Lane 
jHornscy, Boys, Girls, 

.1 and Infants - N.S. 


Hoxton, St. John’s, 

; Boys, Girls, and 
; Infants - - N.S. 


ilsleworth Charity, 
i Boys • Ch. ofEng. 
iVisUngton, All Saints’, 
f Boys and Girls - N.S. 
iIslington.AllSaints’, 
j District, Sunday, 

; and Infants - N.S. 
'Islington, St. James’ 

1 (Holloway) - N.S. 
^Islington (Upper 
i Holloway) St. 
t John’s- - - N.S. 

^Islington, St.Mary’s N.8. 


•Islington, St. Mi- 

ohMl’s • - N.S. 

Islin^on, St. Paul’s N.S. 

Islin^on.St.^eter’s, 
Boys, Girls, and 

; Infants - - N.S. 


£ f. d, £ s. d. £ a. d. £ e. d. £ m. d, £ a, d. 

SO 0 0 Apr. 12,1846 - - -IS 15 0 

.2 10 0 - - - 229 10 0 

90 0 0 Oct. 18,1848 

180 0 0 July 24,1848 I 

75 0 0 July?, 1847 | 


•50 0 0 Aug. 22,18.88 8 15 lUHO 0 8 

210 0 0 Sept.26,185S 

♦400 0 0 Aug. 31,1839 | 


199 5 0 8 8 0 


•60 0 0 Mays, 1837 


4 IS 51 45 0 0 


1,800 0 0 July 20,1852 9 18 31109 0 0 - 

.I 16 10 0 - 

•80 0 0 Nov. 9. 1836 I 


618 6 0 S3 15 0 
4 3 4 


250 0 0 Dec. 17,18.50 3 0 51 20 0 

200 0 0 Oct. 29,1853 | 

. 3 11 11} 


9 13 01 172 18 4 155 0 0 1,020 1 8 
- !i27 17 0 - - 557 10 C 


63 0 0 July 22,1848 - 
20 0 0 Dec. 7,1848 
50 0 0 Nov. 20, 1849 


650 0 0 Scpt.15,18-4;) 18 15 0 110 15 0 ;53 15 0 962 18 4 

12 18 4 June22,1848 

803 0 0 Nov. 27,1848 
■20 0 0 Jan. 25,1849 

13 6 8 Sept. 10,1861 I 


436 15 0 Dec. 12,1863 
79 0 0 Jai..l4,184S 

i' 

•100 0 0 Dec. 22,1838 3 1 0 32 10 0 


.6 13 6 J 29 15 0 

300 0 0 Feb. 10,1843 8 2 10 81 5 0 

100 0 0 June 10,1860 
23 6 8 Juno 16,1862 


26 13 4 
416 6 10 


•216 0 0 Junc28,1834 - 
♦71 0 0 Dec. 29,1838 


100 18 4 
; 20 0 0 


■Islington, St. Ste- ’o • 
J phen’s - . - N.S. 

^Islington, Union ” 

; Chapel - B.S. 


100 0 0 Apriir7,184l 6 13 5 0 0 

324 0 0 Feb. 2,1862 
32 0 0 Apr.28,1852 

147 0 0 Oct. 12,1848 - - . 

4 7 0 Feb. 8,1847 

•200 0 0 Jan.9,1839 4 - 3 4 - 






.Sekoole aided by Pmliaramta'i^ GvmUt. 


m 


Name and 
Denomination of 
Soh6ol. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

; School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teaehers. 

Grants 

on 

account 

ofPupU- 

teachers. 

Capita¬ 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment, 

MIDDLKSEX—COM^. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ e. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ t. d. 

Isliniicton, South, 













and Peutoiivillo D.St 

500 0 

0 

Dec. 15.18 n 

0 3 

3} 

99 15 

0 

. 

. 

M50 11 

8 


>> * •• 

0 

0 

Nov. 18,1.847 










John Street, Bed* 













ford Row * - B.S. 

*500 0 

0 

Sept. It,1836 










John's Wood, St., 













St. John’s - - N.S. 

15 

8 

Sept. IP. IS 18 

10 15 

4 

220 5 

0 

- 

• 

71 14 

2 


.. • .. 

10 n 

4 

Nov. 7, 1818 










John’s Wood, St. • R.C. 

, 

. 

. 

12 1 lOJ 

130 18 

4 

- 

• 

40 16 

8 


Kciisal) Green, St, 













Johns. Bovs. . 













Girls, and Infts. • N.S. 

31-1 0 

0 

Apr. 23,1850 

Ifi 8 

2 

30 13 

4 

- 

• 

316 5 

(> 


.. .. 

00 15 

0 

Apr. 8,1833 









■ 

Kensington Free - Is.S. 

. 


. 

. 



• 

• 

• 

2 10 

0 


Kensington Gravel 

• 












Pits - - -N.S.- 

1.30 0 

0 

Mar. IP, IRW 










»» »> * >» 

7 10 

0 

Nov.Ji, 1847 










Kcnsingtoji Potteries 













N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Do*. 20,1813 










Kensington. Christ’s 













Church (Goro 













Lane) • • N.S. 

120 0 

0 

July It, 1819 

1 15 

75 

21 6 

0 






Kensington, St. Bar¬ 
nabas* (Earl St.) • Par. 

ICO 0 

0 

Dec. 27,181.S 

2 5 

4 

70 10 

0 

. 

, 

7 10 

0 


Kensington Boys 













and Girls - - B.S. 

•200 0 

0 

Jan. 11,18.33 










Kensington Gore • B.S. 

•30 0 

0 

June 2, 1838 










Kensington, Girls • R.C. 


. 

. 

2 7 Hi 

- 

- 

• 

• 

S5 10 

0 


Kentish Town, Boys, 













Girls, and Infants N.S. 

820 0 

0 

Jan. 3,1819 

8 n 

Oi 

77 15 

0 

- 

• 

124 0 

0 


. 

20 0 

0 

Aug. 8. 1810 










Kenton - . - N.S. 

33 0 

0 

Mar. IS, 1852 

0 14 

81 








Knightsbridge, All 
Saints’ • • N.S. 



. . . 

„ 

. 

30 0 

0 


. 

16 0 

0 


Latimer Chapel - B.S. 

120 0 

0 

June 17,1840 










Limehousc, St. Anne’s, 













Boys and (hrls - N.S. 

. 


- 

3 8 

82 

20 11 

8 

- 

• 

134 10 

0 


Limehouse, St. Ann’s 













Sunday and Inl ts. N.S. 

ddli 0 

0 

Mav 17,1844 










>• •* “ »» 

35 0 

0 

May 25,18-49 










Limehouse, St. John’s, 













Jlovs, Girls, aiul 













Infants - - N.S. 

701 0 

0 

Jlar. 22,-1854 

4 7 


9 15 

0 

• 

• 

2 10 

0 


Limehouse - - Wes. 

312 0 

0 

Jan. ]2,^S1^8 

13 2 lit 

90 0 

0 

- 

- 

559 10 10 


Lisson Grove - B.S. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

29 0 

0 


London, St. Sopiil- 













(dire’s (Ball’s 










• 



Court) - • N.S. 

22 10 

0 

Oct. 18,1818 

S 2 

0 

3C> 5 

0 

- 

• 

71 IS 

4 


London, Chapel Street, 













Crippliigate.Unitarian 








, 




• 

Domestic Mission 













School 

• 

• 

. 

. 4f 0 10 

4S 2 

6 

• 

• 

95 3 

4 


London Diocesan 













Board of Education - 



. . « 

38 19 

05 








London, East * R.C. 



. 

1 3 

5 

- 

• 

• 

• 

334 0 

0 


Martin’s. St. in the 













Fields - - N.S. 



... 


• 

35 16 

0 

- 

- 

68t 19 

2 


Martin’s, St. in the 













Piclds, Nortliorn N.S. 



- » • 

7 1 

4i 

31 12 

6 

• 

• 

63 6 

8 


M arv-lc-bono (Nut ford 













Place), Diocesan-' 



, • - 

i 3 

7t 

66 15 

0 

- 

• 

263 5 

0 


Marv-le-bone. Ch. Ch. 













N.S. 



• - - 

• 


34 10 

0 

- 

- , 

23 15 

0 


Marv-le-bonc.Christ’s 














•1850 

0 

Jan. 25,1837 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

223 10 

e 

* 


250 

0 

Jan.29,1849 










Marv-lc-bone.Ea8tem 









• 



• 

N.8. 

. 

• 

• • • 

11 2 

7 

82 16 

8 

• 

• 

1,258 11 

8 


Ma.ry*lc*bone, St. 













Mary’s, Western N.8. 

• 

• 

. 

10. 0 

0 


0 

• 

• 

560 15 

0 

* 


K 2 












Schools aided hy Pmlicmsntary Gwmie. 





Sehoots aided by ParUamentary Chwnide. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grtin 

to 

Corti 

catc< 

Teach 

ts 

fi- 

1 

G 

'Ar 

rants 

to 

istant 

achers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

i 

Capita* 1 
tioD ; 
Grants.' 

1 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payniont. 

ers. 

Tc 

Middlesex— coni. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

• 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ «. 

d 

£ t. d\ 

Soutliliall, lufant8 N.S. 

6i 10 

0 

Sept. 11,1852 











Southgate - Ch.Scfi. 





. 

. 


. 

. 


- 

3 6 

8 

9 W of 

SpitallU'Uls (Bell 














• 

Lane - .Tows’Sch. 

- 


. 

. . • 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 


• 

01 13 

4 


Spitalliolds (Wood 

• 














street) - - B.S. 

400 

0 

0 

Mny .s. IS-tl 

7 17 

0! 

- 

• 

- 


• 

407 15 

0 

i 

Spitallichls • • ll.C. 

. 


. 

. 

2 11 

7 

. 

• 

• 


- 

96 0 

0 


Si)ital, St. Wary’s. 














7 

JJoys, (Jirls, and 















Infants - - N.S. 

C12 15 

0 

May 0,1851 











Staines - -•N.S. 

. 


. 

. 

6 11 

H 

(!i3 5 

0 

- 


- 

190 10 

0 

11 15 o: 

Stepney, All Saints’N.S. 

400 

0 

0 

Get. 7. ISU 

7 :t 

0? 

122 3 

4 

. 


- 

605 3 

4 


Stcimoy, Trinity - N.S. 

3."0 

0 

0 

O(t.30,1S15 

7 0 

is 

lOO 0 

8 

- 


• 

402 16 

8 

> 

»» »» " >» 

1 

15 


Apr. l.j, 1817 










* < 

IT “ ” 


10 

0 

A\^L^ 12, ISIS 











1> M “ »» * 

isil 

0 

0 

June ai, 181« 











Ste]>nev. r!oat. 




• 










\ 

Endowed School 

*200 

0 

0 

Juno 1, isiio 

1) 10 

10 

14S 5 

0 

. 


. 

237 15 

0 


»» " 

32 

13 

0 

•Iniie i, is-w 











Stopnev, St. iVter’s 














i 

Infants • - N.S. 

50 

0 

0 

Nov. 27,1811 

5 10 

8 

127 17 

0 

. 


. 

73 15 

0 

i 

Stepnev, St. Philip’s 















N.S. 

4.50 

0 

0 

Feb. 1,1815 











Stepnev, St. Thomas’ 















N.S. 

400 

0 

0 

Jan. 2.'>, l.Sit 

12 4 

31 

180 10 

0 



- 

904 5 

0 

j 

»» » ■ » 

20 

0 

0 

Jan. 25, lsn> 











»» »» “ » 

100 

0 

0 

Nov. 27 1.817 










1 

>» >» ' » 

15.5 

0 

0 

June 27JS1S 











» " »» 

0 

13 

4 

I'^eb. 25, 1.S.51 











>» * .. 

18 

0 

3 

Mill-. 28, 18.11 











Stenney - - P.IJ. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 




- 

27 0 

0 


Stoke* Newington - IkS. 

*200 

0 


.Time 1,1S.3H 

- 

- 

8 2 

0 






7 

Snnlmry - JkS. 

*50 

0 

0 

June 25,1830 











Teildiincton, Public, 














t 

Hoys and GiiJs • N.S. 

. 


. 

. 

3 1 

01 

27 0 

0 

- 


- 

15 0 

0 


Tottenliani • - N.S. 

72 

0 

0 

Dee. 7,1812 

3 13 

•li 

54 0 

0 

• 


. 

82 0 

0 


»♦ ” * >» 

3 12 

4 

Jiar. 28, isi'J 











Tottenham,Trinity, 















Tnfant.s • - N.S. 

03 

0 

0 

lice. 1,1818 











Tottenham Laneas- 















terian Sehool 

. 


. 

- 

1 10 

9i’ 

• 

- 

• 


• 

110 10 

8 


Tuniham Ureiii - N.S. 

100 

0 

0 

Apr. IS, 1850 











TwieUenliam (.’oin- 















nion (Avehileacon 















Cambridge’s) • N.S. 

00 

0 

0 

Dec. 5. 1S42 

2 17 

0 


- 



- 

271 13 

4 


» >» " 

45 

0 

0 

Nov. 12, ISIO 











Twiff Polly - • IbS. 

•250 

0 

0 

Sept. 23,1830 








• 



Uxbridge Moor, St. 















Joiin’s • • N.S. 

01 

0 

0 

May IS, 1847 











. . 

70 

0 

0 

Dec. 7,18.i:i 











U\V)ri<lKe - - ll.S. 

•100 

0 

0 

Apr. 10,1836 

- 

• 

12 10 10 



• 

71 1 

8 


ViiKviit Square, St. 















^farv's, Tothill 















I'idds ■: - N.S. 

7Sfi 

0 

0 

Sept. 10,1850 

17 2 

11 ; 

175 10 

0 



. 

623 13 

4 


Walliam Green -N.S. 

•1% 

0 

0 

Aug. 31,1830 

- 

- 

5 10 

8 



. 

18 6 

8 


>» " “ » 


0 

0 

JiineP, IS 17 











Wanning. St. John’s 















B.S. 

•175 

0 

0 

Jan. 4,1835 








• 



Westbourno • • N.i. 

- 


. 

. 

6 10 

2 

21 13 

4 



• 

67 0 

0 


Westminster, (Arch- 















liiahop'DcnisonlsSiliool) 

• 


• 

- 

3 10 

01 

• 

- 

- 


- 

182 0 

0 


Westminster,Oh.Oh.. 















Bovs and Girls • N.S. 

600 

0 

0 

Dec. 1,1817 

7 12 


7S 12 

6 

- 


- 

256 10 

0 


Westminstc*r (Ciu*zon 














• 

Street Chapel) -N.S. 

• 


• 

- 

• 

• 

18 10 

0 

- 


• 

23 ii: 

0 

* 

Westminster, Bine 















Coat - - - N.S. 

• 

- 

• 

... 

• 

• 

40 0 

0 







Westminster, Church 















Schoolmasters’ Asbo- 















ciatioii 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 15 

0 







* 









ScTidols aided hy Tarliamentdry Grar^. 


Grants for 

Building, Knisrgefnent, Grants Grants Grants 

NamiB and Improvements, or for to Grants tm 

Ben-^inationof _^res^_School C^tifl- ^ „t 

. i Date of “•<! Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 

Amount. 


MIT)DJ.E3EX— 


£ 8. d.\ & s, d. 


Westminstor, St. 

Marfforot's and * 

St. John’d . N.S. *000 0 0 Fob. 21,1S35 G 1C 11 107 10 0 • - 634 10 10 

Westminster, St. , 

Anne’s, Soho -N.S..4 13 Ij 69 8 4 - • 176 10 10 

Westminster, St. 

James’ (Marshall 

Street) • • N.S..16 12 H»7 10 0 • - 1,008 10 10 

Westminster, St. James’ 

(Swal!o\vStrcc:t),OlFer' ' 

torj* School - - *60 0 0 Jnly 13,1$39 6 15 93 83 0 0 - - ' 15 0 0 

Westminster, St. 

Stephen’s - « N.S.. 8 0 8 143 0 0 - - 838 7 0 

,Westmiiister(Horse- , 

ferryRoad) Ih^- , 

tishy? • - • Wes. 2,500 0 0 Mar. 11,1852 65 17 Gl’222 15 0 l28 13 0 205 13 4 

Westminster, St. • 

Luke’s, Berwick 

Stri'et • - N.S. *250 0 0 Doc, 4,1859 5 7 Ci " 

Westminster, Han¬ 
over Square, St. 

(Seorge’s District N.S.. - 584 

Whitelands, Upper and 

Lower, PractisingN.S.. - 84 16 8- - 281 11 8 

Whitelands, Infant N.S.. -14 50 

Whitechapel, St. 

Mark’s ■ -N.S. 200 0 0 Ma>'26.1813 - - 30 0 0 • - 122 16 8 

„ „ • „ 20t 0 0 Feb. 7.1845 , 

Whitechapel, St. 

Mary’s (St. Jude’s 

District) - - N.S. 502 0 0 Mar. 12,1847 

Whitechapel • P.U. -- -- - 10 00 

Whitten, Industrial 

Scliool • - - 397 10 4 Sept. 15,1853 2 0 0 

Willesden • • N.S. .. 

Wilson ■ Street, 

Pinsbnry (White 

Cross Place) • B.S. 452 0 0 May 6,1815 

Wycliffc Cliai>el - B.S. *150 0 0 May 16,1835 


BIoxMOUTUaniRE. 


Abergavenny 
Blackwood • 
Blaenafon 
Blaina - 
Chepstow, Boy.s am 
Girls - 

Chepstow, Infants 
Court-y-bella 
Crumlm and Liam 
hilcth - 


LUngattock, Lin. 
goed (Jam3s Da¬ 
vie’s) 

Llantrisaent 

Llanwenarth 

N ewport-on-U sk 

Nowport-on-Uak 

Newport.-^n-Usk 

PontnewVnydd 

Pontypool, efiarity 


5.50 0 0 Nov. 1,1849 3 16 Ot 110 0 0 

224 0 0 Aug. 20,1846 
115 0 0 Feb. 5,1849 2 1 3 71 - 

.11 12 101 13 4 

•64 0 0 April27,1856 5 I'O 63 15 0 

l :.0 0 0 July 7, 18.5.3 . 

700 0 0 Aug. 29,1849 9 16 0| 50 0 0 

120 0 0 Jimcl6,1846 1 13 4 . 

75 0 0 MaylO, 1S48 
65 0 0 June 24,1852 
74 0 0 Jan. 10,1854 


45 0 0 
85 0 0 
00 0 0 
♦273 0 0 


Dec. 27, 1848 ^ 
Jan. 4,1849 I 
Aug. 23,1810 I 
Sept. 10,1840, 
Mar. 19,1836 < 


300 0 0 
38 14 0 
•114 0 0 
10 0 0 
6 15 10 
: 100 0 0 


Dec. 4,1846 
April 6,1854 I 
Jan. 25.1840 j 
Jan. 23.1852 I 
Mar. 8,1852 I 
Mar. 16,1852 i 


6 0 U15G 

3 14 10 14 
5 19 6} 30 


351 U 8 

443 1 8 17 10 0 


350 2 4 22 10 0 


202 14 2 
127 0 0 









. Schools aided hy Po^iapmUary Grqml^. 2 ^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Name and 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improremente, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and MapsJ 



Granfs 

on 

account 
of ]^pU- 
teaohers. 

a* 

4 

Capita^ 

tion 

Grantf^ 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Monmoothski ns—coat. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ ... 

d. 

£ t. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a* A 

Rhyranoy Iron 

Works • - - N.S. 






-10 16 0 




Skenfreth • • ll.S. 

2t 0 

0 

May 27, 1843 






.. 

>> “ “ 

21 0 

0 

June 17,1851 







Tintern Abbey - N.S.. 

•70 0 

0 

June 20,1840 






V 

Usk, Endowed • N.S. 

• 

• 

- 

3 10 

4 




• ' a 

NOEPOLK. 









. 

Albur^Ii, Boys and 

75 0 

0 

May 2,1848 







Girls ... N.S. 





• 





Aldeby . - t N.S. 

36 0 

0 

Nov. 11,1841 







Aylsliam - - N.S. 

17S 0 

0 

Oct. 19,1849 

3 19 

21 

31 0 0 

• 

IIS 8 4 


Banham - • N.S. 

. 

. 

- • - 

2 0 

Oi 





Barnham Broome • N.S. 

fiQ 10 

0 

Mar, 15,1842 

• 

. 

9 15 0 




Bench'Apton • N.fi. 

. 


- 

. 

. 

3<V10 0 




Bilney, West - N.S. 

•70 0 

0 

June 28,1834 







Bradenham, West, 



• 







Boys and Girls - N.S. 

332 5 

0 

Aug. SO, 1854 

5 0 

04 




. 

Brisley - - • N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Nov. 20,1844 







• * ’ »» 

22 0 

0 

Apr. 24,1847 







Briston . - - N.S, 

65 0 

0 

Jan. 17,1845 







Brockdish -• • N.S. 

:34 0 

(» 

Nov. 7,1845 







Brooke . - • N.S. 

•80 0 

0 

Oct. 13,1838 







Buckenham, New • N.S. 

• 


. 

1 13 

4 





Burnham.Wo.sts!atc, 










Bovs, Girls, and 










Infants - - N.S. 

320 0 

0 

May 6,1851 

4 2 

5 

58 3 4 

- 

102 0 0 


Caistor ... N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Apr. 2#1850 







Oaistor ... B.S. 

•29 0 

0 

Oct. 20, l.Wl 







Castle Acre * • N.S. 

72 0 

0 

Feb. 13,1840 







Catllcld Mixed - N.S. 

63 0 

0 

Feb. B, 1854 


. 





Castle Rising • N.S. 

. 

- 


- 

. 

20 0 0 




Chodffrave • - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Aug. 13,1844 







Claxton and Ilel- 










linffton • - N.S. 

43 0 

0 

July 24,1848 







Clenehwarton • N.S. 

7S 0 

0 

Apr. 9,18 W 







CoUishall - • N.S. 

100 0 

0 

June 21,1847 







Costcsscy • N.S. 

•50 0 

() 

Nov. IB, 1.S30 







Coste.ssov - - B.S. 

•05 0 

0 

Jan 22,1837 







Croake, North • N.S. 

. 

. 

. > • 

2 11 

4» 





Croxton - - - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Aug. 20,1347 







Denton - • - N.S. 

64 10 

0 

Mar. 20,1811 







Dereham, East - N.S. 

140 0 

0 

Nov. 24,1841 







Dereliam, East • B.S. 

160 0 

0 

Aug. 21,1841 







. 

.30 0 

0 

Feb. 20,1843 







Deopliam • • N.S. 

. 

• 

- 

1 4 

6 





Dias - - - N.S. 

107 17 

5 

J\dy 21,1848 





• 


Ditchingham - N.S. 

•50 0 

u 

Sept. 19,1840 


• 





. • 

50 0 

0 

12,18 40 








31 0 

0 

Mar. 22,1852 







Docking- • - Par. 

• . 

. 

... 

3 10 

4i 





Dowiiham Market - N.S. 

162 10 

0 

Mar.ll,18t2 

4 7 

9s 

70 16 8 

- 

61 1 8 


»» " * 

17 17 

0 

May 3,1852 







Elmham, North • N.S. 

..♦.iO 0 

0 

Fob. 10,1838 







Fakeubam, Boys 










and Girls - - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Nov. 20,1849 

4 0 

7 

127 3 4 

• 

169 13 4 



73 13 

4 

Nov. 7,1851 







.. 

ai 7 

0 

Nov. 7.1854 





• 


Fakcnham - - B.S. 

183 0 

(i 

Aug. 3,1845 








120 0 

0 

Dec. 19,1848 







Fincham- • • N.S. 

120 0 

0 

Doc. 8, 18 49 

2 0 

0 





Forncntt.St.Peter’s N.S. 

99 0 

0 

Dec. 30,1848 






> 

Forncett,St. Mary’s N.S. 

— • 

• 

... 

1 9 

74 


• • 

14 3 4 

j 

Foulsham - - N.S. 

•90 0 

0 

Deo. 5,1838 






• * 

Framinsham, Earl N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Dec. 6,18 H 






' 

Froothorpe and 









v* 

Wickhampton - N.S. 

75 0 

0 

Nov. 8,1848 

1 9 

6 




f . 

Fritton and Mom- 









I 

ingthorpe - - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Jan 1,1842 - 

• 

“ 

• 

• 

60 16 8 












•20B 


S(Ao6te mded by Pa^Ucmmiary Gwnft. 


Name and 
Penominatiou of 
Sohool. 

Grants for 

Building, Bnlargemeut, 
Improyemonts, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Gmntg 

to 

OeHia- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachei’s. 

Grants 

ou 

account 

ofPuplI- 

tcachers. 

Capitar 

tion 

Grants* 

Amount, 

Date of 
Payment. 

• Norfolk— co»f. 

£ s. 

rf. 


£ 5. 

d. 

£ s. 

a. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ s. di 

Gayton, Boys ami 













' 

6irls - - - N.S. 

73 13 

4 

Nov. IS, 18.52 











GeWestone - • N.S. 

•s« 0 

0 

Allg. 20,1835 











Goldeatono - - B.S. 

. 

. 

. 



78 7 

6 



, 

17 10 

0 


Gooderstono - - N.S. 

GO 0 

0 

Sept. 1, IS W 






f 





Harpley • - N.S. 

G2 0 

0 

July 25,1843 











HeiffUam. Potter - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Pei), 27,18 to 











Heiffham • • N.S. 

280 0 

0 

June 20,1849 

1 10 

8 









Hemfinall • • N.S. 

IDO 0 

0 

Auk. 15.1S« 











Hilgay - - - N.S. 

•75 0 

0 

Dec. 22, 1838 











Hindolveston, Boys 














and Girls • -N.S. 

75 0 

0 

Mar. 19,1817 











Hindringlmm - N.S. 

55 0 

0 

June 10.1815 











Hingham • -N.S. 

61 10 

0 

Feb. 2,1812 











Hockwold-cum-AVil- 








• 






ton - - - N.S. 

«2 10 

0 

April 10,1811 

3 10 115 

. 


. 



241 9 


7 8 0 


4 14 

0 

Feb. 11,1817 











Holme Hale • • N^S. 

• 

. 

. . • 

1 7 10 









Holkham • • N.S. 

. 

. 

• . . 

1 13 

4 

^3 15 

0 







Holt ... x.S. 

100 0 

0 

Juno 22,1843 











Lakenham, St. 














Mark’s - - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Apr. 7.1818- 

2 3 

4 

17 9 

.) 




137 13 

4 


»> »» * »» 

IG 0 

0 

Doc. 19. 1853 











>» »» " >> 

73 6 

8 

J)w.22, 18.’>3 











»♦ ». ' « 

20 14 

8 

Doc.22,18.53 











Loddon ... N.S. 

• 


. 

1 13 

4 

4 3 

4 







Lyim, St.John’s, Bovs, 














Girls, and Ihfauts N.S. 

47 10 

0 

Fel). 15,1849 

2 2 10 

72 7 

0 



• 

81 10 

0 


M »» 

598 13 

4 

June 2,18.51 

c 










Lynn, St. Alar- 














garct’s- - - N.S. 

4U 1.5 

0 

.June 1,18.50 

12 5 

n 

91 C 

8 

. 


. 

373 11 

8 


.1 ,, • ,, 

88 10 

0 

Nov. 4,1853 











Lynn, South, Ail 














Saints’ • - N.S. 

95 0 

0 

Mar. 1, ISIS 

4 18 

0 

62 10 

0 

• 



170 0 

0 


»» »» " » 

72 3 

t 

Nov. .30,1S.72 












0 

0 

.Tan. 25,18.5t 











I-ymi - - - li.S. 

MM 10 

0 

Feb. 27, IS 17 

7 n 

6J 

11 0 

0 

. 


. 

199 10 

0 


Ahu'ham - - • N.S. 

5,3 0 

0 

Alay 27, l,v W 











Alartham - • N.S. 


. 


2 G 

8 









Alassingham - - N.S. 

•50 0 

0 

Nov. 1,18.37 











Alilohani- - • N.S. 

•50 0 

0 

Feb, 28, 1835 











Alitford and I^im- 














ditch - - - P.U. 

. 

- 

• 

. 


• 


. 


. 

28 0 

0 


Norwicli, St. Stc- 














phen’s - - - N.S. 

• 

• 

- 

6 0 

7i 









Norwich, Alodel (Bovst) 














S'.s. 

185 0 

0 

Sept. 17,1851 

8 6 

H 

53 13 

4 

65 

0 

0 

771 11 

8 


Norwich, Afodel, (Girlst) 














N.S. 



- c . 

6 5 

f! 

72 0 

0 

• 



CGI 10 

0 


Norwich, St.Swithin’s 













N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Jan. 20,1812 











Norwich, St. Alar- 














tin’s at Oak - N.S. 

3W 0 

0 

Oct.ll,184« 











Norwich, St. Afar- 














tin’s at Palace • N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

2 10 

2 









Norwich, New City B,S. 

*100 0 

0 

June 13,1840 











.. .. • .. 

50 0 

0 

Aug. 21,18-18 











Norwich Octagon 














Chapel • • B.S. 

- • 

• 

• . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

108 10 

0 


Norwich (Prince’s 














btrccct) - - B.8. 

CO 0 

0 

Auk. 28,1810 











Orniesby - - N.S. 

OS 0 

0 

Jan. A. 1861 











OutwcU • - N.S. 

225 0 

0 

Fob. 29.1848 

111 










Pockthorpe, St. 














Jhnics’ - - N.S. 

82 0 

0 

June 16.18-15 

1 4 

0 









Ptilhaiti, St. Mary’s 














Magdalen^ - N.S! 

132 0 

ii 

Aug. 11,1852 

2 19 

li 








1 

Rcdehhall • - N.S. 

112 10 

0 

Dec. 3,1849 

. 


43 6 

8 







Reedham • - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Aug. 23,1846 

. 




. 


, 

16 0 

0 


Reepham.St.Mary’s N.S. 

• 



2 4. 

a 

«1 13 

4 

. 



R9. 10 

0 



t In separate buildings, of different tenure. 









Sehoola aided by PavUmn^nvb^y 


NameaSid 
Deuominfttidn of 
School. 


Noepolk— conf. 

Eockland, All Saints’ 
Mixed • • N.S. 

Rockland,Sfc.Mary’s N.S. 
Runcton and 
Holme - - N.S.« 

Runlmm and Thrigb^ ^ 

Uuston, East - N.S. 

Rybin^h, Groat - N.S. 

Sahain Toney - N.S. 

Salthouso • f N.S. 


Sciiltborpo - >/.S. 
Sberinghain • N.S. 
Soutbcry - - N.S. 

SowtUwood and • 
I.impcnhoc - N.S. 
Sti(rk(“y • - N.S. 

Surlingham • N.S. 
Swailham • • N.S. 

Swaiield • - N.S. 

Swa nton Jlorloy, 

Mixed - - - N.S. 

Syderstone - • N.S. 

iWcrbain, Hoys and 
Girls . - - N.S, 

Tcrringtoii, St. Cle¬ 
ment’s “ • N.S. 

Tlietford - - H.S. 

Thorpe • • • N.S. 

Thorpc-Hanilet, B(*ys 
and Girls - • N.S. 

Thurlton • • N.S. 

Tilnoy, All Saints’ - N.S. 
Toperoft - - N.S. 

Trowsc Newton • N.S. 
Truncli, Mixed • N.S. 
M’alpolo, St. An¬ 
drew’s - • N.S. 

Walsingliam, Little N.S. 


Walton, West - N.S. 

Walshain, North - N.S. 

W'attoii ■ • N.S. 

Wiggcnhall • N.S. 

Winch, East • N.S. 

Winch, West • N.S. 

Winterton • - N.S. 

Worstead • • N.S. 

Tarnloiitb, G rcat, 

St. I’eter’s • - N.S. 

Yannouth, Groat, 
Charity School 

Yannouth, St. Ni" 
cholas’, Hoyn, Girls, 
and Infants • S. 

Yarmouth, Church 
Schoolmastersii 
Association 

Yarmouth, Great • B.S. 

Yaxham - - • N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of ® 
Payment. 

£ « 

d. 


35 

0 

0 

Feb. 1(1.1833 

36 

0 

0 

May 21,1841 

4/0 

0 

0 

Feb. 19,1810 

37 

0 

0 

Apr. 2,1810 

•33 

0 

0 

Oct. 25,1837 

60 

0 

0 

May 13,1845 

3 

0 

0 

Fob. 8,1817 

02 

0 

0 

May 12,1811 

«0 

0 

0 

Aug. 0, 1841( 

20 10 

0 

Jiijy 4,18.31 

•20 

0 

0 

May 9,1838 

•lliO 

0 

0 

Vcb. 13,1839 

120 

0 

0 

Sept. 15.1852 

70 

0 

0 

Afar. 30,1852 

70 

0 

0 

.Inly 5,1811 

•to 

0 

0 

Dec. 2|^ 1830 

■u 

0 

0 

Dec. 1.1811 

200 

0 70 

Avijr. 19,1854 

37 

0 

0 

Auk. 7,1819 

130 

0 

0 

Aug. 23,1845 

r.i 

1) 

0 

May 21,1818 

70 

0 

0 

Aug. 7 2,1810 

52 

0 

0 

Apr. 2S, 1833 

93 

0 

0 

Dee. 19,1849 

3 IS 

0 

.Tilly 25, 1851 

7 

i> 

0 

i\Ia.vl5,lS54 

21 

0 

0 

Sept. 23,78.54 

70 

0 

0 

.July 19,1811 

S3 

0 

0 

Oct. 13,1842 

5 

0 

8 

Feb. 1,1843 

05 

0 

0 

.Tuly 27,1812 

50 

0 

0 

!May 2, ISKi 

•32 

0 

0 

Ma.v.23,1838 

100 

0 

0 

Aug. 27,1849 

SO 

0 

0 

July 3,1815 

141 15 

0 

Dee. 1,1854 

520 

0 

0 

Apr. 22,1851 

% 



. 


Grants ! 

to . 
Assistant 


and Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 



£ S. dAc 8. dAe 8. d.s & 6, dA £. dA 


1 4 104 

1 2 n 36 0 0 


1 13 
10 8 


1 C G\\ 21 13 4 


1C3 ]3 4 17 12 0 I 


1 14 11J - 


180 10 0 to 1 0 


550 6 8 
117 16 S 


T20 10 0 Mar.18,1803 16 11 2 71 5 0 37 18 4 81 Id 8 I 


60 0 0 .Ian. 5,1844 
32 0 0 Nov. 20,1850 


4 0 Oi 
6 0 - 






Seks(43f Ciid6^^h/y PaHi(i^liUary Oremts, 


rJ08 



Nome and 
DcnomlnWion of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, BnlargemMit. 

Improvements, or 
' Fixtures 

Grants 

fwf 

School 
Books 
%nd Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cate 

Teachers 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

NoBTHAMFTOlfBHIKE. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ 9. d. 

£ f. 

d. 

Braunston, Infants N.S. 

90 0 

0 

May 14.1847 








Braybrooke - - N.S. 

•25 0 

0 

June S8.1887 








BrinKton. Great - N.S. 

- 

- 

. 

2 0 

0 

• 

- 

« • 

15 0 

El 

Burton Latimer, Bn- 











dowed Free School ■ 

80 0 

0 

Jan. 23,1852 








Bugbrooke - - N.S. 

125 0 

0 

Juno 27,1845 

3 0 

0 







27 0 

0 

Mar. 14,1846 








Cogenhoe - ■ N.S. 

45 0 

0 

July 29,1843 








Corby ... B.S. 

• 

. 


. 

. 

• 

• 

. • 

15 0 

El 

CosffTOVe • • N.S. 

00 0 

0 

Mar. 7,1845 






* 


Creaton, Great - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Aug. 20,1845 








.. • • 

6 19 

0 

Apr. 1,1847 








Crick, Girls and In* 








• 



fants • N.S. 

00 0 

0 

June 8,1847 





• 



Crick, Boys - - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

July 22.1848 








BallinKton - • N.S. 

52 0 

0 

July 13,1842 



• 





DesborouRh • - N.S. 

47 0 

0 

Oct. 15,1844 

. 

. 

42 10 

0 




Finedon, Endowed, 











Free - - - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Jan. 28,18.54 








Gayton . - • N.S. 

56 0 

0 

Aug. 4,1846 








Glinton with Pea- 











kirk - - - N.S. 

110 0 

0 

May 29,1846 








Harleston' • - N.S. 



. 

1 13 

4} 

16 2 

0 




Harpole . - - N.S. 

• 


. 

1 6 

9 

20 0 

0 




Harrowden, Little, En- 











dowed Free School - 

70 0 

0 

Feb. 27,1851 








irehester - - N.S. 

120 0 

0 

Nov. 8,1849 


t 






Kettering • • N.S. 

- 

. 

- - - 

5 0 

0 

9 12 

6 

. 


El 

Kettering - • B.S. 

•250 0 

0 

Nov.ll, 1835 








Kilsby - - - N.S. 

•30 .0 

0 

Oct. 16.1839 

1 6 

H 






Kingsthorpe - - N.S. 

85 0 

0 

Sept. 1,1841 








Middleton Cheney N.S. 

• 

. 

. 

1 6 

8i 






Moulton - • N.S. 

110 0 

0 

Dec. 29,1843 

1 13 

6 






Naseby - - N.S. 

92 0 

0 

Mar. 14,1846 


. 

- 

. 

. 


Northampton. Blue 











Coat - . - N.S. 

- - 

• 

- • 

0 10 

81 

11 10 

0 




Northampton, St. 











Giles* • - - Par. 

- • 

. 

• . • 

13 3 

81 

24 15 

0 

. 

659 16 

El 

Northampton, All 











Saints* - • N.S. 

•316 0 

0 

March 1840 

12 15 111 

177 1. 

8 

• 

1,125 5 

El 


11 0 

0 

Nov. 7,1818 








s, • 

117 15 

0 

Nov. 24,1849 








Nortliamptoii, All 











Saints’. South 











Quarter, Infants N.S. 

. 

- 

. 

3 0 

u 

54 3 

4 

• 


El 

Northampton, St. 











Katherine's • N.S. 

230 0 

0' 

Apr* 12,1815 

5 13 

5 

37 10 

8 

• 

K^O 

El 

•» »» * »» 

7 0 

0 

May 19, 18-19 








Northampton, St. 











Sepulchre's - N.S. 

420 0 

0 

Feb. 6,1846 

10 2 

Oi 

lot 13 

4 

. 

366 16 

8 

.. “ 

40 0 

0 

Jan. 24,1850 








Northampton - B.S. 

640 0 

0 

Aug. 26,1846 








Northamptonshire, 











North. Church School- 











masters’Association - 

. 


... 

1 8 

41 






Orlingbury • • N.S. 

103 0 

0 

July 6,1847 








Oundlc, Boys, Girls 











and Infants - N.S. 

1.33 0 

0 

Nov. 19,1842 

5 5 

1} 

• 


. 

199 2 

6 


58 0 

0 

Mar. 29,1844 








•t »♦ ■ «. 

4 10 

6 

Apr. 14,1848 






* 


Oundle - - - B.S. 


. 

. • 

7 11 

H 

12 7 

6 

• « 


El 

Peterborough, Inf, N.S. 

219 15 

0 

Oct. 2.3,1851 

2 5 

01 

11 0 

0 




Peterborough - B.S. 

•150 0 

0 

Aug. 5,1837 








Pitsford- - - N.S. 

62 10 

0 

Feb. 0,1844 








Bockingham • • N.S.< 


. 

... 

1 19 

7 

28 10 

0 

. 

168 IS 

El 

Sowell . - - B.S. 

•100 0 

0 

Sept. 12,1836 








Sibbertoft - - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

June 27,1848 

0 11 11 






Spratton • - N.S. 

• 



1 16 

01 



















Bckoda aidad by PmUamentary OraMa. 


Name and 
Benomtnation of 
School 


Grants for ^ 

Building, Enlargement, Grants Grants' ' ^ . Grants 

Improvements, or for to w ranis on 

Fixtures. School Oertifl- . 

—-Biraks cated ^slstant ©f 

1 Date of and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


Date of 
Payment. 


NoRTnAMPTONSniRE 
— cont, 

Stanwick • • ^.S 

Sutton, King’s • N.S 

TliornhaugU - - N.S 

Thrapstono - • N.8 

Titcliniarsh • -NS 

Towcestcr • • n!s 

AVeedon, Lois • N.S 
Wolford and Sulby, 
Endowed - • N.S 

Wliitflcld - ! - N.8 

Wilbarston - - N.S 

Woottou • • N.S 


•5i 0 0 May 27,1840 
180 0 0 Dec. 15,1847 

112 10 0 Juno 19,1851 


120 0 0 
6 0 0 


Apr. 25,18t;J 
Mar. 28,1851 


213 16 0 Jan. 2,1851 
96 0 0 Dec. 22,1848 

79 10 0 Feb. 28,1852 
•25 0 0 Dec. 29,18.38 
0 0 Mar. 17,1846 
•40 0 0 Jan. 19,1839 


£ 8. (/. £ 8. dA& 8. d. 


NORinUMBERLAND. 

Acklingtou • • N.S. 

Acomb Township, 

Ch. School 
Allenhcads • - N.S. 

Allenheads, St. 

Peter’s • - N.S. 

Alnwick • • N.S. 

Alnwick (Duke of 
Northumberland’s) 

N.S. 

Alnwick - - B.S. 

Alnwick - - - R.C. 

Bellingham, Endowed 
Free Grammar School 
Belford - - - N.S. 

Berwick - upon - 
Tweed Charity • N.S. 
Berwick • tipoii • 

Tweed • - B.S. 

Berwick - upou- 
TwccmI • • R.C. 

Bcrwick-on-Twcc<l P.U. 
Broomhaugh, Vil¬ 
lage ... N.S. 
Chatton - - - N.S. 

Ohillingliam - - N.S. 

Corbridgo - • N.S. 

Coniliill • - N.S. 

Crookham • - N.S. 

Elsdon . . - N.S. 

HarbotUo - - N.S. 

Hartburn - - N.S. 

ired(ion-oii-the-Wall ” 
N.S. 

Hexham, St. Mark’s R.C.* 
Hexham, Subsenp- 
tion . - - N.S. 

HollywcU Colliery - B.S. 
Horncliffo - % B.S. 

Horsley, Long - Par. 
HowdenPana* -B.S. 
Kenton - - - N.S. 

Longhurst - • N.S. 

Lowiek . - - N.S. 

Tiowick . - - B.S. 

lucker • • - Par. 

fliclkridgo • - N.S. 

Morpeth • Presbyterian 
Morpeth, St. James’ N.S. 


2 0 8-1 27 10 0 • 


t50" 0 0 Dec. 9,1810 

30 0 0 Dec.l3,18J7 • 

315 0 0 Oct. 12,1850 3 18 6 


127 0 0 

Sept. 9.1840 


98 5 0 

July 30,1852 

3 0 8 

•58 0 0 

Oct. 14,1837 

2 0 0 

. . . 

. . . 

9 7 lU 

70 0 0 

July 5,1841 

- 

- - 

. . . 

1 13 41 

«• 



. 

- 

1 6 63 

. 

- 

2 10^ 

•15 0 0 

Nov. 27,1835 


•45 0 0 

Sept. 16, 1 h;)5 


•40 0 0 

June 30,18?18 


101 10 0 

Mar. 23,1842 


. 


i 12*2 

•30 0 0 

June 20,1836 


85 0 0 

Oct. 16,1841 

. 

5 0 0 

Nov. 21,1845 


200 0 0 

Sept. 12,1861 

- 



2 16 85 

*25 0 0 

Oct. 21,1838 

17 7 

. 

... 

1 8 01 

50 0 0 

Jan. 4,1810 

3 2 1 

121 0 0 

Fell. 17,1847 


66 0 0 

De(5.27.18l7 

1. 5 63 

75 0 0 

Nov. SO, 1842 


30 0 0 

Jan. 15,1840 


. 

... 

1 13 4 

•so 0 0 

Aug. 16,18.37 

. 


15 0 0 a 4 0 


222 0 0 12 16 0 
319 12 6 ’ 


63 16 8 14 13 0 

1 13 4 ’ 


. 6 0 0 

200 0 0 Jan.31,18W 7 13 4^136 0 0 

67 0 0 Dec. 1, 1853 

t This school is pulled down. 












2-10 


SchooU aided by-Parlicmentary GraMs. 


Katno and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargement, 
Improvements, or 
I'iitures. 

Amount. 


for to Grants 

School CertiA- . to 

Books catcd Assistant 

and Maps. Toaohcw. Teachers. 


Grants 

0*^ . Capita- 

account tioii 

of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


Nosthumbeblaitp 

—cont. 

Morjwth - • B.8. 

Newobrough, Boys N.S. 
Newcastle • upon • 

Tyne, St. Thomas’ N.S. 
Newcastle • upon - 
Tyne, St. Andrew’s 

N.S. 

Newcastle - upon • 

Tyne, St. Nicholas’, 
(Castle Garth) - N.S. 
•> »» 
.Newcastle • uj)on • 

Tyne, St. Jolm’s N.S. 
Ne\^l»stle-ou-Tyno 

KHi^rgcil S. 
NcwcastloChurcliSchool- 
masters’ Association • 
Nowcastle-ou-T.vne 
(Sallyfx>rt) Iiifts. B.S. 
Newcastle • upon • 

Tyne, St. Andrew’s, 

R.C. 

Ninobanks - • N.S. 

Norham - - >f.S. 

Owl, East . -B.S. 

Ovingtou - - N.S. 

Rochester - • N.S. 

Scremerston - N.S. 
Seaton Burn - B.S. 
Shields, North - N.S. 
Shields, North, Pres* 
byterian. 

Shields, North - R.C. 
Shields, Nortli Union B.S. 
ShorcsM’ood • N.S. 

Spitll’e - - - b’.’s. 

Sugleyfleld - - N.S. 

Tyuomouth • - B.S. 

Warrenford - - B.S. 

Whelpiugton, Kirk Par. 
'Whitley Chapel - N.S. 
Whittonstall • - N.S. 

Wingate-s - - N.S. 

Wilton, Nether - N.S. 
Wooler - • • N.S. 

Wylani - • Ch. Sch 


£ s. d. £ s. d. £ a. d. 

•200 0 0 Jan. 9,18.30 
00 1 8 Juno 28,1854 0 15 4 

130 0 0 Aug. 7,1852 - - 55 0 0 


•106 0 0 Sept. 7,1830 • • 98 6 8 - 

*150 0 0 .ran.l,i8t0 

28 0 0 Feb. 0,1811 

•3.35 0 0 Dec. 10,1838 10 7 8 97 0 0 - 

. 181 21 13 4 


12 0 0 
3.5 0 0 
121 0 0 
;>5 0 0 
60 0 0 
33 5 8 

03 0 0 
•20 0 0 
•300 0 0 
250 0 0 


Sei>t.5,lSW) 

Fob.2S, ISIJ 4 3 4 

Doc. 17,1851 ^ 

- • • 2 10 0 | 

June 16,1842 4 C 8 

Mar.lO, 1S3G 
.Jan. 4,1840 

Sept. 16,1841 3 14 4 


120 0 0 
11 0 0 
*75 0 0 
•100 0 0 
•225 0* 0 
•20 0 0 


Juno 24,1846 
Mar. :U, 1853 
Apr. 1.5, mo 
Dec. 0,1S38 
Feb. 1.3,1830 
July 14,1841 


£ d. £ s. d. 


480 7 6 


17 0 21 118 15 0 

.Tilly 17,1814 
.lau.0,1848 

Jan. 27, 1.810 6 2 IJ 13 0.0 


•1 3 ^ 13 15 0 


4 1 1| 41 17 6 ! 


70 0 0 Dce.15,1840 1 13 

50 0 0 .Ian. 3,1847 12 8 35 0 0 

26 10 0 Feb. 2,1812 

- - • - - 1 17 0 

•70 0 0 Nov. 2T,1838 i. 

. 10 0 0 


150 3 4 
8 6 8 
83 0 0 


32 10 0 C 10 0 


NOTTINaHAMSUIRE. 

Averham • - N.S. 

Arnold - - - N.S. 

Kalderton - - N.S. 

Barnby in the WJl- 
lows (Infants) N.S. 
Ba^ford - - - N.S. 

Bocston ... N.S. 
Besthorpe • • N.S. 

Blidworth • -N.S. 

Bramc^bo • • N.S, 

Carrington • , - nIs. 

poddingtou • • X.S. 

pollinghara, South ^!s. 


.1 13 4 

172 0 0 Nov. 24,184.5 

283 0 0 May 12, 1847 2 0 8? 


40 0 0 
425 0 0 


Apr. 15,1851 
Apr. 14,1846 
Nov. 11,1835 
July 2,18-45 
Aug. 30,1848 
Apr. 22,18257 
Feb. 11,18-47 
Feb. 24,1836 
Oct. 27,1847 
Nov. 18,1847 
Sept. 6,1840 
Oct* 21,1845 


9 111 0 


50 1 8 3 IS 0 









Sohoda aided bif Farliamentdry &ra/fl^e>. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


payment. 


Grants Grants 


I - , Certift- Assintant 

Books and cated T^hers of Pupil- 
Maps. Teachers, teachers. 



NOTTINOnAMSniEE— 

cont. 

Costoek - - . N.S. 

Cotes, Old - - N.S. 

Dunham - - N.S. 

Eastwood • • N.^i 

;■ Fariisfleld - Wes. 
Hyson GiX'cn, St. Paul's 
N.S. 

Kin^^ton-on-Soar - N.S. 
Ijambley - - - N.S. 

Lonton," Hoys,Girls, 
and Infants * - N.S. 


Mansliold AVood- 
Iionse - . - 

Mansfield A^'ood- 
liouse - - - 

Newark, Cli. Ch. • 

Newark - iipon- 
Trent 

Newark • upon- 
Trent - - - 

Newthorpe • 
Nottlnirham, St. 
John's 

Nofctingliaui, St. 
Mary's 

Nottingham, Tri¬ 
nity - 

Nottingham, High 
Pavement 
Nottingham, St. 
Mary’s 

Nottingham, St. 

Barnabas’ - 
Ollertoi i,Boy s,G iris, 
and Infants 
Radford, Old • 
Radford, New, Inf. 
Retford, East 
Snenton 

Southwell, Trinity 
Sutton in Ashllold 


Sutton in Ashfleld 
(Ea*illieldSide) - B.S. 
Sutton-npon-Trent N.S. 
Sutton Bonnington N.S. 

Weston Endowed, 

Ch. of Eng. Sch. *’ 
Worksop Ahhe;^ ■ N.S. 

» * ' » 

OxroEDsniRE. 

Assondon - - R.C. 

Aston Rowant - N.S. 

feldon ... N.S. 
Banbury • - N.S. I 

Baubury, Boys and I 

Girls . - •B.S.I 


£ s, d. \& s, dA£ 8. d,\ £ 8, d. \£ 8, 


•50 0 0 
*50 0 0 
215 0 0 
•00 0 0 


150 0 0 
10 2 ft 
19 O’ 8 
.•80 0 0 
l;35 0 0 
.55 0 0 ' 
100 0 0 
179 5 0 I 


05 0 0 
3C0 0 0 


Apr. 10,1841 
Mar. 22,1837 
Aug. 2 s, 1845 
Jan. 4,1837 


1 4 fti - 
1 0 8 14 0 0 


14 1 21 163 6 8 30 0 0 C78 17 8 


Mar. 23,18 48 

Oct. 28,1851 

Nov. 22,1842 
Nov. 7,1848 
Jan. 2, 1850 
.Tan. 12,1850 
June 20,1852 
May <*, 1853 
Mar. 8,1844 
Oct. 27,1853 


Aug. 7,1810 4 3 4i 47 0 0 

3 10 5 12 0 0 
May 18, 1849 13 7 Ol 
Apr. 11,1850 


♦300 0 0 
92 17 0 


C03 0 0 
5 3 1 


150 0 0 
1.50 0 0 
454 0 0 

♦150 0 0 
105 0 0 
300 0 0 
10 13 4 

.*12.5 0 0 
•50 0 0 
ICO 0 0 
40 0 0 


100 0 0 
CIO 


Nov.l7,l$38 I 


Sept. 29,18 41 

July C, 1817 

Dec. 10,1831 
June24,18-48 

July (1,1847 
Apr. 14,1848 

Jan. 14,1835 


11 11 8i 121 10 0 , 


14 14 61 157 18 4 


Apr. 22,1842 
Oct. 8,1841 
May 6,1852 

Nof.22,1837 
Aug. 14,1848 
Aug. 25,18 47 
M.ay 19,1849 

Dec. 21,1836 
Mar. 17,1838 
May 28, 1845 
Aug. 19,1845 


5 18 5>a 54 1C 8 

13 8 H 99 5 0 ■ 

3 5 (H • 

3 18 5 

- - 
3 12 41 1 8 


Aug. 3,1811 
July 3,1818 


Nov. 7.1844 


^5 0 0 1 0 0 


110 n 

12 8 Ci • 


1 18 Of 

3 4 8 36 0 0 . 


112 1.5 0 
151 0 0 


765 10 10 19 2 0 

75 0 0 

129 0 8 

26 9 2 

1.32 0 0 10 4 0 

61 7 6 


May 13,1863 I 119 Ifl 34 3 4 I 








Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Buiiding, EnlarKcment, Grants Grants Grants 

Improvements, or for to etr^is 

Fixtures. School Certifl- AoQiVf.nf account 

-Books and cated ofVupil- 

. » Date of Maps. Teachers. ^<»eners. {gaphers. 

Amount. Yasmmt. 



OXFOBDSHIEB—<XWt^. 
Banbury, Central, 
Infants • • B.S. 

Banbury • • R.C. 

Beckley • - - N.8 

Beuson, or Bensing- 
ton * • • N.S. 

Bensou, or Bensing- 
ton - - - B.S. 

Bicester. - - N.S. 

Bradwoll, Ch. Sch. 
Cadinoro End, 

Mixed . - - N.S. 

Charlbury • • B.S. 

Cherwell, Infants • B.S. 

Chfnnor • - - B.S. 

Chmxjhill and Sars- 
don ... N.S. 
Cowley • • - N.S. 

Cuddcsdoii • - N.S. 

Culham . - - N.S. 

Beddington, Boys 
and Girls - • N.S. 

Dorchester • • N.S. 

Ensham - - - N.S. 

Enstono • • • N.S. 

Hailey - - • N.S. 

Headington - • N.S. 

Henley-on-Thames n!s. 
Ibstouo - • Ch.Sch. 
Iffley - . Ch.Sch. 
Kidlington - - N.S. 

Launtou - - N.S. 

Lea&ld - - - n”s. 

Leigh, North - - N.S. 

Lewknor - - N.S. 

„ - - N.S. 

Newington, South N.S. 
Norton, Chipping - N.S. 
Norton, Chipping, 

Boys and Girls • B.S. 

Nuncham • - N.S. 

(Oxford, Practising 
, School 

Oxford, Diocesan Board 
Oxford, St. Aldate’s N.S. 
Oxford, St. Giles’ - N.S. 
Oxford, St. Maiw’s • N.S. 
Oxford, St. Paul’s - N.S. 
Oxford, Bluo Coat 
School 

Oxford. City - • P.U. 

Raansden • • N.S. 

‘Eollright, (Great), 
Mixed • - • N.S. 

Rotherileld (Grey’s), 
Trinity, Infants^ - N.S. 
Sandford • - N.S. 

Shiplako • - N.8. 

Ship ton-under- 
wychwood, Boys N.S. 
Boutnstokc • - N.S. 

,i'8umpiertown - N.S. 
‘Sydenham (Wen- 
man’s) -. -N.S. 

^I^kley • • • N.S. 

Tetsworth • • N.S. 

^Tew, Little - • N.8. 


127 

0 

0 

Feb. 21.1852 

45 

0 

0 

Nov. 17.1830 

129 

0 

0 

July 6,1851 

51i 

0 

0 

Nov. 7,1810 

68 

0 

0 

Mar. 25,1818 

07 10 

0 

Sept. 25,1850 

400 

0 

0 

Juuel3,1854 

•20 

0 

0 

Aug.22,lft37 

228 

8 

6 

Aug. 5,1817 

•50 

0 

0 

Dec. 0.1837 

GO 

0 

0 

Dec. 27,1818 

170 

0 

0 

May 23,1818 

40 

0 

0 

Sept. 0,1819 

599 

0 

0 

Aug. 13,1850 

100 

0 

0 

Dec. 1,1810 

12 17 

2 

July 20,1851 

•65 

0 

0 

Oct. 21., 1810 

*4S 

0 

0 

Dec. 22,1838 

•83 

0 

0 

Oct. 21,1837 

3 15 

0 

Jan. 11,1851 

•07 

0 

0 

Feb. 7,1838 

•100 

0 

0 

Jan. 20,1838 

300 

0 

0 

Oct. 21,1851 

146 

5 

0 

Aug. 29,1853 

*72 

0 

0 

.Ipril 26,1837 

•110 

0 

0 

Mar. 11,1838 



. 

. t 

180 

0 

0 

Feb. 12,1818 

68 

0 

0 

Feb.11,1818 

65 15 

0 

Oct. 19,1853 

60 

0 

0 

Feb. 21,1851 

45 

0 

0 

Nov. 12,1843 

266 

0 

0 

Oct. 27,1851 

80 

0 

0 

Feb. 12.1»12 

86 

0 

0 

Nov. 2,1848 

60 

0 

0 

Nov. 21,1851 

• 64 

0 

0 

Aug. 21,1841 

100. 

0 

0 

Oct. 17,1849 

•30 

0 

0 

Dec. 10,1836 

10. 

0 

0 

Mar. 6,1846 


£ $. d. £ s. d. 

• II 18 4 

3 3 4 15 3 4 

19 9 - 

2 6 8 }- 

4 3 4| - 

l 0 0} - 


2 5 4}- 
1 11 3 4 11 8 


2 0 7} 7t2 0 0 

- 10 5 0 

2 2 1 15 t 0 0 

1 13 4 


5 4 b} 58 15 0 
10 4} 7 0 0 

3 19 10 

1 9 0} 46 10 0 


1 12 3} 

2 3 4} 34 0 10 
2 10 11 

3 6 71 78 6 8 


1 12 4| 32 13 4 
3 0 5| 6 0 0 


£ $. d. £ a. d. 

54 5 10 

29 0 0 

49 3 4 

35 6 0 7 16 0 

29 0 0 8 9 0 


192 15 0 

15 0 0 9 19 0 
51 13 4 7 5 0 


201 10 0 16 4 


144 10 0 4 15 0 


223 0 4 14 9 0 


99 3 4 
104 13 4 




Sdhods aid^ by Paiii'tkm 


.Name and 
Deuomiiiatiott of 
SchooL 



Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

OXEOEDSHIKE- 

-cont. 

£ 

8, 

a. 


Thaanc,Boys&Girls N.S. 

•120 

0 

0 

May 80,1838 

„ Infants 

• »» 

60 

0 

0 

Dec. 8.1843 

Thame • 

- ii!s. 

•150 

0 

0 

Oct. 9,1837 

WarboroUgh • 

- N.S. 

45 

0 

0 

Nov. 28,1846 

Watlington • 

- N.S. 

50 

0 

0 

Mar. 30.1844 

Witney - 

- N.S. 

•47 

0 

0 

May 20,1837 

Witney - 

• Wes. 

- 


- 

. 

Woodcote 

- N.S. 

•35 

0 

0 

July 19,1837 


Grants for 

BuUdingr» Enlargement, Grants Grants 

Improvements, or for to wwis 

Maps, i Teachers. 


Grants 

on Capita- 

Bcoount tion 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


\ & 8. d.\£ 8. d. \ & g. d.\ £ 8, dA £ t, d. 


4 9 9i 14 
3 6 8 - 


198 16 0 

es* 0 0 14 7 0 


RCTLANDSniKE. 

Ashwell - Ch.Sch. - « - 
Bramston - • N.8. 40 0 0 

Clipsham - • N.S. 77 0 0 

Empingham, Foster, 

Charity • - N.S. - - - 

Hambictou • • N.S. *30 0 0 

„ - * „ 25 0 0 

Jjuffenham, South • N.S. 7C 0 0 
Oakliain (Model). 

Boys, Girls, ana 

. Infants • - N.S. 589 15 0 

Ryhall - . - N.S. *50 0 0 

Uppingham • - N.S. • - - 


Oct. 13,1847 
Sei3t.28,18-19 

Feb. 7,1838 
Nov. 13,184S 
.Tune 3,1847 


July 7,1852 
June 1,1839 


0 5 0 38 10 8 
2 4 91 89 10 0 


SnROPSHIRR. 
Acton Burnell 
Ash in Whitchurch 
Aston under Edg- 
mond - - • 

Aston . - - 

Beckbury, Mixed - 
Bennngton - 
Bishop^s Castle 

Blyniiiill 
Bridgenorth • 
Bridgenorth, St. 
Mary’s, 


Bridgenorth, School¬ 
masters’ Association - 


Brockton • - N.S. 

Broseley • • N.S. 

Cainham • • N.S. 

Oielmarsh - • N.S. 

Chetwynd • - N.S. 

Dawley - • N.S. 

Biddlebury ■ J^!s. 
Donnington-Wood, 

Girls and Infants N.S. 
Drayton, Little -N.S. 
Dinyton, Mai'ket - N.S. 
Duadlestone, S\jb- j 
Bcription • • N.S., 

Eardington - • N.8.' 

Ellesmere - -N.S. 

Eaton-Constantinc N.S. 
Hamptoi), Welsh • N.S. 
Hinstock - - N.S. 

Hodnet • • •N.S. 

jHope - • • N.S. 

'Hopesay - - - Par. 

Hordley • - • N.S. 


32 0 0 
88 0 0 

60 0 0 
45 0 0 
96 7 0 
32 0 0 
50 0 0 
3 17 0 
6 13 4 


156 19 0 
9 19 8 


Dec. 19,1848 
July 19,1849 

October 1841 
April 10 1843 
Mar. 28,1854 
May 28,1844 
Dec. 10,1843 
, Feb. 1,1848 
June 22,1848 

Apr. 14,1851 

Sept.16,1848 
Jan. 23,1852 


105 0 0 
10 4 9 
*47 0 0 
80 0 0 

120 0 0 
*,25 0 0 


Jan.19,1846 i 
Ma^, 1850 
Jan. 17,1836 I 
Jan. 29,1851 

Fob. 1842 
Feb. 17,1847 


60 0 0 Dec. 29,1861 
•170 0 0 Mar. 26,1836 


1 4 6 

4 19 Hi 36 0 0 


1 16 8 

5 IS lOl 100 10 0 
3 15 3^ 8 15 0 


0 16 81 
1 7 6i - 
4 18 44 9 12 6 


! 10 6 77 6 8 


286 1 8 6 2 


42 0 0 Mar. 16,1860 1 

63 10 0 Feb. 11,1861 1 

♦60 0 0 Aug. 10,1839 • 

•80 0 0 Oct. 10,1838 2 

70 0 0 July, 25.1846 

. . . . 1 
20 0 0 Nov. 24,1846 


1 12 101 43 16 0 
1 18 Ilf 
1 16 6 • 


224 8 4 13 14 0 
•• - 12 6 0 


32 10 0 















Schools aided by Parlidmentary Qrantk 










Omnt^ 





.J 




. 


i 



Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building. Enlargement, 
Improrements, or 
Fixtures. 

Gnuits 

Si^ol 
Books and 
Maps. 

Gtmnta 

to 

Certlll- 

osted 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

actant 
of l^pil- 
teaoo^a 

Capita< 

, tion 
Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Shbofshibe— conf. 

£ «. 

d. 


£ t. d. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ 

J. 

d. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. 4. 

Woore, St.Leonard's N.S. 

42 0 

0 

Oct. 25,1842 

0 5 0 









18 0 

0 

Anff.1844 










S 0 

0 

Apr. £0,1847 








> ; 


52 0 

0 

Dec. 1,1864 








• ■ , 

Worthen • - N.8.. 

93 0 

0 

Mar. 12,1862 

3 2 0) 

• 

m 



• 

46 10 0 

8 10 

Wrookwardine, Boys 











RR 

and Girls • - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

May 23,1854 

3 15 10 

54 0 

0 



* 

112,18 4 

Wrockwardine Wood . 












N.S. 

• • 

.• 

• • • 

3 19 7 







I 

4 

• 

SOMEKSETBniSB. 




• 

. 







Aller . - - NS. 

•S5 0 

0 

Sept. 1886 









Ash - ... N.8. 

•50 0 

0 

Mar. 13,1847 








: 

Backwell - - - N,S. 

. • 


. • • 


10 10 

0 





i 

BaftborouKh. West N.S. 

•40 0 

0 

April 1838 









Bath.Waicot,Trinity, 











Boys and Girls • N.S. 

•115 0 

0 

May SO. 1838 

3 12 0 







‘ ' 1 

Bath. Walcot, St. 



• 








1 

Swithin's(Quinea 











: 1 

Lane) - - • N.S. 

460 0 

0 

Nov.16,1842 

10 4 4} 

27 10 

0 

« 


• 

868 U 0 



IS 15 

6 

July 16.1849 








J 


16 9 

4 

July 3,1850 








•- 1 


15 15 

0 

Oct. 2,1851 










16 10 

0 

Mar. 11,1864 









Bath. Weymouth 











» 

House, Central. 











1 

Boys and Girls • N.S. 

25 10 

1 

Dec. ^1850 

11 0 0) 

111 s 

0 



• 

632 19 0 

f 


38 6 

8 

Mar. 20,1851 








1 


23 15 

2 

June 18,1852 










140 0 

0 

Feb. 22.1854 








f 

Bath, Beacon Hill - N.S. 

• • 

• 

• • • 

• • 






105 0 0 

j 

Bath Abbey and St. 
James’, Infants * N.S. 

7 12 

6 

Deo. 5,1860 

4 3 8 

49 16 

8 




287 0 0 

, 1 

• , 

12 6 

8 

Feb. 14,1853 









Bath, St. Saviour’s • N.S. 

1 150 0 

0 

Apr. 2,1840 

5 7 10 

37 10 

0 



• 

195, 6 10 


« , 

9 6 

0 

Dec. 18,1851 









Bath . - - P.U. 

• • 

. 

• . • 

. • 

• 

• 




132 8 4 

£ 

Bath • ■ - B.C. 

« • 

« 

• . • 

2 16 10 

34 10 

0 




70 16 8 


Bath and Bath 





. 







Forum (Mixed) - B.S. 

460 • 

0 

July 1,1854 








V 

Bedmfnster. Doan' 












ery Schools • 

3 16 

0 

Feb. 8,1847 









Bedminster - • N.S. 

•252 0 

0 

Mar. 1838 

15 14 2) 

74 0 

0 



• 

952 14 2 

' ^ 

M >» “ »* 

65 0 

0 

Feb.2S,1847 









• > » * M 

4 1 

0 

ApriU4,1848 








1 

„ „ • ,, 

28 6 

8 

Sept. 23.1852 







* 


Bedminster • • B.S. 

288 0 

0 

Fot.27.1847 

6 4 ,1 

37 3 

4 




69ft 10 0 

f 

Borrow - • - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

JuRel3,1843 

0 19 lU 








Bishport, or Bishop- 












worth - . - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Juncl7,1842 

3 4 4| 







) 


9 10 

8 

June 10.1862 









Ble'adon (Mixed) - N. 

14ft 1 

0 

Auk. 30,1854 

• • 

6 IS 

4 





( 

Bradford - - - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Jan. 28,1845 








. i 

Brent, East - • N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Deo. 1,1841 









.. • • • 

8 3 

6 

July 24,1846 








- \ 

Brldxewater .Walcot. 











■f 1 

Trinity, Infants - N.S. 

111 0 

0 

May 18,1846 







• 

^ . 1 

Brldnewater, Girls -’N-S. 

27 10 

0 

Juno 14,1863 

3 3 8 

11 .0 

0 

• 



75 0 0 

. 1 

Bridgewater ,iDr. 











' 1 

Moritan’s) - - N.8. 

• • 

- 

• • • 

4 11 8j 

^ 0 

0 

• 


• 

129 10 0 

■ • f 

Brld*ewater (Proyi- 











p 

dent Place) Infts. - B.S. 

• m 

• 

• • • 


18 8 

4 

• 


• 

28 16 0 

i • t 

Bridnewater - • Wes. 

• • 

• 

• • • 

2 13 ^ 








Brompton Kaiph ■ N.S. 

. • 

• 

. • • 

• • 

• 

• 

• 


. , 

- - - 


Broshford - - NB. 

•28 0 

0 

Nov. 1840 








^ f 

Bruton, Boys and 











1 

Girls - - - N.S. 

17115 

0 

Feb. 3,1863 

• • 


• 

• 



1& 6 6 


Bnokland Diuhsm - NB. 

102 0 

0 


’ 







■ ■ i 








aided by Parliarnentary ChrmiiB. 


















Grants 

on 

account, 
of Pupa- 
teachers. 



SOSCESSETSHIBS—cant. 
Milverton • - N.8. 

Monksilver • • N.8. 

Montacute • - N.8. 

MontMlefe • - n”8.* 

Mudford- - - N.8. 

Nailsea. Ch. Ch. - N.8. 

Nailsea: - - - Par. 

Norton, Midsomer • N.8. 


Norton) 8t. Philip’s 
Panlton - 


Pennard, East • N.8. 
Pennard, West 
(Boys, Girls, and 
Infants) ■ • N.S. 


PenselTood - 
Petherton, North 

Pill (fienevolen 
Boys’ School) 
Pill 
Pilton 
Pitminster 
Portisliead 

Ba&toCk 
Kimptoii - 
Bockwell Green 
Seavlngton, St 
Micnael’s 
Shopton Beau 
champ 

Shipham ' - 

Stoke Tristcr - 
Street and Walton 
Sutton, Bishop’s 
Taunton Central 


Taunton, Trinity - N.S. 
Taunton • - B.S. | 

Temple Combo • N.S. 

Thom Falcon - N.S. 
Tickenham • • N.S. 

Treborough - - N.S. 

WeUington • - if.S. 

Wellow - - N.S. 

Weston •’ - N.S. 
Weaton-super-Maio N.S. 

Weston Zoyiand • if.S. 

Wi'Aoombe, branch. 

Boys and Girls 

. - Par. 

• ■ N.8. 


66 0 0 Apr. 1,1847 
128 0 0 May23,1848 

9 6 4 Nov.4,18B2 

81 0 0 Oct. 26,1848 
160 0 0 Dec. 21,1844 

4 14 0 Oct. 21,1846 

70 0 0 Mar. 11,1840 
15 2 10 June 16,1849 
14 6 6 Aug. 5,1862 
40 0 0 Jan. 5,1841 
60 0 0 June 6,1846 
*67 0 0 June 8,1840 
1 11 6 Apr. 16,1847 

5 10 0 Sept. 14,1847 
5 0 8 Oct. 4,1863 

36 0 0 Mar. 1,1848 


81 0 0 Jan. 19,1862 

6 17 0 Mar. 11,1854 
178 0 0 Doc.27,1854 

69 0 0 Oct. 4,1847 
•160 0 0 Jan. 1839 
28 IS 0 July 19,1854 


5 0 0 Sept. 19,1851 
40 0 0 Jan. 7,1847 
45 0 0 Mar. 14,1846 
2 16 0 Oct, 21,1845 
83 0 0 Fob. 4,1847 
60 0 0 May 21,1847 

32 0 0 Dec. 13,1846 


46 0 0 Aug. 28,1844 

•60 0 0 JIar.1838 

•40 0 0 Apr. 1840 
22 0 0 Apr. 6,1842 
4 3 8 Sept. 14,1847 
70 0 0 Feb. 7,1844 
•186 0 0. July 1838 - 
2 7 0 Juiio22,1848 
20 0 0 Jan. 14,1851 
35 0 0 Aug. 3,1862 


•200 0 0 Feb. 1,1840 
29 15 8 May 21,1863 
0 0 Sept. 23,1845 

0 0 Apr. 2,1862 


128 0 0 Aug. 17,1862 
266 0 0 Dec. 27,1847 
270 0 0 Oct. 25,1845 
60 0 0 Oct. 16,1862 
60 0 0 Mar. 30,1842 
6 4 0 Apr. 1,1847 


4 July 20,1863 
0 Oct. 1838 
0 Sept. 27,1847 


99 0 0 
67 16 10 


£ «. d. 

e ». d. 

* 

m 14 2 

- 

78 0 0 

• 

16 0 0 


170 4 2 

• • 

42 16 0 

26 0 d 

201 16 0, 

• 

12 1 8 

- 

80 0 0 

. 

109 0 0 

- 

123 0 0 


176 0 0 

• 

358 10 0 

• 

153 0 0 

- 

83 10 8 

• 


- 

3S0 11 , 8 


437 3 4 


109 10 0 


93* 5 0 

• ■ 

163 16 0 

• • 

460 12 6 











Schools aided by Parliamerdary Grants. 



Name and 
Deiiomination of 
School. 


SOMSSSETei{IBB<~>COnf. 


Winscombo 

*WiveUscombe 

Wookey 

Wraxall 

Wrington, 

Wrltmih^on 

Ya^ 

Yatton • 


Grants tbr 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 


Grants Grants 
for to ®*?*'^* 

School Certifi- . .*9 - 

Books and cated 
Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


•50 0 0 Dec. 26,1835 
. 170 0 0 Junel7,18'12 
100 0 0 Feb. 21,1846 
4 8 0 Sept. 23.1848 
•35 0 0 OCt.1842 

30 0 0 Feb. 22,1817 

•72 0 0 June 1835 
105 0 0 Apr. 9,1844 
4 16 0 Dec, 28,1853 
250 0 0 Sept. 11,1846 
18 8 8 Oct. 22,1852 


127 10 10 i 


STi.VfORPSHIBB. 


Alton • . N.S. 

Alton, St. John's • B.G. 
Alrewas - . - N.S. 

Amblecoto • - N.S. 

Areley, Upper • N.S. 
Aston'in* Stone, 

St. Michael's * R-C. 
Aston, St. Saviour’s N.S. 
Audley • • Wes. 

Audley, Girls • • N.S. 


Beticy • • j/.S. 

Biddulph Moor, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Bilston, St. Luke’s N.S. 
BiUton, St. Mary’s N.S. 


0 Nov. 13,1844 
0 Nov. 7,1848 
0 Dec. 31,1846 


0 Apr. 1,1847 - 


Nov 8,1848 


1.55 6 8 
175 10 0 


Bilston, St. Leo* 
nard's . • - 

Bilston • - • 

Bilston . • • 

Bilston,St. Joseph’s 
Blakenall Heath, 
Infanta • 


Brewood, St. Mary 
Brierley Hill 


Brlertey Hill 
Brockmoor • 
Bromley, King’s, 
Infants 

Bromley, Abbot’s 
Bromvich, West 
All Saints’ • 
Bromwlch,West St 
James’, Hill Top 
Bromwicii, West 
Trinity 

Bromwich, %est 
Summit 

Bromwich, West 


N.S. *265 
B.S. •150. 


75 0 0 
40 0 0 
81 0 0 
22 0 0 
16 13 4 


75 0 0 Jan. 12,1846 


a R.C. ... 
-N.S. *270 0 0 
. „ 150 0 0 

• 15 0 0 


2 10 01 73 9 
• * 8 16 
2 14 31 
X 0 01 11 13 


Wes.. 

N.S. t*130 0 0 Feb. 11,1834 

„ 6 10 0 Oct. 10,1845 

„ 40 0 0 Feb. 11,1848 

40 0 0 Aug. 6,1860 


Mar. 12,1853 
Jan. 10,1852 


103 0 0 Jan. 6,1843 
120 0 0 Oct.11,1815 

21 0 0 June 26,1848 
40 0 0 Oct. 16,1861 

•265 0 0 Mar. 23,1849 
•160. 0 0 June 1,1839 


4 14 111 17 10 

3 0 33 0 

4 13 lit 19 5 


July 6,1843 
June 16,1846 
Jan. 11,1845 
D^ 3,1849 
July 26 ,1853 


, Nov. 26,1850 

Feb. 1835 
Nov. 3,1843 
Sept. 5,1846 

May 4,1846 

July 8,1853 
Jan. 15,1844 


Aug. 18,1846 , 

Jan. 20,1843 
Nov. 9,1846 

, May 23,1840 


4 16 3) • 

3 3 lot 101 

5 5 61 83 


• 22 18 
91H1 83-17 


11301. is one third of the grant given towards erecting this school, in conionotlon 
nine parish, vis., Talk-o*-the^ill, and Alsagors’ Bank (now oaUed Cheetertoa)* 


166 3 
213 6 
with two < 
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Sohoola aided by Parliameniary Qn'dmie. 








































Ufameand 
Denomination of 
School. 


Qrants for 

Buildingf Enlarv^ent, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures.- 


Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 

K 

A 


•110 

0 . 

0 

May 1838 

22 12 

0 

May 8 ,1^ 

48 

0 

0 

Nov. 2,1818 

38 

10 

0 

June ii, 1852 

40* 

0 

0 

Aug. 12,1810 

100 

0 

0 

May 15^ 1818 

302 

2 

0 

July 28,1861 

300 

0 

0 

Dec. 21,1816 

800 

0 

0 

Jan. 29,1815 

•55 

0 

0 

Jan.1836 

204 

15 

0 

Nov. 6,1851 

124 

0 

0 

Jan. 6,1816 

6 

6 

8 

Apr. 29,1817 

252 

0 

0 

Jan. 19,1818 

324 

0 

0 

Aug. 22,1851 

•^0 

0 

0 

May, 1836 

85 

0 

0 

Peb. 1,1817 

178 

0 

0 

Sept. 16,1817 

114 

0 

0 

Mar. 18.1812 

99 

15 

b 

Dec. 19,1819 

116 

14 

0 

April 7,1861 

•126 

0 

0 

June, 1838 

90 

.0 

0 

Aug. 15,1819 

265 

0 

0 

Julyl, 1851 

*50 

0 

0 

Feb. 1839 

' 60 

0 

0 

Dec. 21,1811 

45 

0 

0 

June 26,1850 

135 

0 

0 

May 10,1813 

20 

0 

0 

Fob. 17,1817 

•200 

0 

0 

May 2t 1838 

15 

0 

0 

Oct. 11,1841 

13 

14 

6 

Feb. 27,1816 

30 

0 

0 

Nov. 20,1816 

•76 

0 

0 

May 1836 - 

•360 

0 

0 

Apr. 29,1836 

162 

0 

0 

Nov. 17,1818 

47 

0 

0 

Jan. 6,1816 

5 

6 

8 

Apr. 29,1847 

152 

0 

0 

Dec. IS, 1818 

•100 

0 

0 

Dec. 80,1837 

360 

0 

0 

Nov. 18,1815 

< 70 

1 

6 

Jan. 11,1816 

300 

0 

0 

Jan. 22,1815 

2 

0 

0 

June 22,1813 

32 

0 

0 

Jan. 6,1816 

6 

6 

8 

Apr. 29,1817 


' ^TAnoBneHrEB—eo»f. 
Barbome,Endowed K.S. 


BartebAl ; - 
Death, Short 
HoUlncdon - 


f omli 
orton 


. lf.S. 

■ Wes. 

■ N.S. 
• N.8. 

_ ‘N.S. 

ipatones. Agricultural, 

Y Boys and Girls • 
jUdagrove - ■ N.S. 

mngawinford. St. 

■ji Sat^s !* • • N.8. 

jUngawinford (Oak 
i^FarmlronWorks) N.S. 
^Xlnrar, Intents - N.S. 
■ ,, Boys and 
: Girls -. - • „ 

Knightley - - N.S. 

Xn’utton Heath - I^ls. 

^pleyandWheaton 
Aston, Boya and 
Girls - - • N.S. 

'l^aaowe, Shaw’s, 

L Mixed • . N.S. 

B«ek - • ■ N.S. 

;ieek, St. Luke’s ■ If.’s. 

jLichneld, St. Mary’s, 
Boys and Intents N.S. 

Bongdon, Boys and 
i Gu-ls - - -N.8. 

Xongton . - . N.S. 

•Loimton - • R.C. 

Hadeley, Endowed N.S. 
Mayfleld - - N.S. 

Mifford in Baswick ij.S. 
SUwich - - N.S. 

^oddershall ■ N.S. 

- i^!s. 

- l^!s. 


|>Iowc»p 

^oxley 


3Tewoastle-under-Lyno 
i N. 8 . 

Newcastle - under - 
Lyne, 8 t.George ’8 N.S. 
Newcastle - - B. 8 . 

Newehapel - ■ N.S. 

Norbury - ” ■ N.S. 


.Norton Canes 
■MortonintheMoors N.S. 
.felsall : . . N.S. 

iFelsall ■ - B. 8 . 

?Penkiiull - . N.S. 

(Penkrldge - * - N.S. 

iBensneti - - N.S. 

iQuarry Bank ■ N.S. 


Iganton • 


.Bis. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants' 

to 

Oertift- 

cated 

Teachers, 

C^nts 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

£ «. d. 

£ t, d, 

£ 9, d. 

- 

10 10 0 


1 12 8 

1 Of 0 

21 1 8 

• 

00 

121 16 0 


5 0 Oi 

105 18 1 


• 

91 8 1 



« 


3 0 7t 

• 



21 5 0 


2 16 2 



1 11 1 } 

28 6 0 


1 7 8 i 

116 0 0 

- 

2 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 6 11 

86 0 0 
17 8 1 


- 

11 3 1 

- 


t. 


3 17 8 J 

38 15 0 

• 

6 1 Si 
111 

16 8 
16 10 0 

• 

2 11 0 
9 6 Hi 

5 0 0 

. 9. 

m • 


Grants 
on .j. 
accounf 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


e t. d, 
S2 10 0 


211 10 0 
111 S 1 


233 11 1 


127 10 0 
99 16 10 


215 11 8 
91 10 0 

a 

210 "is 1 

10 0 0 
6110 0 





































(Scftool#' mAni by iOrants^ 


; Kame and 
' Denomination of 
Scbool. 


wetley Bocks 


■Wolverhampton, St 
John’s • 

Wo]Tcrhampton, St 



egational 


Aldebunth 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargemeoi, 
Improvments, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


$21 0 0 Apr. 2,1849 
10 0 0 Oct. 6.1881 
8 6 0 Mays, 1882 
2 18 0 Dcc.28,18S$ 

76 0 0 Mar.29,1837 
120 0 0 Aug. 9,184$ 
8 8 0 Sept. 9,1846 


•125 0 0 Jan. 1,1858 
ISO 0 0 Jan. 4,1840 


60 0 0 Aug. 12,1840 
180 0 0 June 6,1841 


2 1$ 4J t 
$ $ 4i 1$' 6 0 


647 0 0 
11 12 0 


150 0 0 
24$ 10 0 


402 15 0 
•600 0 0 


52 0 0 July2,1844 1 17 2 - 

19 7 0 Nov. 18,1847 
50 0 0 Dec.22,1848 

- • . - 216 - 


40 0 0 Jan.19,1846 

114 0 0 Nov. 10,1848 
106 15 0 Jan. $1,188$ 
•128 0 0 Jan. 18% 
•160 0 0 Feb. 7,1858 

295 4 0 Mar. 28,1884 
I 200 0 0 Dec.7,185S 

66 10 0 May21,1861 
46 10 0 Oot.29,184e 
I 5$ 0 0 Aug.6,lS44 



Apr. 19,1847 1 11 9i $4 1 8 

Apr. 14,1848 

Jan.17,1845 12 11 «3 12 10 0 
May $1,1845 $17 6} 

Dec. 1834 - 6 18 lOJ 71 18 4 


May 13,1847 $ 13 4) 

Sept. 13,1842 8 15 1} 166 5 0 

Mar. 16,1880 

Mar.12,1850 6 8 6 

Jan. 10,1852 6 17 04 

Sept. 7,1852 $ 1 4 

Oct. 18,1837 


16 9 8i 81 5 0 


1 1 7 80 8 4 


2 3 44 $3 0 0 
■ - 11 18 4 

$6 8 ) 

2 0 1 


























Se^U Ui4e4' 



Grants for 

Suildiiw, Knlargment, 
Iiiq>rovement8, or 
Fixtures. 


Sate of 
Payment. 



SOBKHK—conf. 
Bredfleld, Mixed - N.8. 
Broraeswell . • M.S. 

Bucklesham • - N.8. 

Bungay - • - N.S., 

Builgay - • - :^!8. 

Biu% 8, 8t. Mary’s • N.S. 


Buigh Castle 
Butley - 
Carlton Colville 

Che^ngton” ■ 
Copdock and Wash- 


£ t. d, 
80 0 0 
SO 0 0 
2S 0 0 
•181 7 0 
10 0 0 
•180 0 0 
•68 0 0 
40 0 0 
60 0 0 
14 6 4 
9 16 8 
24 0 0 
80 0 0 
^00 
4 10 0 
144 0 0 


brook t 
Dallingboe 
Charsfleld 
Debenham 
Brwarton 
Fressingflcld 
Fritton • 
Gaxelcy -■ 
Gorleston 
Hadlcigh 
Uadleigh 
HaloswortU 
Harkstead 
Hawkedon 


• N.8. 

and 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.8. 

• N.8. 

- N.8. 

- N.S. 

- B.8. 

• N.8. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 


Helmingham Ch. Sch. 
Henley . . - N.S. 

Hepworth • • N.8. 

Hessett . • . N.S. 

Hintlesham - • N.S. 

Hoo and Lltherlng- 
ham • - • N.S. 

Homlngshcath • N.S. 
llketshall, St. Mar- 
■ garct’s • - N.S. 

Ipswich, St. Jlar- 
garct's - • N.S. 

Ipswich, St. Cle¬ 
ment’s and St. 

Helen’s - - N.S. 


Ipswich, St. Mat¬ 
thew’s (District) N.l 


146 0 0 
•70 0 0 
•27 0 0 
116 0 0 
46 0 0 
34 0 0 
228 0 0 
174 0 0 
•200 0 0 
9 0 0 
60 0 0 
80 0 0 


•42 0 0 
36 6 8 
80 0 0 
23 0 0 


Gruits 

on. 

■OOOUBt 

of Papil- 
teachers. 


£ t. d. £ t. d. 


Aug. 3,1864 
Apr. 1,1847 
Feb. 24,1846 
April 1836 
Apr. 6,1846 
Mar. 18,1836 
July 1839 
May 5,1843 
Apr. 9,1846 
Aug. 6,1862 
Feb. 14,1863 
Apr. 21,1868 
Jan. 18,1843 
May 10,1844 
Nov. 20,1847 
Di;c. 19,1848 

/an. 13,1842 

Feb. 8,1849 
April, 1835 
Dec. 1839 
Apr. 13,1847 
Dec. 2.3,1848 
Feb. 22,1844 
Apr.14,1841 
Apr. 6,1854 
June 21,1837 
June3,1860 
May 6,1848 
Aug. 23,1848 


4 6 6} 17 10 0 


4 1 43' 

4 2 5 69 1 8 

8 2 5 - 

7 6 2) 128 8 4 


Nov. 1838 
Mar. 29,1863 
June 20,1848 
Feb. 11,1841 

Apr. 12,1844 


Aug. 21,1848 
Jan. 24,1852 


146 0 0 
174 0. 0 
64 8 6 
36 19 0 

454 0 0 
38 0 0 
36 0 0 


Scpt.21,1843 
Apr. 29,1848 
Apr, IS, 1862 
DeS6,1862 

Mar. 9,1848 
Aug. 11,1862 
Oct. 29,1863 


0 17 2) 

- 42 0 0 


3 6 8 ) - 


14 16 3) 96 16 0 


6 1 2 ISO 18 4 

10 4 10) 24 11 8 
6 11 4) 66 IS 0 




£ t. i.\ 


171 17 6 

■ '0 , 

78 0 0 2010 ’4 


80 15 0 

26 13 4 M 5 0 
440 4 2 -I 


216 1 8 
10 0 0 
270*11 8 I 

29 0.0 

436 8 4 . 


62 10 0 
146 0 0 


lOO 0 0 
195 0 0 
















fl24t' Schools aidtd by ParUmmitkrp 


K I 


1 






•; 

Grants for 







Buildihg, Enlargement, 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Grants 

Capita- 


Improvements, or 

for 

to 

on 

l>enommation of 
. School. 

Fiitures. 

School 
Booksand 
Maps. 

Certm- 

cated 

Teachers, 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

non 

Grants. 

-i- 

Amoii^. 

Bate of 
Paymexit. 

Teachers. 

SuFyoiK—co»<. 

£ s. d. 


£ «. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ >. d. 

Melton - - - N.S. 

75 0 0 

Dec. 18.1846 







4 11 8 

Fob. 17,1847 






Mildenhall (Sir 







HeniyBunbuiy’s) 




67 ID 0 

• 



School ■ - 
Newton - • - N.S. 

•60 0 0 

July, 1837 

“ 


158 6 10 

4 10 & 


Nort6n,Sti^ndrew’3 N.S. 
J^ham, Mixed • N.S. 

*50 0 0 
*7 0 0 

a\pril, 1837 
Mar. 24,1841 





, 

J^lingford - - N.S. 

32 0 0 

Aug.6,J844 






oL. Juiikrkj^ 3 Xi 

14 10 0 

Feb. 17.1847 




* 


Sedgravc • - N.S. 

lUcking:mni {infe« 

120 0 0 

Sep. 23,1845 






' rfbr part of pa- 
> riah) Mixed - N.S., 

237 10 0 

July 19.1854 






fiushmerc • • N.S. 

80 0 0 

Oct. 23,1846 


• 




'Saxmundhani - N.S. 

• 

. 

2 10 7} 





Shotley • • • N.S. 

75 0 0 

Jan. 1850 

• 




Southwold • - N.S. 

06 0 0 

May 21,1841 






» " ■ " »» 

10 0 0 

Nov. 21,1845 






Stoke by Naylaiid N.^. 

35 13 0 

May 8,1848 






... 

. 

3 13 2J 

• 

. 

32 10 0 


Stonbam Aspal • N.S. 

71 0 0 

June 11,1847 

• 

. 

• w 

41 17 6 


Stowmarkct • • N.S. 

•75 0 0 

Nov. 1836 

1 15 4 





Stratford St.Mary's N.S. 

75 0 0 

NoVa9,1843 






•Sudbury, All Saints N.S. 

333 0 0 

Aug. 9,1848 

4 1 4J 

. 

. 

244 10 0 


( - M „ - »» 

24 0 0 

Aug. 28.1851 






SuAbury - • B.S. 

40 0 0 

Apr. 26,1853 

* 





487 0 0 

Sept. 15,1847 

13 10 0 

14 13 4 

a 

857 14 2 


Tattinffstonc • • N.S. 

40 0 0 

Apr. 15> 1851 






54 0 0 

Nov. 8.1841 






Thebeiiion • - N.S. 

•33 0 0 

Jan.1839 






Thrandeston - - N.S. 

65 5 0 

Juno 7,18.51 

1 11 41 





Tuddcnham - • N.S. 

30 0 0 

Feb. 1841 






^g^shall • - N.S. 

■Waisham-le-AVillows 

70 0 0 

May 5,1844 






N.S. 

68 0 0 

Jan. l.S, 1849 






Walter Belchamp N.S. 
Walton-cum-Folix- 

•35 0 0 

Mar. 1839 






tow - . - . N.S. 

51 Ok 0 

Mar. 3,1852 

18 9 





Wangford - - N.S. 

70 0 0 

July 18,1844 






5 10 0 

Feb. 11,1847 






■Wattisbara - - N.fe. 

•20 0 0 

Aug. 1837 






Wcstleton - - N.S. 

125 0 0 

Feb. 16,1843 

10 0 





It “ " t> 

5 10 0 

May 22,1846 






Wcybrcad - - N.’§, 

46 0 0 

July 29,1847 






75 0 0 

Dec. 7,1847 






Welnctham. Great. 


* 


« 




Boys - • N.S. 

48 l.> 0 

July 25,1849 






Wclnetham, Little, N.S. 

27 0 0 

Mar. 9,1845 






Wickambrook • N.S. 

•40 8 0 

Nov. 1835 






Wickham Market - N.S. 

77 0 0 

Nov. 29,1842 






Wickham Market- 3.S. 

•55 0 0 

Jan. 17,1835 






Wickham Skeith - N.S. 

45 0 0 

June 6,1845 



« 



Wisset - • - N.S. 

50 0 0 

Aug. 7,1845 






Woolpit - • !- N.S. 

WooubridKe - • - B.S. 

•80 0 0 
176 0 0 

Nov. 1838 
Apr. 16,1851 






Wratting.Xittlc - N.S. 

30 0 0 

Feb. 26,1851 






Wrenthaiu • N.S. 

Wrenthara • - B.S. 

•131 0 0 

Jan.1835 - 

0 14 2J 





•66 0 0 

Jan. 5,1838 



% 


Toxford • - N.S. 

•100 0 0 

Dec. 1^ 

• 






• 

SUREE^. 








Albury . - - NB. 

Bankaide, Great 

••60 0 0 

Oct. 1834 






; Guildford Street ILC. 

... 

• mm 

3 1$ 0 


. 



Barnes • • - NB. 

. . ' • 

• • m 

2 13 3J 

. 

. 



Battersea, Boys Par. N.S 

200 0 0 

Deo. 18,1843 


• 

• • 

12 10 6 












Sehoola aidad hy Pct^Uamentary Qrmit. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Bnlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Piitures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Socksand 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

StJEItST— 

£ 

». 

d. 


£ a. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

Battema, Oirls and 



* 






Infhnts - • N.S. 

381 

0 

0 

Get. 28,1881 

7 7 

9 

• 

. 

BeddinKton and 









WalUngton • • N.S.« 

120 

0 

0 

Mar. 20,1844 

3 1 

91 

- 

- 


40 

0 

0 

July 29,1844 





Bermondsey,Ch.Ch. N.8. 

300 

0 

0 

Get. 12,1860 

6 6 

0 

6 5 

0 

Bermondsey (Star 









Corner) - • N.8. 

• . 


. 

... 


68 6 

8 

Bermondsev. St. 









James*(SpaUoad) N.S. 
Bermondsey, St. 

400 

0 

0 

Feb. 16,1842 

4 19 


80 16 

8 

Paul’s - - - N.S. 

300 

0 

0 

Feb. 8,1860 

NO 


11 13 

4 

Bermondsey - - B.8. 

•228 

0 

0 

Jan. 7,1836 

• 

. 

. 

. 

Bermondsey St. 

• 








Mary’s. Grange 
■WaUt, Infants - N.S. 

186 18 

0 

Oct. 10,1864 



•fV 


BUley ■ - - N.S. 

70 

0 

0 

Sept. 29,1847 





Blacifriars. Ch. Ch. 









(Green Walk) - N.S. 

•228 

0 

0 

Nov. 1837 





Blindley Heath - N.S. 

82 10 

0 

July 8,1861 

1 13 

4} 

62 8 

0 

Bookham, Great - N.S. 

• 



. 

. 


. 

. 

BorouKh Road. 









Model - - - B.S. 

600 

0 

0 

Dec. 16,1882 

. 


78 5 

0 

Braroley, Ch. Sch. - 
Brixton, North, St. 

• 


• 

. 

" 

• 

• 

• * 

John’s (Anjccll 









Town) Bora. 









Girls, and In- 




• 





fonts ... N.S. 

741 15 

0 

Oct. 18,1882 

2 15 

*1 



Brixton Hill • • B.S. 

•90 

0 

0 

Feb. 9,1839 





Broadwall - • N.S. 

50 

0 

0 

Apr. 17,1848 





Camberwell, Cam* 









den District - N.S. 

871 

0 

0 

Oct. 6,1847 - 

7 18 

3i 

168 1 

8 

J» >» • » 

78 

0 

0 

Oct. SI, 1861 





«« 

87 

0 

0 

Jan. 2,1852 





Camberwell, Ch. Ch. 









N.S. 

200 

0 

0 

Feb. 14,1842 

10 12 

9i 

99 1 

8 

» » " »> 

11 10 

0 

Sept. 14.1847 





» » “ >» 

60 

0 

0 

Dec.1,1851 





Camberwell, Green 









Coat - - - N.S. 

. 


. 

. . • 

9 5 

0} 

87 10 

0 

Camberwell, 









Bowyer Lane, 









Bovs - - • B.S. 

•100 

0 

0 

Jan. 11,1837 





Camberwell (Craw- 









ford Street) - - B.S. 

200 

0 

0 

June 26,1841 





»» ♦> " >» 

60 

0 

0 

Dec. 10,1846 

15 2 

01 

21 0 

0 


159 

0 

0 

0;t.l9,1849 


• 




85 

0 

0 

ApriTll,1854 





Camberwell (Leip- 









sic Road) • •> B.S. 

• 


• 

. 

4 9 

Si 

88 0 

0 

Cheam and Cud- 









diiiKton - • N.S. 

• 


> 

. 

2 10 

0 

. 


Chertsey - - - N.S. 

^40 

0 

0 

Oct. 27,1846 





Chortsey. - - P.U. 

• 


. 

. 

. 

• 

15 0 

0 

Ohessington and 









Hook - - - N.S. 

21 

0 

0 

May 14.1849 





Ohiddingfold - - N.S. 

•30 

0 

0 

April.lSi? 





Olapham.Parochial Iv.S. 

•180 

0 

0 

Jan. 1839 - 

1 6 0 10 

98 6 

8 

Clapbam (Bow- 

ver’s), St.John^s N.S. 

224 

0 

0 

Mar. 14,1847 

2 13 

41 

118 8 

4 

Clapbam. St. James’ N.S. 

60 

0 

0 

Mar. 1,1845 





Olapham • - B.S. 

300 

0 

0 

•Nov. 11,1840 





Clapbam, St. Mary’s R.C. 

• 


- 

... 

2 18 

8 

78 0 

0 

Claygate - - - N.S. 

•30 

0 

0 

March, 1839 





Compton - • - N.S. 

32 

0 

0 

Feb. 13,1841 





Cranley - - - N.S. 

112 

0 

0 

Jan. 11,1849 

5 8 

71 

69 6 

8 

Croydon, (Arch- 









bishop Toni- 









son’s) Ch. Scb. • • 

• 

■ 


• • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Grtmta 

Ass&tant 


,873 16 8 
30 0 0 


4 3 « 













[' - 
.■.■■:<;r'.lfameaiid 

Benomination of 

Grants fis' 

! Buildl^,.JSnls.rgement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grontt 

for 

School 

t SchM>}. 

i' 

Amount. 

Daterf 

Payment. 

Maps. 



S0£11SV~«»9»^ 

Croydon, Bl. Junes* 

Boys» Girls, and 
In&nts - • N.S. 

Croydon, Girls • N.S. 

Croydon, 8t. George’s. 

Bo^ . . . N.S. 

Craiyaon • • B.S. 

« • • • »» 

Dorking • ]^.8. 

Ditton, Thames • N.S. 

Bfflngham • • N.S. 

flstead ... N.S. 
.Bn^lefleld Green • K.B. 


Swell • ’ • N.S. 

Swhurst . • • N.S. 

Famhsm. • * NB. 

Fsmham. * * B.S. 

Godohnlng • * NB. 

Guildford, St. Ni> , 
choUs’. • -.N.S. 

Guildford, St.Mary’s 
tnd IVinity - N.S. 

Guildford • • 6.S. 

Ham ... N.S. 

Hi^liain,St.James’ li.S. 

Hersham - . N.S. 

Holmwood • . N.S. 

HorseU I - • ij’s. 

Horicy How • • N.S. 

KennfnRton Oval, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Kennington, Hast 

(Bolton Street) • N.8. 

Kennington (Ho- 

gency Place) - N.S. 


477 0 0 July 10,1883 


340 0 0 Hayl,184g 
27 14 0 Nov.11,1853 
24 0 0 Aug. 28,1854 
130 0 0 Apr.l,n843 
80 0 0 Feb. 10,1847 

' 92 0 0 Feb. 18,1850 

10 13 4 Oct.29,lS4» 

128 0 0 Junu2C,l8« 

•100 0 0 ^pt.12,18.85 
266 0 0 May 27,1843 


Isunbeth, St. John’s 
Waterloo Bond), 

Boys and Girls • N.S. 

liUnbeth, South, 

St. Barnabas’ - N.S. 

Lambeth Free Bvening 
School 

Lambeth, St. Mary’s, 
Boys,Girls, and In- 
fknts . - . N,S. 

Lambeth, St. Mary’s 
District Chapel School 

Lambeth, South 
(Spring Grove) - N.S. 

Lambeth, Moly 
Trinity - - NJ5. 

Lambeth ChapSl • Wes. 

Lambeth, George 
Street ... BB. 

Leatherhead • • NB. 

»» • “ * »» 

Lei^’ - - - lf.S. 

Llnglleld- , . N.8. 

'Xe^n Eoad > . N.S. 

J^kkluun . . N.S. 

Xltcham (Lower 

^Oreen) . • N.B. 

llolwey, Vest » N.S. 


uranw 

Gijmts 

account 
ofPupU- 
Teachors. jeachen. 


« r. <7. A «. A 4! ,. (f. £ s. A £ d. 


1 10 8 

4 3 li 11 0 0 



47 0 0 Sept. 10,1862 
•100 0 0 Scpt.27,1837 
•90 0 0 Feb. 1839 
100 0 0 July 6,1846 
800 0 0 July 8,1852 
46 0 0 May]2,lS42 
00 0 0 Sept. 26,1845 
98 0 0 Dec. 19,1854 
134 0 0 Feb. 4,1852 
•115 0 0 June, 1835 


- 68 10 0 - 
9 5 7 3 0 0 - 


1 19 3 

3 6 8i 7 19 0 

3 12 11 23 IS 0 

10 4 

4 1 7 - 

6 6 3! 91 5 0 

4 2 7t 17 6 8 

1 6 71 I 

7 7 Oj 83,13 4 

- 10 0 0 

4 17 7- 
3 6 o: 3315 0 

3 12 10 I - 


303 0 0 Feb. 10,1848 
143 3 4 Not. 10,1852 


300 0 0 Sept. 4,1850 
42 14 0 Feb. *0,1850 

•200 0 0 Sept. 1837 

130 0 0 Jan. 3,1844 
460 0 0 Mar. 19,1852 


•80 0 0 Scpt.1839 
20 0 0 Dec. 11,1848 
00 0 0 Nov.9,l»« 
82 0 0 Jan.12,1850 

•63 0 0 Feb.1839 
90 0 0 July4,1844 

120 0 ,0 Dee. 1838 
•26-0.0 Feb.1839 


14 10 4} 63 3 4 - 
- 8 6 8 


6 6 10 

6 4 6 70 0 0 


7 2 11 

2 1 71 12 16 8 - 
13 5 9i 109 8 4 - 
2 12 9! k 15 0 - 


2 10 8} 130 0 0 - 
1 0 8 29 3 4 . 


264 7 6 
69 10 0 


154 6 8 
175 0 0 

241 13 4 11 7 0 
24 16 10 
253 0 0 

402 0 0 

39 7 6 

42 15 0 
3 ’6 8 
100 0 0 


- 1,026 16 8 

a 

• AlO 0 
- 19710 0 












Name aad 
Denomituttion of 
Scliool. ' 


SPBBSI—COTf. 

Mordea • - - N.S. 

HortUJie - - N.8. 

Hortlake, Bo.y9 - B.8. 

" • ”• 

„ Infants •> ,» 

Mortlake, St.Maiy’s, &C. 
Newington, St.Mary’s, 
Infante • - N.8. 

Newington, Trinity N.S. 

Norititon, dirls and 
Infants ■ - N.8. 

Norwood (Ce,ntral 
London District) P.IF. 
NutHeld - - N.8. 

Ockham, Industrial B.8. 
Peokham - • N.8. 

Putney, infants - N.S. 
BedhiU,8t. John's N.8. 
Richmond, St.John’s 

NB. 


Grants fi>r 

, Building, Enlargement, 
Improrements, or 
Pixtures, : ■ 


Datedf' 

Payment. 


60 0 0 Aug. 16,1848 
56 0 0 Apr.20,lg44 
76 0 0 Apr. 20,1844 
60 0 0 MBr.11,1848 


200 0 0 Jan. 26,1853 
.300 0 0 June20,lS4a 
9110 0 Dec. 8,1849 

178 6 8 July 26,1863 

75 0 0 Jyly28,1849 

222 10 0 ‘Apr. 29,1864 
200 0 0 July 16,1846 


Gvants 

for 

School 
Booksand 
Maps. 




Si !. d. » 0. d, 

88 15 0 • 

36 6 8 • 


13 0 0 • 


20 16 8 
81 10 0 


7 3 4 * 

6 0 lOt 22 10 0 • 

- 30 9 2 - 

6 1 7{ 90 0 0 • 


Richmond, St. Eli¬ 
sabeth - • B.C. 

Ripley • • N.S. 

Rotherhlthe.Ch.Ch. N.S. 

Rothcrhithe, St. 

Mary’s (Deptford 
Ro^) - - - N.S. 

»t »• * »> 

Rotiierhlth’e Green 
Cost School 

Rotherhithe (Surrey 
Canal) St.Paul’s- N.S. 

Rotherhithe,Trinlty N.S. 

Rotiierhithe (United ” 
Amicable Society’s 
School) - - - 

Rotherhithe • B.S. 

Seat and Tongham N.S. 

Shere - - - N.S. 

Southwark, St.Jude’s 

N.S. 

Southwark, St. Ste¬ 
phen’s - - N.S. 

Southwark, St. George 
the^artyr - - N.S. 

*» » • »» 

Soutilwarky StsMary's 

N.S. 

SoutWark, St.Peter’8 

N.S. 

Southwark ChaiiBl - Wes. 

Stockwell • • N.8. 

Stockwell, St. Mi¬ 
chael’s - - N.S. 

Streatham ” - ■ 

Surbiton • - N.S. 

Surrey North Dis- 
trict • - P-U- 

Tandridge, Oited, i 


72 0 0 Aug. 28,1844 1 9 8) 

36 0 0 Sept.11,1844 

40 0 0 Aug. 26,1852 

. 28 6 8 

120 0 0 Aug.14,1847 2 4 2 40 IS 4 

324 0 0 Aiig.)9,1842 

•600 0 0 Feb. 20,1837 17 16 4 20 16 8 

•88 0 0 Nov. 18.37 

24 0 0 Nov. 29,1848 

246 0 0 Dec.2,1846 6 16 4 69 0 0 

8 0 0 Nov. 20,1848 

132 0 0 Oct.28,1847 3 6 8 - 

12 0 0 Oct.2,1846 4 11 8 7 10 0 

28 0 0 Mar. 15,1847 


*160 0 0 
105 0 0 
100 0 0 


Dec. 2,1837 
July IS, 1860 
May 13,1843 


•225 0 0 
86 0 0 
, 26 13 4 

405 0 0 
182 0 0 


5 16 0 21 13 4 


9 7 * 10 0 0 - 


14 12 7) 130 16 0 - 


Aug. 30,1860 

Jan. 1839 
Dec. 11,1848 
June 21,1850 


Mar.14,1846 13 13 7} 108 6 10 
Aug. 2,1846 

Nov.28,1848 


400 0 0 
60 0 0 


Apr. 5.1848. 
Jan. 14,1854 


271 0 0 Mar.1,1849 


97 52 13 4 

9 1 - 

S 4) 58 3 4 

3 8 69 8 4 
0 0 6710 0 


• l-lf 0 0 


St 0 . B' *. A 
87 10 0 • 

79 5 0 18 0 . 0 
5 0 0 . , ' 


400 8 4 
37410 0 


286 11 8 

29 3 ) 
279 0 0 
31 10 0 
158 15 0 


797 15 0 


91 10 0 
61 10 0 


- 418 76 


132 3 4 1 
211 10 0 

674 0 0 

162 0 0 
75 0 0 













Sdhods aided by Parliamentary Qmhti. 


•'Same and 
'Penominatlon of 
School, 


SlTEEBy—co»f. 

Thorpe • - N.S. 

Tooting, Lower - N.S. 

Tooting (Drowett’s 
Pauper School) 

VauxhaU . 'Wos. 

Virginia 'Water • N.S. 

Walworth (Beres- 
ford Street) Epis. 

■Walworth, St. Peter’s, 
Boys,Girls, & Infts. N.S. 

■Walworth (Mount 
Street) - • B.S. 

■Wandsworth - N.S. 

Wandsworth (Sum¬ 
mer’s Town), 

Infants - - N.S. 

Westcott Boys, GirK 
and Infants - N.S. 

Weybridge - - N.S. 

Wimbledon • - N.S. 

Witley - - N.S. 

Woking - - N.S. 

Wouersh - • N.S. 

Wrecclesham • N.S. 

Tork’lown, Boys - l^.’S. 


Grants fbr 

Building, Enlargement, 
improvements, or 
Piitures. 


Awi/utni. Date of 
Amount. payment. 


£ s. d. 

84 0 0 Jan. 28.1847 



Grants 


on 

Capita*: 

tlon 

account 

of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Grants. 


e a. d. £ a. d. £ a. d. 
1 18 4) 38 16 0 
3 6 4i 69 10 0 - 


108 0 0 Fob. 27,1844 


403 10 0 July 12,1862 

•30 0 0 Jan. 12,1839 
•50 0 0 April 1836 

43 10 0 Jan. 26,1862 

500 0 0 July 26,1854 

•60 0 0 J^.1886 

200 0 0 Aug. 2,1849 
80 0 0 Nov. 24,1842 
45 0 0 Feb. 19,1841 
80 0 0 Nov.1,1849 


6 8 Oi - 

3 6 6i 

4 16 81 27 0 0 


3 6 8 

2 9 8i -< 

4 10 m 33 0 0 


1 17 6 

2 14 6J 


3 2 6 
267 6 8 


172 10 0 


99 11 8 
79 0 8 
16 0 0 


Sussex. 

Albourue - - N.S. 

Alfriston • - N.S. 

Arundel - FreeSch. 
Barcombe (Church 
Meadow) - - N.S. 

Battleandl.angdou N.S. 
Beddingham - - N.S. 

Berwick, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Bishopstonc - - N.S. 

Bosham r - N.S. 

Bolhey - - N.S. 

Bredc - - - N.S. 

Brighton, Model - N.S. 
Brighton (Central) N.S. 
Brighton, St.John’s N.S. 


Brighton (North 
Lane) - - N.S. 

Brighton (Kent’s 
Court),Inrants,Ch.Sch. 

Brighton (Warwick 
Street) - - N.S. 

Brighton, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

Brighton (Spa Street 
and Egremont 
Street) E^ed School 

Brighton (Eastern 
Hoad) Eoyal ■ B.S. 

Brighton (Middle 
Street) Union 
Charity - - B.S. 

Brighton, (North 
Lane) - - B.S. 

Brighton, St, John’s E.C. 

Brighton, St.MaTy’8ll.(S. 

Bre^waior • N.S. 

Burpham • - N.S. 

Burwasb - - N.S. 


62 0 0 
68 10 0 


•48 0 0 
204 0 0 
63 0 0 

108 0 0 
127 0 0 
•90 0 0 
•35 0 0 
86 - 0 0 
46 0 0 

110 0 0 
560 0 0 
61 10 0 
110 6 8 


June 6,1844 
Apr. 29,1845 

- 10 12 9j 

Feb.1842 
Dec. 23, 1847 
Apr. 26,1846 

Sep. 30,1854 
Jan. 31,1850 
Jan.1835 
Jan.1839 
May 25,1843 
Jan. 8,1845 


Jan. 3,1849 
Sept. 13,1847 
Feb.27,1854 
June 10,1854 


Nov. 16,1837 


- 67 10 
5 16 3i 80 0 
9 5 0 107 16 


June 3,1842 6 11 li 49 10 0 

- 4 10 Oi 60 0 0 


4 7 2 16 10 0 • 


May 9,^1838 
Oct. 9.1837 


80 0 0 Feb. 20,1840 


102 0 0 
1,231 0 0 
464 0 0 


465 10 0 
30 0 0 


6 12 8} 108 3 4 


2 16 Oi 
2 10 4i 


8 I July 8,1850 


1847 Ill 16 Oi TO 











i^hopls aided by 


Namo and 
Bcnominatiou of 
School. 


gOBBBX—co»f. 

Bury - - - N.S. 

Catsfield - - N.S. 

Chichester, St.Pan- 
cras • ' . . N.S. 

Chichester (Central) • 
N.S. 

Chichester, Girls - B.S. 
Chichester (Tower 
Street) Boys - B.S. 

Chiddingley - - N.S. 

Clayton and Keymcr 

N.S. 

Compton and Up- 
mardtai 
Crowboro’ 

Cuckileld and Bah 
combei 

Darlington, Mixed 
Ditchlmg 
Eastbourne 
Eastergate 
Elstcd 
Palmer 
Firlo, West 
Forest Bow, 
and Girls 


Boys 


Flimwell 
Framfleld 
Frant (Free) 
Hadlow.Dowu 


Hailsjiam 


N.S. 

NB. 


N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

NB. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.8. 

N.S. 

N.8. 

N.8. 


N.S. 

Halton, St. Clement’s 

N.S. 

Hampnctt, West - P.U. 
Hartfield - - N.S. 


Hastings, Parochial 
Hastings, All Saints’ 
and St. Clement’s N.S. 
Ha8tings,St.Mary’s N.S. 
Hastings 
Hellinmey 
Henfleld 
Herstmonceaux 
Hoathley, West 


Hooc - 
Horsham, Boys 
Hove 

Hurst-Pierrepoint 
lokleshfim 
Isfleld - - 

Leonard’s, Saint, 
on Sea 


B.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


N.S. 

N-.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


N.S. 


Leonard’s, Saint, 
on Sea, All Souls, 1^), 
Lewes 
Lindfleld 
Littlehampton 
Lodsworth 
Lurgashall 


Mayfield 
Morston - 
Mountlleld and 
Whatlington 
Newhavon 


ira. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


N,S. 

N.S. 


N,S. 

N.S. 


Grar 
Building, F 
Improvi 
Fixt 

Amount. 

its fbr 

(Qlai^ementg 
?mehts, or 
iures. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Booksand 
Maps. 

Grai^ ’ 
to . 
Certifi¬ 
cated 
Teachers. 

to 

Assisiant 

Teachers. 

Grants 
on . , 
account 
ofPupn- 
teachers. 

£ 

8, 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

a. Al 

^ 90 

0 

0 

Feb. 16,1848 













125 

0 

0 

Nov. 3,1846 







... 






100 

0 

0 

Sept.12,1843 

1 














. 

- 

6 

10 

3i 

128 

1 

8 

a 


a 

784 

0 

0 

198 

0 

0 

Dec. 27,1848 













84 

3 

4 

Nov. 5,1853 


6 

10) 

24 

18 

4 

a 


a 

783 

1 

8 

80 

0 

0 

Jan. 5,1850 

0 

13 

u 










•60 

0 

0 

Jan.1830 













00 

0 

0 

Oct. 80 ,1848 

2 

5 

8i 










«0 

0 

0 

Mar. 3,1840 












160 

0 

0 

Ai^. 12,1846 













85 

0 

0 

Jan. 26,1854 













•75 

0 

0 

Dec. 1838 















a. 

• • * 

S 

12 

0 

108 

2 

0 

a 


a 

194 

6 

0 

•50 

0 

0 

July 1838 













•34 

0 

0 

Dec. 1838 













• 

• 

. ’ 

... 

. 


. 

16 

10 

0 

a 


a 

a 

a 

a 

140 

0 

0 1 

Apr. 26,1846 

2 

2 

85 

64 

0 

0 

- 


- 

98 

16 

0 

160 

10 

0 ! 

Jan. 31,1852 

2 

10 

1. 

62 

s 

0 1 



a ; 

30 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

Oct. 27.1864 













84 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

May 1848 
June, 1837 

1 

2 

7 










. 


. 

... 

5 

1 

65 

33 

0 

0 

• 


- 

'187 

6 

8 

•75 

0 

0 

Feb.1838 

1 

14 

75 

. 


. 

a 


-• 

214 

17 

6 

60 

0 

0 

Apr. 25.1850 













• 


• 

- 

1 

13 

4 1 










. 


. 

. 

5 

7 

31 

. 


. 

a 


a 

159 

17 

6 

. 


. 

. 

.. 



• 


• 

. 


a 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Nov. 8,1842 

1 

17 

il 

. 


. 

a 


a 

93 

15 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Oct. 20,1854 












•220 

0 

0 

May, 1836 













213 

3 

4 

Apr. 2.3,1863 

18 

8 

85 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

624 

17 

6 

166 

0 

0 

June 19,1841 

7 

5 

0 

44 

0 

0 

. 


a 

461 

16 10 

•250 

0 

0 

i Nov. 26.1836 













170 

0 

0 

Feb. 22,1845 

2 

19 

115 

• 


• 

- 


• 1 

109 

10 

0 

58 

0 

0 

Aug. 2.3,1846 















. 

. 

2 

3 

111 

37 

10 

0 

a 


a , 

97 

18 

4 

45 

0 

0 

Mar. 26,1844 













15 

0 

0 

Mar 11.1854 













22 

0 

0 

Oct.K, 1846 













• 


• 

. 

2 

0 

0 

. 


. ! 

a 


a 

29 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

Nov. 16,1844 













. 


. 

. 

. 


. 

57 

3 

4 

a 


a 

74 

3 

4 

no 

0 

0 

May, 1846 











•50 

0 

0 

Feb.1840 













•60 

0 

0 

June, 1836 

7 

0 

0 

68 

10 

0 

a 



169 

10 

0 

896 

0 

0 

May 19,1848 









i 

1 




. 

. , 

. 

• 

6 

13 

3 

. 



. 


a 

228 

8 

4 

• 


. ' 

. 

4 

16 

81 

86 

11 

8 

a 


a 

181 

5 

0 

95 

0 

0 

Apr. 6,1852 

4 

0 

7 










105 

0 

0 

July 24,1846 

1 

8 

71 










80 

0 

0 

Jan. 26.1846 













. 80 

0 

0 

July 7,1845 

2 

12 

0 










10 

0 

0 

Oct. 4,1845 













• 

. 

- 

. 

10 

10 

61 

12 

10 

0 

• 



124 

10 

0 

37 

0 

0 

June 8,1842 



r 










1 52 

0 

0 

Feb. 2-3,1850 













130 

0 

0 

Juno 25,1844 

3 

16 

01 

• 


• 

•• 


• 

16 

0 

0 













Schools aided hry ParUarnentary Grcmta. 


Kune and 
Denomination of 
School. 


SUBSEI—co»t. 

Nlnfleld, Mlied - T 
OOham - ! - I 

Patohuu ♦ - I 

Feaamarah - -1 

Pott • • - I 

Plumpton . - - 1 

Pologate • • • I 

Portuade and Han- 
gleton • - -1 


Sotherfield - 

Salehurat 
Sayer'a Common 
Selmeaton 
Slaugham 
Siimrold - 
Sompting 
Soutnbourne ar 
Seaside 
Southwick - 
Staplecross - 
Steyning 
Storrington - 


ton - • N.S. 

Ticehurst - - X.S. 

raiington • - N.S. 

Tay'ford - Ch. Sch. 

Dckfleld - - - N.S. 

Wadhurat - • N.S. 

Waltham, Cold - N.S. 

Warbleton - - N.S. 

Warnham - - N.S. 

Westboumo - - N.S. 

Withyham, St. Mi¬ 
chael’s - - N.S. 

Withyham, St. John’s 
, N.S. 

Worthing ■ - N.S. 

Worthing - -Wes. 



lOO 0 0 
55 10 0 
107 0 0 
140 0 0 
75 0 0 
♦28 0 0 
Si 0 0 

66 10 0 
60 0 0 
22 5 0 
35 0 0 
35 0 0 


•75 0 0 
65 0 0 

60 0 0 
80 0 0 
*64 0 0 

150 0 0 
70 0 0 

70 0 0 
•20 0 0 

62 10 0 
350 0 0 


256 10 0 
•100 0 0 
82 0 0 
•50 0 0 
74 0 0 
•90 0 0 


Dec. 21,1854 
Nov. 20,1850 
Oct. 31,1854 
Dec. 13,1844 
Oct. 19,1848 
Nov. 1838 
May 16,1849 

Aug. 26,1843 
Ang.'29,1853 
Jan.20,1845 
Mar. 10,18*3 
Oct. 8,1849 


March, 1841 
July 26,1843 

Dec. 4,1841 
Dec. 21,1845 
April, 1839 

May 5,1852 
Pel). 16,1844 

Sept. 22,1841 
Nov. 1838 

Aug. 11,18*3 
Sept. 7,1847 


Mar. 5,1851 
June, 1837 
Sept. 19,1846 
Pel). 1838 ■ 
Feb. 6,1861 
June, 1837 


•100 0 0 March, 1835 


Wakwickshikb. 
Alcester - - • N 


Dec. 29,1850 


„ - - „ 17 0 0 Jan. 18,1854 

Atherstone, Free School 150 0 0 Sept. 3,1842 
Atherstone, Grammar 

School - • . 

Attleborough • N.S. 236 0 0 May 4,1849 


Birmingham Asylum^ ^ 

Birmingham - - Wes. 

Birmingham, All 
Saints ’ - - N.S. 

Birmingham, Day 
School, Teachers’ 
Association 
Birmingham and 
Edglwton, Girls B.S. 
Birmingham, Bishop 
Byder’s - - N.S. 


450 0 0 Feb. 8,1842 
13 18 3 May 81,1845 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and: 

Grants 

to 

Certifl- 

Gated 

Maps. 

Teachers, 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

1 10 0 


2 8 0 


1 12 llj 


4 6 0 

18 0 0 

3 17 0} 



25 16 8 


# 

- 

24 15 0 

1 17 H 

21 15 0 

3 6 8 

102 0 0 

2 iflli 

13 0 0 

5 16 4} 

76 15 0 

- 

12 0 0 

3 6 8 

42 5 0 

- 

7 10 0 

. 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 

49 10 0 

2 3 5 

56 1 8 

1 16 7J 

- 

1 4 8j 

11 0 0 

10 2 4| 


< 


4 12 8i^ 

17 10 0 

. 

25 1 8 

5 10 6j 

• • 

■ 

18 0 0 

3 6 8 


0 13 41 


4 3 01 

25 16 8 

2 14 31 

■■ 



e I. d.' e 


129 10 0 
112 6 8 


21 5 0 

15 0 0 

16 5 0 
225 0 


148 IS 0 
384 7 6 


16 0 0 
20 0 0 


2 10 0 
391 13 9 

54 3 4 

35 0 0 

37 10 0 


. ;i54 15 0 14 10 0 


23 6 8 

146 0 0 6 IS 0 
29 0 0 17 7 0 


87 5 9 
14 0 0 


















SchopU aided by Parliamentary Orania, 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


'WABWICKfiHIRB— 

Birmingham, Christ’s 
Clmrch - - N.S. 

Birmingham .Christ 
Oh.(Rylaii(iStr€et 
North; Infants • N.Sj< 
Birmingham,Church 
of the Saviour • B.S. 
Birmingham, St. 
Bartholomew’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - N.S. 

Birmingham, ” St. 
Chjwrs • - rv.c. 


Biinningham, • St. 
George’s (Uussell 
Street) - - N.S. 


Birmingham, St. 
George’s (Farm 
Street), Infants - N.S 
Birmingham, St. 

John^ - - R.C, 

Birmingham, St. 
Luke’s (Mac* 
doiiald Street) Ini 
fants - • - N.S, 

Birmingham, St. 
Lukoil (Edgbas- 
ton), Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S, 


Birmingham, St. 
Mark’s, Boys, 
Girls,andTnfant3 N.f 


Birmingham*, St. 
Martin’s and St. 
I'Jartholoniew’s - B.S, 
Birmingham, St. 
Matthew's * N.S, 


Birmingham, St.' 

Mary’s - - N.S. 

Birmingham. St. 

i\lary’s • E.C. 

Birmingham, New 
Jerusalem • - B.S. 

Binuingham, St. 

Nicholas - •- K.C. 

Birmingham, St. 
Paul’s - • - N.S. 

Birmingham, St. 
I’cter^s, Boys, 
Ciirls,andlnfts. • N.S. 


Birmingham, 

Fetor’s 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 8, d. 


*m 0 0 

Dee. 1837 

196 0 0 

.Ian. 23,18+9 

•150 0 0 

Dee. 3,183+ 

237 10 0 

May 29,1831 

• 

“ * ■ 

♦300 0 0 

D(tf?.1834 

230 0 0 

Jan. 16, 1843 

200 0 0 

Jan.1846 

100 0 0 

Oct. 22,1847 

8 11 8 

July 13,1852 

150 0 0 

Nov. 24,18+9 


• 

177 0 0 

Jan. 24,1840 

370 0 0 

Oct. 30,181.3 

1.33 0 0 

Apr. 10,1845 

46 1 6 

Jan. 12,1816 

12 16 0 

Jul.y23.1848 

13 6 8 

July 10,1850 

492 0 0 

.Inly 11,1844 

12 16 4 

Oct. 29,18.19 

89 10 0 

June 5,1850 

115 0 0 

Jan.4,18-10 

G91 0 0 

Dcc.*17,1841 

56 10 0 

Jaii.S.lftl-O 

5 10 0 

Apr. 6,1816 

750 0 0 

July 2.4,1840 

• 

. . . 

788 0 0 

Jan. 8,18.46 

20 0 0 

Oct. 26,1847 

631 0 0 

NoV.26,lS.t4 

10 0 0 

Nov. 21,1845 

73 10 0 

Sept. 4,1849 

. 

. . . 


School Certift* A^^Siant 
ook.sand cated ofPwpil- 

Maps. Teachers, teachers. 


£ 8, d. \ Si 8. d.\ £ 


6 8 4B 21 0 0 


■ 3 17 21 74 n 8 - 


- C 10 0 

2 19 91 CO 1.5 0 

3 12 01 n 5 0 

• 7 0 0 


£ 6. d.\ £8, 



29 0 0 
23 15 0 


4S7 3 4 


2 13 4 I 92 15 0 


108 10 10 
C5 10 0 
23 0 

19 8 4 
559 18 4 

103 15 10 

458 10 0 












SohaoU ^ided by JParliamentary Gra/rds. 


















Schools aided by PmUamefdary Ghsf/tU^^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 



Gated 

Teachers. 


Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 


on 

account 
of PUpiU 
teachers. 


Waewicksiiire— cowif. 


£ s. d.\ £ s. (f. £ s. d. 


Kingsbury 

Ell- 

dowed - 

- - N.S. 

Kinwarton 

and ” 

Great Alnc 

• N.Sj 


Lea Marston, Ch. 


Leamington Priors 

R.C. 

Napton on the Hill 

N.S. 

Nuneaton (Abbey 

19 

End) Infants 
Nuneaton (Church 

N.S. 

Lane) 

N.S. 

Pailton - - - 

N.S. 

Hatley - ” - 

n!^. 

Rugby (Elborow’s)- 
Rugby, St. Mat¬ 

N.S. 

thew’s, Infants • 

N.S. 

Rugby (New) ’ • 

Par. 

R\igby - - - 

Wes. 

Shirley, Endowed • 

N.S. 

Snittertleld ■’ - 

n’.s. 

Solihull. Lower, Free 

School 

. 

Southam 

B.S. 

Stockingford - 

N.S. 

Stockton 

n!s. 

Stoke - 

N^S. 

Stratford-on-Avon • 

N.S. 

Studley - 

N.S. 

Sutton-Coldtlcld - 

R.C. 

Thurlaston - 

N.S. 

Warwick, Boro’ - 

N.S. 


0 6 10 Junol6,181« 11 8 Oi 10 5 0 

21 8 0 Dec. 27,1854) 

*30 0 0 Fob. 1830 • 2 0 1 • 

57 0 0 Jan. 25,1811 

1110 0 Nov. 23,1853 


. 2 10 61 112 0 0 

40 0 0 .July 10,1811) 17 0 

24 0 0 Jan. 6,18.51 

241 0 0 Nov: 30,1849 


ms 0 0 Mar. 12.18.50 
121 0 0 Sept. 27,1848 
252 0 0 Dec. 8,1854 
117 0 0 July 10,1830 
29 19 0 Jan. 17,1851 

100 0 0 Jan. 29,18-10 
9 10 0 Nov. 23,1853 
06 0 0 Nov. 21,1854 
275 0 0 July 1,1853 

•05 0 0 Juno, 1830 
187 0 0 Oet. 2.3,18.52 
*100 0 0 Nov. 1^8 


0 2 10^ 50 17 0 
0 16 1 95 3 4 

3 C lOi 27 10 0 

4 3 11 127 10 0 


Warwick, St. Mary’s 
and St. Paul’s - N.S. 
Warwick anti Leaming¬ 
ton Solioolmastcr's’ 
Association - - - i 

Wilnccote . - - 

Wolvey - - - N.S. 

W ()rces tor, M odd 

School {Lower 
Saltley) - 


‘10 0 0 Aug. 12,1810 
04 0 0 Apr. 20,18 kS 
2 6 0 July 10,18.50 
100 0 0 Mar. 0,1841 
30 0 0 Mar. 14,18 U 
03 10 O Apr. 14,1841 
230 0 0 F(!l).20,1840 

*25 0 0 Oct. 1837 

133 15 0 July 4,1850 
*150 0 0 May, 1830 
65 0 0 Apr. 12,18-17 
20 0 0 July 10,1810 
30 0 0 Nov. 10,1853 

102 0 0 Dec. 11,1849 


30 0 0 
439 13 4 


154 10 0 
28$ 0 0 
140 0 0 


- 10 01 10 10 0 - 


122 6 0 7 6 0 


176 0 0 2 14 & 


602 10 0 


*53 0 0 Nov. 1838 


. -520 


29 0 0 9 0 0 


' Westiioreland. 
Ap])lel)y - - - 1 

Birthwaite, St. 

Mary’s, Mixed - N 
Bongato - - < - Is 

Burton - - ^ 

Castertou • - > 

Grayrigg - - > 

Holme ■ - - ^ 

Kendal, St. Tho¬ 
mas’. Infants - T* 

Kendal - • -I* 


42 0 0 
32 0 0 
82 10 0 


Dec. 20,1819 


Jvdy31,1845 

June 30,1811 1 
May 17,1817 
Apr. 14,1842 


Oct. 29,1849 
I Nov. 20,1852 
1 Aug. 3,1854 


1 10 10 0 
a II - 


• 18 6 8 
• 70 0 0 , 


45 8 4 
129 19 2 , 


•1 6 1 % 0 

















Sdhoda aided by Fdrlidmeiniarjf G^mtef 


. Name and 
' Denomination of 
' School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
^xturos. 

Grants 

for 

Sebool 

Grants 

to 

Certift- 

cated 

Tciichers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita¬ 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

illaps. 

■WsamOBBLAKD—conf. 

£ s. d. 


£ s. 

h 

£ s. 0. 

& s. 

d. 

£ s, d.' 

£ a. d. 

Kendal. Boys * B.S. 

*125 0 0 

Dec. 30,1835 

12 14 

6J 

121 10 8 

- 

• 

6‘18 8 4 


Kendal - -TVes. 

173 0 0 

Aug. 2,181S 

3 13 

4} 






Kendal,St.Goorge’s, 










Girls - - - N.S. 

243 10 0 

Oct. 26,1S54 

2 14 

4 






Klrkby Stephen - N.S. 

•45 0 0 

June, 1834 








Martindale - - N.S. 

•27 0 0 

Dec. 1835 








Ormsido. Mixed ■ N.S. 

35 0 0 

Dec. 6,1854 








Strickland, Great, 










Ch.Soh. ... . 

. • • 

* 7 * 

• 

• 

49 6 8 

■ 


32 10 0 

6 16 0 

^ WllTBUIRE. 










Alderbury ■ - Par. 

. 

. 

3 10 

45 

43 10 0 


- 

17 10 0 


Ameabury - • N.S. 

... 

. 

1 18 

a 

- 

• 

• 

12 10 0 


Ashton. Steeple - N.S. 

. . - 

... 

• 

. 

11 0 0 

- 

• 

28 10 0 


Ashton, West - N.S. 

70 0 0 

Oct. 20,1817 

6 2 

0) 

• 

- 

• 

325 10 10 


n M * »» 

9 10 0 

Sept. 20,1848 








M • . 

C2 5 0 

Dec. 0,1850 








.« • .♦ 

37 10 0 

June 0,1854 








Avebury - - . N.S. 

40 0 0 

Nov.20,1844 








Barforcl. St. IVIartin’s, 










MUcd and Infanta • 

487 0 0 

Dec. 8,1S54 








Berwick Bassett ■ N.S. 

6G 0 0 

Julyl.S, 1848 








Biddeston • - N.S. 

60 0 0 

Sept. 10,1841 

2 0 

0 






Bishopstonc, near 










Salisbury • • N.S. 

. 

. 

2 1« 81 

■ 

- 

• 

0 16 8 

3 5 0 

Bishopatone, near 










Parrintcdon - N.S. 

123 0 0 

Aug. 2,1850 

2 7 

9 

- 

• 

- 

18 15 0 


Bower Chalke • N.S. 

40 0 0 

Oct, 14,1844 








Bowood - - - 

. 

. 

3 10 

75 

- 

- 

- 

109 3 4 


Bradford, Ch.Ch. - N.S. 

- 

. 

7 9 

Oi 

36 5 0 

• 

• 

184 0 0 


Bradford. Parish 










Church • - N.S. 

*190 0 0 

Oct. 1830 

4 15 

7 

21 1 8 

- 

• 

119 13 4 



28 8 6 

Jan. 31,1852 








*’ • .. 

31 14 8 

Oct. 23,1852 








Bradiev, North, Ch. 










Ch. (Road Hill) - N.S. 

•60 0 0 

Nov. 21,1835 

1 0 

3 






Bramsliaw - - N.S. 

. 

- 

- • 


10 0 0 





Bratton - - - N.S. 

60 0 0 

Doc.22,18i0 








Bratton - • B.S. 

95 19 6 

Apr. 18 to . 

1 17 

75 






Bremhill • - N.S. 

150 0 0 

Dec. 13,1847 

1 13 

4 






Brixton T)cvorcU • N.S. 

*40 0 0 

Dec. 1830 








Bromham - • N.S. 

. 

. 

1 12 

8! 

- 

• 

• 

S3 16 8 


Broughton, Gilford N.S. 

90 13 4 

June 3,1853 

1 1 

0? 

- 

• 

- 

* • " 

3 2 0 

Caine, Boys - - N.S. 

6 0 C 

July 19,1848 

0 15 

Oi 

GO .5 0 

- 

" 

300 0 0 

1 

Calno, Girls - • N.S. 

4 5 C 

July 19,1818 

9 11 


- 

• 

*• 

201 10 0 

I 

Caine, middle, Bn- 









1 

dowcd, Free 










Grammar School 

10 0 0 

July 19,1843 

7 10 

7 

- 

- 

- 

212 10 0 


Castle Combo • N.S. 

. 

... 

4 G 

4] 

41 0 0 

• 

• 

266 10 8 


Cliarlton - * N.S. 

70 0 0 

April 23,18t2 








Charlton Park • N.S. 

... 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- , 

• 

113 4 


OhovorcU, Great - N.S. 

50 0 0 

Nov. 8,1845 








Chippenham - N.S. 

•170 0 0 

Oct. 1837 - 

- 

- 

12 0 0 





Chippenham*- • P.U. 

. . 

- 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

60 5 0 


Chirton - - - N.S. 

40 0 0 

Auk. 25,1840 








Chiseldon • - N.S. 

70 0 0 

July 21,1841 








Chittoo - - - N.tS. 

... 

... 

• 

• 

3 6 8 





Cholderton • • N.S. 

. • • 

. • . 

0 10 

0 




* 


i Christian-Malford - N.S. 

. 

... 

2 10 

8 

1 9 12 6 





Compton Bassett - N.S. 

53 0 0 

Peb. 4,1813 

1 14 

5 






Cdmbo Bissctt - N.S. 

40 0 0 

Jan. 20,1840 

. 

. 

-25 13 4 

- 

• 

103 C 8 


' «• *< 

7 10 0 

July 18,1854 








? Corsham-" - -B.S. 

•100 0 0 

Jan. 29,1840 

3 18 

8 

• 

. 

- 

113 10 0 

7 18 0 

Crioklado - • N.S. 

lOS 0 0 

July 10,1843 








Bamerham - - N.S 


. 

. 

. 

0 3 4 





? Derry Bill - ■ N.S 

00 0 0 

Jan. 29.1841 

1 7 

7 






1 . „ 

I 42 0 0 

Feb. 8,1848 
















SdhdoWaid^ 













Schools aidea hy 'ParimmeMa/t^ Grants! 


• Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlaigcment, 
Improvements, or 
Futures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 


Teachers. 


A..J t. t account 
Assist&ut Piinil- 
TftAFvVin^ 9^ Jr'upu- 



■ffiiTsniEB—conf. 


Plaitfoi-d * « - N.S. 

Pool Keynes • - N.S. 

Purton • . • N.S. 

Bediynch • - N.S. 

Salisbury, St. Mar¬ 
tin’s - - - N.S. 

Salisbury, St. Ed¬ 
mund’s - - N.S. 

Salisbury • - P.D. 

Salisbury - - Wes. 

Misbury, Model - N.S. 
Beagry . - - N.S. 


£ a. d. ; £ «. d 


Shaw and Witley N.S. 
Sherston Magna - N.S. 
Sherstou • • B.S. 

Southbroom • • N.S. 

Staverton • • N.S. 

Stert - - - N.S. 

Stratford, Sub Castle 

N.S. 

Stratton, St. Mar¬ 
garet’s • - N.S, 

Sutton Bengcr - N.S. 
Swallowclitle - N.S. 
Swindon, Old, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Swindon, Old, Inft. N.S. 
Swindon, New (Gt. 

WestemEailway) N.S. 
Tisbury - - N.S. 

Tollard, BoyaJ, Ch. Sch. 

Trowbridge • - N.S. 


Trowbridge, Holy 
Trinity 

Trowbridge, Boys - 
Dnton Scudamore 
Warminster 


Warminster - B.S. 

Westbury • - N.S. 

Westbury, Hey- 
■ wood House - N.S. 

Westwood - - N.S. 

Whiteparish - N.S. 

Wilton - - N.S. 

Winterbourne, Earl’s 

N.S. 

Winterbourne, Stoke 

N.S. 

Wotton Bassett - N.S. 

Wraxall, South - N.S. 

Wylie • - N.S. 

Zeals . - - N.S. 


8G 0 0 Dcc.27,lS17 

21 0 0 Aug. 11,1851 
•40 0 0 Mar. 1835 


50 0 0 Feb. 15,18.51 
60 0 0 Sept. 11,1841 

130 0 0 Juno 19,1840 

•SO 0 0 July 19,1834 

20 0 0 Jan. 23,1811 

37 10 0 July 7,1812 

•35 0 0 Mar. 1837 
42 0 0 Aug. 22,1850 
45 0 0 Jan. 29,1841 

•85 0 0 May 20,1837 


300 0 0 Apr. 28,18 Mi 
175 0 0 July 1,184:1 

•105 0 0 Dec. 1837 - 
726 0 0 May 0,1810 
8 0 0 July 12,1851 


•,30 0 0 Dec. 1839 
••100 0 0 Seijt.lSllS 
1) 1 8 Dec. 5,1815 
291 0 0 May 19,1810 
•1.55 0 0 Get. 18,18:57 
150 0 0 Apr. 1,1817 
8 2 0 Sept. 20,1848 


53 0 0 May 7,1812 
20 0 0 Nov. 23,1853 
100 0 0 Oct. 0,1812 


£ s. d, £ s. d. £ s. d. 

17 2 

3 0 81 -' -- 

0 18 0 IS 0 0 • 

9 13 4J 104 11 8 14 11 8 1 009 7 0 I ' 


5 10 11 43 10 0 - 

- 12 10 8 - 


13 4 • 

4 13 4 

7 18 0| < 81 6 0 - 


6 13 IJ 77 10 0 
2 10 2S 
10 0 

4 3 1 CO 19 2 


2 11 21 - - - 

1 18 9 - - - 

7 0 8 97 11 8 - 


3 0 8 57 1 8 


4 1 IJ - 

1 1 O' 

2 0 0 

- 10-4 7 C 


40 0 0 Dcc.21,lSi3 
.37 1 0 0 Apr. 22,1842 
•45 0 0 Feb. 1830 
42 0 0 Oct. 12,1840 


6 0 0 
305 3 4 
110 0 0 


244 1 8 19 8 0 


90 12 6 8 10 0 


380 7 1 
7 10 0 


WonOESTEJlSniEE. 
Areley Kings - N. 

Bartley Green - N. 

Bengworth - - N. 

Berrow - - - 17! 

Bewdlcy, Far Forest 


55 0 0 Jan. 27,1840 
•50 0 0 Oct. 1840 
150 0 0 Aug. 7,1847 
50 0 0 Dec. 6,1848 
•45 0 0 Apr. 1835 

00 0 0 Apr. SO, 1849 


8 3B 25 











Schools aided by Porlianmntavy GhiWitSi, 


Name and 
Denomination of 
^ School. 


WOBCESTEESHIEE—COW^. 
Bredicot - - N.S. 

Bretforton - - n”s. 

Broadheath - N.S. 

Bromsgrovo • N.S.* 

Bromwrrovc (Park 
PlacJ) - . R.C. 

Castle Morton - N.S. 

Claines - - - N.S. 

Glaines, St.Georgo*s N.S. 
Clifton on Tomo •- N.S. 
Cradley - - - N.S, 

^Dodderhill • - N.S. 

Droitwicli, St. 

Peter’s - • N.S. 

’ Droitwicli, Coventry 
Charity • • N.S. 

Dudley - - B,S. 

Dudley, St. Bdinund’s 
N.S. 

Dudley, St. James’ NB. 
Dudley, St. John’s N.S. 
Dudley, St.Thomas’ N.S. 
Eldcrsfleld - - N.S. 

Evenload - - N.S. 

Evesham - - N.S. 

Eveslmm - - B.S. 

Pinstall . - - N.S. 


Hagley (LordLyttcl- 
ton’s) - - ] 

Hales 0\v(‘n, at the 
■Quinton, Oh. Ch. ] 


Hales Owen - N.S 

Halton, Endowed, 

Boys and Girls - N.S, 
Harrington • N.S. 
Holt and Witlcy - N.S, 
inkberrow - - N.S. 

Kidderminster, St. 

George’s - • N.S. 

Kidderminster, St. 
John's - - N.S. 

« »> »> 
Kidderminster, St. 
Mary’s,Koys.t ttirlsN’.S. 

„ „ Inf. N.S, 

Longdou. Eiulowod N.S, 
Lyo - . - - N.S. 

Lyc! (Staiiil)er-Mill), 
Mixed - - N.S. 

Malvern, The 

Link - ■ N.S. 

Malvern, (Ireat, St. 
Mary’s (.Barnard . 
Green) - - N.S, 

Malvern Wells, 

I’ctcr’s - - N.S. 

Hartley - • N.S. 

Moreton, Abbott’s - N.S. 
Moseley - - - N.S. 

Nc\vbold-on-Stour N.S, 
NorlhfieUl - - N.S. 

Offenhaiu - - N.S. 

Pershoro - - N.S, 

„ Infants „ 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


100 

0 

0 

Aug. 19,1845 

30 

6 

6 

Oct. 21.1848 

76 

0 

0 

Nov. 29,1848 

•18 

0 

0 

Oct. 1836 

»200 

0 

0 

June, 1834 

102 

0 

0 

Nov. 12,18-19 

♦100 

0 

0 

Aug. 1841 

•123 

0 

0 

Dec. 1835 

100 

0 

0 

Dec. 5,1844 

100 

0 

0 

Oct. 8,1840 


0 

0 

. 

Mar. 3,1847 

♦■MO 

0 

0 

• 

Mar. 18,1835 

450 

0 

0 

Sept. 17,1847 

160 

0 

0 

June 21,1841 

305 

0 

0 

Leh. 25,1848 

620 

0 

0 

Jan. 4,1.818 

28 

0 

0 

Aug. 20,1841 

275 

0 

0 

Juno 1, IS-M 

ICO 

0 

0 

June 1840 

C5 

0 

0 

Dec. 19,1848 

54 

0 

0 

Aug. 1,1842 

10 

0 

0 

Nov. 23,1844 

110 

0 

0 

July 16,1,350 

25 

0 

0 

Mar. 9,1882 

♦285 

0 

0 

Dec. 1838 

40 

0 

0 

Mar. 11,1845 

59 

0 

0 

June 19,1849 

♦30 

0 

0 

May, 1838 

112 10 

0 

Feb. 1C, 1852 

26 13 

4 

Aug.19,1850 

CO 

0 

0 

Jan. 4,18-14 

8 

6 

8 

June 18,1853 

50 

0 

0 

Jan. 31,1851 

116 

0 

0 

Apr. 9,18,50 

160 

0 

0 

Jan. 12,1840 

*230 

0 

0 

Feb. 2,1863 

76 

0 

0 

Sept. 18,1845 

60 

0 

0 

Dec. 19,1843 

♦60 

0 

0 

Feb. 1S.39 

144 

0 

0 

May 26,1817 

20 

0 

0 

Oct. 25,1845 

93 

0 

0 

Sept. 28.1849 

♦100 

0 

0 

Nov. 1838 

32 

0 

0 

Sept. 30,1848 

180 

0 

0 

Mar.11,1854 



£ s. d. £ t, d. 

2 8 6 

6 0 0 ! 100 10 0 


2 0 0 } 
3 6 « 
16 8 
3 0 0 

1 n 1} 


1 0 0 21y 6 0 

- 12 0 0 

0 4 1} 93 16 0 

3 2 4} 

12 a 11} 16 10 2 

1 16 8} 

2 6 8i 12 0 0 

- 82 10 0 

6 10 2} 78 0 0 


1 15 4} 

2 0 0 


5 10 8} 45 0 0 


9 13 9| 80 10 0 
- 14 0 0 


Grants 

on 

a<!couut 
of jhipU- 
teacliers. 


£ a. d. \ £ $. d. 



63 16 0 
341 6 0 


223 2 6 11 15 0 


185 6 8 S14 


431 0 0 i 

114 18 4 


1 2 9} 7 0 0 


32 10 0 
243 10 0 












235 SehodU aMeB hyT<ikJMiMnia/i^Gfants .'^ 


f— - 

Grants for 



M* 







Building, Enlargement, 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Grants 



K^o and 

^ Denomination of 
■t School. 

Improvements, or 

for 

to 


on 


Capita- 


]^ixtures. 

School 
Booksand 
Maps. 

Cortin- 

Gated 

Teachers. 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

Teachers. 

%OEOESTEB6nlEE—CO»( 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. 

a. 

£ 

«. d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

Towick - - -N.S. 

•GO 0 

0 

Apr. 1840 - 

2 14 2) 

. 




32 10 

0 


»» * “ • »f 

13 0 

0 

Feb 18,1847 








EeSditoh • • li’.S. 

13 0 
600 0 

0 

0 

Oct. 4,18.53 
Nov. 22,181« 

0 16 7i 

8 15 

0 

. 


844 10 10 


„ - • • 

87 0 

0 

Sept. 10,1851 









'Redmarley • • N.S. 

64 0 

0 

JIar.10,1817 

. • 

13 0 

0 


. 

23 15 

0 

r 

Eipple ... N.S. 
iSomaloy • - N.S. 

120 0 
63 0 

0 

0 

M.-iy 2(), 1840 
Mar. 29,1851 

1 6 8i 








Salwarpo • • N.S. 

• 

- 

. 

0 10 8 








^edKcborrow • • N.S. 

40 0 

0 

Aug. 25,1840 

0 19 11^ 








SShipston-ou-Stour N.S. 

66 10 

0 

JF;cb.9,1842 

1 17 1 

47 10 

8 



® 2 

6 


%Stoke Prior • - N.S. 

•100 0 

0 

Mar. IS 10 









»’SlJDuriiridffo • • N.S. 

15 0 

0 

Feb. 3,1848 









475 0 

0 

Feb. 10,1845 

3 0 61 




• 




?Stourbri(lK 0 (Wol- 

h lastonll^) Girls B.S. 

■ Stourport, or Lower 
■' Mitton.Boys.Girls, 




3 0 1 

JO 0 

107*10 

0 






. and Infhuts • N.S. 

243 0 

0 

Nov. 22,1845 

8 0 61 

0 


. 

324 7 

6 

10 4 0 

Stowcrton •” • N.S. 

11 0 

8 

July 13,1852 








40 0 

0 

Juiio30,18’U 









Tardebip^e • • N.S. 

. 

. 

■ 

15 0 

. 

. 


. 

89 7 

0 


; Uptoa^)n-Sovom ■ N.S. 

60 0 

0 

■Jan. 20,1841 

ICC 








8 1 

4 

Aug, 12,1848 









*» » " »» 

49 0 

0 

Feb. 28,1840 









M •• • 

90 0 

0 

June 29,1852 









'Wiclienford • l^.S. 

67 0 

0 

Mar. 1,1849 

10 0 








■Worcester. All 




t 








Saints’ • • N.S. 

Wor(50stGr. St. 

250 0 

0 

July 19,1843 

3 16 05 

10 13 

4 






Peter’s (Diglis 

Street) - - N.S. 

300 0 

0 

June 2,1845 

5 19 11 

78 0 

8 



176 3 

4 


.« “ .. 

25 0 

0 

Jmic25,1847 








■Worcester, St. An- 











drow's, Girls • N.S. 
Worcester, St. 

•200 0 

0 

March, 1835 









Martin’s • • N.S. 

•2.50 0 

0 

July, 1837 

8 0 01 

124 16 

8 


• 

326 0 

0 



21 0 

0 

.luiie 15,1818 









50 0 

0 

Oct. 25,1853 









Worcester, St. 











Paul’s . - N.S. 

100* 0 

0 

May 2,1848 

8 12* 

. 

• 


• 

8ft 10 

0 


• • 

7 0 

0 

Nov..7,1848 









. 

118 0 

0 

Jaii.25,18'W 










5 3 

4 

rcb.4,1830 









Worcester, Church 











Schoolmasters’ 

Association 



• • • 

3 8 101 








■Worcester, St. 











George’s - - II.C. 

Worcester,St..Tohu’8 

■ 

• 

. 

13 4 

147 3 







(Bedwardine) • N.S. 

16 0 

0 

Apr. 28.1843 

8 15 91 

4 


- 

630 1 

8 


»> ■ • 

ISG 0 

0 

Oct. 19,1847 









YOEKSniHE. 













. 

. 

. 

2 6 8* 





1 136 10 

0 


Achworth, Girls • N.S. 

- • 

• 

- - . 

2 9 111 

12 16 

8 


- 


Ackworth, (Low- 












• ther’s Hospital), 

Boys - - -N.S. 



. • • 

2 10 01 

22 10 

0 



. , 


8 0 0 

Addingham • -N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Mar.l7,l846 

5 C C 


. 


• 

15 0 

0 

14 11 0 

Adwicfc-le-Strcct • N.S. 
Aldboroughj*and 

•00 0 

0 

June 13,1835 









Boroughbridge, * 

Mixed • • N.8. 

' Aldborough and 
Borougbbridgo 

• ■ 

- 

- 

3 16 01 

33 7 

6 

- 


146 0 

0 

5 6 0 

Miicd, Girls -N.S. 

• 

• 

. • 

• 

io 0 

0 


- 

1 16 

0 


















Soboola aided hy Fairlia/nm^^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Yoekshihe— conf. 
Allcrton Maulo- 



veror 

Allcrston 

Allorston 

Allerton 

AllcrtOE 

Almondbury (Cen¬ 
tral) - . . 

Alverthorpo and 
Hanshaw • 
Armitago Bridge • 
Aa’dsloy . - - 


Artsoy • 
Askern - 
Aston, Girls • 
AttercUffo 


Atwick • • N.S. 

Austcriands • - N.S, 

Aytoii, Great • • B.S. 

Baildon - - • N.S. 

Balby - - - N.S. 

Bankfoot, St. Mat¬ 
thew’s (Mixed) • N.S. 
Barmburgli - • N.S. 

Barmby Moor • N.S. 

Barmby-on-tho- 
Marsn - • N.S. 

Bamoldwick - • N.S. 

Barnsley • • N.S. 

Barnsley, St. 
George’s, Boys 
and Girls - • N.S. 

Barnslcy.St.John’s N.S. 
Barnsley, St.Mary’s N.S. 
Barnsley, Holyrood R.C. 
Barwick-in-Elmet • N.S. 
Batlcy - - - N.S. 

Itotlcy (Mixed) • Wes. 

Batlcy Carr • • N.S. 

Battyeford, Ch.Ch. 

(in Mirfiold) - N.S. 


•20 0 0 J<an.l3,1838 
8 10 May 22,1840 
•73 0 0 Oct. 13,1838 
200 0 0 Juno 1840 


343 0 0 Apr. 24,1846 I 


150 0 0 Feb. 15,1849 


60 0 0 
15 0 0 
50 0 0 
^ 34 0 
67 0 0 


Sept. 7,1841 
May 3,1845 
Feb. 28,1848 
Oct. 20,1854 
May 6,1843 


no 0 0 .>an.lS,1842 
20 0 0 Dec. 6,1845 
150 0 0 Sept. 27,1847 

60 0 0 Sept. 1,1841 
140 0 0 June 27,1846 
150 0 0 Apr. 13,1852 


Berfalo - • - t/.S, 

I Beeford - • - N.S. 

1 Beverley, St. Mary’s 
and St.Nicholas’ • N.S. 
Beverley (Wood 
' Street) • • N.S. 

Beverley, Beckside, 
Infants - • N.S. 

Beverley Minster - N.S. 
Beverley • -Wes. 

Bierloy - - • N.S. 

Bingley - - N.S. 

Birkenshaw, Boys, 
Girls,and Infttits N.S. 


Blrstal . - • N.S.' 

Bishopthorpe • l^.S. 

Bolstci’stonc • • N.S. 

Bolton on Dearuo • N.S. 


201 13 4 Feb. 1.^ 1854 

108 0 0 Mar, 11,1846 

•65 0 0 Dec. 6,1834 
•160 0 0 Nov. 4,1837 


260 0 0 Mar. 29,1848 
118 0 0 Pcb. 20,18^13 


140 0 0 May *2<11848 
616 17 6 July 13,1854 
406 0 . 0 Sept.24,1846 

17B 0 0 Dee. 28,1841 
157 0 0 Nov. 20,1844 
188 0 0 June 3,1846 
42 10 0 Janf26,1847 

219 0 0 Apr. 11,1850 

100 0 0 June 9,1841 

• 86 0 0 Aug. 24,1852 
300 0 0 Feb. 24,1849 
191 0 0 Apr. 8,1852 


•75 0 0 Sept. 11,1840 
•45 0 0 Sept.6,1&42 
100 0 0 May 8.1846 
192 0 0 Mar. 19,1862 
36 7 6 Sept. 23,1862 
339 0 0 Nov. 10,1848 
6 0 0 July 5,1852 

200 0 0 Dec. 28,1852 
54. 0 0 Nov. 30,1841 














■ Seho<}k“aid^ by Farliamentary OmMet, 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grai\ts 

for 

School 

Grants 

to 

Certift- 

Amomit. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

Tcacher 



YoEKsniiiE—conf. 
Boston,Clifford,and 
BraniUam - - Wos. | 

Bowling, St.John’s N.S. 
Braoewell • • N.S. 

Bradford (Messrs, 
Walkers’ Factory) N.S. 
Bradford(StotHin) N.S. 
Bradford(Dai8yHill) N.S. 
Bradford, St..Tamcs’ N.S. 
Bradford, St. Jude’s N.S. 

, Bradford, Hill Top, 

(Low Moor) Infants N.S.: 


Bradford (Low Moor) 
Boys and Girls • N.S. 
Bradford (New 
Leeds) • - N.S. 

Bradford, Cli. CIi. 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants • • N.S. 

Bradford (Manchester • 
Eoad) Idodcl Factory 
N.S. 

Bradford (Boro’) 

West - • • B.S. 

»> y* 

Bramlcy - - N.S. 

Bramlcy - - Wes. 

Bramley Wliitecote N.S. 
Brampton Bicrlow N.S. 
Brampton on Swale N.S. 
Branthigham-cum- 
Ellerker • - N.S. 

Brawby, Boys - N.S. 
Bretton, Monk - N.S. 
Bridlington Quay, 

Ch. Ch. - - N.S. 

Bridlington Quay -tVes. 
Bridlington - - NtS. 

Brighouse - N.S. 

Brockholes - • N.S. 

Brompton - - B.S. 

Broughton - ll.C. 
Burley in AVliarf- 
dale (Otley) - N.S. 
Burley (T;eed.s) - N.S. 
Burley, Township • B.S. 
Burlington Quay - B.S. 
Bumeston,En.,Boy3N.S. 
Bumlee, Infants - N.S. 
Burton Agnes - N.S. 
Burton Constable - E.C. 
Burythorpo - . - N.S. 

Busllngthorpe - N.S. 
Calverfey * - N.S. 

Cantlov - - - N.S. 

Careroft - - - N.S. 

Carlton - . . R.C. 

Carlton Miniott - N.S. 
Carlton in Cover- 
ham - - . N.S. 

Oadtleford - . N.S. 

Catwick • - . N.S. 

Cave, North" Boys N.S.* 
Cave, North, (Jirls N.S. 
Ohoppards and llolm- 
firth • - N.S. 


£ s. (f. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ «. d. £ », d. 


lOS 17 0 Mar. 19,1853 2 0 0 33 0 0 

.7 10 0 

36 0 0 Mar. 13,1815 


300 0 0 Aug.3,18A1 

106 0 0 Aug.rf,1816 

65 0 0 Apr.l6,18M 
SO 0 0 .lulyl8,18+l 
89 0 0 Sept. 14,1849 
44 10 0 Mar. 18,1850 


357 0 0 Juue25,l&16 


8 IS 2 85 10 0 18 15 0 

9 8 4J 103 6 10 - 

1 10 1 

5 15 21 18 0 0 - 

5 19 4 - - - 


4 13 Oi'- 
9 4 IJ M 0 0 


15 0 0 4 3 0 


394 10 0 
493 6 0 


454 10 0 Feb. 19, 1853 - - 21 10 0 


210 0 0 
160 0 0 
398 0 0 


Dec. 17,1850 

June 15,1841 
Oct. 3,1848 
Jan. 30,1850 

May 9.1818 


70 0 0 
66 0 0 
200 0 0 

330 0 0 

17 11 0 

*150 0 0 

18 0 0 
•61 0 0 
150 0 0 


20 0 0 
2:!8 0 0 


Jan. 27.1816 
Dee. 29,1851 
Nov. 28,1816 

July 13,1850 
Nov. 23,1853 

liec. 21,18.38 
Oft. 21,1815 
July 27,18.'i9 
May 15,1,811 


.lunel7,1815 
AugM7.1817 


•100 0 0 
70 0 0 
100 0 0 
•18 0 0 


•55 0 (5 
•30 0 0 
45 0 0 


JIar. 29,1837 
July 26,18.53 
Aug. 17,1852 
Jan. 3,183o 


Mar.7,1848 


Juno 21,1850 

Mar. 2,18.36 
I Jan. 19,1836 
Nov.15.1847 


16 17 3J 155 0 0 
3 2 85 21 10 0 

1 1* 6 33 0 0 

3 9 10| 05 0 0 

4 C • 

1 0 11 

2 10 ^ 

1 10 0 

1 19 11J 16 10 0 

3 IG CJ 33 15 0 

4 1 8vi 53 6 8 

2 6.8 


3 10 01 
1 13 43 


2 18 
1 6 8i 


3 0 0 12 10 0 


1 4 0 44 0 0 

2 0 10 41 0 0 


864 18 4 
326 6 8 


422 0 0 
134 0 10 


16 0 0 
158 10 0 


251 13 4 11 18 0 


52 10 0 2 16 0 

146 0 0 9 10 0 

63 0 0 7 10 0 


81 0 8 

• 

67 10 0 


27 .6 0 
91 11 8 

- 

237 10 0 
275 10 0 
102 0 0 

16 19 0 

17 0 0 

“ • * ' 

82 10 0 

5 16 0 

81 0 0 

1 

212 16 8 

2 0 0 

■ 


243 10 0 

62 10 0 
38 10 0 

14 6 0 


10 0 0 

«• 

9 9 0 


' Feb.15,1840 










SoMoli aided 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


ToEKSHIEB—COM f. 
Clockheaton - - N.S. 


Cleckkeaton - 
Clifford - . . 

Clifford, St. Ed¬ 
ward’s 

Clifton - . 

Coley ... 
Cononloy in Kild- 
wick ... 
Cottinf^ham - 
Cowling,Cross Hills 
Cowton, East 
Crayke - 
Croft 

Crossland, South - 
Cross Pool,Infants - 
Cross Stone - 
Cullingwortli 
Cullingworth 
Dalton - - - 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Darfleld - 
Darnall 


Denby Grange 
Denholm Gate 
Dent . . . 

Dewsbury (Middle 
Parish) - 

Dewsbury Moor - 
Dodworth (Town) 
Boys - 

Dodworth, Girls & 
Infants 

Doncaster, Ch. Ch. 
Doncaster 


Draughlon - - I 

Dringhouscs, St. 

Edward’s - - ? 

Easington - - ^ 

Eastoft - - N 

Eastrington - - N 

Eccup - - - K 

Ecclcsflcld, High 
Green - - - I 

Eoclesall, Boys - H 
Ecclcsall, Parsonagof 
Girls’School ^ - 
Ecclcsall, Bicrlow, 
Boys - . ■ N 

Ecclcsall, Grey- 
stones - - N 

Eccl»shill - - N 

Elland - - - IS 


£ s. d. 

*200 0 0 
220 0 0 
10 12 6 
d 10 0 
20 0 0 
19 8 0 
•175 0 0 


Mar. 7,1835 
Sept. 24,1817 
Juno 22,1848 
Oct. 10,1850 
Dec. 1,1851 
Oct. 20,1854 
Mar. 14,1835 


33 0 0 
225 0 0 

110 0 0 
♦100 0 0 
193 0 0 
50 0 0 

100 0 0 
05 2 e 
*115 0 0 

250 0 0 
162 0 0 

*37 0 0 
45 0 0 
103 0 0 
144 0 0 
9 15 6 

208 0 0 
180 0 0 


Elsecar, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 


•100 0 0 Aug. 20,1834 


150 0 0 Apr. 9,1844 

500 0 0 Pcb. 3,1847 

10 0 0 Peb.25,1851 

13 6 8 July 26,1853 



. . . 2 10 JJ - 

Dec. 1.3,1841 

Feb. 22,1815 5 0 31 40 12 6 


Jidyl3.1810 
Mai-. 30, mo 
Sept.lfl, 1817 
Mir.‘25,1843 

Dec. 18,1815 
Mar. 29,1851 
Jan. 27,1830 

.Ian.20,lS17 
Oct. 0,1818 

Jan. 29,1840 
Mar. 11,1840 
Nov. 1#, 1812 
Apr.7,1840 
Oct. 28,1815 

Dec. 2,1817 
Dec. 31,1815 


3 10 2J 

18 8 


430 0 0 Sept. 1.3; 1843 8 3 1 139 18 4 

20 0 0 Mar.’29, 1815 
•110 0 0 Feb. 2,1839 


250 0 0 July 17,1860 
424 10 0 Apr..30,1852 
170 0 0 Mar, 25,1841 
10 0 0 Apr. 14,1848 
10 0 0 Mar. 23,1819 
*300 0 0 Feb. 11,1835 
175 0 0 Mar. 23,1843 
100 0 0- De(i2,18.51 

•28 0 0 Doc. 0,18:54 
87 11 0 Jan. 0,1819 
89 0 0 Apr. 25,18-15 
70 0 0 July 17,1817 


101 0 0 Apr. 23.1.815 4 13 3 91 19 2 

100 0 0 Aug. 10,18-48 
.1 5 li 92 0 0 


1 12 41 - 
■1 19 51 74 17 
0 3 0 180 5 


1 10 0 97 10 0 


1 12 91 48 0 8 
5 8 -44 

9 3 7 192 8 4 


222 0 0 I Aug. 30,1852 1 4 19 0|1 6 16 8 


















Sikbols 














Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assist^t 

Teachers. 

Gi’ants 

on 

account 
of Pupils 
teachers. 

Ql 

4iiiOunt. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Y OSK8KIKE—co»f. 

£ s. 

ii. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ «. 

a. 

Harrogate. Low* 












St. fitary’s - - N.S. 

*30 0 

0 

Juno 7.1837 

4 2 

9 

61 17 

6 

. 

17 10 0 

3 i 

6, 

Hawes ... N.S. 

135 0 

0 

Mar. 17,184.7 

1 6 

2i 

. 

- 

• 

15 0 0 




16 0 

0 

Nov. 18,1847 









Haworth - - N.S. 

f 27 0 

0 

Oct. 25, 1851, 

3 18 

45 

- 

- 

• • 

331 5 0 

27 10 

0 

Haworth - - B.S. 

*125 0 

0 

Oct. 14,1837 









Haworfli • • Wes. 

. 


• . . 

7 12 

65 

10 10 

0 

- 

187 2 6 

22 3 

0 

HeadinRley, Glebe N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Feb. 16,1848 

6 0 

1 

43 13 

4 

. • 

117 10 0 



Headingley. Town N.S. 

187 0 

0 

Apr. 7,1848 

. 

. 

41 5 

0 

• 

171 18 4 



Heath ... Par. 

• 


... 

2 6 


44 0 

0 

• • 

... 

2 13 

0 

Heaton, Earle < N.S. 

290 0 

0 

Jan. 22.1817 

4 2 


92 2 

6 

. • 

169 0 8 



Hedon - - - N.S. 

*90 0 

0 

Deo. 23, 1837 









Heelev . • • N.S. 

. 

. 

... 

1 11 

6^ 

18 15 

0 

. 

85 0 0 



Hclmsley - -Wes. 

. • 

. 

... 

2 0 

0 







Hessay. Bovs and 

• 










0 

Girls . - - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Jan. 81,1852 









Holbcck and Wort- 












ley - - - B.S. 

160 0 

0 

Aug. 19,1813 









Holm (Lane End) iJ.S. 

*60 0 

0 

Oct. 14,1837 









Holme Bridge - N.S. 

180 0 

0 

Nov. 22,1842 

1 19 11 







• - *1. 

30 0 

0 

July 11,1845 









Holme • - • - Wes. 


. 

• • . 

1 13 

45 

3 15 

0 





Holme on Spalding 












MOor - • - N.S. 

> • 

- 

. 

2 2 

3i 







Holme - - - R.C. 

• • 


... 

1 6 

8( 







Holmdrth - • Wes. 

. 


... 

3 0 

25 

61 17 

6 

. • 

102 0 0 



Honley - • - N.S. 

600 0 

0 

Aug. 12,1840 

1 6 

0 







Horburv - - N.S. 

. • 

. 

- - - 

5 1 

8 

171 3 

4 

. . 

313 C 10 

14 4 

0 

Hornsea - - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Mar. 3f, 1845 

2 0 

0} 

69 0 

0 





Horseforth Town - N.S. 

> 

. 

... 

2 13 

4 







Horton.Great (Rich- 












mond Terraco) • Wes. 

304 2 

6 

Oct. 18,1853 

11 19 

8? 

3 15 

0 

• 

5 0 0 



Howden • • Wes. 

238 0 

0 

May 11,1850 

8 U 

8i 

23 15 

0 

. • 

190 10 0 



Hoyland • • N.S. 


- 

- - - 

7 7 10 

76 10 

0 

. • 

402 18 4 

2 17 

0 

Hoylandswainc • N.S. 

135 0 

0 

Dec. 13,1850 

1 14 

Oi 

33 15 

0 

. . 

... 

7 4 

0 

Hovle-Mill, Infants N.S. 

193 0 

0 

Nov.1’1,1854 

2 0 

0 







Huddersfielddjong- 












royd Bridge) - N.S. 

- - 

- 

... 

10 1 

7; 

147 6 

8 

. . 

399 11 8 



Huddersfield (Lower 












Houses) • - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Juno 10,1817 

2 10 

8 







Huddersfield, St. 












Paul’s • • N.S. 

600 0 

0 

Sept.l, 1813 

9 6 

6^ 

151 3 

4 

• , 

502 5 10 



Huddersfield (Seed 












Hill), St. Peter’s. 












Bovs. Girls, and 












Infants - • N.S. 

*170 0 

0 

Jan. 22,18 W 

7 13 

55 

172 6 

8 

. 

751 17 6 




204 0 

0 

Aug. 22,1846 









Huddcrafleld, Tri- 









• 



nity - - N.S. 

82 10 

0 

Jai»5,1844 

7 1 


135 18 

4 

• . 

CS2 13 4 



Huddersfield • B.S. 

*250 0 

0 

Sept. 28,1830 









Hull, St. James’ -N.S. 

000 0 

0 

Feb. 20,1845 

17 17 10 

20 0 

0 

r - - 

015 3 4 



. , 

218 10 

0 

Sept. 11.1849 









Hull. St. Mark’s -N.S. 

183 0 

0 

Oct. 7,181:3 

2 19 

9^ 

38 9 

2 

. • 

015 16 2 



Hull, St. John’s • N.S. 

359 0 

0 

Jan. 25,1851 

11 13 

‘H 

02 18 

4 

• • 

4:3 5 0 



Hull, St. Mary’s -N.S. 

-*187 0 

0 

Dec. 29,1838 








i 

Hull, St. Stephen’s N.S. 

221 0 

0 

Fob. 20,1842 

13 8 

65 

71 18 

4 

. 

1,011 14 2 


c 

»» ” »> 

22 10 

0 

Oct. 3,184S 









Hull (SalthoiLse 












Lane) • • • Jf.S. 

450 0 

0 

Dec. 22,1852 

14 5 

65 

13 C 

8 

. • 

611 B 3 



20 0 

0 

Oct. 4,1853 









Hnfl, Holy Tri*ity 












(Vicar Lane) - N.S. 

- - 

- 

« - • 

4 13 112 

• 

. 

- • 

196 10 0 


• i 

Hull,Edward Street B.S. 

•306 0 

0 

July 31,1834 









Hull (Holdenioss 












Ward) - - B.S. 

•200 0 

0 

Fcb.l, 18-10 

8 9 

02 

51 6 

0 

. • 

601 6 0 


; 

Hull (Savings’ 












Bank) (a) - • B.S. 

• • 

- 

... 

8 18 

05 

• 


■ ^ • 

17115 0 



Hull(SouthMyton) Wes. 

420 0 

0 

Fch. 19,1851 

25 0 

‘25 

69 13 

4 

. • 

402 15 0 



Hull (Canning Street) 












it.C. 

• 

* 

. 

$ 2 

c 

29 16 10 

- ■ 

318 5 0 




(a) SaYinga Bank British School sold to managers ct St. John’s, N.S., TSnll. 












• Name and 
Denomination of 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

School. 

r 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 


ToBKsniius— 

Hunsingoro • N.S. 

Hustliwaite - N.S. 

Hutton Cranswick, 

Girls and Inf&nts N.S. 

Hutton in Rudby • l/!s. 
Hutton, Sheriff -Wes. 
Hutton’s Ambo - N.S. 
Idle • - • N.S. 

Inglcton • - N.S. 

Ingrow - • - N.S. 

K«ghley - N.S. 

Keighley • • B.S. 

Keighley • •Wes. 
KelbrooKO - - N.S. 

Kevingliam - N.S. 
Kimwick • - N.S. 

Kilhain • " N.S. 

Kilnhurst • • N.S. 

Kirkburton - • N.S. 

Kirby Misperton • N.S. 
Kirkuy Malzeard - N.S. 
Kirkby Raveiisworth 

N.S. 

Kirkheaton • • N.S. 

Kirksmeaton • - N.S. 

Kirkstall, SL Ste¬ 
phen’s - N.S. 
Kirkstall, Infants - N.S. 
Knaresborough • N.S. 
Knaresborough • R.O. 
Knottiuglcy • N.S. 


Langtoft - - N.S. 

Laugl 1 1 on-en-lc-Mor- 
then, Endowed - N.S. 

Leavening - N.S. 

Leeds, All Saints’ 
(York iload) - N.S. 

Lc^s (Basinghall 
Street) - - B.S. 

Leeds, Ch.Ch. -N.S. 

Leeds (Harley Street) 

Wes. 

Leeds (Edgar Street) ” 


Leeds, Little Hoi 
be<^k (Marshall’s 
Factoi^) 

Leeds, Holbeck, St 
Matthew’s 

Lc&s, Hunslet 

Leeds’ (Little Lon 
don), St.* Mat 
thew’a 

Leeds (Meadow 
Lane) 

Leeds, Newtown 
St. Mary’s 


£ s. d. 

•10 0 0 

75 0 0 
10 0 
•80 0 0 

20 0 0 ,. 
800 0 0 
150 0 0 
200 0 0 
•050 0 0 
*81 0 0 

50 0 0 
•35 0 0 

150 0 0 
•50 0 0 
80 0 0 
7 19 C 
•50 0 0 

40 0 0 
337 0 0 
75 0 0 

400 0 0 

*135 0 0 

200 0 0 
50 0 0 
15 0 0 
53 0 0 


5.50 0 0 
182 0 0 



Leeds (Quariy Hill) 

St. Mary’s • - N.S. 


•250 0 0 
i 302 0 0 
I 512 0 0 
1 130 0 0 


Jan. 30,1839 

Feb. 26,1815 
Hoc. SO, 1850 
Dec. 1836 

Aug. 4,1812 
Dec. 7,18-17 
Sept. 13,1848 
Aug.*20,1815 
Mar. 4,1835 
Apr. 15,1835 

Feb. 27,1841 
Aug. 29,1835 

Apr. 2,1819 
Apr. 20,1836 
Feb. 5,1845 
Nov. 18,1817 
Mar. 4,1835 


£ s. d. £ 8, d. 

2 6 21 


Jan. 1,1842 
Dec. 3,18 hi 
Fob. 11,1852 

Mar. 17,1816 

April 5, lislS 

Mar.31,1843 
July 2,18-15 
July 20,1817 
May 30,18‘W 

Sept. 2.5,1850 
Apr. 7, 18^(8 

May 26,1812 

Apr. 20, IS 19 
H('C.27,1850 

Hcc*1.3,1815 


•75 0 0 
165 0 0 


500 0 0 
50 0 0 
11 0 8 

•120 0 0 
160 0 0 


Aug. 26,1837 
June 19,1850 


I Dec. 13,1847 
July 17,1848 
Aug. 6,1850 


on Capita- 

account tion 


£ «. d.\ £ «. d. 


C 2 93 35 0 0 - 

5 11 7 - - - 

2 13 4) 

8 10 llj 19 3 4 - 

12 18 81 105 10 0 30 


2 19 01 82 10 0 

- 15 0 0 

1 13 4 

9 5 83 0 0 


2 13 4} 

3 7 2 - 

15 11. 0| 219 3 4 
- 85 6 0 


2 9 111 07 10 0 

1 4 01 10 0 0 

5 1 41 12 0 0 

12 4 OJ 77 13 4 


- 26 2 5 143 10 0 

Oct. 13,18 W 1 16 3} 60 0 0 

Feb. 15,18.50 

Oct.l7,lK« 2 9 13 33 0 0 

July 27,1844 


4 6 Ul02 0 0 - 
3 10 01 

9 18 101 99 0 0 - 


166 6 8 • 4 1 0 
222 6 8 

^ 0 0 28 0 0 
523 5 0 


81 18 4 

75 0 0 12 9 0 


32 10 0 3 9 0 


970 0 0 
280 8 4 


61 11 8 
808 6 8 


732 9 2 
180 15 0 
207 9 2 


Jan.22,1840 12 4 101 43 6 8 

Mar. 1.5,1849 














8chod» m^6> by 


Name and 
Denomination of 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 

' Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

School. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 



Grants 

on 

aocomit 
of Pttpil- 
tcachers. 


TOEESniEB-^OJif, 

Leeds, St. Mary’s, In¬ 
fants (Carver 

Leeds (School Street) 

Wes. 

Leeds, ^.Andrew’s N.S. 

Leeds, St. dcorgo’s l/.’s. 
Leeds, St. James’ - N.S. 
Leeds, St. Luke’s • N.S. 
Leeds, St. Patrick’* i^C. 
Leeds, St. Paul’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants • - N.S. 

Leeds, St. Peter’s • N.S. 
Leeds, St. Philip’s • N.S. 


Lccds^ St. Saviour’s 
Leeming 
Lidgett Green 
Lidgott Green 

Lindfey . - - 

Linthwaito • 
Lockington - 

Lockwood 

Lofthouso 
liofthouse 
Longwood, Infants 
Lothersdalc 
Lound, or Lound- 
side - - - 

Ma\’tby - 
Malton, Old - 
Malton, New 
Manningham 
Marsdeu 
Marsk 

Mashani (Charity) 
Meauwood 
Meanwood 
Meltham 

Meltham Mills 
Methley, Boys 
Melliley, Girls 
Moxborough 
Middlesborough on 
Tees 

Mill Bridge, Boys 
and Girls 
Milne Bridge 
Mirfield 

Monktou, Bishop’s 
Morley - - - 

Morlcy (Town End) 
Morton, East ♦ * 
Nafferton 


Nafferton 
Neswick, Bainton, 
Girls • 
Newmills 


£ $, ih £ s> d\ £ 8, 'd. I 


101 0 0 Fob.0,1847 


502 0 0 Mar.9,18t7 
350 0 0 Dec. 0,1811 
500 0 0 Apr.7,181-5 

50 0 0 June 28,18-12 


0 Scpt,0,18r>l 

0 Dec. 21,1810 , 
0 Ma».19.1819 ! 

8 Doc. 3,1853 
0 May 20,1840 
0 Feb. 20,1847 
0 Sept. 20,1838 
0 Apr. 10,1839 
11 Nov. 7,18-48 
0 May 25,1841 

0 May 29,1845 
0 May 3,1848 
0 Feb. 1839 - 

0 Apr.2lfl854 
0 Dec. 8,1845 

0 Oct. 24.1849 
0 Aug. 25,1842 

0 Sept. 22,1840 


6 

2 

,6 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

17 

12 

9 

182 

0 

10 

9 

4 

Oi 

101 

12 

0 

6 

14 

s! 

- 


- 

5 

0 

(H- 

lOS 

15 

0 

6 

15 


70 

10 

8 

12 

0 


HI)' 

AO 

0 

6 

14 

10 

97 

0 

0 


Sept. 22,1840 
Julv20,1847 
July 27,1812 

.Tan. 30,1841 
Dec.30,1844 


♦52 

0 

0 

April 23,1836 

3 

8 10 

110 

0 

0 

Jan. 1-K1847 




315 

0 

0 

Sept. 7,1841i 

1 

3 

4 

. 



- •- 

1 

8 


152 

0 

0 

Dcc.8,1849 

1 

8 

84 

25 

0 

0 

Sept. 30,1842 




*150 

0 

0 

June 28.1837 

0 

7 

1 

^70 

0 

0 

Mar. 20,1854 

4 

0 

01 

•100 

0 

0 

Feb. 10, im 

- 



72 

0 

0 

Aug. 3,1841 




. 



. 

3 

5 

4 

•75 

0 

0 

Sept. 20,1837 




115 

0 

0 

Sept. 20,1845 




122 

0 

0 

May 22,1840 

1 

9 

0 

7 17 

9 

Apr. 29,1847 




40 

0 

0 

Feb. 10,1853 




214 

0 

0 

Juno 19,1849 

4 12 104 

. 




0 12 

2 

•95 

0 

0 

Nov, 28,1838 




60 

0 

0 

Doc. 3,181-3 




3 

0 

0 

Ai)r. 14,184S 





1 14 65 0 0 I 

7 9 5 22 7 6 

0 3' 4 7 10 0 

3 0 01 12 10 0 

1 14 8i 20 5 0 

1 13 4 112 19 2 

4 0 0 


37 10 0 
20 0 0 


















Sc^oU 


Nam© and 
Denomination of 
SchooL 


YORKSflIItE— 
Newsonio • - N.S. 

Newtoii'in-Bowland 


Norman\).v 
Northallerton 
Oakworth 
Oakwortli, Sykes’ 
Head - - - 

DsmothOi'ley 
,Otley 

•Oulton. St. John’s • 
Oiightibridge, Boys 
^ and Infants 


Overton - • B.S. 

Owlorton - N.S. 

Owrain. South N.S. 

Owram, Nortli - B.S. 

Owston - - - N.S. 

Owthome • • N.S. 

Oxcnhoi)o • • N.S. 

Pitsmoor • • N.S. 

Pocklington • • N.S. 

PockUnpton, Mixed 
and Infants ^ • Wos. 
Pontefi*aet, All Saints’ 

N.S. 

Pontefract (Grange), 

St. Mary’s • R.O. 
Pontefract • - N.S. 

Pontefract ■ - B.S. 

Pontefract, St. JosejilVs 
U.C. 

Pqpplcton, Nether, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Pndscy (Far Town) N.S. 
Pudscy (LowTown) N.S. 
Rastnek • - B.S. 

Baweliffe - • Wes. 

Rawmarsh, Endowed 
(Free Gram mar 
School) . - - 

Ila^^^narsh, Infants N.S. 
liedcar - • - N.S. 

yRedhill . - . Wes. 

■Richmond - • N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, ISalwgcinont, 
‘ Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 


. £ s. d, 
*08 0 0 

GO 0 0 
80 0 0 
380 5 6 


Date of 
Payment. 


Aug. 22,1813 

Oct.W.lHW 
May 30,1815 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Oxatits 

to 

Cortifl. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Capita¬ 

tion 

Grants. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of ^pil- 
teachers. 


33 10 0 
150 0 0 
70 0 0 
70 0 0 
•125 0 0 
200 0 0 
53 0 0 
84 0 0 
208 0 0 
•UO 0 0 


June 17,1817 


July 1G, 1852 
Apr. 20,1851 
Nov. 22,1812 
July 11.18.52 
Sept. 21,1839 
May 15,1851 
Apr. 17,1813 
Oct. 5,18-18 
May 13,18-17 
July 5,1837 


GO 0 0 
200 0 0 
2G0 0 0 
*150 0 0 


Jan. 3,1852 
May 10,1815 
I)cc.21,1843 
Dec. 23,1807 


Apr. 27,1812 


'Riclunond - -Wes. 

Richmond, Corpo- 
- ration Cn. Sch. - 
RilUngtun - - N.S. 

Ripon - - N.S. 

RiponHolyTrinity N.S. 

„ „ Infants N.S. 

Ripon • - - "Wes. 

BilK)n Cathedi’al, 

Boys • - • N.S. 

Ripponden - - N.S. 

Rise - • - - N.S. 

Robert Town • N.S. 

Roecliffe - • N.S. 

Roos - - - N'.S. 

Rotherham - - N.S. 

;Rotherham and 

I I Mawbro’ • . B.S. 

;Royston - • - - N.S. 

^Ryistonc Disti-ict - N.i’. 
Balterfovth • - N.S.! 

iScampsion - • N.S. 

iflearborough - - N.S. 


•50 0 0 
110 0 0 


Oct.2S,1837 
Mar. 21,1852 


*147 0 0 
50 .0 0 


2-38 7 6 
17G 0 0 


•319 0 0 
150 0 0 
75 0 0 
51 0 0 


Oct. 21,1837 
Mar. 15,1851 


Feb. 3,1851 
May C,18ii 

May 7,1850 


Apr. 3,18-18 

.Tid.v22,1834 
Feb.8,184.5 
, 0<-t.27,l.^’52 


•35 0 0 1 Sept. 20,1838 


£ s. 


2 8 

ij 

0 18 

0 } 

e 0 

k 

6 0 


2 6 

HJ 

3 4 

6 

2 18 

15 

2 1 

25 

0 15 

05 

11 7 


4 6 

H 

i 0 

0 

3 0 

45 

0 10^ 

85 

4 3 lo; 

3 3 

45 

1 14 

71 

4 2 

9i 

6 1 

4 

2 0 

0 

2 3 

ol 

1 10 

05 

11 3 

2 

2 6 10 

1 16 

q 

2 19 

ii?, 

8 1 

u- 

1 8 

45 

4 15 

5 

0 3 

41 

3 1 

2 

0 10 101 

6 5 


3 11 

35 


880 0 0 
203 13 4 


G3 0 0 
204 13 4 



22 10 0 
700 IS 4 
20 0 0 


dOG 0 0 
5 0 0 


284 15 0 
218 0 0 


632 15 0 
100 15 10 


C3 0 0 
0 9 2 
107 12 0 
75 12 0 


47 10 0 
177 3 4 
260 10 0 

















ScKoUe o/idisd- 


Kame and 
Denomination of. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 



. YoBKBninB—coHf. 

SoBuimondon - • N.S. 

Scholcs ... N.S. 
ScIsBCtt, or High 
Hoylaiid - - N.S. 

Soulcoates - . - N.S. 

Soulcoatffi, St. Paul’s, 

N.S. 

Sculc’oates, Ch” Ch. n’. 8. 
Scncroft ... N.S. 
Sodbergh - .^.S. 

S^bergh . • B.S. 

Solby, Grey Coat - 

Selby - . . Wes. 

Settle ... N.S. 
Settringtoii '• - N.S. 

Shadwell - - N.S. 

Shelileld, St. George’s 

N.S. 

Shefllcld Park, St. 

John’s... N.S. 
Sheffield, St.Mary’s, 
Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - • II.S. 


Sheffield, St. Paul’s N.S. 
Sheffield, St. Philip’s 

N.S. 

Sheffield, Central 
(Carver Street) . N.S. 
Sheffield Park . B.S. 
Sheffield - - B.S. 

Sheffield Park . Wes. 
Sheffield, St. Vincent 


50 0 0 Sept. 4,1840 

105 0 0 May 6,1847 1 4 7} 

88 0 0 Jan.5,1841 6 17 7i - 

*250 0 0 July 27,1852 

•100 0 0 June 28,1884 

10 0 0 Oct. 21,1845 

474 0 0 Jan.l8,18t9 81 11 8| 116 8 4 

.' . . . 3 0 91.43 0 0 

115 0 0 July 5,1851 

1’25 0 0 Nov.20,1843 2 9 0} - 

. 17 10 0 

. - - . . . 10 12 71 - 

. *. . . . . 6 19 10 - ^ - 

.8 li 0 

50 0 0 Septt22,1847 1 6 7 

1,393 0 0 Fob.l0,18W 7 7 2 66 . 8 4 

322 0 0 May22,1848 13 2 lOl • -I 


*£ t. d. £ t, d. £ a. d. £ a. d. £ a. d, 
1 4 71 

6 17 71 - • • - 134 10 10 


of.Faul 
Sheffield 
Street) 
Shelf - 
Shepley - 


• - . R.C. 

(Surrey 

- - R.C. 

- - B.S. 

• . B.S. 


Shepley, St. Paul’s, 
l^xed • - • N.S. 

Sherburn • - N.S. 

Shipton, Endowed N.S. 
Si^lesthorno - N.S. 
Silkstonc, Boys N.S. 
Silkstone, G i I'ls and 
Infanta • - N.S. 

Siladon - - - N.S. 

Silsden - - -Wes. 

Skipsca - « - N.S. 

Skipsca - - -Wes. 

Skiptou - - - N.S. 

Skipton - - - B.S. 

Skipton - - - Wes. 

Slaithwaite, Lower N.S. 


Slaithwaite, Upper N.S* 

” *» • »♦ 
Slaith’waito, Old 
(Free) - - - N.S. 

Slcdmore • • N.S. 

Sleights - - • N.S. 

Snainton ■ - N.S, 

Snaith • • -Wes, 

Sowerby,St.Ocorge’sN.S. 
Sowerby • • N.S. 


338-10 0 
40 0 0 
100 0 0 
230 0 0 


538 0 0 
•250 0 0 


*330 0 0 
•so 0 0 
*00 0 0 


237 0 0 
•30 0 0 


I Jan.U.1842 34 2 721113 18 4 

Oct. 3.1845 


7 7 52^ 22 16 8 I 


Sept. 5,1850 
Mar.2,18M 

Apr. 16,1^ 


- 21 16 01 47 9 2 

Mar. 2.3.1847 3 17 81 

Apr. 22,1837 

0 8 111 184 5 0 

Nov. 9, 1853 5 6 8 11 0 0 

Doc.30,1835 5 13 OJ 71 0 0 

Jan. 20,1830 
Dec. 11,1839 

Juno 21,1854 

. • - 15 0 0 

- - - 1 10 01 - 

1 9 8 101 13 4 

May 31,1851 I 9 01 5 16 8 

Feb. 671830 3 10 71 • 

- - - 3 0 01 

Jan. 28,1846 1 1.3 21 


75 0 0 
75 0 0 


151 0 0 
2 0 0 
7 0 0 
190 0 0 
7 0 0 
3 12 0 


•.55 0 0 
37 0 0 


.334 0 0 
200 0 0 


June 20,1845 


May 12,1841 
June .3,1860 
Juno 20,1851 
May 22,1840 
May 19,1849 
July 3,1860 


Mar. 6,1846 

- - - - 23 15 0 

Dec. 24,1833 1 11 6 

J an. 5,1849 


834 16 8 

61 17 6 3 18 0 

83 * 3 4 13 15 0 

848 13 4 

234 2 6 

4 3 4 

1,540 3 4 

669 12 6 


411 8 4 
340 10 0 
967 0 0 

671 0 0 
44 10 0 
107 10 0 


. . . 3 19 0 

75 0'0 4 10 0 

128 6 0 11 2 0 


12 9 

3 10 8i no 0 0 - 

10 2 IJ 72 10 0 ‘25 0 0 

0 13 4) - - - 

9 13!- 


3 4 2} 45 0 0 


. 29 0 0 
S22 Hi 8 .'iO 18 0 
ISO (1 .3 14 4 0 
577 10 10 15 3 6 


Sept. 4,1849 
May 30,1846 


6 12 Ojl - 
6 13 4! 2;} 15 0 


- 1 15 0 
132 0 0 2 13 0 
201 10 0 

3 7 0 















'/ ■JfMne •nd 

-'denomination of 
f School. 


i YOEKgHIEB—CO»<. 

Sowerby (Chapelry 
DistncU - - N.8. 

Sowerby Bridge ■ N.S. 
Sowerby Bridge - 'Wes. 
SpolTorth - - N.8. 

StainboroOgh (Hood 
. Green) ' • - N.S. 

Staiths - - - N.S. 

Btanbury-in-Haworth 
) Girla and Infants N.S. 
rStanley, St. Peter’s N.S. 
^Stanningley, St. 
Thomas’ • ■ N.S. 


^tannington 
Staveley- 
Stiliington 
Sutton in Derwent 
■Swinefleet 
Bwinefleet • 
■Swinton,Boys,Giris, 
and Infants 

Tanfleld, West 
’Thirsk - 


Whornaby - 
Thomer - . - 

Thornes . - - 

Thornes (Westgate 
Common) 


Thoi^pe Hesley - N.8. 
Thorpe Salvin - N.S. 
Thuigoland - - N.8. 

Thurstonland • N.S. 

Tickton - . . l/.S. 

•Timble, Great - B.S. 
Wadsley - • - N.S. 

Wadworth - - N.S. 

Wakefield, AH Saints 
L_ N.S. 

Wakefield,St.Androw’s 
N.S. 


-Welton - - - N.i. 

■"cntworijh - • N.8. 

cston • • - N.S. 

(Wttherby - - Wm. 

TWetwang (I^ady Sykes’) 
Bcluwl . - - 

ikton • - N.S. 

utby - - - N.S. 

■ ™ iiitby - • -8.8. 

’Whitby (Mixed) -Wes. 


Grants for 

Building; Bnlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Piitures. 

A Date of 

Amount. payment. 


•245 0 0 


87 0 0 
177 0 0 

260 0 0 
16 0 0 
62 10 0 
70 10 0 

40 0 0 
90 0 0 


Wakefield, Holy 

; Trinity - - N.S. 

Walton - - - N.S. 

Wansford, Great - N.S. 
'Warmfiola - - B.S. 

Warmsworth - N.S. 
Wath-upop-Pearne N.S. 


36 0 0 
418 16 8 

•125 0 0 ! 
60 0 0 
80 0 0 
300 0 0 


123 15 0 
36 0 0 
20 0 0 
15 0 0 
•147 0 0 

160 0 0 
20 0 0 
1)2 8 0 
64 0 0 
*22 0 0 
•152 0 0 
72 10 0 


320 0 0 
18 6 4 
96 0 0 


Mar. 3,1838 
Feb.1,1851 

Jan. 29,1851 

Deo.T3,1818 
Nov. 8,1848 

Nov. 11,1840 
Aug. 12,1848 
Apr. 26,1842 
May 9,1851 

Dec. 23,1844 
Mar. 9,1849 


Mar. 1,1843 
April 18,1864 

Nov. 24,1840 
Dee. 9,1847 
Aug. 22,1864 
Juno 3,1847 


May 18,1852 
Apr. 28,1853 
June 20,1844 
Feb. 1,1848 
Jan. 18,1840 

Jan. 7,1851 
Mar. 6,1843 
Dec. 24,1846 
May 29,1848 
Dec. 10,1836 
Sept. 18,1839 
Mar. 11,1842 

Dec. 6,1849 

Feb 11,1846 
July 24,1846 
Oct. 24,1849 

Nov. 12,1847 


Jan. 25,1837 


Jan. 30,1843 


•75 0 0 
200 0 0 


Jan. 2,1839 
Jan. 4,1846 



Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 



• 

£ s. 

d, £ a. 

d. 

4 0 

3 


2 13 

8 • 

• 

1 19 

7t 98 10 

0' 

1 17 

4} - 

• 

- 

- 33 0 

0 

4 9 10 79 15 

0 

0 19 111 - 


1 0 

ff 35 15 

0 

1 13 

4 


0 13 

2S , 


4 3 

7} - 

- 

2 16 11} - 

■ 

2 1 

8 65 0 

0 

8 2. 

,4} 88 10 

0 

3 17 

4 


1 18 



2 7 

0| 105 8 

4 

2 11 

9 8 15 

0 

1 10 

01 


1 6 

7{ 


2 9 

6} - 

. 

7 4 

8} 51 13 

4 

10 6 

2} 130 3 

4 

2 12 

2} 77 10 

0 

6 14 

7} 86 10 

0 

3 15 

P 26 16 

8 

9 2 

4} 176 3 

4 

2 10 

0 76 6 

0 

1 1 

8 51 5 

0 

1 12 114 18 13 

0 

1 18 

0 


. 

- 19 5 

0 

2 15 

6} 43 10 

0 

1 13 

4} 23 7 

6 

3 8 

44 91 2 

6 

1 16 

6} 67 16 

4 

2 1 

84 : 7 10 

0 

3 5 

04 31 5 

0 

. 

- 28 6 

8 

2 3 

94 22 10 

0 

6 1 

8 16 5 

0 

4 0 

14 16 10 

0 

4 0 

04 6 10 

0 


Grants 

on Capita- 

account tion ' 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


£ «. d.\ £ t. d. 


61 3 4 
827 7 6 
17 10 0 


194 18 4 12 14 O'; 


32 10 0 

32 10 0 8 16 0: 


.32 10 0 4 2 0 
365 6 0 16 5 0 


170 11 8 
222 15 0 


368 7 6 
78 6 8 


239 10 0 11 18 0 

62 10 0 6 18 0 

338 5 0 : 

860 0 10 • ' 

141 10 0 14 0 0 


62 10 0 
400 4 2 
404 0 0 

















•Name and 
Denomination of 
Sohobl: 


! W 

1 1 

owborc 

School' 

ing 


tmar 

i Worsborc 

tUff 

h Bale 

N.8. 

w 

w 

' 1 

ortlcy ( 
ortley, 
[Leeds) 

JSe 

wZion) 

New 

B.8. 

N.8. 

w 

6rtle.v ( 

Rh 


N.8. 

w 

ortlcyl 

Xe 


N.8. 


Grants for 

Building, Enluvement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 1. d. 


628 3 4 

Feb.4,1864 

•40 0 0 

Jan. 9,1836 

•60 0 0 

July 28,1838 

55 0 0 

Oct. 1,1847 

134 0 0 

Feb.12,1847 

•150 0 0 

Dec. 3,1836 

200 0 0 

Nov. 24,1846 

95 0 0 

Aug. 21,1848 

37 0 0 

May 24,1862 

2 lo’o 0 

Apr. 19,1860 

101 0 0 

8e|j|t.28,1848 

169 0 0 

Dec. 29,1848 

500 0 0 

June 11,1849 

•68 0 0 

Jan. 6.1836 

•400 0 0 

Mar. 1,1837 

100 0 0 

Feb. 10,1846 

-• • 

272 0 0 

Feb. 16.1840 

•12 0 0 

Sept. 21,1836 

176 10 0 

Aug. 4,1863 

•126 0 0 

Sept. 3 1836 

100 0 0 

Jimo24,1851 

• - 

• 

200 0 0 

Sept. 10,1842 

• 76 0 0 

Doc. 29,1847 

- • - 

- - - 


School Certifl- AmnSuBt ■oowmt 
looks and cated* -s^J” of PupU- 
Maps. Teachers. Teachers, tegchers. 


£ s. d. 

14 13 4i 
19 6 


3 3 
8 18 



























Sckoe^Mded h^ FaHidm^oiai^ 


'*K»m6Mtd 
I D^ainAtton of 
► Gchooh 


Grsntfl for 

jBuUding^ EoUrMmont, Oranis Onuttt Grants 

ImprovemenM, or for to ixnmis , Capita- 

, Fixtures. School Oertifl- account tlon 

---Books and oatod Grants. 

. , Date of Maps. Teachers, Teachers, tcach^. 

Amount. Payment. 


WALES. 


Xtandbadrig, Church 


£ 

s. 

d. 

150 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

♦30 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

15 

6 

3 

•37 

0 

0 

354 

0 

0 

SO 15 

0 

279 10 

0 

179 15 

0 

75 

0 

0 

164 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20S 

0 

0. 

130 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

149 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

133 

0 

0 

•40 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

See Gwj 

llcl 

144 10 

0 

93 

.0 

0 

f73 

0 

0 


£ 9, d.\ £ 


214 10 0 
84 0 0 
77 0 0 


74 0 0 
•30 0 0 


250 0 0 
125 0 0 


157 0 0 
266 0 0 
78 10 0 
139 16 0 
100 0 0 
8 0 0 


322 0 0 
•13 0 0 


lool 




































SdvoKiis mded' by BMiMnmfaufy Ofkfi&it 


Name and 
Oenomlnation.of 
School. 


JCardiqarshibb— co»<. 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargemeat, Grants Grants 

Improvements, or for to 


Amount. p^ent, 


tLampcter, Pont 
. Stephen • - N.8. 

lilanayssil . - N.8. 

LianSlyssil Bife.' 

lilanarth • • K.S. 

I/landdewi Aborarth 

N.S. 

Llangcitho - - N.8. 

Llangranog - - N.S. 

Llangoedmore • W.S. 

Iilanllwchairn - l/.’s. 

Llanrhystyd - B.S. 

Llandygwydd - N.S. 

New Quay - - B.S. 

Pen-y-parko - N.S-. 


CAEBMAHinSNSniRB, 
■Abcrgwili - - N.S. 

Bettws - - N.8. 

CapelCynfal - - l/.’s. 

Caermarthen, St. 

livid’s • - N.S. 

Caermarthen, Lan- 
castcrian - - B.S. 

** " * * »* 

Cwinamman • - N.S. 

•Dafcn (Tin Plate 
Works) - - N.S. 

Ferrysidc, St. 

Thomas - - N.S. 

Kcnarth - - N.S. 

Llanelly - - N.S. 

Llanelly, Boys and 
Girls - - - B.S. 

Llanelly, Infants • B.S. 
Llanelly (Copi)cr 
Works) - - B.S. 

Llandybie - - N.S. 

Llandovery - - N.S. 

Llandovery - B.S. 
Llanllhangcl UwCh 
Gwili - - N.S. 

Llanvihangcl Aber- 
bjdhic - - N.S. 

Llangeler - - N.S. 

Llangennech - N.8. 

Llangadock - - B.’s. 

Llanddarog, Mixed N.S. 

Llannon - - N.S 

:Mydrim - - N.S. 

Newcastle Emlyu - N.S. 

• 

CABBRABTONSniBE. 

Abereirch - - N.S. 

r Bangor, Diocesan Board 
Bangor - • - NiS. 

Bangor (Garth Road), 
Boys and Girls - B.S. 


Beofdgelert 























; Ktoteand 
''Denomination of 
Bchool. 


^ Grants for 
Bidloin^, StuarMttieBt, 
Improvetnenm, or 
Witmfes. 


Amount. 


Date of 
Payment. 


^ CASElTiAVOKSnlBB- 
cant. 

Bethesda 
tBettws Qarm( 
'^Bodfean 
Bontnewydd 


ion 


Bottemog 


Bronyfoel (Parish of 
. Llandm^) 
fB^croea and 

Bhyw . 

Oaorti^on, l^odel 


Cljnmog 
Conway 

Dwygyft'lohi 
Edom - 
Glanogwen, Mixed 
Elanbedr and Caer. 

haen • 
Llandudno 
Llandwrog, Boys, 
Girls, and Infants 
Llanongan 

Llanengim 
lilanfair-is-gaer 
Llanfeir-Vechan 
Llangcljuin GylBn 
Llaniestyn 

Llanliechid 
Llannon 


adoo 


Mixi 

Ncfyn - 

PwUheU. 

Hoe’wen 
Tre and Port Ml 
Twthill • 

Wawnfawr 
Tnyscunheiam 


B,S. 

NB. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


N.S. 

N.S. 

if’s. 


if!s. 

N.8. 

I^!s. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.8. 

N.8. 

N.S. 

If.S. 

B.’8. 

N.8. 

N.S. 

N.8. 

N.S. 

]5f.8. 

N.8. 

N.8. 

N.8. 

b”s. 

B.8. 

N.S. 

l/.’8. 

B.S. 


DEBBiaBSHIBB. 

Abergele • - N.8. 

Betts-yn-Ehos -Ch-S. 
Blaenan Lla^somyn B.8. 
Brymbo - - N.S. 

Chirk . . - N.8. 


Chirk 

Colwyn 

D^ibigh 

Drabigh 


ifach 
itry 


. B.S. 

• N.S. 
•N.S. 

• B.8. 


■ir.a. 
■ B.a. 


£ ». d. 


3tf 

SO 

63 

30 

81 

so 

18 


•IS 

29 

•100 

100 

166 

ISO 

2S0 


S3 

200 


•93 

•60 


6 0 0 
472 iO 0 


163 0 0 
•108 0 0 
64 0 0 

190 0 0 
90 0 0 

208 6 0 

•47 0 0 
120 0 0 

199 15 0 
118 0 0 
.39 0 0 

191 0 0 
75 0 0 

180 0 0 
80 0 0 
40 0 0 
17 0 0 
101 0 0 


91 7 6 
•62 0 0 
25 0 0 
200 0 0 
70 0 0 
200 0 0 


•70 0 0 

200 0 0 
373 0 0 
100 0 0 
11 0 0 


100 0 
302 0 
250 0 
ISO 0 
12 0 
24 0 
•7B 0 
35 « 


Oct. 12.1814 
June 22,1842 
June 19.1844 
May 20,1845 
Sept. 19,1850 
July 24,1845 
Not. 21,1846 
July 27,1847 

Oct. 12,1844 

Jan. 1,1837 
Sept. 2,1852 
Jan. 1,1837 
Sept.l3,1842 
Apr. 13,1843 
Oct. 23,1843 
May 5,1848 
Aug. 19,18B0 
May 6,1840 
Feb.17,1852 
Sept.23,1848 
May 20,1847 
Jan. 19,1853 

Feb. 21,1835 
Sept. 26,1846 

Mar. IS, 1854 
Dec.7,184fl 
Feb. 17,1817 
Aug.28,1818 
June 19,1841 
April 23,1850 
Mar. 1,1844 
Aug. 4,1843 
Feb. 14,1844 
June 6,1848 


Jan. 31,1853 
June 20,1840 
June31,1844 
June 1,1813 
Feb. 23,1849 
Feb. 7,1849 
Apr«25,1840 
Aug. 7,1848 
Nov. 4,1852 
Dec. 26,1838 
Mar. 14,1840 


May 26,1838 

Jan. 6,1849 
May 11,1852 
Mar. 1,1844 
June 28,1846 


Dec. 8,1849 
Apr. 26,1848 
Apr. 4,1848 
Mar. 28,1846 
Dec. 19 ,1861 
Aiw. 9,1854 
F^. 20,1886 
Not.10,1848 


GfanW 

for 

''CWate 

to 

Oeftlfi* 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

pn 

Capita- 

Booksand 
Maps. 

cated 

Teachers. 

of Pupil* 
teachera, 

Grants. 

£ a. d. 

£ ». d. 

£ ». d. 

£ t, d. 

£ s. d. 

5 O Oi 

■ 

.. 





. t • 

-15 0 0 


6 3 3 

t 

« 

578 15 0 

' . 


• 




8 11 10 

66 11 8 

- 

145 12 6 


1 17 4 

16 10 0 










18 0 0 

- 

27 10 0 


nn 

79 10 0 




■ 

40 10 0 




Bi 





- 

11 6 0 




6 16 4i 

27 10 0 

- 



10 0 
7 1 9i 

- 

- 

117 10 0 
178 0 0 


3 2 6 
2 6 7f 
2 2 1 

6 2 0 
2 15 0 

■ 

< 

142 0 0 

195 0 0 

8 6 0 

3 16 0 
2 10 Oi 
2 3 4i 
9 19 4i 

40 0 0 
60 0 0 

• 

211 0 0 

1.36 5 0 

220 10 10 



118 8t 











Name and 

Denomination of 
School. 


DBHBIOSMHIBE—COBf. 
Gwersyllt - . N.S. 

Gresford . . N.S. 

Dlanrhaiadr-ynff. 

nghinmeirch . N.S. 

LIansaintfraidGIai\ 
Conmiy, or Bryn- 
rhys*^- . .N.S. 

Llanarmon Dyffryn 
Ceriog • - - N.S. 

Llandyrnog • - N.S. 

lilaneliden - # N.S. 

Llanfair Talhaiarn T^.’s. 

Llanferree - lf!s. 

Llangedwin - - N.S. 

Llangollen - • N.S. 

Llan^llen ■ - b’.’S. 

LlanTOst - - Iif!s. 

ilannrst - - B.S. 

LlansaintfraidGlyn 
Ceirog - - N.S. 

Minera - ” - l/.’s. 

Bhos-Llanerchrugo^ 

Rhos-y-medre - N.S. 

Ruabon - - N.S. 

Ruabon - - B.S. 

Ruthin - - N.S. 

Ruthin - - B.S. i 

Wrexham - - N.S. 


Grants for 
Building, Rnlargei 


Date of 
Payment. 


G^t. .0^^ chjmt. 

School Ceraft. iaai^anl 
-Booksand cated. 

Maps. TeacheA. 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


Wrexiiam (Brook 
Street) - - B.S. 


20 0 0 
•60 0 0 
60 0 0 
20 0 0 
•60 0 0 
36 0 0 
US 0 0 

103 0 0 
18 0 0 
275 0 0 
8 16 0 
296 0 0 
180 0 0 


£ ». d.\ £ s. <2. 


87 0 0 Apr. 19,1852 - 

•100 0 0 Oct. 24,1838 


2 7 7f IS 15 0 . 


•60 0 0 Deo. 12,1835 2 18 SJ 


Sept. 6,1844 
Dec. 1,1838 
Apr. 4,1843 
Mar. 28,1846 
Aug. 24.1836 
Oct. 16,1850 
July 7 1847 

Jaa. 16,1842 
Mar. 8 ,1862 
Nov. 22,1848 
Nov, 2,1854 
Oct.0,1847 
Mar. 11,1847 


2 0 114 - 


2 19 6} 30 0 0 

1 4 Hi 14 10 0 

- ,iari5 0 

2 13 7i 29 5 0 


3 1 2} 73 10 0 
1 14 8 20 12 6 


•64 0 0 July 27,1839 - 
14 0 0 Oct. 25,1847 
373 0 0 May 11,1852 6 2 0 


1 0 01 - 
2 13 4 8 16 0 



160 *0 9 2 » fl 
194 5 0 3 16 0 


366 0 0 May 6,1848 
400 0 0 .Tune 28,1846 
361 0 0 Feb. 7,1849 6 1 81 62 13 4 - 

618 0 0 Mar. 10,18-48 12 6 81 36 0 0 - 

•125 0 0 Aug. 25,1838 3 6 8 

14 0 0 Sept. 26,1841 
160 0 0 Juno 13 ,1860 
10 12 6 July, 18,1864 

150 0 0 Feb. 19,1841 3 10 10 28 15 0 - 


Fl.I!fTSniEE. 


Asanii, St. 
Bagilt - 

Bistre 

Brynford, Boys 
Girls - 
Buckley, St. 1 
thew’s 
Cilcain - 
Flint 

Gorsed, Mixed 
Gwemafleld - 


Hawarden 
Holywell 
Holywell 
Liiwm - 
Meliden 
Mold - 
Mold - 
Mostyn - 
Port Blelddyn 
Rodbrooke,Vil 
Rhyl - . 

Rhuddlan 
Talacre - 
Trenddyn 


■ • i^.’s. 

sand 

- N.S. 
Mat- 

- N.S. 

. - N.S. 

• • N.S. 

1 - N.S. 

• - N.S. 


- - W.S. 

- ■ N.S. 

■ 

- - KS. 

■ s - N.8. 

- - N.S. 

- - B.S. 

■- - N.S. 

n - N.S. 

illage- N.S. 

• - N.S. 

• -NS. 

- -B.C. 

• - N.8. 


150 0 0 
30 0 0 


411 4 0 
65 0 0 
20 0 0 
82 17 6 
'100 0 0 
30 0 0 
•125 0 0 


Mar. 27,1841 
Apr. 10,1844 
June 13,1842 

Dcc.'JO, 18.53 

Aug. 30,1849 
Feb. 21,1843 
July 31,1844 
Feb. 24,1864 
Aug. 22,1838 
Oct. 80,1850 
Jan. 6,1838 


2 1 84 7 10 0 
4 0 11 - 


5 19 6 173 13 4 
2 4 0 76 10 0 
2 16 3! - 


204 0 0 
200 0 0 
462 10 0 
180 0 0 
250 0 0 
•75 0 0 


Feb.7,1849 
Mar. 4,1843 
July 23,1850 
8ept.6,1844 
July 31,1844 
May 26,1836 

Aug. 19,1842 


July 81,1844 I 


8 1 1 33 6 8 

2 6 11 90 0 0 

5 1 3 60 15 0 

4 16 lOf 46 0 0 

6 6 6 }- 


1 10 0 - 
2 17 -4}110 2 6 
1 11 8 5 10 0 


10 e 0 

2718 0 
U \ 0 

















m 



Grant, Gra"*’ C«.ita, 

“ ortB. 

Teachers, 


FintTSHXRB—<0«<. 


£ s. d. \ £ $. d.\ e s. d.\ e s. d.\ e ». d. 


Wepre, St. Mark’s N.S. *100 0 0 Nov. 1,1837 
,, - j. 60 0 0 June28,18« 

"Whltford - . N.S..3 O 8} 67 15 0 - 

Tsceiflog - - N.S. 120 13 0 Mar. 30,1862 1 7 0 


03 0 0 8 14 0 


GLAUOBO.iSSKIBB. 

Aberavon, Boys and 
Girls - - • N.8. 

Aberdare, Town - N.S. 
Bettws • • • N.S. 

Bishopston and 
. Bonnard - - N.S. 

Bride, St., Majer - N.S. 

BriJgc End ’ - ?/.S. 

Brid^ End - Wes. 
Cadoxten, Merthyr- 
dovan - - N.S. 

Cadoxton-juxta^Neath 

N.S. 


Cardiff, St. Mary’s - 
Cardiff 

Cardiff - • - 

Cowbridge 
CoycHUreh • 

Cyfarthfa 
C'vmbach 
Bowlais (Sir John 
Guest’s) 

Fagan’s, St. - 
Giant’s Grave, near 
Neath 

Hafod Copper Wort 
Llandaff 

Llandeilo, Tiilybont, 
or Pontarddulais 


llanjjfelach • : 

Llan/abon - ■ ' 

Llanti-isant • ! 
Loughor • - : 

Maesteg (Iron 
Works) - • ' 

Maesteg (Llyiivi 
Iron Worlis) 
Maesteg (Spelter 
Works) - - 

Merthyr _ Tydvil, 
St.Itevld’s 

Morri’ston * • 
Mumbles 

Nantgarw - - ' 

Newton Nottage - 1 
Nicholas, St. (near 
CardUt) - - 

Panclawdd -' 
Penmark . • 
Pentyrch 

Penydarran, Iron 
Company’s School 
Pyle, Bryndu Col- 
■ lierv School 


172 10 0 
283 IS 0 
71 0 0 

210 0 0 
•30 0 0 
27 0 0 


201 0 0 
380 0 0 
93 0 0 


•13 0 0 
•20 0 0 
27 10 0 


June21,1864 
Apr. 29,1851 
Jail. 2,1860 

May 27,1851 
Jan. 4.1840 
May 20,1845 


May 21,1847 

May 18,1849 
Apr. 27,1852 
May 2,1848 
Dcc.19,1819 


Jlar. 0,18.39 
Get. 18,18,37 
Aug. 11,1851 

July 23,1850 


9C 0 0 Get. 12,1811 


4 9 91 

3 9 8 31 3 4 • 
14 3 


1 15 1 68 16 0 •* 


4 7 OJK- 
1 15 4 • 


3 10 7} 121 13 4 - 

7 13 5 101 5 0 - 
5 1,, 6) 16 10 0 


4 4 9 20 5 0 - 
2 18 lOJ 


128 0 0 .TulyS, 1840 
10 0 0 July 25,1851 
3 0 0 July30,1810 
45 0 0 Apr. 15,1847 
288 0 0 Aug. 13,18.30 

169 18 0 Aug. 19,1851 


2 0 9} 29 3 4 - 


1 11 10 ) - 

2 9 ly • 


300 0 0 
10 .S 13 2 


Jan.29,1849 I 
Sept. .30,1852 


15 6 0} 58 15 0 


5 1 10} 55 10 10 


•150 0 0 .Ian.11,1837 
•30 0 0 May 18,1839 
73 0 0 Sept. 0,1844 


Nov.13,1848 2 17 7J 45 0 0 


58 0 0 July 27,1848 
70 0 0 Sept. 10,1847 
•32 0 0 Apr. 13,1830 


2 0 8 11 5 0 


4 in oil 51 1.3 4 1 . 


108 15 0 14 6 0 

213 5 0 13 17 0 

83 11 8 


159 0 0 17 11 0 


97 0 0 
1 13 4 


09 0 0 15 0 0 
63 6 8 6 10 0 


29 0 0 7 4 0 
183 6 8 8 7 0 


2 10 0 I 14 10 0 















Name and 
Denomitiation Of 
School. 


GLAMOKSANSniBE— 
N.S 

Skctty, St. Paul’s - 
Sketty, Infants V B.S., 
Skewcn - - *N.S. 

Swansso - - N.S. 

>. ■ • ■ 

Swansea, Upper ■ 1^’,S. 
Swansea, Boys and 
Girls - - •- B.S. 

Wick - - - N.S. 

Ystalyfora - - N.S, 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargemest, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtulres. 

- 

Grants 

for 

School 

Dnnirfl 9,nf1 

Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

JJV8/A 9 A&IU 

Maps. . 



e ». d.\£ I. d. £ I. d.\ £ t. a. £ *. 


8 IS 81 n 5 0 
2 13 4 

20 9 3! 153 18 4 


11 6 10? 37 10 0 

10 0? 

4 12!- 


29 10 0 
829 11 8 


773 15 0 
3 6 8 


MSBIOKETIISniKE. 


Bryncrng 


Penr 

Taiybont - - B.S. 

Towyn and Pennal B.S. 
Trawsfynydd - N.S. 


- 50 17 6 

3 6 7? 10 10 0 

2 18 11! 81 5 0 

3 15 01 - 

4 7 4 - 

4 15 5{ 10 10 0 
2 18 61 - 

2 13 4 

1 2 81 


2 13 1 a) 5 0 
2 9 7? 31 7 6 


57 10 0 3 0 oS 


140 10 0 
105 10 0 
192 10 0 

178 18 9 10 2 
O:} 0 0 


108 11 8 
102 0 0 19 2 


Moxigomertsiiire. 

Berriew, Endowed N.S. 
Buttington - - N.S, 

Carno, Boys - • B.S. 

Castle Cacroinion - N.S. 
Cemmes - - - B.S. 

Chdrehstoke • - N.S. 

Darowen - - N.S. 

Forden - - - N.S. 

LlanfairCaereinion N.S. 
LlanfairCaereinion B.S. 
Llandyssilio - - N.S. 

Llanf^llin - - N.S. 

Lanfyllin, (Mi.red) B.S. 
Llanidloes - • - N.S. 


Llanwnog, Mixed - N.S 


Newtown 




fSm 

1£ 

nT 

fffil 


jn 

c 




1 

IIII9 


f 


■CftVJiKJil 


1 

BOB 

i 







2 10 81 70 10 0 

• 

1 18 2? 15 0 0 

- 46 7 6 

0 16 0? 

2 12 61 

3 0 0 - 

2 10 0 

4 5 10| 80 15 0 

2 13 4 5 0 0 

2 11 10 40 10 0 

- 00 0 0 

0 4 41 - 


,141 10 0 


153 15 0 
397 6 8 


105 0 0 
110 10 0 






















































Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, of 
Fixtures. 



Ism of Mahv 

Arbory - - -\r.S. 

Cronk iftVoddy . N.S. 

Dhoon Bridge • N.S. I 

Dolby . . - B.S. 

Dolby . - - N.S.! 

Douglas (Athol Street) r 
St. George’s - Par. 

Douglas, St. Barna¬ 
bas* - - - N.8.1 

DougVas - ” -Wes. 

Foxdale, St. Patrick’s 
(Mining) - Ch. S. 

Kirk Andreas • l/.’s. 

Kirk’bnchan - T&c. 

Kirk Maugliold 
(Mixed) - - Par. 

Kirk Michael - N.S. 

Kirk Patrick - Par. 

Kirk St. Anne’s - N.S. 

Laiey Glen - - N.S. 

Malew Ballasalla - N.S. 

Malow, Castletown N.S. 

Mai’cw, Grenaby - N.S. 

Malew, St. Mark’s N.S. 

Man, Isle o’^, St. 
Anne’s - - N.S. 

Man, Isle of, German, 
St.John’s - N.S. 

Peel, Christian’s En¬ 
dowed - - N.S. 

Peel, M.athcmatical and 
Nautical School 

Port, St. Mary’s - N.S. 

Eamsey - - - N.S. 


•SO 0 0 July 25,1835 1 17 

48 10 0 July 22,1842 2 0 

•44 0 0 July 30,1836 

•150 0 0 Aug. 9,1840 


85 0 0 
16 13 4 


100 0 0 
50 0 0 
•72 0 0 


140 5 0 
•67 10 0 


88 0 0 
•90 0 0 
82 0 0 
*60 0 0 
70 0 0 
30 0 0 


112 0 0 
•76 0 0 
•166 0 0 
122 IS 3 


Dec. 10,1845 
Mar.’28,1851 

• 

Mar. 14,1848 
Oct. 12,1850 
Nov. 16,1837 
Juno 30,1848 
July 14,1842 

Apr. 11,1864 
Pcb. 21,1841 


Oct. 29^836 

Jan. 21,1843 
Apr. 5,1839 
Dec. 14, ’.850 
Nov. 11,1836 
Sept. 6,1843 
Oct. 16,1846 

June 1,1862 

May 31,1845 

Mar. 24,1842 

Fob. 1,1850 
May 21,1837 
April 4,1835 
Dec. 2,1860 

AugaS, 1840 


14 15 4) 5 16 8 - 


3 2 9 169 1 8 - 
3 15 0 25 0 0 - 


5 2 01 10 10 0 
8 6 71 - 


3 0 0 22 13 4 


1 0 10 91 10 0 

2 11 111 36 0 0 
6 4 41 18 15 0 

2 0 0 

0 19 111 It 3 4 
2 10 0 ,, - 


£ ». d. 
88 0 0 


731 11 8 



168 13 4 ■ ' ' S 

15 0 0 

206 2 6 8 10 0 
475 II 8 

161 10 0 8 5 0 

62 10 0 


29 0 0 5 19 0 

369 10 0 4 15 .(l! 

70 8 4 
139 5 10 

125 10 0 1. 4 0 


72 18 4 
72 2 6 


Gpeesset. 

Guernsey, St. John’s N.S. 

Guernsey, St.’Peter’s” 
Port - - - N.S. 

Guernsey, St. Peter’s 
Port - - - B.S. 

>1 - *> 


56 10 0 
. 40 0 0 


Mar. 19,1842 
Apr. 29,1842 


•46 0 0 May 1,1839 
266 0 0 Feb. 8,1843 
9 18 9 Fob. 18,1846 


Gorey . - . N.S. *100 0 

Jersey, St. Heller’s, N.S. *125 0 
Jersey, St. Mark’s N.S. 200 0 

;; ■ n 27 17 

Jersey, St. James’• N.S. • 
Jersey, St. Paul’s - N.8. • 


■100 0 0 Nov. 23,1836 
'125 0 0 Nov. 18,1840 
200 0 0 Feb. 3,1846 
16 6 0 Aug. 25.1863 
27 17 6 Jan. 7,1864 


3 17 0} - 

4 15 li 21 


93 0 0 
181 10 0 


208 0 0 
29 0 0 











SCOTLAND. 

roTB.— 6.A., denotes that the school is in connexion with the Oe^al Afsembly 0 / the Estahlishei 
Church of Scotland; T.g., with the Free Chureh ; Bpis., with the Epiecop<u Church of Scotland s 
Sess., Settional; Par., Parochial; and B.C., Soman Catholic Poor School Committee: 


Nunc and 
Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants for 
School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certific4.ted 

Teachers. 

Grants 
j to 
Assistant 
Teachers. 

Grant) 

on 

account 
of PnpU* 
teachers. 

Amount. 

Bate of 
Payment. 

ABERDEBICSniliB 


£ 

8. 

d’: 


£ s. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

,£ e. 

d. 

Aberdeen. Bon Accord 

F.C. 

•250 

0 

0 

April 11 ,1838 

4 12 

01 

123 15 

0 




64 0 

0 

w .\iTtJa irt*aiWDtiWBCTyfu^K 

F.C. 

- • 


- 

• 

2 0 

li 

. 

. 




52 11 

3 


Sess, 

•-100 

0 

0 

Aug. 19,1840 

10 14 

7J 

fO 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

886 12 

e 

iv.1 fryttkl* rift iiv 

Sess. 

•300 

0 

0 

June 13,1840 

• 


SS 0 

8 




150 0 

0 

V.1 

F.O. 




. • . 

1 17 10 

4 2 

6 




120 0 

0 


F.C. 

• • 


. 

. . • 

. . 

. 

40 0 

0 




395 5 

0 
















1 Trinity . . . - 

Se.ss. 

•220 

0 

0 

Fob,18,18S7 

.8 11 

8i 

28 3 

4 




115 0 

0 

■ S^:taCif^V 

Scss. 

26C 

0 

0 

Sei)t. 14,1850 

8 18 101- 

67 16 

8 




166 16 

8 
















1 Society’s - . • 

G.A. 

165 

0 

0 

Apr. 28,1841 










1 Aberdeen, Grey Friars - 

G.A. 

500 

0 

0 

Nov. 15,1841 










V. 1 iTiiTii CtTiW n m n tv iIita vmi 

F.C. 

• 


• 

- 

711 

3 

85 10 

0 

• 


. 

229 0 

0 


Sess. 

•95 

8 

0 

June 15,1836 


. 

• . 

. 

. 


. 

244 0 

0 


•100 

0 

0 

Oct. 11,1835 










«!t'i i!t vagaag 

11 .C. 

• • 


. 

... 

4 10 

0 

. • 

• 

. 


. 

4911 

8 

[ Aberdeen, Sbaw’s Court, 















1 Female Industrial 

• 

• • 


• 

... 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


• 

32 10 

0 

1 Aberdeen (Sucar House Lane) 














[ Industrial 

• 

201 

0 

0 

Oct. 29,1862 










1 Aberdeen, Union Parish - 

G.A. 

205 

0 

0 

July 31.1841 











Enis. 

• • 


• 

... 

. 

• 

16 10 

0 

. 


. 

15 0 

0 

Aberdour. - • - 

F.O. 

105 

0 

0 

Oct. 1,1850 










Aiford - . - - 

(4.A. 

. 



. 



. 

• 

. 


. 

75 0 

0 

Banchory Devciiicic - 

F.C. 

« 



. 



69 10 

0 

> 


- 

12 10 

0 

Bclhelvie - 

Par. 

• • 



... 



. • 

. 

. 


• 

177 10 

0 

Bridge of Bon 

<1.A. 

> • 



... 



10 0 

0 






Bumbaycn 

(4.A. 

• > 



... 



. • 

. 

. 


. 

63 0 

0 

Cruden . - - 

F_C. 

57 

0 

0 

Sept. 20,1850 

2 18 

0 

75 5 

0 

• 


. 

74 3 

4 

Cruden ... 

Epis. 

•00 

0 

0 

June 30,1838 











p.n. 

109 11 

5 

Nov. 20,1848 

2 18 

0 

96 10 

0. 

. 


• 

210 

0 

Bllon ... 

F.C. 

162 

0 

0 

Jv\nc 1,1849 

1 0 

3 

87 0 

0 






Bllon ... 

Par. 

. • 


. 

. 

3 4 

3V 

. 

• 

. 


• 

10 0 

0 

Fonrue.Sidc - 

(J.A. 

117 

0 

0 

.Ian. 16,1849 

1 3 

li 








Fyvie, All Saints 

Epis. 




. 

• 


12 10 

0 






Fyvie 

Par. 




... 

. 

. 

30 13 

4 






Guriochsford • 

F.C. 




... 

, 1 13 

4! 








Gilconiston 

F.(;. 




... 

.. 


27 15 

0 






Glenfouland < 

G.A. 




. 

- 

. 

16 15 

0 






Huntly - 

F.C. 




. 

- 

. 

47 10 

0 

. 


• 

78 10 

0 

Huntly Gordon (In- 















dustrial) 

F.C. 




... 

• • 

. 

33 3 

4 

• 


. 

32 10 

0 

Huntley • 

Par. 




- . • 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 


• 

79 10 

0 

Huntly ... 

R.C. 




... 

1 0 

2 








Inverury . - - 

F.C. 

120 

0 

0 

Apr. 1,1851 










Inverury, St. Mary’s 

Epis. 




... 

• 

• 

8 15 

0 

. 


• 

8 15 

0 

KilmamocR Academy 

• 




... 

5 10 

8 








Kincardine, O’Neill, 

F.C. 




... 

• 

• 

58 10 

0 






King Edward • 

Par. 




... 

2 6 

8 








Kintore - . - 

F.C. 

75 

0 

0 

Dec. 29,1851 

2 13 

4 

15 0 

0 

• 



15 0 

0 

liOnghiU • . . 

G.A. 




• 

. • 

• 

5910 

0 






Meldmm, Old • 

F.il. 

123 

0 

0 

Sept. 28,1848 










Betorcultor 

Par. 




. 

, , 

. 

. • 


. 


. 

32 10 

0 

Peterhead 

G.A. 

•660 

0 

0 

Apr. 8,1840 










» . . t 


140 

0 

0 

Aug. 12 ,1840 










Feteriiead 

f’.’c. 

300 0 
219 15 

0 

0 

Nov. 7,1840 
Jon. 7,1850 

3 10 

4i 

28 3 

4 



. 

5 0 

0 

Peterhead, St. Peter’s 

Bpis. 

• • 






7 3 

4 






PltillgoiNew . 

•Epis. 

• 


• 

• 

610 

ei 

























































Name and 
Senomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Grants for 

IniproTemtets,or 

Futures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


School 
Books and 
Maps. 


AnEBBEBsaaiBB—eont. 


Port Elphinstone, Suh- 
seription 
Bathin - • 

Ba^d, Old • \ 

Skene • * 

Strichen, • . • 

Ddnoy ... 
Whitestripoa • 
Woodsldfe... 


£ s. (I. 


. P.C. 103 10 0 Dec. 19,1840 

- G.A. lOS 0 0 Jan. 1,18^ 

.GJl. ----- - 

- f.C. 130 10 0 Apr. 19,1862 


• Par. ...... 

-P.C. 81 0 0 Mar. 13,1860 

. G.A. ...... 

• P.C. *130 0 0 Juno 10,1837 


6 0 Ot 
1 U 0 


8 0 0 
51 13 4 
9 0 0 

105 0 a 

88 0 0 


AnflTLLsniBB. 


ArdrishatK ... G.A. ... 

ArdrishaiK ... P.C. • 

Ardrishaiu ... Epis. ...... i 

Ballachulish, St. John’s - Epis. ...... | 

Barcaldine ... Gf.A. . . . ’ . 

Bowmoro - - - Par. ...... 

Bowmore, Porcland - P.C. ....... 

Bridgend.... Par. ...... 

Campbeltown ... P.C. ...... 

Campbeltown, Burgh and 

Parochial.. ... 

Campbeltown - - . 

Corpach .... G.A. ...... 

Dalintobcr, Miss-Oamp- 

boU’s Charity - - Par.. 

Dunoon .... P.C.. . 

Kenlock (Mull) - -G.A. *73 0 0 Doc.21,1839 

Killean .... P.C. 

Kintraw .... G.A. ...... 

Knapdalo, North (Bollan- 

noch) .... Par. 

Lochalin . - - - G.A. 100 0 0 Oct. 3,1830 

Lochend (Campbeltown) P.C.. 

Lochgilphead . - - P.C.. 

Lochgilphead - - -Epis.. 

Lochdouhead - - -G.A. 82 0 0 811001(1,1848 

Oat&eld - . . - G..A.. 

Ormsavy .... G.A.. 

Poltallock, Industrial. 

Port Charlotte - . . GA. 

Portnahaven . I'.C. 73 13 0 Jan. 6,1833 

Portnahaven, Parliament¬ 
ary School - - ...- . - . 

Southend... - Par.. 

'I’arbert ... - G.A.. 

Tobermory, Girls, Indus- 

trial .... GsA. 133 0 0 t)ct. Vi, 1349* 


0 0 Oct. 3,18o0 


0 0 June 10,1848 


15 0 Jan. 5,1853 


a 6 

6 8 1 

2 7 51 
2 0 8 


28 6 8 
43 17 0 


35 0 0 
16 13 4 
61 10 0 
43 0 0 
103 2 6 


4 0 31 
3 16 8i 


5 16 s; 

3 10 0 


2 10 Oi 
2 15 7} 


23 16 0 
66 0 0 

63 13 0 
50 17 6 
11 6 0 
31 10 0 
13 6 8 

46 10 0 
22 0 0 


63 16 0 
26 2 6 


15 0 0 
8 IV 0 

83 0 0 
U 0 9 
29 0 0 
75 « 0 

181 10 0 

102 0 0 

16 IS 4 
50 10 0 

65 0 0 
32 10 0 


63 0 0 
104 10 0 
59 5 0 


19 7 6 
15 0 0 
64 0 0 

17 10 0 
253 0 0 
100 2 <6 


Alloway - 

Ardrossau 

Ardrossan 

Ardrossan,Pcmalo Indus 
trial 

Ayr . . - - 

Ayr Bagged, or Indup 
trial School - 


Ballantrao. GIcnnap 
Endowed 
Ballantrao . - 
Barrhill - 

Beitb, Endowed, Indus 
trial . - - 

Boith• -. 

Beith - - ; 

31alr Bains - • ; 


G.A. 140 0 0 May 24,1848 
Sess. ‘lOO 0 0 Apr. 7,1838 
Pji-. 


G.A. 108 0 0 Mar.O, IS.’iO 
G.A. 200 0 0 Fob. 14,1813 

158 15 0 July 30,1863 


6 4 2 
4 3 75 

4 13 01 


80 0 0 Dec. 22,1831 2 18 4 


G.A. -■-.... 

Par. 109 0 0 June28,1849 - 
P.C. 132 0 0 Aug. 15,1819 - 
Par. ..... 


69 10 0 
22 10 0 
11 5 0 


99 16 0 
86 10 0 
































Nune and 
‘Denomination of 
School. 


Atbshisb— coni. 


■rOatrine - 
KCrogakiU 


- - r.o. 

, • ■ GA. 

;Cro88honso ... . G.A. 

nCumnock, New (Well. 

I hai) . . . .p.C. 

|<5unlnook.01d. . . P.C. 

Drill; .... Par. 

Female Industrial GA. 
Dairy, Kersland Barony - G.A. 
Dally, Boys and Girls . P.C. 
Dally .... Par. 
Dreniom (Cross Bonds) G.A. 
Drybridae, Subscription 

Sohool . 

Sgnnton, Iron Works 

School. 

Ksherton.... G.A. 

Fulll^n.... P.’6. 

Pulliffton - . . GA. 

Galston .... Par. 

g irran .... Par. 

Irvan .... p.C. 
Kilbride, West . . P.C. 

f ilbumie.... P.C. 

ihnamock. Industrial • P.C. 
Kilmarnock, Town Head 

District •. 

Kilwinning - . - Par. 

Lu^, Pemilc Industrial G.A. 
Largs, Brisbane Endowed Sch. 
IiMgS .... P.C. 
Honckton . . . P.C. 

Newton on Ayr - . Par. 

Newton on Ayr . . P.C. 

Ochiltree ■ - - . P.C. 

Verceton .... P.C. 
Prcstwich, Burgh . . 6.A 

Som .... Par. 
Stovenston in Salcoats . Par. 
Stewarton • . . . p.C. 

Symington - . . P.C. 

Townhead Mission . . P.C. 

Troon .... GA. 

Basppshirb. 

Aberchirder . . . G.A. 

Banff^ Educational Insti. 

tution . . 

Bellie . - - . - Par. 

Buckie, Free School - P.C. 
Cullen, Seatown ■ . . 

Cullen .... P.C. 
Cullen .... Par. 
Deskford .. .. - F.C. 

Downies .... P.C. 
Pordyoe, Industrial. . GA. 

Pordyce .... F.C. 
Glennnnes ... G.A. 
Macduff .... Par. 
Macduff .... P.0, 
Hamoek, New... p.C. 
Port Gordon ... G.A. 
Portsoy • . . I . G.A. 

Protston Hill ... Par. 
Bathven ... . . Par. 

Bothlemay ... p.o. 
Tonuuwoulenin Glenityat GA. 


Gnuits (br 

Building, Bnlaigement,' 
Improvements, or 
I^tures. 

,Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ t. d. 

ISO 0 0 

Fcb.l'3,18« 

136 0 0 

66 10 o' 

Oct. 10 1818 
Doc. e, 1852 

47 10 0 
20 0 0 
100 0 0 
22 IS 4 

May 2.1844 
June 14 ,1818 
June 18,1849 
Jan. 24,1853 

tOS 0 0 

Mar. 24,1840 

< 

103 2 6 

July 10,1852 

180 0 0 
too 0 0 

Nov. 20,1849 
June 26,1840 

•180 0 0 
158 0 0 

June 13,1840 
Nov. 50,1840 

140 13 4 
167 10 0 

Oct. 31,1883 
Peh. 6,1841 

•100 0 0 

Oct. 22,1830 

SI 17 ^ 

May 27,1850 

«9 0 0 

Oct. 19.1850 

180 0 0 

Dec. 17,1842 




Owta for 

8^1 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

.40 

Certificated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers 

Grants 

on 

Bocount 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

£ s. d. 
3 0 0 

£ ». d 

£ $. d. 

£ s. d.; 

2 16 0 

35 6 8 
9 12 6 

y 

15 0 0 

4 11 81 

69 2 " 6 

/ a 

188 0 0 

6 4 HI 

69 2 6 
44 18 4 

• 

SOI 10 0 

• • . 

. 

• 

218 10 0 

5 3 4 

■ 


198 16 0 

? 3 6 

54 0 0 

23 16 0 


257 10 0 

6 1*5 0 

31 10 0 

. 

130 10 0 

3 16 0} 

60 0 0 


279 18 * 

6 15 

46 10 0 

• • 

76 0 0 

' 1 1 41 

20 0 0 
29 6 0 


288 3 4 

3 8 8i 

24 0 0 


63 0 0 

- 

10 0 0 

12 10 0 


8 15 0} 

13 16 0 

22 10 0 


. 

17 6 8 


32 10 0 

8 7 lU 

128 0 0 


242 18 4 

5 4 2 

80 15 0 


102 0 0 

3 15 0 

. 


146 0 0 

4 14 Ol 

- 


344 10 0 

7 1 8i 

S6 0 0 


159 0 0 

2 4 61 

30 0 0 


132 7 6 

1 14 21 

27 0 0 


62 5 0 

. 


103 12 6 

3 6 8} 

47 16 0 


15 0 0 

9 15} 

16 0 0 


98 0 0 


93 18 4 

- 

104 10 0 

: ■ ' 

20 16 8 
67 0 0 

- 

130 10 0 

2 2 6 

15'0 0 


IS d 8 

1 0 oi 

2 IS 4} 

15 0} 

2 16 8 

73 16 10 
18 0 0 

8 6 go 
18 0 0 
48 0 0 

, 

16 0 0 

111 8 

70 0 0 

• • 

ll6, 0 0 

4 18 

120 0 0 

. • 

, 171 « * 

• • • 

• • • 

10 0-0 

fifrU 0 


-.t 

• • • 

. . • 

• • 

• u'ft'l 

>10 0 

nu « 


ASM ♦ 

• ♦ • 

«i u n 






































Ifsmeand 
Penonxlftation of 
Sebool. 


.Allanton (Subscription) GJL. 
•Birgham, District - - GA.. 

Boston - • V ■ 

Danse - - X -.Par. 

Earlstown . » - F.C. 

Eyemouth - - • Par. 

Eyemouth - . . F.C. 

Greenlaw.F.C. 


Hoimdwood 
lAuder - 
Leitholm • 
Nino ■Wells 
Swinton - 


GrantsIbr 
''ImproV^SSsl'or ' 

Futures. 


£ s. d. 


Date of 
Payment. 


0 Oct. IS, 1848 
0 Sept. 25,1847 
0 Feb.1,1848 
0 Feb. 12,1852 
0 Aug. 24,1843 


Grants for 
Swool 
Books and 
Maps. 


S 19 11} 

1 15 0} 

2 18 I 
2 IS 9} 
1 15 7} 
H 10 0} 



£ s. d, £ t. d, 

15 0 0 
34 7 e 
91 10 10 - 
03 6 8 - 
7110 0- 
95 16 8 - 
84 16 10 - • 

90 12 6 • 


89 11 8 
58 10 0 
1 6 10 19 6 0 

- 35 0 0 


Buieshibb. 


Port Bannatyne 
Sothesay - 
Rothesay, East 
Rothesay, West 


CAlTRBEBS-aniBE. 
Aohow 
Dunn 
Freswick - 
John o’Groats - 
lybster. Mixed 
Newland - 
Pulteneytown - 


Thurso 
Thrumster 
Toftingshall 
Watten - 
Wick 


F. C. - • »- - - - 

G. A. 118 0 0 June 1,1842 

F.C. - .... 

F.C.. 


83 0 0 May 27,1853 

•400 0 0 May 11,1839 
112 0 0 Sept. 5,1850 


2 4 8} 


57 10 0 
15 0 0 


62 18 4 
46 5 0 
37 10 0 


3 10 0 } 

1 17 2* - 


16 6 8 
20 0 0 


118 » 6 
15 0 0 


ClACKMANNANSHIEB. 

Alloa .... G.A. 
AUoa .... Bpis. 
Tullibody. Subscription • Par. 


0 Feb. 19,1848 


2 2 9} - 


Dcmbabtonshire. 

Alexandria 
Alexandria, Female 
Alexandria, Academy 
Alexandria 

Bonhill - - - - 

Cardross . - - - 

Cumbernauld - 
Dalmonach (Pri¬ 
vately Endowed) 
Dalmuir, Subscription - 
Dumbarton 

Dumbarton Burgh Acadei 
Faifley - - , - 

Helensburgh - " - 

Helensburgh, Tri¬ 
nity 

Jameston, Bonhill - 
Kilpatrick, Old 
Renton (Public) 

Benton, Female 
BtUudon - - , •, * 

Wateialde, Subscription 

Hnh/wtl « « • • 


Par. - 
Par. - 
G.A. 250 

F. C. 120 

Par. - 
Par. - 
Par. - 

GA. - 

G. A. - 
F.C. 112 


0 0 May 
0 0 Jan.! 


0 0 Nov. 


2 0 0 } j 
5 12 6} 

3 2 3} 

2 8 0 1 


■2 12 9} I 
*2 11 3 } 


68 10 0 
42 15 0 


I 10 0 
4 11 9} 
8 16 0 


13 15 0 
71 6 0 


4 3 01 28 0 » 

2 0 >1 

2 5 10 U8 6 0 






















































































ScJ^oh aided by ParHa'mentdnj Grants. 


>famo and 
Benoinination of 
School. 


Grants for I 

Building, Enlargement, | 

Improvements, or ■ Grants Grants 

Fixtures. to to 

_'Booksand Cortillcatcd Assistant 

Amount. ' 'I'''"''*"'*' 


Payment. 


Elginsuise. 

Archiestown, Mixed - O.A. 
Bishopinill . . • G.A. 

Biinrhcad • - • F.C. 

Elgin. 

Elgin, Infhnts. . . • 

Fochabers (MilnetQ.Free G.A. 
Forres (Frasers’), Female 
Industrial School - • G.A. 

Garmouth - - - F.C. 

Hopeman- • • * G,A. 

Hopeman - - • F.C. 

St. Andrew, Lhanbryd • Par. 
Vrqul^t - • ' “ F.C. 


I £ s. d, 

101 0 0 May, 3,18.11 


♦120 0 0 May 9,1838 
♦150 ,0 0 Mar. 11.1837 

70 0 0 June 8,1853 : 
80 0 0 July 18,1851 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s, d. 

- - 01 10 0 

2 6 8 

/" 

4 11 55 - 

2 2 0 

1 13 4i 61 17 6 


8 15 0 
165 0 0 


Andrew’s, St. (Fishers’), 

Mixed - - - - G.A. 

Andrew’s, St., Infhnts * GJl. 
Andrew’s, St., Madras 

College. 

Anstruiher, East • • F.C. 

Auchtermuchty • • F.C. 

l^lmerino • • • Par. 

Bogie, West - - - F.C. 

Brunton,Flibk,and Creich 

• F.C. 

Burnside, Endowed • G.A. 
Burntisland - - • Epia. 

Cameron - . - - Par. 

C/ellardykc • • • G.A. 

Ceres ... - par. 

Colinsburgh, Subscription G.A. 
Cbllessie - . - • par. 

^par (Madras Academy) G.A. 
Penhead Subscription • G.A. 
Dunbog .... Par. 
Dunfermline Abbey - - F.C. 

l>unfermline, Golidrum 
(M'Lcan’s) ... O.A. 
Dunfermline, Infants * „ 
Ihmfermlinc, Trinity - Epis, 
Dj'sart - - Bui^liAl*ar. 

Earsferry, Infant and 
Industrial - - • F.C. 

Earlsferrv, Subscription • 

Elie.G.A. I 

Falkland - - - - Par. 

Ferryport on Craig, Sub¬ 
scription - • • F.C. 


10 0 

Feb. 8.1850 4 3 4 

2 0 0 


80 0 0 Oct. 15,1840 
45 10 0 Dec. 22,1849' 


•110 0 0 June 3,1840 
95 0 0 July 2,1845 


Forgan .... l>ar. 
Fruchio, Subscription • 
Gilston, New, Sub¬ 
scription • • * (».A. 

KembacU- - • - Par. 

Keunoway ... G.A. 
Kilconquiiar - * • Par. 

Kingliorn - • • F.C. 

Kirfealdy, Ibirgh • - G.A. 

j^a ruo'.vurd, Subscii \ >t ion 

LesUe. 

lAtham,. Subscription • G.A. 
I^ethuni, Lady LenenV School 
Lewon .... 
JjO(digelly (Iron Work’s 
Sciiool) ..... 


67 10 0 Oct. 6,1852 

400 0 0 Mar. 15,1847 

367 0 0 Sept. 13,1848 
200 0 0 Jan. 7,1842 

♦:«0 0 0 Nov. 30,18.39 
140 0 0 Aug. 5,1840 

78 0 0 Jan. 4,1854 


65 0 0 Dec. 16,1840 
10 0 0 Jan. 5,1842 
49 0 0 Feb.l6,185;l 


18 14 25 i 
2 10 Oi i 
2 18 


19 4 2 
43 1 8 


6 13 4i 
5 8 2^ 


32 10 0 July 5,1830 


*430 0 0 Oct. 27,1838 


‘>7-i A A i .Tn»> 17 la-.l 


1 17 65 ! 

2 2 8 

5 4 05 ; 
2 13 3 


93 0 0 
10 0 0 


5 10 0 ; 
38 6 8 


67 7 6 
83 13 0 
21 0 0 


47 0 0 

58 6 H 


9 11 8 
18 0 0 


3 7 6! 
10 0 

4 10 45 


56 13 4 
25 10 0 
69 2 6 
72 10 0 


-Kt 0 0 
27 10 0 


204 

to 

0 

127 

0 

0 


82 

10 

0 

280 

0 

0 

301 

10 

0 

1.31 

0 

0 
























Schools aided by Parliamentary Grants, 




Name and 
Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlai^ment, 
Iinproveipcnts, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants for 
School 
B<^ks and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certificated 

^aohers. 

Grants 
' to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

FiFEsniUE—c*on^. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

7.. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ «. d. 

Lundin Mill, Subscription 

. 



- 

4 0 

0 







Markineh 



. 

. 

3 13 

4 

- 

7 

- 


. 

2 10 0 

Monnns, St. - - -GA 

12.1 

0 

0 

Dee. 16,1846 









Moniinail • • % • F.(\ 

‘JO 

0 

0 

Aug. 6,1830 








’’ 

Newport * ' ’V ' S.(/ 

182 

0 

0 

Feb,11,1854 

4 5 

4 

28 17 

6 

- 


• 

209 3 4 

Fatluiead andSinclaiAown 













• F.C. 

293 

0 

0 

May 27,1850 

4 19 101 

- 

- 

- 


• 

125 0 0 

Pitlessio - . - - i<\o. 

10 

0 

0 

May 2.3,1853 









. 


. 

. 

2 7 

7i 

60 0 

0 

- 


- 

85 0 H 

Pitteinvoen - • - G.A. 

70 

0 

0 

.Inly 4,1841 









Prinlaws School 

. 


- 

. 

G 0 

0 







Scooni(; . - . Par. 

. 


• 

. 

5 8 

6 

- 


- 


• 

118 10 0 

Springlicld - - • F.(^ 

- 


- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

• 


• 

296 15 0 

Stratbkinness - - - F.c. 

. 



. 

0 15 

3 

20 5 

0 

- 


- 

15 0 0 

Thornton - - - G.A. 

• 180 

0 

0 

Dec. 1H,1841 









Torryburn • • - Par. 

. 



. 

. 

V . 

. 

. 

- 


. 

1 13 4 

Wemyss, East - - - F.C. 

• 



1 • ■ - 

3 16 

0 

73 10 

0 





AVemyss - . . . par. 

• 

* 

/ 

- 

2 19 111 

• 

" 

“ 


“ 

03 0 0 

Forfaushiek. 













Aldbar (Ihivate School) • 


_ 

. 

. 

2 17 

9! 

43 15 

0 

. 


- 

37 10 0 

Arbroath - - - - G.A. 

210 

0 

1) 

Kov.lR, 1811 

8 4 

l| 

• 

. 

- 


• 

lie 0 0 

Arbroath (Educational 













Socicty’.s) • • • F.(’. 

- 



- 

- 

- 

250 0 

0 





Barry . - . - p.c. 

70 

0 

0 

Nov. 4,1854 

1 11 

2i 

18 0 

0 





Blackhiunans • • - G.A. 




. 



« 10 

0 





Brechin, Infants - • Par. 

*220 

0 

0 

Soit.SO.lSl? 

. 

. 

113 4 

4 

- 


• 

401 1 8 

Brechin . - . . p.c. 

150 

0 

0 

SeiJt. r >, 18.50 


. 

63 13 

4 



- 

148 10 0 

Brou^hty Ferry - • F.C. 

180 

0 

0 

Scpt.6,.lS49 

3 18 

41 

25 0 

0 

- 


- 

157 16 8 

Burnside of Inshowan - G.A. 

90 

0 

0 

Jan. 2t, 1813 









Carnoustie . - - G.A. 

120 

0 

0 

Jan. 10 ,1814 









Carnoustie • - - F.C. 

- 


. 

. 

3 6 

8 

28 17 

6 

. 


. 

103 15 0 

CraiRO Works - • - G.A. 

. 


. 

. 

. 


. 

. 

- 


. 

15 0 0 

Cupar Ancus - • • F.C. 

- 


. 

. 

2 18 

2 

102 2 

6 

. 


- 

189 0 0 

'Dudhope - - - -F.C. 

- 



- 

- 

. 

78 7 

6 

. 


. 

U9 10 0 

‘Dundt^e tChapclshade) - F.C. 

- 


. 

- 

4 6 

8 







•Dumlco, St. I'ptor's - F.('. 

- 


. 

. - - 

10 14 11 

160 15 

0 

2 

5 

0 

489 5 10 

Dundee, St. Andrew’s - F.C. 

- 


- 

- 

9 1 

9 

00 0 

0 

. 


. 

205 15 10 

Dundee, St. John’s - F.C. 

•200 

0 

0 

Apr. S, 1837 

12 17 

5J 

66 0 

0 



. 

406 11 8 

Dundee (Hill Town) • F.C. 




. 

6 0 

0 

105 5 

0 

. 


. 

120 17 6 

Dundee, St. David’s F.C. 

. 

. 


. 

. 

. 

45 0 

0 

. 



601 0 0 

Dundee (Wallace 'fowii). 













Juvenile • - • P.C. 

. 

. 


. 

12 5 

H 

52 .3 

0 



• 

443 19 0 

Dundee, S(. Andrew’s - G.A. 

450 

0 

0 

Apr. 15,1842 









Dundee (lUllTowu) -G.A, 

400 

0 

0 

Jan.0,1843 






• 



Dundee, St. David’s • -G.A. 

*270 

0 

0 

June 1,18.36 

6 1 

2 








*100 

0 

0 

Mar. 21,1838 









<> • »► 

550 

0 

0 

Aug. 27,1842 









Dundee (General) - - Sess. 

•500 

0 

0 

July 8,1835 

IS 6 

45 

18S 15 

10 



. 

1,497 16 8 

- • „ 

472 10 

0 

Fob. 15,1840 









Dundee ^Uosebank) • Seas. 

100 

0 

0 

Jan. 23,1849 

6 19 

35 

103 10 

0 




618 10 0 

Dundee (Park Wynd) Infant 

•240 

0 

0 

June .1,1837 









Dundee, Hunter Street, ♦ 













Boys and Girls - - F.C. 

260 

0 

0 

Sept. 2,1854 

6 13 

4J 







Dunnichen - - • F.C. 

184 16 

0 

Oct. 6,1854 









Dunnichen ... par. 

. 

. 



3 6 

85 

51 5 

0 




# 

Ferrydeu - - . - G.A. 

*75 

0 

0 

Dec. 19,18-1.0 










80 

0 

0 

May 15,18-43 









Forfar, E:v3t (Towuend) Free 













School. 

200 

0 

0 

Mar. 2,1840 

. 


. 

- 



. 

160 13 4 

Forfar, West, Free School 

121 

0 

0 

Mar. 2,1846 









Friockheim - - - P.C. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 9 llj 





. 

103 15 9 

Friockheim - - - G.A. 

•70 

0 

0 

Dee. 1-1,1839 









Grcenlicld, Industrial - F.C. 

• 

• 

> 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

• 


- 

16 0 0 

Invcrbrothock - - F.C. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

> 

75 0 

0 

. 


. 

256 10 0 

Inverbrothock - - Sess. 

300 

0 

0 

May 18,13-13 

A 

- 

- 

. 

. 


. 

. 271 IS 4 

Kettins .... G.A. 

. 

• 

. 

- 

1 13 

2i 







Kirkbuddo - - - F.C. 

• 

• 

- 

- 

1 10 

8 








B 2 
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SchooU aided hy Parliamentary Grants. 

























Schools aided by Parliamentary Gramia, 2 ^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants for 
School 
Books and i 
Maps. ^ 

. . A 

Grants 

to 

)ertiflcated 

r"'- 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

KiSCARDINESinitE. 

£ s. d. 


£ 8. 

J 

£ s, d. 

£ «. d. 

£ >. d. 

Beiiliolme 

- F.C. 

. 



. 


67 10 0 



Catt<rrlinc, St. Philip’s 

- Epis. 




2 1 

8 

16 10 0 

- 

15 0 0 

Cyrus, Saint - » - 

- Bar. 

. 



3 6 

81 

37 10 0 

- 

39 H 8 

Cyrus, St. Siren’s, 










Endowed Schooly 

f 

. 



1 13 

25 

10 0 0 

• 

3 15 0 

Cyrus. • Saint, PorTcus 










Female ... 

- O.A. 




1 6 

H 




Cyrus, Saint 

- F.(h 




2 18 

4.1 

- 

• 

32 10 0 

Drumlithio 

• l^>is. 




1 10 

0 




Dunottar 

• Par. 




a 1 


• 

• 

29 0 0 

Fettercairn • # ♦ 

. P.C. 

59 0 

0 

Doc.17,1851 

. 

- 

15 0 0 



Fctlercairn 

- Par. 




2 10 

0 

20 18 4 

- 

17 10 0 

Fordouu - 

- F.C. 




3 18 

3J 

28 15 0 

- 

130 10 0 

1 Laurence Kirk, Couktc- 









Rational 

- F.(?. 




» « 

8 } 

07 10 0 

- 

17 10 0‘ 

Laurence Kirk 

- Epis. 




1 6" 

11 




Laurence Kirk 

• Par. 




4 0 

01 

. 

- 

1.3 0 0 

Stonehaven, St. James* 

• Epis. 




1 7 

0 




Stonehaven 

• F.C. 





. 

14 6 8 

. 

1 13 4 

Tipperty 

- F.C. 




1 13 

31 




Waterl&ir 

- F.C. 




1 4 

81 




Kinrobs-siiirk. 










Kinross - - - 

. F.C. 

115 0 

0 

Feb. 2.3,1839 

3 5 

10 

0 0 

. 

140 0 0 

Marybur^h 

- G.A. 

. 


. 

- 

. 

2 6 



Portmoak 

- F.C. 

- 



2 1 


13 15 0 

• 

100 0 0 

KlEKCUDDUronTSlIIRK. 









Auchencairn • 

- F.C. 

75 0 

0 

Oct. 18,18150 

1 10 


34 0 0 



Balmwdiie 

- F.C. 

78 0 

0 

Oct. 22,1839 

2 1 

3i 

75 0 0 



BridRO of Do(‘ 

• G.A. 

• 


- 

• 


. 

. 

!5 0 0 

Castle Doviplas • 

- l*ar. 

• 


- 

. 

. 

35 15 0 

. 

130 10 0 

Castle DouRlas 

- F.C. 

120 0 

0 

Fob. 20,1853 

. 

. 

40 0 0 

. 

161 10 0 

Crectown - 

• (i.A. 

42 10 

0 

Xov.30, 1840 






Dalbeattie 

- F.C. 

140 0 

0 

Dec. 11,1854 

3 8 

4 


. 

40 10 0 

Dalbeattie 

• Par. 

55 0 

0 

July 0,1854 

4 13 nl 

88 6 8 

. 

205 10 0 

Dundrennan Abb<. y 

- F.C. 

128 0 

0 

Sept. 28,18-19 

1 13 

4 

111 0 0 

- 

75 0 0 

Kclton - - - 

- Par. 

- 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

40 10 0 

Kirkpatrick, Durham 

- Par. 

- 


. 

3 12 

7i 




1 Kirkcudbritrht,Town-cud Sess. 

• 


- 

. 

- 

12 10 0 



1 Kirkdalo - 

• G.A. 

58 0 

0 

Dee. 23, 1837 






i Maiwclltown • uurirh Sch. 

130 0 

0 

Juno 10.1850 

5 0 

01 

... 

. 

32 10 0 

Maxwelltown - 

- F.C 

105 0 

0 

Aug. 27,1849 

1 4 15 3 

46 10 0 


130 10 0 

Tcrregles 

- Par. 

* 

• 

... 

• 

“ 

- . • 

• 

15 0 0 

Lanarksuire. 










1 Abintedon, (Sir 11. Cole- 









brooke’s) 

• 

• 

- 

• - - 

. 

. 

5 0 0 



Airdrie, East, Parisl 

•• 









( Rawyard’s) - 


*■150 0 

0 

Oct. 2.3,1839 






Airdrie, West 

- F.C. 

212 0 

0 

.Tunc2l,183« 

. 

. 

122 5 0 

. 

22 G 8 4 

- 

• ,, 

17 10 

0 

Aug. 30,1850 




0 


Airdrie, St. Margaroyi 

11.0. 

• 


. 

4 19 Hi 

. 

- 

20 16 8 

Avondale 

- Far. 

- 

• 

. 

. 

. 

6 5 0 

. 

29 0 0 

Biggar - -• - 

- G.A. 

75 0 

0 

May 13,183.3 






Blackqiiarry - 

• F.C. 

- 

• 

. 

• 

• 

. 

. 

105 S 0 

Blantyre Works 


• 

• 

- 

5 6 

8 

52 1 8 



Bothwcll 

- Par. 

♦80 0 

0 

Doe. 18,1839 

• 

• 

11 13 4 

. 

63 0 0 

Bothwell 

- F.C. 

• 

• 

... 

5 0 

0 

ISO 6 8 

. 

276 16* 8 


. G.A. 

7t 0 

0 

Juno 27,1845 






Bridgeton 

• GjV. 

•6(K) 0 

0 

Sept. 5,18.38 



* 




I f’.’c. 

*370 0 

0 

Sept. 7.1839 






Bridgeton 

220 0 

0 

Oct. 21,1851 

4 1 

35 

. 

. . 

29 0 0 

Brooingate 

- G.A.; 

•225 0 

0 

Jan.12,1839 


























268 Schools aided by Parliamentary Grants. 


' Name and 

Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 

1 Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtunjs. 

Grants for 
School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certificated 

Tcacdiers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Ihipil- 
tcachers. 

A^'ount. - 

1 Date of 

Payinoiit. 

Lanakksiiire— 

k 

s. 

ll. 


£ s, d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ * 

. d. 

£ *■. f/. 

Carnbroe • - - . (x.A. 

3S0 

0 

0 

Aug. 15,1852 







Ohapcl . - - . G,\. 



• 

. 

2 0 0 






Ohrystou ... o.A. 

•70 

0 

0 

July 3,1839 







{’hryston ... p.c. 

178 

0 

0 

July 1,185t 







doatbridire • - - G.A. 

050 

0 

0 

Sept. 10,18tt 




/ 



Coatbridjee ... ^\o. 

177 15 

0 

Aug. 18,1849 




/ 



Cowcadden, Infants - O.A. 

’*150 

0 

0 

Oct. 21,1835 






• 

Crossbills branch - - Var. 

. 


. 

- 

2 1 95 

12 10 10 




Pinniesten, Mission • P.C. 

250 

0 

0 

Ocl. 27,1851 

2 3 8 






Oai'tahcrrie, Fourth Sell. (t.A. 



- 


. 

441 10 

0 




Gartsherrie, St. (rcorf^e’s G.A. 



- 

«... 

. 

3 15 

0 




Gartsherrie, St. Jarne-s’ • G.A. 



• 

. 

. 

81 1.3 

4 

* 

. 

301 15 10 

Gartshcrric, St. Marv’s - G.A. 




. 

. 

64 3 

4 




QIoskow (Anderston) St. 











Mark’s, ... Dur;^h 

♦850 

0 

0 

Nov. 2,1836 

4 6 8 

21 ^ 

0 

. 

. 

15 0 0 

Gfla'ijcow, (Anderston) St. 











Matthews - - ■ G.A. 

400 

0 

0 

Alar. 20,1815 

6 1 7J 

52 15 

0 

. 

. 

62.3 13 4 

»» » - * * * »» 

90 

u 

0 

Jan. 30,1854 

• 






GIa.s#cow' (Brownfield's), 











St. Gcoixe’s, Juvenile 





\ 






and Infants - - • . 

’700 

0 

0 

June 15,1839 







Glasgow (BrownfioU), 











Female Imlustrial 

- 


. 

. 

2 4 11’ 

91 2 

6 

. 

. 

142 5 0 

Glasgow, Calton, St. 











Luke’s - - - . Sess. 

•3S5 

0 

0 

Apr. 7,1838 







Glasgow (Calton), St. 











Mary’s ... - R.C. 

. 


. 

. 

7 18 

• 

. 

. 

. 

256 IS 4 

Glasgow (Chuhners’) • Par. 

♦760 

0 

0 

Get. ,3.1.S10 







Glasgow', Christ Church 





c 






(Mile End) - - - Epis. 

•125 

0 

0 

June 16,1838 

1 13 84 






Glasgow (Gorbals), 











Youths ... - Par. 

•600 

0 

0 

Feb. 24,1836 

13 15 8 

. 

. 

- 

. 

324 0 0 


200 

0 

0 

3lav 15,1847 







Glasgow (Govan), Juvenile 











and Infants - - - G.A. 

’•■wo 

0 

0 

May 2,1838 







Gla.sgow( Kingston Govan)G.A. 

200 

0 

0 

Aug. 31,1842 







Glasgow (Milton) • - Par. 

400 

0 

0 

Dee. 8,1851 

4 11 11 

8 5 

0 




(51a5gow( Milton), Indus- 











trial .... F.C. 



. 

. 

. 

15 16 

8 




Glasgow, Model • - G.A. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Jan. 15,1810 

- 

7 0 

U 

• 

• 

229 0 0 

Glasgow, Model - • P.C. 

. 


. 

. 

33 13 7 

140 4 

G 

. 

. 

1,771 5 0 

Glasgow' (Murdock’s), Boys’ 











Industrial - - . . 

450 

0 

0 

Nov.6,1851 







Glasgow (Cld Wynd) - F.C . 

350 

0 

0 

Aug. SO, 1818 

6 6 8 

30 0 

0 




Glaj^ow', St. Aiphousus’• R.C. 

• 


. 

- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

8 6 8 

(Glasgow, St. Andrew’s 











(Parish and Madras Schools) 

.572 

6 

0 

July 25,1850 







Glasgow, St. Andr<‘w’s - R.C. 

• 


- 

. 

8 12 105 






01a.sgow, St. David’s - Par. 

. 


• 

. 

. 

23 5 

10 

• 

- 

67 JO 0 

Glasgow, St. Enoch’s - Sess. 

•750 

0 

0 

#uue 3,1835 

12 ^4 

. 

. 

. 

♦ 

349 2 6 

Glasgow, St. George's in 











the Fields - - • Sch. 

•1.000 

0 

0 

June 20,1838 







Glasgow, St. Gcorge’.s - Sess. 
(Glasgow, St. Geoiye’s 

•600 

0 

0 

Nov. .30,1836 







(Kelvin Street) - -F.C. 

aoo 

0 

0 

Apr. 14,1853 

8 15 0 

56 16 > 

14 U 

8 

91 11 S 

OlasKow, St. Georire’s 











(Rcnficld Street) • • F.C. 

. 


. 

. • 

11 5 0 

125 0 

0 

- 

. 

768 10 0 

Glasgow, St. James’ • G.A. 

•150 

0 

0 

May 20,1837 







Glasgow, St. Holmes 











(Young Street) - • G.A. 

490 

0 

0 

June 7, I860 

... 

. 

. 

-• 

. 

15 0 0 

Glasgow, St. John’s - F.C. 

. 


. 

. 

12 9 11} 

34 10 

0 

. 

. 

76 0 0 

Glasgow, St. John’s, 









• 


Chalmev’s Territorial - G.A. 

• 


■. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

213 0, 0 

Glasgow, St. Jude’a - • Epis. 

• 


. 

. 

2 7 3} 

12 7 

6 




Glasgow, St. Matthew’s 











Inftustrial - . . p.c. 

■400 

0 

0 

Dec. 19,1818 

GOO 

46 3 

4 

. 

. 

159 0 0 

Glasgow, St. Mungoc’s • II.C. 



. 


8 6 0 



. 

. 

92 12 6 

Glasgow, St. Mungoe’s - G.A. 


0 

0 

Apr.ia,184S 







Glasgow, St. Paul’s - - Par. 

•660 

0 

0 

Dec. 11,1837 

... 

34 10 

0 




Glasgow,St.Peter’s - F.C. 





11 13 4 

94 17 

6 

.30 0 

0 

5.59 1 8 












.Schools aided by Parliamentary Grants. 
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Name and 
Denomination of 
^School. 


LANAKKSniRJWmi^. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 


Grants for Grants Grants 

School to to 

Books and Certiticated Assistant 
Maps. ^^Teachers. Teachers, 


JB 9. d!\ £ 8. d. 


GlJisgow, St. Peter’s, 
Female • • - . 

Glasgow, St. Rollox - 
Glasgow (The Bison’s) 
Glasgow, Tron (Brklge- • 

G& : : : : 

(Bengivel- . . - 

Govan - - - . 

Groengaros 
Hamilton; St. Jolm’s 
Hamilton (Orphan and 
Charity) - - - 

Hamilton, United • 1 

Kilbride, East 
J.anark • • -I 

I^eadhills - . - - 

Losmahagow * - - 

Maryhill . - • . 

Mai’yhill - - - - 

Maxwclltown, Endowed 
Monklands . - - 

I’artiek (Govan) 
lliggend - - - - 

Roberton - - . - 

Rutherglen - - - 

Shotts - . . - 

Springbnm - • . 

Stoiiehonso 

Stonohouse . . . 

Slralhaveu • - 

Strathaven Avondale 
UddingstoiKi - 

Woodside - - . - 


75 0 0 
•6C0 0 0 


•230 0 0 

- V 


180 0^ 0 
246 r 0 
150 0 0 

173 0 0 
60 0 0 


*250 0 0 
155 0 0 
280 0 0 


4 11 8) 

66 0 0 
3 15 31 7 10 0 


Dec. 18,1841 

Junell,18t0 
Oct, 6,1838 


io 11 71 132 10 0 I 


Apr.29,1840 3 8i 


Scpt.13,1851 
Apr. 8,1850 
Aug. 7,1841 

Apr. 22,1850 
Nov. 28,1840 

Feb. 13,1850 


Dec. 2,1840 
Oct.4,1845 
Mar. 17,1843 


70 2 6 
35 0 0 
Id 13 4 
15 0 0 


3 1 IH 28 17 6 
3 19 10 65 0 0 


7 6 8 
130 6 8 


8 15 0 

2 2 Oi 
2 0 0 

3 7 9? 
3 6 8 
2 13 4 


3 6 8 52 17 6 


Grants 

on 

account 
of PupiW 
teachers^ 


£ 9. 4] 


m 0 &\ 

15 0 0 < 
22 14 2: 


29 0 0 
215 10 d ' 
195 0 0 


UlIfUTIIOOWSiriUE. 

Aborcorn - - - 1 

.Armadale - • - ( 

Bathgate • - ■ - 1 

t'aniden • - • - 1 

(»i'angepaus,Subscnption < 
Kirkliston - - • 1 

Linlithgow - - - 1 

Torphichen - • - J 

Torphichen • • • 1 

AViuchburgh • - • ( 


*34 0 0 Aug. 17,1839 


127 0 0 Jan.19,1849 4 14 lOJ 

.3 14 lOj 

75 0 0 Oct. 16,1849 1 2 0 


36 10 0 
90 5 0 


78 13 4 
16 10 0 


63 0 0 
355 0 0 
29 0 0 
188 10 8 
46 10 0 


NAIRNyHIBE. 

Auldearn (Inues), Infauls F.C 
Cawdor - . • - (J.A. 

Cawdor - - - -Jj.C. 

Nairn (Moniton) • • G.A. 

Nairn .... F.C. 


145 0 0 
30 0 0 
40 0 0 
25 0 0 
*100 0 0 


Julyl8,18^t2 
Sept. 15,1841 
Dec. 16,1849 
Jan. 10,1851 
Mar. 31,18.37 
Jan. 15,1850 


56 10 0 
72 16 8 


ORKyiSY ANT» SUETLANI 

Dervaig, Tobermory 
(Mull) - - - •( 

T><Tvaig. Female School - 

Midbea,Westside,AVost lay^ 

()rku(‘y, St. Andrew’s - t 

Sandny - - • -I 

Skelwiek, .Society School I 


120 0 0 May 18,1847 
77 0 0 Jan. 23,18*19 

.52 0 0 Nov. 26,1846 
28 0 0 Apr. 15,1840 


60 0 0 I 

30 0 0 ! 
20 2 6 
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Schools aided by Parliamentxhry Grants. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 
'^Futures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants for Grants Grants 
School to to 

Books and Certitiented Assistant 
Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


P£BBLK98niIlK. 


Invcrleithcn 

Peebles 


F.C. 109 0 0 July 5,1840 


08 8 4 
17 13 4 


PKRl'ITSniBB. 


Acham - • - . p.C. 

Aldgernaig ... G.A. 
Alniondbaiik • • • G.A. 

Alyth .... F.O. 
Araulrcc . . - - F.C. 

Blackford - • - - F.C. 

Blair Atholl - • - l*ar. 

Blair Druminontl • - G.A. 

BlairiiiKonc - - - G.A. 

Blair<cowric . - - Par. 

BlairKowric . - - F.C. 

BreadAlbam; - - • F.C. 

Bridjff' of Kflrn (Indus¬ 
trial) ... - F.C. 

<>,lhndcr - - • - F.C. 

Camairhowran • • G.A. 

Conirio .... F.C. 
Crietr .... F.C. 
Crielf. Tavlor’s Instituiion 
Culross. Parish and Burgh 

School. 

Culross Geddes • -G.A. 

Dounc .... F.C. 
DuTublauo ... F.C. 
Dumblane « • • Par. 

Dunkeld (Dn.Omss of 
Afhoirs) School 
Dunk<*ld, Itoyal School • G.A. 
Duiikcld, Little • • Par. 

ErvoU .... F.C. 
Erroll .... Epis. 
Foncandenny (Path of 
(’ondi<‘). « - - G.A. 

Gartinor(5 ... p.c. 
Gilmerton at Monzio - G.A. 
Inehiure - • - Pe-r. 

Killiciionan - * - G.A. 

Killiii .... F.C. 
Kilmadock ... par. 
Kinbuck, Villa*:<? 

Kincardine,Sui)scription F.C. 

ICincai’cline on Forth,(BardncaN 
Keith’s) .... 
Kinfaun .... F.C. 
Kinloch .... G.A. 
Kiunnird - - • Par. 

La'vcrs .... F.C^, 
Loch Karu Head - • F.C. 

Lo;jricrait ... F.(.'. I 

Moickleour - - - Par. | 

MetUven, I.'n;t<'d Presbyterian 
Mcthyen^- - - • F.C. 

Mouzievaird and Strowau Par. 
Moulin .... Par. 
Matliill .... F.C. 
Perth, East Parish, Congrega¬ 
tional - . . - - 

Perth, Middh* i’avish - Scss. 
♦Perth (New Ilow) - - N.S. 

P(jrth (\Vat»‘vg;a(d • . - N.S. 
lh;rth, St. Leonard's ^ - F.C. 

Perth, St. Ninian's - -Epit;. 
Perth (VVest) ... p.o. 
Perth (West Church) - G.A. 


0 0 Nov. 8 , 


5 11 8 

- 10 0 

',1849 1 15 51 

3 19 1U 


03 10 0 
19 10 0 

80 0 0 
90 0 0 
59 8 4 
26 5 0 


. 1 0 01 

50 0 0 Sept. 19,1840 3 ^0 0 

. 1 13 01 


46 15 0 
87 3 0 

43 !.*> 0 
1,‘18 0 »> 
38 17 6 


3 16 105 ' 
0 8 21 
5 13 4 , 


3 19 101 
3 12 71 


30 0 0 Aug. 1.■5,1849 
86 0 0 Oct. 10,1848 
•80 0 0 Aprill0,1839 


200 0 0 A\ig.ll,mi 
100 0 0 Dec. 18,1841 | 


0 0 Aug. 3,1839 


0 0 Nov. 37,1848 


151 0 0 Sept. 5,1850 


. 6 8 4 

•600 0 0 Ma,y22,1839 1 2 0 

•400 0 0 July22,1837 - 


90 6 8 
45 16 8 
71 10 0 
33 0 0 


71 13 4 
46 19 2 


70 0 0 
33 15 0 
27 I 8 


23 15 0 
36 13 4 


34 .5 0 
12 10 0 


3.5 0 0 
45^0 0 
45 5 0 
90 0 0 
76 5 0 
21 10 0 


70 0 0 I 
25 0 0 I 
27 10 0 ! 
87 10 0 


320 0 0 Fob. 21,1849 8 14 4J 

•500 0 0 Oct. 10,1838 


29 0 0 
B)2 0 0 


15 0 0 
144 10 0 


143 10 0 
104 10 0 
287 8 4 

259 11 8 
327 12 H 

32 10 0 

15 0 0 
29 0 0 

218 6 8 
96 0 0 

16 13 4 
29 0 0 
6.3 0 0 


209 10 0 
32 10 0 
198 5 0 


29 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 


.31 to 0 
0 16 8 

46 10 0 
15 0 0 
30 0 0 
72 18 4 

203 10 0 
1.5 0 0 
15 0 0 
102 0 0 
32 10 0 


369 5 0 
298 10 0 
352 0 0 
274 10 0 
15 0 0 
612 6 8 










































^Natne and 
Senomlnatton of 
School. 


PBSTHSniH®—co»f, 

Perth, 1/adie^’ Subscription 

School. 

Perth (Stewart’s), Pree Trade 
School - - i - - 

Perth, Infants - - » - Par. 

Pitcairn ftreen - - F.C. 

Pitiochiy - - - - G.A. 

RuskicCPortofMontoith) G.A. 
Scone, Congregational - P.C. 
Stanley . . - . P.C. 

Strathbrand . - p.C. 

Strathlodc - . - G.A. 

Strone of Callio - - G.A. 

Strowan, Society’s - - G.A. 

Tenandnr - - - Par. 

Trinity (Jask ... Par. 
Tulliaiian. - - Par. 

Woodside (near Cupar 
Angus) .... P.C, 


Grants for 

Building, Bolargefflent) 
■ ImproTsoncnts, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount 

Amount. Payment. 


- *150 0 0 Nov.l8,l8S7 


89 0 0 Oct. 18.1860 
•48 0 0 Feb. 2,18.89 

110 0 0 I)cc.l7,1849 

90 0 0 May 17,1849 



Chnotafor 
%bool 
Books and 
Maps. 


e >. d.\ S t. d.\ & ». 


3 15 Oi 33 6 8 

1 9 4i 49 3 4 

2 0 0 27 10' 0 

. . 66 IS 4 

18 7 11 8 0 

2 *3 2 100 7 6 

1 13 4 116 13 4 

- . 27 10 0 

- . 30 0 0 


S3 0 0 ^an. 11,1840 


3 0 Oi 

2 11 X 


18 0 0 
356 0 % 


0 16 8 
18 8 

15 a ft 

32 10 ft’ 

• - t .'I 

285' '8. (#j 


Eekpbkwshiee. 

Bishopston ... F.C. 
Bridge of Weir . - G.A. 

Cathcart .... Par. 
Bistwood ... Par. 
Greenock .... GJ^. 
Greenock (Highlanders’) GJl. 
Greenock, Middie Parish G.A. 
Greenock, St. Andrew’s . G.A. 
Greenock ^outh Pariah) G.A. 
Greenock.St. John’s West Epis. 
Househill, Endowed, G.A. 
Houston .... F.C. 
Houston and Killclian - Par. 
Kill)arcban, Female 
Ladyburn, Subscription 
Lochwinnooh ... Par. 
Mcsrivi .... Par. 
Paisley, George Street . Scss. 
Paisley Abbey (Dickson’s) G.A. 
Pai.sloy (Stevenson Street) F.C. 
Paisley, St. George’s . F.C. 

Paislfsy, Infants - - G.A. 

Paisley (Carbrook Street) Sess. 
Pai.sley(CauseyaideStrcei) Scss. 
Paisley (Miss Stowe’s), Indus¬ 
trial . 

Paisley (Middle Hunter 
Street) .... Par. 
PoUockshaws - - Burgh 

Port Glasgow ... G.A. 
Port Glasgow, Juvenile . F.Ck, 
Renfrew, Female, Old Bureh. 
Seedhills .... Scss. 


•375 0 0 Jan. 25,1840 


*600 0 0 
650 0 6 
•120 0 0 
•190 0 0 
•200 0 0 
•80 0 0 


Janigg, 1837 
Nov. 20,1843 
Aug. 7,1839 
Mar. 11,1837 
Oct. 21,1837 
Aug. 14,1839 


Feb. 1,1850 


4 6 41 
3 6 8 


3 6 8 25 6 8 

5 4 11 106 15 0 

.3 7 111 114 13 ■ 4 

16 5 0 


2 10 0 } 
3 9 ’2J 


50 0 0 
216 0 0 


1.50 0 0 
*700 0 0 


Oct,l’2,1849 
May 4,1848 

Jan. 9,1841 
Aug. 20,1836 


1 8 0 24 15 0 - 


April 29,1854 


1 # 101 10 


June 20,1841 


1 10 0 16 0 0 
13 4 


124 10 0 


32 10 0 
167 0 0 
105 10 0 


202 8 4 
158 10 6, 


44 10 0 
42 0 0 


Achadcsdale 

Achnagart 

Builualimp 

Couon 

Cromarty • 

Cullicuddcn 

Dingwall 

P.dderlon 

Ferrinlosli 

Highileld 


95 10 0 Apr. 2 


3 7 11? 
2 16 10} 
6 4 11? 
3 6 8 


70 0 0 
127 4 2 
87 10 0 
40 0 0 
70 0 0 


82 10 0 


63 0 0 
42 0 0 
29 0 0 























Schools .cAdsd by PqrUaimntary Qrmts. 


Nanleand 
Detiominatiod of 
' SShool. " 


Ross AND CKOMAEtX—C0»#. 


Invergorden - 
Jemimavilte - 
KiUearnan. 
Kilmi^r Easter 
Kincardine' - 
Knookbain 
Logie 

Harybdrgh 


- F.C. 

- F.O. 

- F.C. 

- Par. 
• Par. 

- Par. 

- Par. 
F.C. 


MoBS&elC Gaelic Association 
Hoirton - - - - G.A. 

Pool Ewe, Agricultural 
School - 
BOsemarkio 
Eoekeen - 
Stornoway 
Tain, Congregational 
Tarbat 
Ullapool • 


- F.C. 

- F.C. 

- F.C. 

- F.C. 

- F.C. 

- F.C. 


Roxbdeohshibe. 

Fairningtoh - - • GA. 

Gattonside School • 

Jedburglu St. John’s - i^is. 
Melrose, Congregational F.C. 
Smailliolin. - - - F.C. 

Tetholme, Kirk -. - G.A. 

Tctholm, Town, Girls - G.A. 


SELKIBKSniEE. 

Gala, Infants - ■ - G.A. 

Gala, Subscription- - GJt. 

Galashiels - - - Par. 


STlELINGSniBE. 

Alva (No.l.) Infants - G.A. 
Alva (No. a.) Subscription G.A. 
Bainsford - . • G.A. 

Bannockburn, Subscription 
Bannockburn - . - F.C. 

Banton Kilsyth • - G.A. 

Brito of Allan - -F.C. 

Brighton in Polmonf -F.C. 
Canonshore - - - G.A. 

Denny .... Par. 
Drymen. Industrial - - G A. 

Dunnipacc ... F.C. 
Falkirk - - - - F.C. 

Falkirk, St. Francis’ - E.C. 
Grang(Snouth, Subscription 
School . . - - 

Uaggs .... G.A. 

Killearn .... F.C. 
Kilsyth, Female School - 
Ijarbert .... p.c. 
Lennoatown, Now Sub¬ 
scription School 
Js>glo .... Par. 
Slammannan ... p.c. 
Stirling, Infants - . F.C. 

TUliooultry . . . p.c. 


i Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
• '•Fixtures. 

Grants for 
Sohool 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certificated 

iToachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants ' 
on i 
account 

Of Pupil-, 
teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payments 

£ a. 

d. 


£ i. 

d. 

£ *. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ s. <(. 

w 



• . 

• 

30 0 

0 




S3 0 « 

* • 



• 

• 

25 0 

0 








• 

. 

S3 0 

0 



. 

115 5 10 




• • 

• 

87 0 

0 








« . 

- 

66 15 

0 



. 

187 0 0 




2 12 

5 

33 0 

0 




113 17,6 




1 9 10 










. 

• 

10 0 

0 








. 

• 

40 0 

0 








1 10 

0 

• 


- 


- 

48 15 . 6 

, M 0 

0 

Sept. 5, I860 

1 10 

0 







100 0 

0 

Dec. 8,1854 








‘ 

133 0 

0 

Oct. 28,1847 









169 0 

0 

Juno 14,1852 

• • * 

. 

‘ 41 5 

0 




33 0 C 

•1 

• 

... 

3 16 

0 

• • 

. 



. 

65 0 C 



... 

S 0 

8 

ii 10 

0 



. 

15 0 C 

87 0 

0 

Sept. 19,1851 









00 0 

0 

Jan. 21,1848 



25 ?0 

0 





• 

- 

. • 

1 16 

8* 







• 

• 

... 

4 1 

4 







- 

- 

■ • - 

3 8 

4 

15 0 

0 



. 

112 2 ( 

. 

- 

... 

2 10 

0 

23 15 

0 



- 

70 8 4 

■ 80 0 

0 

Feb. 3,1844 

• 

- 

36 0 

0 





C6 0 

0 

Mar. 20,1847 



. 18 8 

4 





200 0 

0 

July 23,1848 









• 

• 

. 

. 

- 

47 10 

0 

. 


. 

107 0 ( 











210 0 ( 

110 10 

0 

Dec. 15,1841 









140 0 

0 

Mar. 31.1843 









- 

- 

- 

0 15 
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REPORTS ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Repoi't, for the Year 1 854, on the Church of England Train¬ 
ing Schools for Schoolmasters ; hy Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. Henry Moseley, M.A., F.R.S., Canon 
of Bri.stolt 

My Lords,. 

The number of students resident at Chiistmas 1854, 
in the fourteen tmining schools subject to your inspection, 
was 675, of whom 376 weiie Queen’s scholars. In these num¬ 
bers the fact chiefly to be noted is the large proportion of 
Queen’s scholars. Under the operation of the Minutes of 
1846, these students are steadily replacing (as was to be 
expected) that class which has hithei’to filled the training 
schools. Last year they constituted 28 per cent, of the whole, 
and the year before 15 per cent. This year they are 55 per 
cent. • 

The progress of the training schools in respect to numbers, 
during the last five years, is shown in the following table :— 


Yeak 



1850. 

i i 

1851. j 

1852. 

1 1853. 

1 1854. 

Number of training schools for school¬ 
masters under inspection . - - 

7 

10 

13 

14 

14 

Number of students for whom accommoda¬ 
tion was provided - - . . 

448 

511 

729 

855 

•865 

Number of resident students . - - 

244 

SoO 

513 

489 

675 

Number of students who left during the 
year preceding the inspection 

• • 


172 

192 

287 

364 


In my report for the year 1851-52 (p. 273), I have .shown' 
that the anniml number of trained masters supplied to Church 
schools frofn different institutions, recognized by the National 
Society, had, during the ten years terminating in June 1851, 
averaged 259.* In the year 1853 the supply from the training 


* Guided hy inquiry instituted by tlie National Society into the state of Church 
schools in 1846-7 (published in 1849), I have assumed, in my report for 1851-2, 
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scbools under inspection had already surpassed this number. 
In the three years 1851-2-3, it averaged 214. 

The new course of examination adapted to different years of 
the students’ residence, of which I shall state the particulars 
in a subsequent part of this report, will, in several of the 
training schools, have the effect of extending the whole time 
of residence from one year to two. By this cause the annual 
supply of schoolmasters will be diminished; wliilst on the 
other hand by the gradual filling up of the training schools, 
it will be increased. Our experience up to the present time 
is that the supply of trained schoolmasters is not equal to the 
demand. Nevertheless, in the four years terminating at 
Christmas 1854, it averaged 5 per cent, per annum, on the 
4,836 masterships of Church schools given by the Census of 
1851, which is above the proportion indicated by the expe¬ 
rience of other countries and by the probabilities of the case, 
as the permanent one.*!- We are, in fact, in an abnormal and 
transitional state. New schools are every year created, and 
not a few of the 7,378 schools, which the Census of 1851 shows 
to have been then taught by mistresses, have probably since 
been changed into schools taught by masters. 

The number of male pupil-teachers who completed their 
apprenticeships in the year 1854, was 820. Of this number 
303 only presented themselves as candidates for admission 
to the training schools, as Queen’s scholars, and 226 were 
admitted. Besides the 226 new Queen’s scholarships granted 
at Christmas 1854, there were 277 others granted, of which the 
greater number were renewals of scholarships already held for 
one year, but some of them were given to students of one 
year’s standing who liad not been Queen’s scholars before, or 
even pupil-teachers. These particulars are stated in respect to 
each of the training schools, in the following table:— 


the number of Church schoo's to be 16,198,'including 3,101 dames’ schools, and 
thence I have calculated the probable number of schools taught by masters at 
6,299. These numbers appear by the Census of 18.51 to be too great; it gives 
11,714 for the number of schools supported by the Church of England, exclusive 
of dames’ schools, 4,336 as the number of those schools taught by masters, and 
7,378 by mistresses. The 259 annual vacancies on 4,336 masterships are at the 
jate of nearly 6 per cent, per annum. * 

f'See Minutes 1861-2, vol. i., p. 273. 
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Rev. W. Mmeleif sRe^&ti. 


m 


"^ABLE I. 

Queen’s Scholarships (Males). 


Name op TEAiEiNa Scnoot, 

1 

Number, 
of new 
Candidates 
for Queen’s 
Scholar¬ 
ships at ■ 
Christmas. 
1854. 

New 

Scholarships 

granted. 

Scholarships 
renewed and 
granted to 
^tudeiits of 
Second Year. 

Grant 
payable 
, for 
Scholar- 


first 

Class. 

Sccmid 

Class. 

• 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

ships 
in 1856. 

• 

Baftcrfica . • • * 

47 

22 

16 

20 

25 

£ 

2,020 

Caermarthon ... 

4 

- 

2 

3 

2 

155 

Caernarvon • , - 

6 

- 

* 4 ■ 

- 

- 

80 

Chelsea, l^t. Mark’s 

10 

6 

6 

6 

, 14. . 

|676 

Cheltenham . » . 

31 

11 

16 

23 

33 

1,830 

Chester ■ - 

» 20 

2 


5 

2 

396 

Chichester • . . . 

7 

1 

3 

1 

4 

190 

Cnlham - 

3 

- 

2 

6 

16 

490’ 

Durham - 

6 

3 

2 

5 

9 

420 

Exeter .... 

14 

3 

6 

7 

8 

630 

Knellcr Hall ... 

10 

5 

4 

- 

- 

205" 

Highbury ... - 

1^ 

5 

9 

9 

16 

850 

Saltley .... 

12 

3 

7 

8 

6 

390, 

Winchester .... 

10 

4 

6 

- 

2 

260 

York - ‘ . 

20 

2 

11 

2 

13 

.580 

Borough Read (British) - 

36 

10 

19 

4 

4 

810 

Westminster (Wesleyan) - 

38 

4 

18 

13 

9 

966 

Hammersmith (Roman Catholic) 

6 

2 

3 

1 

- 

135 

Total 

303 

83 

143 

113 

161 

10,980 


I have collected from the annual returns made to me hy 
the different training schools, the particulars recorded in the 
following tables. They have reference, 1st, to the students, to 
the numbers of students composing those institutions severally, 
and the times of their residence ; 2ndly, to their expenditure ; 
3rdly, to their income. Heretofore siudi returns have had 
reference to years terminating at different periods. In m5" 
present repSrt they have reference (with two exceptions) to 
the year terminating at Christmas 1854!. 
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These colleges have given the number resident at Midsummer 1854. t Left during the year 1853. 









































Table III.— Average Time of Residence of Students. 


1864.] 


Rev. a. Moaelei/s RepoH^ 



York and Ripon 









TAnLE ly.— Total Ordjnaky Exi’ENDiTJJite 



The masters of the model schools are included amongst those constantly employed. 
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Table VI.— Extraordinary Expenditure. 



* Tbig sum of 72i should be deducted from the annual expenditure. 
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The totid curreab expenditure of^ilie 14 training‘sdioolS’for 
the year 1854 was 82,823^ 12& 2^d., arid the arerage number 
of students resident in them was. 1^5, so thiit the average 
•cost per student was 501. 2a 8c?., of whidh : sum 15?, la. 
was for tuition, and 35Z. Os. 6c?. for board and other, household 
expenses. In the following table are stated the averagfes 
similarly taken in the three preceding yearfe ;— .i 


Average Annual Coat per Student. 


Year. • 

• 

• • 


Board and other 
current Bzpenses. > 

Total. 


£. s. d. 

£ s.d. 

£ 8. d. 

1851 - . ^ - 

19 18 4 ' 

86 0 8 

56 3 0 

1863 . 

16 16 1 ; 

81 14 11 

47 10 0 

1863 .... 

16 10 3} 

3:} 7 Oi 

48 17 a 

1864 .... 

15 1 9 

36 0 6 

60 3 3 


There are remarkable* differences in tile cost of board and in 
other household expense.s, which I can only attribute to diffe¬ 
rences in the discretion with which the domestic affairs bf 
different institutions are managed. . 

The extraordinary expenditure for the year amounts to 
18,796?. 7s. 3^c?., and includes the cost (8,70-3?. 11s. 4c?.) of 
erecting entirely new buildings for the Exeter Training Scho'ol, 
together with the purchase*of a site ; and that (5,402?. 9s. 9cf-) 
of greatly enlarging and extending St. Mark’s College.' The 
other items of expense under this head are for ei-ecting a new 
class-room and extending the practising schools at Highbury, 
for erecting new practising schools at Clieltenham; for en¬ 
larging the buildings of the. training school at Durham, and 
for erecting a laboratory at Battersea. 

Tlie total income for 1854 was 40,579?. I7s. 3c?., of whicli- 
sum 10,954?. 4s. 6c?. was contributed for buildings, leaving 
29,625?. 12s. 9c?., as the current income of.the year; of which 
sum 10,808?. ISs. was contributed for Queen’s scliplai-ships 
and certificates from tlus funds at your Lordships’ dispo^l, 
13,310? 18s. 3c?. by voluntary contribution^ from various 
sources, and 5,505?. 19s. 6c?. from the fees of students. The 
following table gives similar ijarticulars with reference to the 
two preceding years:— 


Year. 

Number 
of Iroining 

I Schools 
mcludod 
ill the 
Returns. 

Number 

of 

Students. 

CiiiTTGiit Income. * 

Government 
grants for 
Queen’s 
Scholarships 
and 

Cortifloates. 

Fees 

of Students. 

Voluntary j 
Contributions 

Total. 

1851 

1852 

1863 

1864 


350 

403 

613 

646 

£ s. d. 
1,976 8 0 
4,688 0 0 
6,390 13 4 
1,080 15 0 

£ 3. d. 

5,701 9 0 
0.753 13 0 
6,613 13 3 
5,805 19 6 

£ ». a. 

11,475 16 6 
12,028 10 0 
12,605 18 6 
13,310 IS 3 

£ a. (f. 
19,243 10 0 
23.460 .8 0 
25,611 0 0 
29,625 12 9 
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-The courae The principle on which your inspection of training schools 
was undertaken—^and which has ^ways been adhered to— 
was (within the limits which your administration of a Parlia- 
mentary grant for the promotion of elementary educatioii 
necessarily impose) to recognize in the studies of those in- 
^ stitutions whatever subjects might be deemed by their pro¬ 

moters exjpedient lo be taught, and in your examinations to 
give their students credit for whatever positive and definite 
attainments in knowledge they might afford the evidence of, 
without interpreting stringently the condition that si’ch know¬ 
ledge should form part of the professional educjxtion of an ele¬ 
mentary teacher. The education of the teacher is indeed seen 
under so many aspects, Und from so many different points of 
view, that it would have been difficult, I believe impossible, to 
to general concurrence in such a condition. It thus 

a” became necessary in the examination, of these institutions to 
of^y^fayset questions in a great variety of subjects. A separate 
examination was, moreover, required to be made of every 
training school, so long as the course of instruction in each 
differed essentially from that of every other. As, however, 
elementary education began to be better understood, a more 
general concurrence as to the things proper to be taught in 
training schools began to establish»itself, and when, by a great 
increase in the number of training schools, and by the addi¬ 
tional labour and responsibility which the Minutes of 1846 
threw upon the examination of them, it was no longer possible 
Tiic same to examine them separately : the subjects of instruction had 
to become so far alike, that it was no longer impossible to extend 
Xtoitoin the same examination to all. There was still, however, this 
^i^ftheir difficulty in such examinations, that although nearly the same 
residence, subjects were studied in all the training schools, there was 
no common course of study. The subjects of study were not 
pursued in the same order or sequence, so that it was impos¬ 
sible to set certain questions to be answered by students of the 
first year, and others by those of the second or the third. 
Questions for all, were therefore included in one paj'er, and 
the student who remained a second or a tliird year in the 
training school had, in each successive year questions in the 
same subjects placed before him, and of the same difficidty* as 
Nocourac of in*the first year. The training schools werq thus interdicted 
ed to differ- ’from taking certain of the subjects of instruction in ope year 
reHileiiTO®' of the residence of the students and others in the next, or 
certain portions of the same subject in one, and others in the 
uext year.^ It was found that an examination could not be 
cumstanecs. constructed on this basis which did not practically compel the 


* There were, however, degreed of difficulty in. the questions which were divided 
into sections, each coQtmning three questions graduated in this respect, from 
which the student made his selection of one, and one only. 
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redoing of alj that had been taught, over a^ain every year, and 
the , 1 ’eproduction of it at every examination. Noticing could 
more tend to maintain that character for superficial but multi¬ 
farious knowledge, Avhich is the opprobium of the teacher, than 
such a system. Adopted iis a means of fulfilling yom-Lordships’, 

Avishes not by your examinations to interfere, however slightly, 

Avith the com-se of instruction pursued in any training school, 
it resulted in an interference prejudicial to the’interests of all.: 

It became, Jiowever, at length, probable, by reason of the The exami- 
gradual assimilation wliicli had been going on in the teaching IlitcJSd by 
of the different schools, and by the more general concurrence 
in your Lordships’ measures Avhich Ijad arisen, that some tSaitow 
general agreement as to a common course of exauiination^a of 
might be arrived at, and in the early part of last year I AA'as 
instructed by Lord Granville to draw out such a course, to b^oessivcsSii* 
laid l)efore the committees’of the different liraining schools and of lesideuce. 
their officers for their appvoA'al. It was accordingly printed 
in proof, and copies were sent to these gentlemen, with the 
recpxest that they AAmuld in.sert such alterations as seemed to 
them desirable in the margin. 

The alterations so suggested Avere not numerous or iin- Gouemieoi^ 
portant, nor were they so far opposed to one another as to tii"iiew ™ 
render impracticable the adoption fsubstantially) of the most mniStio^' 
important of them and their union in the same scheme. 

The course thus agreed uiAon—ajnl in accordance with which astiw 
the examinations at Christmas 18-55 Avere conducted—is printed pt-i-io<i of 
in the present volume together Avith my z'eport thereon. The 
principal difficulty to be overcome lay in the fact that Avhilst 
some, indeed the majority, of the training schools had been 
accustomed to keep tlieir student.s but one year, others kept 
them tln-ee years.* 

A covxrse of examination could not but tend to estsd.ilish 
uniformity in this respect. It is proliable that the pourae 
Avhich yOAir Lordships liaA'e adopted, tpul AAdiich the tmining 
schools have cordially received, will cause tAvo j'ears to be the 
general time of residence of the students. 

By your circi^ar of the 15th November 1851, it is provided, 
that whereas Queen’s scholarshi[)s have heretofore been oftered Mhoiarshij* 
exclusiv^ely as prizes to pupil-teachers, it shall hereafter b» than 
coinpetent t® the authorities of training schools to nominate 
as candidates for such scholarships students of one year’s stand¬ 
ing, and not less than tw’enty years cf age, wlio may not 
have been pixpil-teachers. Thus, a way to the highest grade . 
in the office of the teacher which the Minutes of 184*6 seemed 


* It was remarkable that no training school prescribed for its students a resi¬ 
dence of two years. 
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to close up, is re-opened to that deserving class of persons who 
have always sought it (although far' less in number tliaja was 
desirable) from a love of knowledge and a natural adaptation 
to the work of the teacher. 

This class of men* hi^s heretofore supplied the best and the 
most dedicated of our teachers, and I have no doubt that, with 
that energy of character and strength of purpose which give 
advantages to self-tauglit men in other occupations of life, 
these will always maintain a vigorous and, to my mind, a 
very useful competition with the more regularly educated 
teachers created by your Minutes of 1846. 

I have now to record the results of the examination at 
Christmas 1854, conducted under these circumstances. It was 
on a larger scale, I believe, tlian any other examination before 
held in this country. The whole number of persons examined, 
of both sexes, was 2,239, of whom 1,723 were candidates for 
certificates, and 516 for Queen’s scholarships. The former 
included, with the students of training schools, the teachers 
also of schools. The examination for certificates began on the 
11th of December, and lasted ti week. That for Queen’s 

• In adverting to this deserving body of men, I cannot but bear a public 
testimony to one, tlie success of whose labohrs in tlieir cause is not less worthy of 
observation than tl>e spirit of perseverance and self-sacrifice witli which they have 
been pursued. During the eleven years that I Iiave inspected tlie great training 
schools of Battersea and St. Mark’s College, when any student of more than 
ordinary intelligence and promise has presented himself to my notice, I have 
expected to hear that he came from Beicester, and that he had been sent to the 
college by tlie I tonorary .Secretary of the BeicesterArehidiaconal Board of Kducation. 
For years past that gentleman has been accustomed to select such young persons, 
employed in the manufactures of Beicester and its neighbourhood, as appeared to 
him to be well ada])ted to advance the cause of education, and to devote liimself to 
their instruction. They have, further, in various instances which have come 
to my knowledge, been aided from his private means in completing their education 
in the training schools. 

I quote the following passage from the comments of the editor of a provincial 
newspaper (l.eicester Advertiser, January l.'l, 1855) on the report of a meeting 
at which fifty of liis old pupils presented to hijn a well-nierited memorial of their 
gratitude and esteem :— ^ 

“ For years past lias he devoted his wliole soul to the furtherance of education 
amongst the humbler classes—education which shall improve their moral condition 
as well asjheir Intellectual faculties—which sliall give them sound religious prin¬ 
ciples tq^guide them at times when all other resources have failed. Not only has 
he laboured arduously in diffusing such principles, but he has devoted his best 
energies to the preparation of others for this task. We believe that hundreds of 
young men and women whom he has thus prepared have gone forth into country 
towns and villages to impart, in their turns, the knowledge they have received, 
and inculcate by example as well as precept, the principles they have^been led to 
adopt for their guidance through life. Morning, afternoon, and evening, may this 
indefatigable gentleman be found surrounded in his little old stiid^ with young men 
"and women who are now in training for the discharge of similar duties. Such 
labours would be highly honourable to any one receiving liberal salary. What, 
then, shall we say of them performed without pecuniary reward either directly or 
tndirectly from any quarter whatever f" 

Mr. Fry’s training school is not under inspection, and I fear that he will Scarcely 
pardon me for having intruded on it. 
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scholarships began on tJic 19th of Deo^iiiber, and lasted 
t]iree !days. The questions proposed to the candidates will 
b© found under the Minute of 20 August 1853,; reprinted 
at the coinmeneeinent of the Minutes of l>!54-5. ‘ The num¬ 
ber of exercises worked by the candi<.lates tor certificates 
was 22,221, and by the candidates for sefiolHrsliips 2,977, 
making a total" of 25,19«. These 25,198 papers having been 
collected at the Council Office, were distrilmted among the 
Iijspectors,,tho%e in one subject being assigned to one Inspec¬ 
tor. Each paper having been examined by biro, his estimate 
of it was recorded by marks signifying excellent, good) fail’, 
moderate, indifferent, failuie; and frdm tlie Inspectors the 
papers were then again c’ollected at the Offii-j’. where numbers 
corresponding to these several degrees of no'i it werje assigned 
to them severally, and tr^bnlated by tbt; \aininers; and by 
the sum of such numbers, taken in respect to laicli candidate, 
it was determined whether a certificate or scholarship should 
be awarded to him; and, if so, of what chiss jnid division. 
This work was completed, in respect to tlic <^)iiecii’s scholars, on 
the 11th of January, time being thereby .-ifforded to the suc¬ 
cessful candidates to arrange for their adniissioo toi the train- 
ing schools after the Christmas vacatioji. in respect to the 
candidates for certificates, it was completed on the 23rd of 
February. The number of .-ixvai-ds was as follows : — 

Scholarships, new (umon^' .'>b> oaiidiflates) - - - .’198 

,, renewed to stndeufs of one war - - 427 

<’ernHcahas - . - . 1,189 

That in the interests of the public seiwice no precaution 
should be neglected which would give confidence to the results 
of such an examination, will readily be adniitte<l. It involves 
pecuniary liabilities to a great amount. 'I'he folh)wmg charges 
upon the Parliamentary grant administc‘i’c<l by your'Lord- 
ships were created bt^ tlic examination 5f < ’hristiinis 1854. 


.-£■ s, d. 

For scholarships, 1855 ------- 15,871 13 4 

For grants to training schools ronsctiueiit on the l ertiticaias 
araiDcd conditionally by their students, payable at flirist;- 
i mas 1854 - - - - - - - - - ip.hS.'J 17 

For augmentations of salar_> pinahlc conditionally to the 
teacnears on whom it eonl'ers certificates, an aiuiual 
charge ftf. ----- -- - 17,835 0 O 

Total - - - g45,6G2 11 1 


The following Tables contain the genertd results of*the exa¬ 
mination so arranged as to show the proficienc\' in each subject 
of examinatioh of the candidates from eticb training school. 
They are similar to the tivblcs given in former years. 

1 ’ 2 
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Tablk X . 

'■IIIDKNTS of I'lKS'l' ^'^:.\K.. 

Table of the Numli. i- />< r cent, of t'Bnilidutes in each Trtfining Scheol 
wjiose Exercises wen- classed Excellent, tiood. oi- Fair, in subjects not 
usually taught in Klcnicntary Schools at ('liiisttnas 1854. 


\ Niuiiber j)er Cent. <il 1 .aialiilatcs in each Training School 

nhose p.apcis 'M ere iiiaiH,eil Excellent, Good, or Fair. 
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These tables, and especially the last, if compared with those 
given in my former reports, will show that the students have 
done better in the subjects in which they have been examined 
than in former years, and ]>articularly in those which are sub¬ 
jects of elementary instruction. 

Although the ,same course of instruction is jn-escribed for 
all the pupil-teachers during their apprenticeships, yet great 
differences are apparent in their degrees of ju’evious instruc¬ 
tion, not due exclusively to differences in capj^city or love of 
learning, but yet more to the different opjjortunitiei? of instruc¬ 
tion which Imve l)een afforded them under different teachers. 
Those who do ill wliep they first enter the training schoohs 
often turn out' only to have been neglected, and those who do 
well do not sometimes maintain tlie vantage gi’ound which 
they owe to a more careful prejiaration. 

I need scarcely insist on the importance of protecting the 
interests of the pnpil-teacliers against the neglect of those -wdio 
have undertaken their instruction, with Avhich in some in¬ 
stances I fear tliey may he chargeable. 

It has been mentioned to me, and I believe with trutli, that 
a singular deficiency in vurlxd mernLonj is a})pa.rent in the 
pupil-teachers ; and fcliat in tlieir .snbsc(iuent career this is a 
serious impediment to them. N6tliing could be easier than to 
correct this defect. In the education of our own children the 
exercise of tlie memory takes a large and a very useful part. 
Various selections of poetry have been published for tlie use 
of elementary schools, and among these a very excellent one, 
specially for the use of pujiil-teacliers, by my colleague the 
Ilev. F. Cook. To tlie condition of reading, parsing, and 
paraphrasing passages from such honlcs, there might probnldy l ie 
added this, of committing certain portions of them to memory. 
The nnmher of lines so learned by heart being tested by the 
Inspector .at liis ariinial examin.ation, and recorded in bis cus¬ 
tomary report on tlio progress of each pnpil-teaclier. 

To the office of the schoolmaster other qualific.ations aie, 
however, necessary than such ,as can he made the subjects of a, 
written examination. I do not speak here of tliat moral and 
religious cnlttire of wliich the responsibility rests, in respect to 
-the pupil-teachers, with the clei’gy of their respective parishes, 
and afterwards with the training schools ; I speak only of what 
belongs professionally to the work of the teacher. . 'In this, 
tljat all which can he made the subject of a Avritten examina¬ 
tion, is his knowledge of the subjects he has to teach, and of- 
the mlet> which are to be observed in teaching it. His judg¬ 
ment in the selection, fi-om among many things, of those which 
are proper for the instruction of childien, and his nuinner of 
teaching them, it is not within the province of such an exami- 
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nation to test. To these things my attention has therefore 
specially, been directed, in my personal visits to the training 
.^schools, and I have sought, in the judgment I have been led 
to form in respect to th^m, the assistance and the advice of my 
colleagues, witli one of whom in each such visit 1 have been 
associated. I am far, however, from feejing satisfied with 
what I liave been able to accomplish in this respect, or from * 
thinking that the influence of your inspection or your exami¬ 
nations is thrown sufficiently into the scale of that, which 
.belongs to the trainijig school distinctly as a school for the 
education of teachcvts, and which looks upon everything the 
students have to learii in the light of that also which they will 
have to. teach. Tlie only official recognition of this function of 
the training school, besides the one p^tper of questions on 
“ method,” set among so many on other subjects at your exa¬ 
minations, is the reportuuadc bj’'one of your Inspectors on the 
lesson delivered in his presence l)y each stuilent when he be¬ 
comes a candidate for a certificate. But as these lessons are 
•lelivei-ed at the annual examinations which ai-e presided over 
by difl'erent Inspectors, each is referred to the standard of 
merit present to the mind of that pitrticuhrr Insjiector who 
heai’s it, as the type of a good lessen. Great discordance is to 
be expected in results so Collected. It would add greatly to 
the efficiency of your insj)ection if these les.sons were heard and 
reported uijon by the same Iirspector, and if another period of 
the year tlian that of the annual examination were in each 
college assigned to them. As I am about to resign the office 
Avhich you have for so many years confided to me, I may perhaps 
venture to add, that this lal'our cannot be undertaken by your 
Inspector of training schools Avithout an Assistant Inspector. 

The subject of oral teaching, is in the jrresent state of ele- orai toa< 
mentary education, one of the most important to which the*"''’ 
attention of teachers carr Ire directed. I spea.k the opinion 
of some of the most experierreed of rrry colleagues, irot less 
tharr my own, when I saj'-thatit is often greatly and singularly 
nristrsed. Whilst, if properly employed, it ranks highest 
arrrong the resources of the schoolmaster, its misuse detracts 
more perhaps tharr arry other cause from the success of his 
laborrrs. Tire time thrown arvay upon it is by no mearrs tire 
greatest ^vil. Wherr, day by day, a child is made to sit a 
patie«i. listener to instructions to which it attaches no in¬ 
telligible meaning, its attention is clainred where it is not due, 
and that which it seems to give is simulated, and the deception 
is carried on to positive falsehood, Avhen the child is made irr 
the examination which folloAvs the lesson, to pirpfess itself to 
have undei'stood what it did not understand. The efforts of 
the teaclrex-, which ought to accustom the child to apply its 



thoi^is, and to reflect dii what it haa Tieeh insult in 

giving it the liabit of a feigned attention and a dreamy^lvatf* 
dering st»ite of mind.. 1 ' , 

Of the three things necessary to a good le^n,.^lst, a know¬ 
ledge of the subject matter ; 2nd, judgment in'selecting from 
it what is adapted .to the- instruction of children ; 3rd, a good 
manner of teaching;—it constantly happens that-one is wanting. 

Of-a simple unaftected teacher, with plenty of life and spirit, 
but imperfectly instructed, I have recorded in my notes of hiS 
Irason that he taiight tlie children effectually the wlwfle lesson^ 
blunders and all; of another, who had a dreamy, helpless way 
of teaching, but plenty of information, that if the children had 
canied away one quarter of what he told them, it would have 
suflSced ; of a third, that although he was said to be a man of 
good ability, and to know many things, yet he showed great 
want of judgment and poverty of knowledge as to the thing in 
hand, which wjxs the teaching of children. 

In examining a school it is easy to find out which subject 
the master knows the best. It is that which the children 
know the best. And by the same rule, it is not difficult to 
find out in a school which has more than one teacher, which is 
the best teacher. Thei e is no better test of a lesson than to 
consider how much tlie children hcfve carried aioay of it; or, 
of a teacher, than to observe wliether in his scliool the children 
have learned to attend. 

iijuditious Altlwugh to the success of a lesson it is neces.s«\.ry that the 

»son. ' subject-matter of it should -have been well studied by the 
teacher, yet it is. questionable wliether rules prepared before 
hand, such as those commonly used by teachers, are not a dis¬ 
advantage. Certainly, the unsuccessful lessons which I have 
lieard, have often appeared to me to have been spoiled by 
the “notes.” It is one characteristic defect of these notes, 
that they make the plan of the les-son too complete—more 
complete than any le^on that can be really taught to clvildreh. 
They begin at the very beginning of the .mhjeat, where a lesson 
never ought to begin, because that is a part which can rarely 
or never be understood l>y children, and whichj in most sub^ 
jeets, is not under.stood by anybody. A lesson for poor children 
ought to begin and to end with so much as contains things in¬ 
telligible to them, and useful for them to know. Completeness 
is of no use to them when it lies beyond these limits. . 'Ano¬ 
ther evil of this completeness of the lesson , prescribed by the 
“notes” is, that it is arranged under so many heads/that only 
two or three of these can be got through in, the time, and as 
the lesson begins at the beginning of the subject, these two or 
tliree heads are precisely those least likely to be utid^tood, 
or to be of any use. , . 



. If, the ix^i^ter, having Jrist we^^- atocU(^d^I»te,^ .bi 9 ?A fail mir 

lesson, bad oome to it mtli a ftiH mind, itniatifag 
^ rience as a teacher to make, the best of i% life could jawt^i<Hik- - ' « 
'ing the children full in the face,, be guilty; of the^abswin^ties, 
vrliich in bis own room, with liis books before him, he feomB^te 
in the shape of notes. One of the defects, of lessons, arising 
from the use of notes, .arranged according to some ^pe . which 
the teacher lias learned to believe logically adai^ed to, ali 
lessons—subjecting the subject to the notes, rather, thmi' th^ 
jiotes to tlie subject—is this, that such a lesson almost invariably: 
passes into mere word teaching, and into the teaching of the 
same words, being for the most part words applicable to the 
qualities of many things. An example, which I have recorded 
ceahatm, will make this more apparent ithfen any explanation 
I can give. 

The subject of a lesson was Gold. The teacher began by 
saying that he should speak first, of its qualities fguided in 
this by his notes). “ But,” said he, atldressing himself to the 
children, “ what do I mean by a ‘ quality V ” This ques¬ 
tion might have puzzled a class of older metaphysicians; howw 
ever, to my astonishment, an intelligent child answered that 
it was a “ property which being acce].>ted as an explanation 
of the term, the teacher pfoceeded to elicit (for he used the 
interrogative method), that gold was. “ ductile^” that it was 
“ malleable,” * that it was “ adhesive,” (?) that it was “ inelastic,” 
and “ yellow.” And when he had explained to them that it was 
found in “ sandstone ” and “ quartz," and that “ quai-tz ” was 
“ metallic stone,” (?) the time allotted for the lesson had expired. 

I have made an omission which I will now supply. It was the 
only par t of the lesson which seemed to awaken the interest 
and fix the attention of the class, and was perhaps- the only* 
pas.sage of which any traces would be found in their mind^ 
when the lesson was finished. He told them that gold dust wits 
foimd in Africa, in the siind of rivers, that the sand was washed 
away from it, and that it was kept by*the people of the country, 
in quills, which the women of that country hung round tlieir 
necks. I do not vouch for the accuracy of this iirformation, but 
supposing it to be tnie, it may serve as an illustratioii of that 
kind of knowledge of othter comitries, of like kind to the kfio^gn 
ledge famjliar to a child’s observation in its own, wliich is- 
likelj^Jo remain longer in the child’s memory, and to be,naore. 
suggestive than, anything else taught to it of foreign dand&: 

The abstract qualities of things do not furnish suth topics,; or 
the very begiimings of the knowledge of them, noartiio. they re- 


* Giving, however, none of the illustratiohs which,'tf he' Mad Meen wcH ItlfBT^’ed' 
in his suhjcct, would have suggested themselves to him of these facts. " . ' 
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■ quire that the terms- in which they are discussed, so as to be 

intelligible to children, should first be logically defined. 

.■Whether, Without hazarding an opinion, as to whether language is 
the fittest instrument wherewith to educate children of a 
^mcHon bigber class, I may observe that with them a general educa- 
trthepoov. tion of the mind, c\ue to home influence, and their relations 
with society goes on at the same time with their knowledge of 
language, and that to them words have a rise and a significance 
(and thereby an educative porverj, which to the poor they have 
not. , 

The vocabulary of the poor-, limited as it may be, is still 
enough, if we will but use it, to enable us to teach them to 
reason and understand al)out the tilings which immediately 
concern them ; and surely this would be a better occupation 
of the little time given us for their iusbniction, than to spend 
it in teaching hard words, which are to them without signifi¬ 
cance, and in the use of which they become ridiculous. 

A loo mi- An earnest teacher, by an cxco.is of earnestness sometimes 
teriferinK'" becomes “minute and interfering-,” and, unconsciously, ho is 
KlUng. sometimes unjust, not giving the children credit for being right 
in their answers when tliej- iire right—coni) idling them to shape 
them precisely in the Avords the master himself Avould use— 
words not so good, p.cvhaps, as the child’s, because not so .sim[ile. 
Atomiency It beliovcs him specially to guard against a scolding, abrupt, 
dictuimc- and over-contident manner, and a tendaucy to contradict the 
Snming. children Avhen they have answ'ered right]}', for no other assign¬ 


able cause than self-a.ssertion. 

This is a cardinal defect in teaching, and one which I have' 
observed not only in the teaching of elementary schools, but of 
training schools,—existing indeed in the latter, it could not but 
be reproduced in the former. I belie’. e its influence to be 
extremely demoralising. One mind, especially if it be a strong 
^ mind, Avill not really subordinate itself to another to the 

extent which such teaching implies, or submit to be thus 
dwarfed of its just proportions. It will not, except with a 
sense of injustice consent to clothe its thoughts in words Avhich 
cannot but imperfectly represent them, because they aie ano¬ 
ther’s. The most intelligent students cannot in this res])ect, 
but be the most insubordinate, and that, not by any fault of 
theirs, but by a necessary result of the false positioi^ in which 
such teaching places them. Thus, by a steady proce.ss of nioi’al 
depression, tho.se who under judicious training might liaA'e 
^ become the best, would almost necessarily become the worst. 
pioteii.;or An exannner ought not to reiiuire the answer in a tone 
tion sUoiiid oi Command, authoritatively, but simply as an interrogation, 
eniptoo^ not leading but following the train of thought, of the person 
examined, and, as it follows, guiding it. Some teachers seem 
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to think that all that is required for a good examination is to 
question rapidly, unliesitatingty. Allied to these defects are 
'% the following—asking questions to which nothing taught to 
children in the lesson on which the examination is founded, j 

supplies the answer; or, where the method of examination is i 

that which consists in eliciting instead gf telling, (which, I 
believe, to be erroneous in principle, and generally unsuccessful 
in its results,) asking <piestions which it is not reasonable to 
expect the children to answer ; compelling, nevertheless, an 
•.answer To a question of this kind from some child of the class, 
then holding up the child to ridicule for having given it. It 
need scarcely be said that all this ^s unjust to the children, 

.and absurd in itself, .and therefore destructive of their respect 
for the te.acher, and deference to the instlaiction of the school. 

It sacrifices the/ah/t of the child in the teacher, whicdi is the 
chief resource and the Strength of the school. 

The failure of a schoobuaster .as a teacher must impair his 
influence in whatever else besides mere teaching belongs to school im 
Ins office, a proposition of which the converse is also true. thoTn^ 
Snell a teacher is likely to claim of the chihlren, that they 
should undei'st.and wh.at he sujiposes himself to have explained t«achcr. 
to them, but leally has not--and to be angry with them if 
they have not undcrstoocf it. By this injustice he sets up an 
antagonism in the minds of the children, the more demoralising 
that it must be disguised ; or if the child remains unconscious 
that the failure is on the side of the master, and sets it down 
to his own incapacity Co understand what the master has tried 
to teach him, the injury to the child is none the less by reason 
of the discour.agenient he has experienced, and the distrust 
which, Avithout foundation, has been (reated in his mind, of 
his poAver to reason and to understand. 

I luiA'e sought in the reports I hav’e annually addressed to 
your Lordships to record, as AA'as my duty, Avith fidelity the facts exccptio 
connected Avith the state of elementary education which it has 
been my province to collect; and encouraged by the confidence 
jmu have reposed in your Inspectors, I h.ave been accustomed 
to express freely the opinions I haA'e been led to form aS to 
the subjects and methods of elementary instruction. If in the 
expression of these opinions censure has predominated, I .am 
ready to»plead guilty to .an injustice. The defects which I 
liav^ pointed out, howcA^er frequent, are still the exceptions. 

The notes in which I have recortled them record many 
more examples of an opposite character. I have listened to 
very many lessons admirable in the adaptation o@the subject- 
matter, and the manner to the instruction, and I am familiar 
with examples of faithfulness, of industry, of pei’severanoe, 
and of dedication on the part of teachers, to which I know 



liot^ VfiethCT a is '6b‘'be fotfiifl ij6 anj^ other x^aHc of 

lifeilr am certaic that it is hbi ^ ahy other; stirpasse<J' 
Blementiu-}’ Sf/ittdefed, referenced-be 'had Ohitfly to th%'' |)bwer‘ of inipart- 
knowledge, and to the matter of instruction only in so 
as it i-egards the educational end to be accomplished, I 
nikciici-s. believe it hot to be inconsistent, either with the facts or the 
probnbilitifes of the case, to claim for the class of elementaiy 
teatehers the character of tlie best teachers in the country; 
for they are the only ones who, as a class, have made teiichihg 
the subject of special and systematic study, have practised* 
it under the direction of careful instructors, and whose suc¬ 
cess as teachers is officially recognized and rewarded, 
ifthepc^ic In thus recording an opinion that a body of men” is now 
Steduuno entering upon the office of the elementary teacher worthy of 
jSIXofthoir i'hat high missioir, and competent to acconrplish those great 
teachers, or results wliich are involved in the education of the people. I 
of spools, cannot disguise irom myselt that the second stage m tins work, 

•■ ^’y 'vliich the education of the labouring classes in this country 

; should be placed in tlieir bands, has not been accomplished. 
It is true that schools are readily found for them trt teach. 
The demand for teachers is still greater than the supply, but 
these schools, numerous as they are,, do not place the education 
of the great body of the jroor in their hands, 
drenof'tljc Ibol, it ajipeais that of the boys in Eng- 

iabouriug land and Wales of all chisse.s between tire age of ten and 
imdKhooi fifteen years, only 36 per cent, are at school.’'^ As this jrro- 
portion includes the boys of the middle and upper classes, all 
of whom are at school between these .ages, the proportion of 
the lower classes who are in the hands of the teacher after 
ten years of age is greatly less.f 

a That is not the education of a child which terminates before 
ten years of age. It is not the work of a man at all that is 
S^manVo to be done in tlie education of a child up to that age, but rather 
^?under woman; and if thet wliich I have described is to be 

en.vcarsof accepted a.s a permanent condition of the education, these in- 


• The following are the nnmhers :— , 

Boys between 10 and 1.5 years of age, at school - 348,438 

^ ■ „ „ „ „ at work - - 356,872 

„ „ neither at school, nor at work 258,685 

Total - - - 963,9S? 


t Whilst I writs, Hie following testimony in favour of. thi* conclusion, has 
come to my knijwledge. It is proposed in a midland county to establish a training 
school for masters, and guided by their knowledge of that county, the promoters 
propose to train these masters specially for the education of the children under ten 
y^rs of age, and as that is a year longer than the children appear general)^ to 
remain at school, they hope to keep them this additional year by making the schools 
industrials schools, giving the parents a part of the profit. 
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stitutioas for, the education ©f scho»Itha 3 t«f^ trfudit^w bei^ 
erected at so much cost and so long fostered by your IjorduMps ■' 
Qwe, remain, without any commenfiarAte^funetiOh'©** aJiejjrBSte 
use. i • . ‘ . ■'* ■ >'■ ^ '' 


It would have been enough, and it would have been fer' 
more economical, to have provided for the establishmen t of a 
sufficbnt number of dames’ schools throughout the oountry. Or 
at best to have promoted the erection of training schools for 
schoolmistre^es, and to have put the education of the labour- 
ing class* of both sexes into their hands. 

All your Lordships’ eiforts have hitherto had for their object 
the perfecting of the elementary school. You have entertained 
a hope common to the friends of education in this coiintry, that 
when the children of the poor were found oy their parents to 
have derived more good than heretofore from their attendance 
at the school, would desire to send them longer; and that 
thus by degrees a public opinion so fixr favourable to it might 
be created among them as to induce them to make the sacri¬ 
fice (fora time at least), of the wages their children might earn 
by going to work. 

1 will not conceal from yonv Lordsliips that hitherto this 
hope has been disajxpointed.* In many cases, the result has 


The poor " 
take away 
their chil¬ 
dren earliei 
than they 
iwcd to do 
Ixeausetho 
think ali 
they need t 
know is 

learned 
sooner that 
it formerly 


* Of course there are exceptions to this rule. There are cases in which hy acts 
of singular self-devotion on tlie part of clergj men, ha^ ing a special adaptation to 
the work, such singular life and energy is tliro\Mi into the parish school, and such 
a sense of its usefulness created in the sni rounding district, that all the old ideas 
and prejudices appear to he upset, and the scliool carries all before it. Whoever 
know s, however, the men hj whom these results are accomplished, and the circum¬ 
stances under wliich they are accomplished, tvill feel them to he exceptions, which 
do not disprove, but rather confirm the rule. To expect such results in every 
parish, is to expect the course of human nature to he changed. Of such exceptional 
cases, the Kcv. i’. IT. "Wilkinson’s school at AVest Ashton, near Trowbridge, is one 
of the most remarkable known to me. The present number on the hooks (t.e., all 
scholars who have not finally left the school) is 270, being about the same as the 
entire population of the r illagc. Tlie number in ordinaiy attendance (the term 
being supposed to include all sehol.irs who attend generally, and for whom a class 
and teaclxT must be provided), is 2-10. -The number of children paying the higher 
quarterly fee, and who have no share in tlie cliarftics attached to the school, but 
arc the children of professional persons, farmers, tradespeople, &c., is 90. Of these, 
there are 54 who lodge in the parish, at the cost of So. to 1.?. per week, many of 
them also hoarding at a charge of 5.s. weekly and upwards (lodging included). 
Only 3 of these ai% paid monitors. (If the whole 240 in ordinary attendance, 
about 70 belong to the parish, the remaining 170 being from neighbouring or 
distant parishes, 16 in number. There are 5 regular lodging-houses, ,3 for boj^, 
and 2 for girl^ besides other cottages w hich take in one or two lodgers. The 
lodging-houses are ijuite full. It need hardly be added, that the pajmeuts of the 
children dt the higher classes (in no case exceeding their own share of the total, 
school outlay) arc expended in giving efficiency to the general school instruction, 
to the infinite advantijge of the poorer children. The salary, of the master is, 
entirely defrayed from this source. The advantage to the parish, aym, is great— 
upwards of 400/. being expended annually in the parish for lodging and boarding 
the ohildi-en attending the school from distant places. 

From 12 to 20 boys spend half th«r school-day in the field attached to the 
scltool. Upwards of 2^ acres of arable land are imder cviltivation, while 4 acres of 
grass land support 2 cows, endbling us to instruct a few girls in ddry work. 
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befijtt tlie very l«vei«e. Tte parents have reasoned that the 
m good, their children can get all the 
learnin g they ^consider necessary for^ them earlier than they, 
have heretolbre done, and thereibi'e they take them away 
sooner. 

|:^ 4 ...wi by Thus what is gained on the one hand by the improvement 
Jmmtofthc' sclt?)ols, is lost on the other by the earlier age at which 

schools Is the children are taken away from them. And your Lordships’ 
oM-iy ^'nt efForta for the education of the people* are practically defeated, 
drm are there being probably more people in this country in proportion 

taken awny. .(.pg whole population who are growing up unable to readf 
and write than ever. .Every other impediment appears in 
process of removal but ihis. We seem to be in the way of 
getting schools, which if they were duly appreciated by the 
poor would, perhaps, be adequately maintained, and we are 
getting excellent teachers ; but in th'is respect no progress is 
being made. Tlie children of the poor leave school as soon, 
indeed sooner, than ever ; and if in the returns from the 
schools receiving annual giants, this does not appear, it is 
because from the improved cliaractei' of those scliools, the 
children of tradesmen and others well-to-do in the world are 
beginning to frequent them more tlian they did ; and these 
person.s, of course, keep their cliildien longer at school than the 
others. 

^'bl'done What Call under these circumstances be done for the educa- 
^ion*of‘*rt’ tion of a poor child, may be judged of by any one who will 
ten years of consider how little has commonly been done for the education 
‘M5*'- of one of his owij children, before ten years of age, Avhen 
20,000 poor boys liave already left school, or between ten and 
eleven when 35,000 more have left, or even betiveen eleven 
and twelve when 28,000, go away,, after ivhich age practically 
there are very few labourers’ children left. Let him consider 


• I might cite iminy illustrations of this fact. The foilowing may be authenti¬ 
cated by reference to the report of my coileagiie, the Kev. J. Norris, for the 
present year, in tlie appendix to tiiat report will he found a letter from Mr. James 
Stollard, the intelligent master of tlie agricultnral scliool at Ips'ones, near Cheadle, 
from which 1 quote the following passage :— 

1 am satished that unless some means are found of securing the attendiince of 
the children of labourers, that all we arc doing in education will only tend to widen 
the separation of the'classes. A few arc receiTing good education, hut juvenile 
labour is becoming more valuable ; consequently the mass are neglected.* 1 Ji<ir 
there are more people in Ipstonen grvwhg up unable to read and write {lain fver.” 

t I do_ not mean people who when they were little children began to learn to 
read; but who as men and women were capable of readingVell enough to be able 
to derive profit and instruction from reading. I doubt whether the number of 
these in proportion to the rest of the community is increasing. 

\ Tor these particulars I must refer to the number* given in the Educational 
Census, p. xxvii. They are obtained by subtracting from the number of boys at 
school, under any given age, the number of those of the prccediug year. 
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what chance there would be of his own son turning any 
knowledge he might by that time have acquired to accormt, 

^r retaining any impressions for good he might then have 
received, if he were left to spend day after day alone in the 
fields bird-keeping, in a coalpit with no other occupation than 
to open and shut a door, or in a factory or ^ workshop with 
dissolute companions. Nothing can be expected of <in educa¬ 
tion thus robbed of half its allotted period—of seed rooted up 
when it has l^ardly begun to shoot. 

, It has been customary to assume that the children of the Jrenof the 
poor are not sent to school, because they are sent to work ; 
and we find an excuse for this in the poverty of the parents. ia»o<be-’ 
There can be no greater error, and the Census has come very work, 
opportunely to disabuse our minds of it. It tells us that of 
the children between the ages of three and fifteen who are 
not at school, there are* 978,179 boys, and 1,283,840 girls 
who are not at worh, being forty per cent, of the total number 
between those ages of the former, and fifty-three per cent, of 
the latter. 

The number between these ages not at school, because they Jhechii- 
are at work, is comparatively a small proportion. It is at work are 
381,776 boys, and 218,065 girls, being sixteen per cent, of the SJeiyT*' 
Avhole number of the formei* .and nine per cent, of the latter. ^rtionT 
It is difficult to understand that the children of the poor who 
are not at school, and not at work, should be anywhere else 
than in the streets, where we know that the ranks of juvenile * 

delinquency are filled up. Out of every 100 children in this 
country of an age to go to school, 57 remain without education, 
for no other assignable reason than that their parents are 
indifferent to it; and 16 per cent., because the children are 
required to support themselves at a time when it was intended 
that thej' should be provided for by the labour of their parents. 

I know of no other measure which would reme4y this evil 
than one which would make education obligatory for a part of 
every child's time up to a certain age. Nor would such a 
measure be without a parallel in the acts of the legislature. The H»if- 
or the authori^ of an example, to the success of which its 
advocates might appeal. If it be a question of principle, that 
is already conceded by the Bill which provides that tho 
childi’en* eijiployed in cotton factories and print works, should 
attend ^hool half their time. If it be a question of expediency, 
they can appeal with confidence—now after a long trial—to 
the success of that measure. 


• It would be an easy task to show that these children have no better claim for 
protection, or rather that there is no better reason for protecting them, than the 
children employed generally in factories, and those employed in agriculture. 


U 
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"The good,” says Mr. Horner, “that has been effected by the education 
clauses of the Factory Act, wherever there is a really gQou school, is the 
happy result of the first trial made in this country of a legislative compulsory 
Vacation, combined with an. industrial employment of the children, that 
bring in wages to their parents; and it does not appear to me to have re- 
, ceived the attention it deserved front the earnest friends of the education of 

the working classes. < lt has now been shown abundantly, by, the e.xperience 
of nearly tjventy yeai-s,; that It, is quite possible to give, in half a day of 
regular attendance at school for three or four years, a very considerable 
amount of solid instruction, while at the same time a child can earn no small 
amount of its maintenance, certainly more than sufficient to clothe it well 
, arid pay for its education. There are numerous instances of children who, 
; ; while working daily in the factory, and attending school one half of the day, 

■' , , have made such progress that they were enabled to stand successfully tho 

strict e.vamination for pupil-teachers. There appears to be a growing con¬ 
viction, that until there nas.been a succession of educated parents among 
the humble classes, capable of appreciating the good to their children by a 
long and regular attendance at school, we never shall have them sent, if their 
parents can turn them to money account, snjall though the wages they got 
noth them may be. It must, in some form or other, be made obligatory, and 
the successful working of the Factory Act in this respect is a very successful 
beginning. It is a great fallacy, in my opinion, to designate such an obliga¬ 
tion as an unjustifiahle interference with parental rights; for, if such a law 
e.xisted, it would be felt by those only who neglected their parental duties.” 
—(Mr. Horner’s Factory Report.) 

Snsrftlie would be one of tlie first results of the Half-time Bill, 
provisions were extended ’’to the whole community to 
with iXan Send to school upwanJs of two millions qf children, whose 
t^edtT life is now spent in idleness; and to double the number of 
^puhUiMi children at present emjiloyed in remunerative labour.* For 
of the the children now so employed all their time, would then have 

KTOmd school for half of it, and would have their place.s 

give educa- during thdt half supplied by others w1k> are not now at 
n would' Thus a large portion of the idle street children of 

nS^berof towns would find work, and all of them education. To 

children at drag the demoralization and misery of these poor children into 
Kwouid light of the school would, of itself, do much to remedy 

give employ- those Cvils. 

many va- As regards the efficiency of schools, the advocates of ob- 

^ntchii- education look for great advantages. They argue 

Miivhuid that, with more faith in his work the schoolmaster would work 
teaching in ■Vvith a better will; that wi_th a task assigned to it that is no 
schools. .longer hopeless, the school would receive a new life; and that 
when they saw that more good was being done, the sub¬ 
scribers would contribute more readily and more lib^yally to 


* It has been urged as an argument against an extension of the Half-time Bill, that 
it would roWtthe manufacturing industry of a gregt amount of remunerative labour; 
and the wages earned by children in certsiin districts having been calculated, 
it has been assumed that the industry of that district would be fined by half that 
amount; nothing can be more fallacious than such an assumption. The other half 
would, only be paid to other children, as in the cotton districts it must have been 
when the bill took effect there. 
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its support ; atid they look upon it as a special recommendation 
of the plan, that the religious question, now happily at rest; 

Vould not he raised, by it, or if raised with reference to loca^ 
litics where sufficiently good schools were not on the volun¬ 
tary principle provided, it would be raised as to a far less 
number of cases, arid under circumstances more favojirable for 
the settlement of it. • 

When in the year 1844 your Lordships' inspection of schools incrcMo in 
was first, organized,* the only trainmg schools subject to it of training 
were that at Battersea, which had twenty-four resident stu- 
dents, St. Mark’s College, which had sixty-three, and that at 
Chester, which had thirty-nine. There are now fourteen 
such schools for the ti'aining of Church of" England school¬ 
masters, and the number of students has increased from 126 
to 675. There are, moreover, eleven schools for the training 
of sclioolmistresses for Chureffi of England schools. And there 
are seven schools for the training of teachers not connected 
with the Church of England. 

Of these schools, that at Battersea was the first instituted. The en^iu 
When it was founded, the idea of an education specially schooiriii* 
adapted to the training of elementary teachers was indeed but 
very imperfectly formed in •England. ' None was indeed re¬ 
quired. The plan of Dr. Bell, then universally adopted in 
National schools, provided for the master no place—or but a 
•subordinate one—in the school as a teacher.f And had it 
done so, a short training would have sufficed. For then 
reading, spelling, writing, and the first rules of the arithmetic, 
were the only branches of secular knowledge taught in schools. 

Not, however, being required to be a teacher even to the 
extent of these elementary branches of knowledge,^ it was 
comparatively easy to make a man a schoolmaster. The pro¬ 
cess was this. He attended at some National school of repute 
(the character of the school serving him afterwards as a re¬ 
commendation), for the purpose of whlit was called “le.aming 
the system,”—a task generally accomplished in a few weeks, 
sometimes in a few days; and with testimonials to character, 
and the recommendation of the authorities of the school where he 
had “ learned the system,” he was ready to enter on his duties.. 


* The tB*ter of Sir James Shuttleworth, entitled “ A Scheme for the periodical 
Inspection of Schools,” is dated December 1843. See Minutes 1842-43, p. 23. ' 
t “ The great advantage is,” said Dr. Bell himself, “that it is his (the teacher’s) 
chief business to see that others -work rather than to work himself; and that he is 
most usefully employed id doing what men in general are most ready to do.” See 
“ The Madras School,” by Dr. A. Bell, 1808. 

t The papers of candidates for admission to the training schools at this time, 
some of which remain in my possession, show how imperfect was the knowledge 
even of the most clemdntary things of the men who then sought the office of the 
teacher. 

. U 2 
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The Battor- 
8oa Training 
School. 


Tlic Na- 
tional So¬ 
ciety e«ta- 
blisnes 
St. MarVs 
College. 


The proposition to form a Government normal school could 
not but come upon the public mind by surprise, at a time when 
the idea as yet formed of the education of the teacher was 
satisfied by this type of it. 

How far the originators of that project were in advance of 
public opinion is aufliciently evident from the report in which, 
on the fiTdure of the plan for a Government school, they stated 
the principles on which that established by them at Battersea 
was to be conducted. . » 

To students trained according to the standard of the Batter^a 
school, the system adopted in National schools at the time of 
Avhieh I speak assigned, howe-C^er, no 2 '>la>ce. Wherever such 
teachers were called upon to take a part in that System, by 
their very skill and their attainments they protested against it. 

Between the years 1840 and 1844^ many schools had, by the 
reception of public grants, been opened to your Lordships' 
inspection ; and by the reports on these schools of Archdeacon 
Allen and of Seymour Tremenheere, Esq., (then Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools,''.published and largely circulated with your 
Minutes, but especially by the able reports and the indefatigable 
labours of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, then your secretary, 
the public mind had been arousofl to a sense of the deficiencies 
of that system, and it had begun to be admitted by public men, 
that if those -results were to be looked for from the education 
of the people which, in despair of any other solution of the 
social problems of the day, they were in the habit of turning 
over to it, it must be a better education than they were then 
receiving. 

It is to be recorded to the honor of the National Society, 
that, representing the interests of the Church in the cause of 
education, it was not .slow to acknowledge this fact, and that 
it established St. Mark’s College to realise, as it regards Church 
educsition, that higher conception of the mission of the teacher 
which had first been advocated by the founders of the Battersea 
school. 

This college was entrusted by the National Society to. the 
Reverend Derwent Coleridge, and he is still its principal.* 
Its system, developed under his hands, is now, as it was 
then, in advance of public opinion in the standard it afiixes 
to the qualifications of the teacher and its estimate of the 
importance of his mission. 


• A syBjibus of the system of St. Mark’s College, published about this time by 
Mr. Coleridge, had a large influence in inducing churchmen to aim at a higher 
standard of instruction in the teacher. I have always considered the remarkable 
report of the founders of the Batte-sea school and this pamphlet of Mr. Coleridge’s 
among the most operative of the causes which then contributed to the progress of 
education. 
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Although the system of Dr. Bell was readily given up by The monito- 
the more enlightened and active of the friends of education, to 
whom its defects had long been known, it did not so easily yield 
ils place in the public mind. It was, indeed, associated with 
the very idea which had been formed of a school for the poor. 

That such a school should exist, and not to be one in which 
children were arranged in squares, taught "by monitors, and 
superintended but not taught by a master, was a thing not easy, 
then, to be conceived. And when the reports of the Inspectors 
Celine to sl^w T;hat those monitors in whose hands the instruc¬ 
tion of the poor of the country was placed averaged in some 
extensive districts not more than eleven* years of age, and that, 
as the resplt of teaching children by means of others of that age, 
it was i)robable that one half of them left school without being 
able to read in a book of ordinary instruction, and that it was 
received by many as equivalent to an admission that hence¬ 


forth the education of the poor was a thing to be despaired of, 
the only available means to that end having failed. 

To supply the places of the discredited monitors, the Minutes Tho moni- 
of 1846 provided for the creation of Pupil-Teacheraf 

That measure has awakened an emulation which was 


wanting in elementaiy schools by offering the means of ad¬ 
vancement in life to the b(*t conducted and most diligent of 
the scholars. It has provided for the adequate instruction of 
the children by substituting for the monitors apprentices of an 
age (from 13 to 21 years) at which they are capable of becom¬ 
ing efficient assistant teachers; and for such of them as, when 
their apprenticeship is completed, seek the office of the teacher 
and are suitable for it, it provides a maintenance in the training 
schools as Queen’s scholars. 

The provision which is thus made for a supply of suitable iiiiiuciiTOof 
candidates for admission to the training schools is practically tc^fiera on 
among the most important of the measures by which your Lord- 
ships have sought to promote the education of the people. 

Whatever legislative measure miglft hereafter have been it i9:neccs- 
adopted for that object, it would have failed of accomplishing nSu're o? 


* Being at that time Inspector of the schools in the Midland district, I addressed 
a circular to all the schools under inspection in that district, requesting to be 
informed of the ages of the monitors by whom the classes of tliose schools were* 
taught. The result is that which I have stated in the text. 

t By nupil-teacher is meant a young teacher in the first instance introduced to 
the notice of the master by his good qualities as one of the best instructed and most 
intelligent of the children whose attainments and skill are full of promise, and who, 
having consented to remain at a low rate of remuneration in the school, is further 
rewarded by being enabled to avail himself of the opportunities afforded him of 
attaining practical skill in the art of teaching by daily practice in the school, and 
by the gratuitous superintendence of his reading and studies by the master, from 
whom he receives lessons on technical subjects of school instruction every evening. 
(Minutes of 1839-40, p. S3.) 
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public edu- tlie results otherwise to be expected from it, unless there 
rSSy*of had fii-st been provided a body of duly qualified teachers to 
shraid.’arst carry it out. Such a body of teachers could not be created 

be created, at QUCe. ' 

of'ap™re*n-°^ Looking at the class of society from which the elementary 
SSptS schoolmasters of the country must be taken, it was obvious 
this end. that the method <?f apprenticeship, by which other callings are 
entered upon in that class of society, was best calculated to 
this end. 

It has indeed a special adaptation to thd ofl^ce of the 
teacher. Taking early his first steps in that which is tp; be 
his future occupation, the apprentice learns to associate that 
occupation with his idefa of life ; and as no change is made in 
his pursuits when his apprenticeship is completed, so' no intei- 
val of leisure is interposed at that period of life between youth 
and manhood, when it is most to be,di’eaded. 

Agreatnum- Tlie next stage to his apprentice.ship is has admission to the 
teachers (lo training school. I wish I were able to report to your Lord- 
tSmng ships, that all the young persons who have advanced thus far 
tho*S^°'ie. their education, for the office of the teacher, completed it. 
tion of t^ieir This is, however, far from being the case. Of the 820 male 
pupil-teachers who completed their apprenticeships in 1854 only 
303 presented themselves at the kaining schools as candidates 
for Queen’s scholarships. Of the remaining 517 soine have pro¬ 
bably obtained appointments as teachers or assistant teachers 
immediately on the expiration of their apprenticeships, but a 
much larger proportion not probably possessing the means of 
paying their travelling expenses to the training college, or of 
providing themselves with clothes whilst resident in it, have 
been unable to resist tlie offers made to them of immediate 
occupation in commercial or manufacturing employments. 
Thes^iarics It is not to be assumed that the .salaries paid by the State 
^nticS*’ to tliese apprentices, who during the whole time of their 
become"”* apprenticeships have been employed as teachers of the poor, 
li^throwir whom the incretised efficiency of our elementary schools 

is principally due, have been thrown away; nor is it to be 
assumed that their religious and moral training and superior 
education, have been without their use since‘^they have fitted 
them for stations of tinst and responsibility, which could not 
otherwise have been so well filled, in the trade and manu¬ 
factures of the country, The friends of educatfon viU not, 
however, fail to regret their withdrawal from what *they will 
consider a more useful function, and a higher and more impor¬ 
tant station. 

oMnSr course of instruction on which the pupil-teachers enter 

tioniiurain- wheu admitted to the training schools, has not been prescribed 
by your Lordships. ■ 
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They have been erected and are supported by voluntary 
contributions, aided by your Lordships' grants, and the control 
of them is in every case vested in a committee of the contri- 
imtors. The subjects are, in the first place, those taught in 
elementary schools over which your Lordships are also without 
any control. They are these— 

1. Religious Knowledge. ■* 

2. Reading, Writing and Aritlmietic. * 

3. English Grammar. 

4. Engltsh History. 

* 5. Geography. 

Under that form of compilations of facts, or of rules,. in 
wljich such subjects as arithmetic, EngKsh grammar, geography, 
and histSry, appear in school books, and are usually'taught in 
schools, it is evident that they tend but little to the develop¬ 
ment of the reasoning powers, or the exercise of the intelligence 
of children, and are but poor expedients of general education. 

These subjects are, nevertheless, the only ones placed at the 
disposal of tlie elementary teacher. He has, therefore, to make 
the best use of them ; and with this view, it is necessary to 
place them under forms the best available for his use, to fami¬ 
liarize him with them under these form’s; and in addition to 
this px’ofessional instructioi^to accomplisli in regard to himseif 
those higher i-esults of religious and moral training, and , 
intellectual culture, Avhich' it is his mission to accomplish 
ultimately in respect to the poor. 

This was the function assigixed to the training colleges. ' 

The first difficulty lay in the imperfect adaptatioix of the 
subjects of elementary instruction (in the forms under which 
they were available) to the end to be accomplished of educating 
intelligently the minds of the .students. 

Wliether these subjects, developed under other and higher The subjocti 
forms, might serve the purpose, Avas a question which presented tli^’Sruc 
itself froju the first, and was not easy of solution.- adapted to 

It .supposed on the part of the officers of training schools th® «iuca- 
a course of study, which had formed no part of their previous Thorffirere 
education, and for which, OA'en bad they been disposed to 
undertake it, lio leisure was permitted to them. Thjey were themselves 
few in number with reference to the duties with which 
they were charged. The demand upon them was immediate "iblS. 
and ufgerft, and they Avere compelled to teach what they 
kneAV, arid not what they had to learn. It was thus that The prefer- 
from such subjects as history and geography, and English byThcm^to 
grammar, which were felt to be under these ordi^ry forms, 
and in an educational sense, unrealities, they turned to those San^pf 
other subjects Avhose educational power has been tested by thd^stu- 
experience, and which haAung formed the staple of their own 
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instruction from childhood, had to them the recommendation 
of truth and reality. It was thus that whilst the course of 
instruction in every training school included the subjects which 
elementary schoolmasters have to teach, these did not constitute 
its really operative and influential elements, but rather its 
accessories. „ 

It was«not difficult to see what was the dominant subject 
in each training school. Chvssical literature prevailed in one, 
higher mathematics had the ascendancy in anqther, and in a 
third. Church history; but I do not remember onef that was 
remarkable for the profound study of any one of the branches 
of elementary instruction. To teach children to reason and to 
understand with such implements as geography and history, 
the teacher must nevertheless be able to present them to their 
minds, not under the form of isolated facts, loading the memory 
and left there to dissipate themselves', but with a certain rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect, and with a selection, over a large surface 
of knowledge, of things in other countries of a like kind with 
those familiar to a child's observ.ation in his own, and things 
in other times of like kind with those familiar to a child’s 
observation in these-; and generally of things within the com¬ 
pass of a child’s intelligence as distinguished from things 
beyond. 

It is to encourage the higher study of the subjects of ele- 
tionofthe mentarv instruction on the part of the teacher, not only for 
lecturers in the better discipline of his own mind, but for the better instrue- 
schooisf tion of the children of his school in the subjects which he is 
required to teadi to them, that your Lordships have provided 
for a liberal augmentation of the salaries of lecturers in train¬ 
ing schools, consequent on their affording of a high standard 
of attainment in the subjects of elementary insti'uction, and of 
skill in adapting them to the purposes of that instruction. 
The influence of this Minute is, I think, already apparent in a 
more exclusive dedicatjpn of the studies of training schools to 
the work of the elementary teaclier and a juster appreciation 
of it. 

So long as English grammar, history, and gepgrajihy are the 
i iXuctio^ only secular implements of the work of the teacher, it is clearly 
notprobai)iy'the function of the training schools to accustom him to handle 
th« t. to the best advantage, and to draw from them all which 

such subjects are capable of yielding to the profit o.^'^ a poor 
child. 

I am far, however, from considering that these are the sub¬ 
jects the best adapted to the purposes of elementary educa- 
cation. 

From the time I first had the honor of reporting to your 
iaiH-actieai Lordships, I have not ceased to declare an opinion that there 
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were other things about which the poor might be taught to science to 
reason and understand better, and which, as a means of their 
education, would have this to recommend them, that they 
would thereby be furnished with resources they do not now 
possess, for that hand-to-hand struggle for the means of ex¬ 
istence and of material well-being to which^they are destined. ' 

This kind of knowledge has since been dignified by,the name 
of the “ science of common things,” It hiis won for itself a 
powerful advpcate in Lord Ashburton, and is likely to exercise 
a considerable influence on tlie future of education. I wish I 
could report to your I./orclsliips that this kind of teaching had 
assumed any such positive or availa]^le form, as to place it 
mong tht present resources of the education of the country. 

But in truth I know no undertaking in which the promoters m-ratmm- 
of a school would be more at a loss, or any in which there ttoducinK 
would be. a greater chairce of their falling, than in the intro- branch of 
duction of this kind of teaching. hlstructhm. 

I doubt whether the whole of the training schools could 
furnish a master possessing enough for the purpose of that kind 
of scientific knowledge, whicli must lie at the basis of it; and 
I am certain that none could be found who had given to that 
scientific knowledge, the practical development which such a 
course supposes, and was Capable of adapting it under any 
available form, to the purpases of elementary instruction. In 
truth, this is no easy task. It is not difficult to see that there 
is a science in common things applicable to our use, nor is there 
any dispute as to the utility and advantage of so applying it; 
but actually to make the application, requires the dedication 
to that work of some powerful and original mind, and facilities 
sucli as an ordinary elementary school, of which the eldest scholars 
are usually still but little children, whose continuance cannot be 
calculated upon from month to month, does not supply. That 
which is valuable in this kind of teaching, is not, 1 apprehend, 
the “ common things ” professed to be taught, but “the science” 
of them. There can be little advantage in teaching children 
rules for the doing of common things, assumed to be better than 
those they wou]d of their own account hereafter follow, irrespec¬ 
tive of the reasons of such rules. Those better I’ules will be 
almost sure to be discarded by them, when they come to find 
them opposed to ancient usage, and the general practice. These 
will n#fc fail to appear to them of greater authority than their 
teachers, and are only to be successfully contended with, by 
their own perception of the reason and common sense—that is 
the science—of the thing. The same science is applicable to 
many common things. The first step is, therefore, the thorough 
study of such a science, so far as is necessary for its application 
to those things 


the next is to apply it. 
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Tiiccic- The science of chemistry (which implies more or less the 
knowledge of all the experimental sciences, they being all 
to ancillary to it,) appears to me well adapted to this end. It is 

indemm-^ ^0 a greater extent than any other, a science of commofl 
ary sc >00 • Agriculture, horticulture, the economy of food and 

fuel, cleanliness, • ventilation, &c., &c., have each of them a 
science, which is 'but' the application of it. It is, moreover, 
recommeflded by the fact that there are elementary books well 
adapted to the teaching. The one adopted by your Lordships, 
with reference to your examination for grants of s^pa^-atus, well 
answer the purpose. Such works might, I am convinced, b*e 
thoroughly imistered in our elementary schools by boys fi'om 
the age of twelve to foUi teen, if taught by a master, who him¬ 
self undei'stood the siibjcct, in the same systematic jJnd perse¬ 
vering way in which Latin is taught in schools of a higher class. 
Indeed, I am claiming in this more than is needful, as the con¬ 
dition of success. It would not, I believe, require one tithe of 
the resolution, the patience, and the perseverance, to make a 
class of school-boys pei fect masters of the book I have men¬ 
tioned, that, m a higher class of schools, it is customary to 
exercise in making boys of that age familjar with the Latin 
grammar. It is a characteristic of this science, that with what¬ 
ever is to be reasoned upon and there is associated 

always something that is to be done. This connexion of 
thinking and doing is a p^leasumhle one, of which every one 
must be conscious who has experience of the drudgery of that 
labour which is not imjiregnated with thought, which is sub¬ 
jected to no purpose over which we have control, and 
adapted to no end which we seek to attain ; or Avho knows 
the pleasure there is in accomplishing with our own hands a 
result for which we have ourselves in some measure devised 
the means. This is the pleasure which Clod has given to labour, 
whose portion would otherwise be only sorrow. And to what¬ 
ever extent, we give it to the man who lives by the sweat of 
his brow, we lighten tl*e burden of life. 

Grants for These are the grounds of the recommendation which you have 

ofappM^-** been pleased to adopt, for making grants in aid of the purchase 
of apparatus in experimental science to training schools, and to 
elementary schools. Eleven schoolmasters presented them- 
^Ives at as Christmas candidates for those grants, and all 
passed the prescribed examination. Some of thdm {jfforded 
evidence of a very good knowledge of the subjects of dkamina- 
tion,'and to all the task seemed to have been an easy and a 
• pleasurable one. Nothing shows more strikingly the deficiency 

• I am fortified in this opinion by the success ■whioh has attended the teaching of 
Buclid in elementary schools, wherever, I believe, it has been tried. 
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of our elementary education in respect to this' kind of know- ve?ty?ftEe 
ledge, and the necessity that there is for some special encourager 
ment of it at your hands, than the fimt of the extreme po.verfy aii wnds of 
Tjf the training schools, in every kind of apparatus for- teaching 
it. If I except one small training school (that at Caernarvon)^ 
which has profited by your offer of a grant in aid of the ^uy- 
chase of such apparatus, I believe that if tliat possessed by all 
the training schools for schoolmasters in this coimtr^^ were col¬ 
lected together it would not be found to equal in quantity—and 
would be fai^inferior in quality to—that which was exhibited . ; 
at the Educational Exhibition at St, Martin s Hall, as the appa¬ 
ratus of one single model school for children in Norway. 

I believe that the creation of the Department of Practical The Depart. 
Science *at Marlborough House, and the movement in favour 
of the establishment of trade schools in various parts of the 
country, will tend to reyiedy this defect. The masterships ofT^c. 
such schools will be offices of more than usual emolument and 
honour, and the masters being sought from the training schools 
the demand will create a supply. 

The Chester Training school is specially adapted to the tiain- The chestci 
ing of such mtisters. I have borne testimony from year to year, slihooiweii 
to the remarkable industry and success with which mechanical the’tratohJj 
processes are carried on in^he workshops of that institution; 

I have now to record, that a staff of officers was collected there ters. 
at my last visit, who by their scientific attainments, and by 
their skill as teachers appeared to me admirably adapted to 
train the class of teachers requii'ed for trade .schools. 

A class of schools above that of the National and British 
schools, but such as is not likely to be created or maintained 
without the same aid which your Lordships’ are accustomed 
to give to those schools, is clearly wanted in our towns. The 
trade school would well fill this vacant place. The trades and 
manufactures of the country would gain greatly, and the cha¬ 
racter of the opei'ative, tradesman, and skilled workman would 
be greatly elevated if each entered xip«n his trade, having first 
made in such a, school the study of that which belongs to the 
science of it as distinguished from that winch is merely a tech¬ 
nical knowledge of it. 

I am far from alleging that a knowledge of these various 
branches of science is necessary for carrying oh trades. But 
I do a^leg^ that many trades if carried on in ignorance of such 
branches of science, are carried on in ignorance of the prin- 
ciples on which they rest; and that whoever so carries them 
on, misses th.at opportunity for the improvement o£ his mind 
which IS supplied by the daily habit of reasoning and under¬ 
standing qn what he is about; that he fails of one of the 
highest pleasm-es of which the human mind is capable— that 
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of thus reasoning and understanding ; and that he is wanting 
in that which is a legitimate source of moral dignity and self- 
respect. I allege further, that, taken collectively, these trades 
cannot but suffer, in a commercial point of view, from an 
ignorance oh the part of those who carry them on, of the 
• principles on which they depend—it being impossible but that 

new and ynproved processes of art and manufacture and expe¬ 
dients of construction should result from such knowledge. 

The study It is this study of specialities which characterises the ele- 
bShMof mentary education of France and Germany, as ^isi^nguishe^ 
industry, from that of England, in which it has no place. Whatever 
advantages these nations have gained over us in any branch 
of art or manufacture, £liey appear to owe to it.* 
uSstotiie ^ have collected in a foot-note extracts from memorials 
nec^ity of addres.sed from the great manufacturing and commercial towns 
to tiic'suiv'’ to the Eoyal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851,f bearing 


* In a question so much debated as that of the value of special education, I am 
perhaps justified in appealing to the evidence afforded by the economy of the 
French army. Every great department of it has been elaborately studied by those 
charged with the administration of it as a speciality. With what order each one 
falls into his place and discharges his function, under circumstances however 
adverse, and with what precision the whole ^Iministrative machine, constituted of 
parts, each of which has thus been specially adapted to its use, works, we have all 
learned. 

t From Birminylmm. 

Your memorialists have long felt the necessity of some more extended system of 
practical and scientific education in England, which should place within the reach 
of the industrial classes a much higher standard of scientific attainments than they 
can now ever hope to possess without very ample means. Your memorialists are con¬ 
vinced that with greater facilities in elementary scientific education, intimately con¬ 
nected with, and always accompanied by practical illustrations and manipulations, 
there would be found as much original genius and talent to develop in the people of 
this country as in those of the great continental states of Europe; and that such 
development would greatly facilitate the maintenance and extension of our manu¬ 
factures and commerce. 

From Bristol. 

It would be superfluous in y o^r memorialists to point out the advantages resulting 
to our artisans from having within their power the means of obtaining, at a moderate 
expense, a sound scientific and practical education in those branches of trade or 
manufacture to which their lives are to be devoted. These advantages are too 
obvious and well known to your Honourable Hoard to require ^more than a simple 
allusion to them, and your memorialists think that no more legitimate mode of 
applying the surplus at your disposal can exist than by appropriating it to the 
elevation of the character and intellect of the British workman, to whose skill and 
ingenuity (however untutored) the Great Exhibition owes so much ; by encouraging 
discovery, stimulating industry, and offering him the same facilities for./tequiring 
knowledge in his profession which are enjoyed by his foreign competitoA. 

From HuU. 

Your meimwialists are in a position, from their connexion with the import and 
export trades, to state, that the increased facilities of transport have of late years 
produced a greater distribution of fuel and of raw materials over the world j and 
that the increased facilities thus afforded obviously necessitate an increased amount 
of knowledge, in its adaptation to manufactures, because the- raw material, once 
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testimony to the fact. They are published in the Second “J*- 
Report of the Commissioners. instru^on. 

• My report on this subject would be incomplete if I did not 
advert to the great and important services which the Society 
of Arts has of late years rendered to the cause of education, 
and especially during the year when Mr. Harry Chester was 
its president. It was impossible to see assembled in*the rooms 
of that institution, the representatives of the similar institu¬ 
tions affiliated to it in the great towns and manufacturing 
districts bf the country, without feeling how great a power 
for the advancement of education is was vested in its hands. 

The idea of assembling, under the^iuspices of the Society, The educa- 
from all*j3arts of the world examples of what have been well hSiofme 

Soeiety of 

_____Arts, 

from local circumstances confined to one country, now, at a reasonable rate, is made 
available to all countries. Your memoralists are informed that the great continental 
states of I'Yanco and Germany are so fully convinced of this circimislance that 
they have established central colleges and provincial schools of arts and manufac¬ 
tures, which are exercising much influence in the progress of industry. Your 
memoralists perceive that unless a system of industrial education is extended to 
this country, so as to enable our manufacturers to apply increased science and 
skill to their manufactures, England cannot keep her position in the great industrial 
competition of all nations; a competition which has for its effect the increase in 
value of skill and intelligence, as ail{)lied to the manufacture of that raw material, 
which, by the facilities of transport, is becoming decreased in price. Your memo¬ 
rialists see, therefore, to themselves h great advantage in giving to manufacturers 
the means of acquiring a scientific knowledge of the principles of their industries, 
so that they may apply them with the best advantage to their respective wants. 

From Oldham. 

Your memoralists regret that there does not exist in this country any national 
institution devoted to instruction on a similar basis to the schools of arts and manu¬ 
factures established in France and Belgium, which, by imparting to their students 
the knowledge of the principles on which all improvements must be founded, have 
contributed so largely to the development of manufacturing skill. 

From Sheffield. 

Your memorialists recognise in such institutions a wise intentign on the part of 
foreign governments to develop manufactures by applying increased science, skill, 
and intelligence to their cultivation. They feet tlfat, in the increasing competition 
of the world, it is necessary to join education to practice, and although they do not 
think that a practical education in industrial science can ever of itself make manu¬ 
facturers, they are^utly convinced that when the scientific principles of manufac¬ 
tures are more thoroughly understood by practical men, they will better be able to 
apply them with advantage in their respective industries, and to promote economy 
and improvements in manufacturing processes. 

^ * From the Staffordshire Potteries. 

Your Memorialists are confidently of opinion, that a more extended and practical 
system of scientific education is necessary in this coimtry, a system which should 
offer on readily available temw to the industrial classes of England a much higher 
standard of productive acquirements than they now possess, and that ^mple facilities 
for a sound elementary education, in intimate connexion with, and adcompanied by, 
practical illustrations, alone are wanting to develop in our artists and artisans as 
large an amount of genius and talent as is evidenced in the best productions of the 
great continental emporiums, and also that such a development would greatly tend 
to the increase of oqr manufactures and commerce. 
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Exhibition, was in itself new, and original, and in its resulfe’ it 
hab been most Vemdrkable and interesting. 

Tliat elementary teachers were not generally able to avail 
themselves of the opportunities for improvement which this 
exhibition afforded, would have been a subject for lasting 
regret,* hfid not your Lordships determined to make it perma¬ 
nent. It is not unlikely to lead to the formation of similar 
museums on a smaller scale in some of our provincial towns ; 
an object to which the attention of Diocesan Boards of Educa¬ 
tion might perhaps with advantage be directed. 

A prize offered by the Society of Arts for the best cjise of 
mathematical instruments for the use of schools, and another 
for a box of colours having resulted in the production of 
instruments and colours excellently adapted to their use, and 
at a cost so low as to place them within the attainmept of the 
humblest-schools,! the society has offered prizes for a school 
microscope and a teacher's or student's microscope ;J; the cost of 
the former being limited to 10s. 6d. and of the latter to SI. 3s. 

Yom* Lordships having placed at my disposal the sum of 
100^. to procure, specimens of apparatus and diagrams for 


* I believe that it would be attended with ^reat advantage to teachers, if they 
could be placed in possession of the interesting catalogue of the Exhibition. 

t The cost of the box of instruments is 2s. 6d., and of the box of colours, l.s'. 
The maker of the former is Cronmire, Commercial-Road. 

f The following are'the conditions oh which the prizes are offered :— 

For a “school” microscope, to be sold to the public at a price not exceeding 
10s. ad. The societjf’s medal. 

To be a simple microscope, furnished with powers as low as those of a pocket- 
magnifier, for the purpose of otaCYving flowers, insects, &c., without dissection. 
The lenses should range from two inches to one-eighth of an inch; the focal 
adjustment to be by rack-work, extending sufficiently above the stage to allow a 
thick object to be brought under the lowest power. It should be furnished with 
plyers, a concave mirror, and an illuminated lens, also a live box, or, instead of it, 
two or three glass cells of different depths, a few slips of common glass, and a few 
pieces of thin glass for covers. *- 

Makers are requested to state at what additional price they will undertake to 
supply a doublet of one sixteenth or one twentieth of an inch, applicable to any 
instrument as above described. 

For a teacher’s or student’s microscope, to be sold to the public at a price not 
exceeding 3/. 3s. The society’s medal. 

’ To be a compound achromatic microscope, with two eye-pieces and two object- 
glasses, one magnifying 120 diameters with the lower eye-piece, thq other magni¬ 
fying JS diameters with the lower eye-piece. It should be furnished with a dia¬ 
phragm, having various sized openings, mirror, side illuminator, live hoi, forceps 
stage, and case. 

In the event of the medal being awarded, the Council is prepared to take 100 of 
the smaller, ajjd 50 of the larger microstopes, at the trade discount' 

The insyuments for which the medals shall have been awarded will be retained 
by the society as standards, and the successful competitors must enter into a gua¬ 
rantee to supply their microscopes at the foregoing prices, and of equal quality with 
those retained, and to change them if not fbnnd satisfactory. 
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adoption in training aehools, t liaVe expendM oif th^t gum 
m.i6a..2d:~* ■ ^ " 

* 1st In printed diagrams in ink from large wooden 
and coloured afterwards in water colours. " ' 

2nd. In a portion of the map of Asia, printed from wooden 
blocks and rollers in distemper, colours (ths process used ih 
printing paper-hangings hy machinery.) • 

3rd. In a school telescope. 

Tlie ex^rimeait for printing maps by the process used in the 
pl’inting m paper-hangings by machinery has, in my opinion, 
succeeded.* The advantages of this method, as compared with 
the ordinary one, lies, first, in the brightness and distinctness 
of the distempered colours used as compared with the ordinary 
method of printing the black lines with plates and colouring 
afterwards with water colours by hand; and, secondly, in the 
extreme cheapness with which, when the rollers are once made, 
the maps can be produced.]* The disadvantage lies in the 
prime cost of the rollers, of which one must be used for 
eveiy different colour. A great improvement has been intro¬ 
duced of late years in chart drawing by the use of what are 
called “ contour lines,” which represent to the eye very accu¬ 
rately the differences of surfiice level to the eye.j Each line 
follows upon the map a given level above that of the sea, and 
the successive lines represeht levels equi-distant above one 
another. Thus, seeking for the line which corresponds to the 
sea level, and counting the lines which intervene between it 
and the line passing through any given point, we can tell the 
elevation above the sea level of that point. “ Contour lines’s 
would be much more easily produced by the rollers used for 
distemper painting than the lines by Avhich mountain i-ange’ 
are represented in ordinary maps; and it would be an advan¬ 
tage that the line representing the sea level might be put in of 
a different colour from the rest. 


£ s. d. 

* For drawings - - - - .'5 0 0 

For woocfen blocks for diagrams - - 11 11 0 

For rollers and blocks for printing part of a 

map by machinery, in distemper colours - 1.3 2 6 

For a school telescope - - - 11 0 0 

Fo^carriage, &c. - - - - 0 2 8 


£40 16 2 

t Maps of twice the linear dimensions or four times the area of th® Irish maps, 
might, for instance, be printed in sheets (allowing for the expense bf paper and 
printing only), for 2s. each. 

I An example of a map of this kind, copied from a French chart of the country 
about Sebastopol, will be found in the number of the Quarterly Beview for 
December 1854. 
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The Work- The preparation of educational diagrams has been taken up 
^uSonai with gi-eat success by a society supported by voluntary con- 
institute. tributions, called the Working Man's Educational Institute.* 
Their diagrams, which are of a very large size, are printed on 
cloth from zinc plates, and coloured by the hand. The large sale 
which they Command has enabled the society to procure the 
services pf skilful draughtsm^, and nothing can be more 
excellent for their object than some of the geographical and 
historical series which they have produced. 

The Department of Practical Science of the'Ebard of Tra^e 
has, moreover, undertaken the production of diagrams for 
teaching practical science in schools, and when their series is 
completed notliing more will probably remain in respect to 
such diagi’ams to be done. 

aHonofthc Under these circumstances it has occurred to me that what 
remainder remains of your Lordships’ grant would be well applied for the 
the grant, opjgcts contemplated by you in making it, if it were offered 
through the medium of the Society of Arts as a Prize for some 
kind of scientific apparatus useful in schools ; and as the school 
telescope'f' which I have caused to be constructed, although in 
some respects a veiy good instrument, does not so far satisfy 
the conditions of economy, strength, steadiness, and durability, 
US to adapt it for use in elementaVy schools, perhaps I may be 
allowed to suggest that iOl. might be set apart as a Prize for 
the best school telescope, to be sold with its stand complete 
for such a sum not exceeding 51., as the committee to whom 
the Society of Arts will probably refer the awarding of this 
Prize, may determine. A second Prize of 201. may, I think, 
with advantage be offered for a school air-pump. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 

HenbV Moseley. 


To the Riffht Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


* The offices of the society are in King William Street, Strand, 
t It was made by Mr. Cooke, of York. 





Report, for the Year 1854, on the Church of England Traini/ng 
Schools fcr)' Schoolmistresses ; hy Her Mafesty’s Inspector of 
Schools, the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., «fec. 


My Lords, December 1864. 

During the months of April, May, June, and Septem¬ 
ber this year I was engaged in the inspections of the following 
institutions for training female teachers ;—Brighton, Chelten¬ 
ham, Derby, Gloucester and Bristol Training School at Fish¬ 
ponds, near Bristol; the Home and Colonial in Gray's Inn Road, 
London ; Norwich, Rochester, Diocesan Training school at 
Hockeril, Salisbury, Warrington, Whitelands, and York. All 
these institutions have been previously visited, and described 
in former reports, with the exception of the Gloucester and 
Bristol Training school, which was opened in the beginning of 
this year for the reception of students. In examining these 
schools I was assisted by H5r Majesty’s Inspectors of the dis¬ 
tricts in which they are situate, and the .special reports on them 
are based upon our joint observations. As in former years, we 
met the committees of management in every institution, and 
conferred with them, as also Avith the principals and teachers, 
on a great variety of points connected with the actual condition 
and future prospects of female ti'aining. 

The steady and continuous increase of these institutions is 
most remarkable. Before the year 1838 there was not a single 
institution in this country for the special training of school— 
mistre.sses. There are now eleven, not including the school at 
Truro, in Cornwall; five of these have been established since 
the year 1851, viz., Cheltenham, Derby, Rochester, Norwich, 
and Gloucester and Bristol. At Brighton and Salisbury, the 
establishments have been transferred from small and inconve¬ 
nient premises, to new buildings of considerable extent, and 
remarkable for the completeness of their arrangements. The 
buildings at .Whitelands, Warrington, and the Home and Colo¬ 
nial ha' 4 ^ also been greatly enlarged. At present there ia 
accommodation for 680 students in these institutions; I found 
538 in residence. Brighton,* Derby, Cheltenham, the Home 
and Colonial, and Whitelands had their full number*; York, 


* The students were in the old premises at the time of the inspection. 


X 
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Salisbury, and Rochester about two thirds of the number they 
could accommodate; at Warrington rather less than half the 
dormitories were occupied, but the applications for admission 
were increasing ; at Norwich, and Gloucester and Bristol, which 
supply accommodation for 100 students, only 22 were in resi¬ 
dence. There ia every reason to believe that most of these in- 
stitutiolfs will be filled in the course of another year. 

From this statement it appears that allo-wing two years for 
training, the actual supply of trained schoolmistresses amounts 
to 269, and that the possible supply, supposing all the institu¬ 
tions to be filled, cannot exceed 840 annually. There are not 
sufficient data to enable any man to say, what number of school¬ 
mistresses are actually required every year in this country ; 
but there are facts which prove that the demand far exceeds 
this supply. I have stated in former reports, and have the 
authority of the principals of all these institutions to repeat 
the statement, that the applications for teachers are continually 
increasing, and are far more numeroxis than they can meet. 
There is reason to believe that no less than 8,000 female 
teachers are employed in girls’, infants’, and mixed scliools con¬ 
nected with the Church of England, and although many* of 
these may be situate in poor districts, and offer an inadequate 
remuneration for a trained schoolmistress, yet a lai’ge propor¬ 
tion are only kept in an imperfect state, by the impossibility 
of procuring more efficient teachers. The girls’ schools actually 
inspected last year amounted to 1,079. The infants’ and 
mixed schools, of which by far the larger number ai’c under 
mistresses, to 2,122. In these it may be fairly assumed, that 
trained teachers would be generally employed if they could 
be had. 

These facts make it certain that too many institutions have 
not yet been established, and they make it probable that more 
may be required within a few years. 

The following TaWes show the income and expendititre 
of ten institutions during the present year.* 


• These accounts were made up and forwarded in January 1855. They did 
not reach me until this report was in the printers’ hand.s, and I liave therefore not 
been able to use them in this report. The accounts of Cheltenham cannot be 
separated from those of the male training school. Those from Salisbury have not 
yet been received. The income dees not include grants from the Committee of 
Council. * * 
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The number of officers in many institutions has been con¬ 
siderably increased within the last few years. The complete 
organization of a large training school is a matter of much 
diflSculty and expense. For sixty students, a chaplain, super¬ 
intendent, and three governesses are necessary, and if mode¬ 
rately remunerated, the cost of such a staff would amount to 
480?. Frgm the opposite Tables it will be seen that the actual 
expenditure under this head does not fall much short of this 
estimate. Seven training schools have permanent chaplains, viz. 
Whitelands, the Home and Colonial, Warrington, liochestej, 
Norwich, Derby, Gloucester and Bristol, and the duties of this 
officer are fairly provided for in other institutions. 

In almost every training school there is a resident super¬ 
intendent. The total number of governesses employed is 20, 
many of whom hold first-class certificates. This proportion 
is not sufficient; and I have taken especial pains to press 
upon the managers in many cases, the importance of increasing 
the number. The success of the .system depends mainly upon 
the care bestowed upon the students individually. The most 
able lectures given to large classes of students are of little 
permanent benefit, unless they are carefully recapitulated, 
and reproduced orally or in writing. These exercises cannot 
be properly revised without a ‘large j)roportionate number 
of well-trained governesses. The„manager.s are now generally 
aware of this fact, and the deficiencies still observable are 
to be attributed partly to inadequate pecuniary resoiu’ces, 
and partly to the difficulty of finding persons pro]>erly qualified 
by attainments and habits. I am of opinion that some change 
may be advantageously made in the examination of teachers 
appointed to these situations. 

The general progress of these institutions may be estimated 
by the total number of certificates obtained in each year since 

1847. 


— 

f 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

18.52. 

185.3. 

18.>4.» 

Whitelands 



21 

20 

24 

31 

<yf> . 

29 

CO 

84 

Brightijn 






2 

1 

5 

7 

<> 

Cheltenham 





5 

15 

15 

22 

3S 

445 

Derby 







_ 

(> 

14 

18 

Home and Colonial 





8 

20 

37 

41 

50 

r>(» 

Salisbury 



8 

6 

0 

5 

10 

10.. 

18 

32 

■\Varrinffton 




2 

5 

14 

13 

13 

20 

35 

Yorl« and Ripon 



— 

1, 

7 

8 

9 

7 

r'j 

11 

Truro 









1 

— 

Horwffch - 








_ 

9 

9 

Rochester 








_ 

13 

34 

Bristol - , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

- 


0 




29 

3C 

55 

104 

107 

142 

254 

328 
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Tliere can be no doubt that so regular an increase in the 
number of candidates, and in the proportion of successful to 
unsuccessful candidates, is a sure indication of progress in the 
intellectual training of the students. It corresponds remark¬ 
ably with the external growth of the institutions, with the 
annual increase of grants made by your Lordships, and with 
the improved organization of the several institutiens, as re¬ 
corded in previous reports. It may further be regarded as a 
proof, that tlie examination-papers during the last few years 
iRive geudl-ally been well adapted to the course of studies. 

These results depend, moreover, as I shall presently have 
occasion to show, upon a general and* very marked improve¬ 
ment in those subjects of instruction which §,11 persons must 
adiiut are most important for the teachers of elementary 
schools. 

In the report of last year, I submitted to your Lordships 
varioiis considerations tending to prove that a course of two 
years' training is indispensable to the formation of a good 
schoolmistres.s, not only in the case of those young persons 
who enter the Normal .schools without any special preparation, 
but also of tho.se Avho have pa.s.sed through the regular period 
of ap])renticeshi]) in elerncytary schools. Since that time, 
your Lordships have passed Minutes, which the managers of 
the training colleges have Accepted Avith much satisfaction, 
making it all but imperative on candidates to remain two 
years. This will affect the arrangement of the pupil’s studies 
to a considerable extent, more e.specially in those institutions 
Avhere it has hitherto been customary to give only one year’s 
ti’aining. I have conferred with the committees of manage- 
ment and with the principal officers in each institution this 
ye.ar,' in order t<J ascertain their intentions, and to collect tjie 
results of their expei-ience. I have also compared very care- 
fvdly the re.sults of ])revious examinations in every subject, 
and collected, partly from my OAvn revision of a large number 
of ])apers during several years, and partly from the recorded 
marks and opinions of my colleagues, a variety of facts which 
suggest importanit inferences. On each .subject I now propose 
to make a few remai-ks,—^1, on the actual and comparative 
proficiency of the candidates in different years .and in different 
institutions • 2, on the positive and relative value of each sub¬ 
ject to <ifT;choolmistress, and on the extent to which it may be 
advantageously carried ; and, 3, on the modifications which 
it may appear desirable to introduce into the exaipination, 
and the mode of estimating the results. 

Taking the general results of the last examination at Christ¬ 
mas 1853, I find this proportion of marks given for each of 
the principal subjects : — 
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Excellont, 
good. Or fiiir. 

Moderate, 
im^rfect, or 
railuro. 

Holy Scripture ... 

227 

80 

Catechism, Jiithurgy, &c. 

228 

79 

- - - - 

250 

57 

Arithmetic - - - • - 

227 

80 

Domestic Economy 

226 

81 

English History _ - . 

168 


Geography ... 

148 

159 ' 

School Management 

180 

127 


The correspondence between the marks on the live subjects 
which stand first on the list is remarkable. The papers were 
revised by different Inspectors, and this table presents perfectly 
independent results. 

I proceed to consider each subject in detail. 


Religious Knowledge. 

The following table shows the comparative results of the 
examinations in five successive years. 




Holt 

SCEIPICKES. 


Catechism, I'k-vykii-uook:, 
AN1> CUCJICJI UlSTOltY. 


Years. 


Kxoellont, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
iiniierlcft, or 
failure. 

Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

IModi-ratc, 
iinpei'foct, or 
failure. 

1849 



22 

122 

59 

85 

1850 

- 

- 

117 

58 

115 

(JO 

1851 

- 

- 

125 

88 

58 

157 

1852 

- 

- 

191 

81 

179 

S3 

1855 

• 

- 

227 

80 

228 

7D 


These two papers in each year have been revised by different 
Inspectors. In three out of five years the results have been 
almost identical. With one exception, that of the paper on 
the Catechism in 1851, the progress since 1849 has been con¬ 
tinuous and very satisfactory. It may safely be affirmed that 
every certificated teachei' who lias obtained good marks at 
these examinations possesses an accurate knowledge of the 
text of Holy Scripture, and that she has been well instructed 
on the practical and doctrinal teaching of our Church, as 
conveyed in its authorized formularies. A fair proportion 
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have, moreover, a general knowledge of the leading events of 
Church history. 

^ Tlie comparative proficiency of the students in each institu¬ 
tion is shown by the following table, which also gives the 
number of candidates, and the average time of their training. 

Comparative Results of the last Examination in Holy Scripture. 


• 

• • 

Excellent 

or 

good. 

1 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect 

or 

failure. 

Total 
Number 
of Candi¬ 
dates. 


B 

• 

Brighton 

1 

5 



6 

1 


Cheltenham 

1,5 

19 

17 

3 

54 

1 

35V 

Hcrby 

7 

13 

% 

1 

24 

1 

6i 

Home and Colonial 

16 

2% 

17 

2 

69 

1 

2f 

Norwich 

4 

6 



10 

1 

jS 

Rochester - 

7 

5 



1 12 

1 


Salisbury - 

10 

13 

10 

2 

35 

1 

64? 

Warrinj^on 

8 

9 

8 

- 

25 

1 

84* 

Whitclands 

33 

22 

15 

— 


1 

m 

York and Ripon 

5 

5 

1 

1 

12 

1 

64 


From this table, wliich I earnestly commend to the consi¬ 
deration of the principals cff training schools, it appears that 
three institutions, Brighton, Rochester, and Norwich, of which 
the latter had not been opened two years, presented no can¬ 
didate who obtained a lower mark than “ fair” for Holy 
Scripture ; that of ninet^"-five candidates from Warrington 
and Whitclands, none were niarkc<l as “ imperfect” or 
" failure and that more than one-third of the whole obtained 
marks, wliich imply that difficult questions in this paper were 
answered to the entire satisfaction of the examiner. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of this 
subject. The managers and the studejits are alike aware that 
an accurate knowledge of the written Word of God is the 
first rcipiisite for a schoolmistress ; that a deficiency in that 
knowledge woidd indicate, in persons possessing such advan¬ 
tages of early teaching, a radical inditference to sacred things ; 
and that it is incomparably the most effective instrument for* 
dev(doping*their mental faculties, as well as their spiritual 
atfcctioifs. There is happily no question raised ujion this 
point. Nor can it be doubted, comparing the results of the 
examination in religious and .secular .subjects, that the standard 
of attainment has been fairly adjusted. The papers have 
not been too difficult ; they have given sufficient scope to the 
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most advanced candidates, and sufficient opportunities to all 
who possessed a sound though less comprehensive knowledge. 
The only question is, whether it would be advisable to set 
two sets of papers, corresponding with a graduated coui'se of 
lectures extending over two years. 

Considering these facts, I am unwilling to propose any 
great change. I”do not find that the principals are generally 
disposed to adopt a distinct course of lessons for the students 
in the first and in the second yeaz’. The classification according 
to proficiency, which is essential for lectures, cloesriiot at all 
correspond with that according to seniority. The Queen’s 
scholars, and indeed most of the students, have pas.sed through 
the entire course previously, and require frequent examination, 
recapitulation, See., ivither than a distinct scries of lessons. 
They are, or they ought to be, generally speaking, conversant 
with the Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the chief histo¬ 
rical books of the Old Testament, the Messianic prophecies, and 
also with the history and contents of the Prayer-book,—sub¬ 
jects upon which they are periodically examined during the 
five years of their appz’enticeship. The examination at the 
end of each year should be adapted to that amount of know¬ 
ledge about the utility of which there is no question, and 
which has been jzroved by repeatAl trials to Ize really .attained. 
At the last, and at former examijiations, a large proportion of 
the most complete and satisfactory papers were worked by 
students who had been only one year under instruction. This 
was the case with the twelve candidates from Rochester, of 
whom seven obtained the highe.st, and the remaining five 
satisfactory marks. The only modification which appears 
desirable will be the extension of the supplemeutary portion 
of the examination-paper. 

Arithmetic, &c. 

Comparative RE.'»ULT.s,of the Exa.mi.vation.s in AniTn.METic for 

Five Years. 


Year. 

good, or fair. 

Wodcrato 
or 1 

imperfect. 

Failure. 

Total. 

1849 


. 

47 

78 

19 

•®144 

185T) 

- 

- 

43 

105 

27 

175 

1851 

- 

- 

76 

103 

36 

215 

1852 

- 

. 

68 

112 

96 

276 

1853 

■ 


! 227 

71 

9 

307 
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CoMPAKATivE RESULTS of the last Examikation, Christmas, 1863. 


• 

Excellent 

or 

good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect 

or 

failure. 

! 

^ Candidates. 

* 

Brighton 


5 

1 

• 

1 

6 

Cheltenham - 

10 

23 

11 

10 

• 54 

Derby - - - 

3 

9 

8 

4 

24 

Home and Colonial 

13 

37 

7 

2 

59 

Norwich ^ - 

2 j 

5 

2 

1 

10 

Rochester 

2 ! 

8 

1 

1 

12 

Salisbury 

4 

13 

6 

12 

35 

Warrington - 

5 

15 

2 

3 

25 

AVhitelands - 

18 

47 

2 


70 

York and Ripon 

2 

G 

4 

— 

12 


From these tables it* appears that the improvement since 
1849 has been continuons, with the exception of one year, 
1852 ; and it would seem that the failure then had a great 
effect upon the teachers and sttidents. The results of the last 
examination indicate a most remarkable increase in the effi¬ 
ciency of the instruction. The improvement, moreover, has 
been general. In three institutions only,—Salislaury, Derby, 
and Clicltenliam,—-the projJbrtion of “good”marks to the total 
is still unsatisfactory. Oipitting them, we find that 206 out 
of 236 produced “good” or “fair” papers. 

This result proves that the standard of ^attainment is one 
wliich the vast majority of the students can reach with proper 
exertions. The examination-pajier last Christmas was cer¬ 
tainly not more difficult than in former yeai’s, and the revision 
was entrusted to an experienced Inspector, thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the sid)ject. At Whitelands, out of seventy 
candidates, only five obtained lower marks than “ fair,” *with 
an average training of two ye.ars ; at Dochester the proportion 
was ten to two, with an average training of one'year. So far 
as reg.'uds the candidates’ i)Owers, it ^oidd therefore be quite 
safe, if it were desirable, to propose (questions of greater diffi- 
cidty, or even to introduce higher bi’anches of arithmetic. 

I am, liowever, clearly of opinion that all objects which are 
really worth contending for will be accomplished, if papers, 
sucli as haye hitherto been proposed are worked Avith increasing 
Buccesii, They involve a thorough knowledge of all that can 
possibly be needed by a schoolmistress, and are sufficient to 
excite the candidates to great exertion, and to encourage 
habits of close attention, accuracy, and thoughtfulness; but 
some modification in the form and arrangement of this paper 
may be advantageously introduced. The attention of the 
principals has been especially called to the importance of in- 
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structing students in decimals, with reference to the conversion 
of money, weights, and measures to an unifoi’m system. In 
all these institutions regular instruction is now given in this, 
which, for the future, will form a permanent subject of examina¬ 
tion.* • 

, Grammar. 

Comparative Results of the Examinations in Grammar. 


Ycara. 

Kxccllont, 
^oo(i, or fair. 

Modenitc, 
imporfeot, or , 
failure. 

IS49 - - - * - 

29 

■■I 

1850 - - - - 

90 


1851 - - - - 

84 


1852 ... - 

90 


1853 - - - - 

250 . 

■■ 


Results of the Examination of 1853. 


! 

1 

Kxccllent or ; 
good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect or 
failure. 

Brighton - 






Cheltenham 

- 

3 


9 

2 

Derby 

- 

2 


11 

- 

Home and Colonial 

- 

4 


8 

10 

Norwich - 

• 

— 


— 

— 

Rochester - 


. 5 

7 

— 

— 

Salisbury - 

- 


22 

10 

3 

AVarrington 

- 

3 

22 

— 

— 

AVhitelands 

- 

6 

Cl 

3 

tt 

York and Ripon 



11 

1 



In no subject was improvement more needed, in none has 
it been more remarkable within the last year. Tiie number 
of unsatisfactory pajiers is reduced since 1849 from 105, upon 
a total of 134, to 57, uppn a total of 307 ; while the number 
of “good” or “fair” papers upon the same totals has increased 
from 29 to 250. This is not entirely owing to the introduc¬ 
tion of Queens’s scholars ; for the result of. the Christmas 
examination in 1852, wlicn they bore nearly the same propor¬ 
tion to the entire number of candidates, was far less satis¬ 
factory. I attribute it to tlie increased exertions of the 
teachers, to the growing conviction that the subjeotf must 
receive more attention, and to the improved system which has 
been generally introduced. The attention of students was 
formerly distracted by reference to a variety of grammars, 
based upon different principles. At present, most institutions 
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adhere to a single text-book, and give whatever additional 
information they consider necessary in oral lectures. Much 
remains to be done, in order to simplify and explain the laws 
of language, and to divest the subject of technical terms, which 
are formidable obstacles even to the classical student, and a 
source of indescribable confusion and perplexity to young 
women, acquainted with no other language but theii^own. 

I cannot, however, look without some apprehension at the 
results even gf the last examination, confirmed and tested as 
tiiey have? been by my inquiries in this year’s tour of inspec¬ 
tion. Only twenty-three papers were entirely satisfactory, 
and the vast increase in fair parsing does not indicate a 
thorough.perception of the laws which regulate the construc¬ 
tion of language. Unless the exercises of the students in 
college arc carefully revised, and the number of teachers 
engaged in this duty sOmewhat increased, the improvement 
is not unlikely to pass away. It will be remarked that nearly 
all the papers with low marks came from Cheltenham, the 
Home and Colonial, Derby, and Salisbury. The attention of 
the managers will of course be directed to the causes of this 
comparative deficiency. Having taken pains to examine the 
students in many institutions orally, I am glad to say that 
I, and those of my colleagues who assisted me in the several 
districts, found them generaUy better instructed in the analysis 
of sentences than in any former year. I jiiust especially record 
our satisfixetion with the improvement at Salisbury and Derby, 
and with the intelligence of the students at York, Rochester, 
Warrington, and Norwich. 

I .am of opinion th.at the form of the examination-paper 
on this subject may bo sufiiciently modified, without altering 
the stand.ard, which I believe to be generally approved. 

I regret very much that some steuidard work of English 
literature has not been agreed upon as a special subject of 
examination in each year. 

Domestic Economy. 

CoMi’ABATivE Re.sui.ts of the Examinations in Domestic Economy, 
* since 18 ih. 


icar. 

• 

Excellent, 
ffood, or I'air. 

Moderate, 

or 

lailun.*. 

1849 - - - - 

72 

72 

1850 - - . - 

83 

75 * 

1851 - - . - 

97 

118 

1352 - - - - 

208 

65 

1853 - - - - 

226 

81 
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Comparative Result of the Examination of the Training Schools 

at Christmas, 1853. 






Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
iinpcrtVct, or 
failure. 

Total. 


Brighton 



. 

5 

1 

6 

Cheltenham 

- 

- 

- 

40 

14 

54 

llerby 

- 

- 

- 

15 

9 

24 

Home and Colonial 

• 

- 

- 

50 

9 

59 

Norwich 

- 

. 

- 

10 

— 

10 

Rochester - 

- 

- 

- 

10 

o 

12 

Salisbury - 

- 

- 

- 

13 

22 

35 

Warrington 

- 

- 

- 

19 

6 

25 

Whitelands 

- 

• 

- 

59 

11 

70 

York and Kipon 

• 


*• 

5 

7 

12 


The improvement in this suliject has also been continuous 
since 1849, with the exception of one 3 ^ear, 1851. It has, in 
fact, been much greater than the numbers in the table indi¬ 
cate ; the questions have gradually been made more searching, 
and the answers have contained more accurate as well as 
more extensive information. It is jierfectly true that the 
results do not coivespond with tile comparative attainments 
of candidates in practical housekeeping. The papers from 
institutions where no special instruction is given are some¬ 
times better than those trom others where great attention has 
been given to the subject. Indeed, the goodness of the answers 
depends more upon good sense, general information, and habits 
of observation, than uyion the system of training in each 
institution. But all this may be admitted without any dis¬ 
paragement to the effect of written examinations. It is mainly 
because such examination is known to be regarded as indis¬ 
pensable to success, that a complete s^dlabus has been formed, 
and a course of lectures given, as I believe, without an excep¬ 
tion, in every institutioli. And I have reason to know that 
a large proportion of students spend much time in collecting 
interesting and useful infoiination from books on this subject. 
The study of common things,* which has lately been urged 
with so much earnestness by many distinguished persons, has 
taken this direction in most institutions, and many valuable 
lessons on matters touching the health, comfort, and personal 


• In all n«y early reports upon the training institutions, beginning -with that 
upon Salisbury in 1847, the study of “ common things ” (i.c. practical knowledge 
of all matters connected with housekeeping and the objects that surround people in 
ordinary life) was strongly pressed upon the attention of managers. 
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habits of the industrial classes, have been given, in my hearing, 
to attentive classes of girls. I do not propose to make any 
alteration of importance in the form of this paper. 


English History. 

Comparative Results of the Examinations in’ENOLisii History 

since 1849. * 


• 

Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
imperfect, or 
failure. 

1849 . . - - 

33 

— 

4850 - - - 

109 


1851 - - - - 

129 


1852 - - - - 

139 


1853 - - - . - 

168 

139 j 


Comparative Result of the Examination of the Training Schools 

at Christmas, 185.4. 


— 

Excellent or 
good. 

j Fair. 

1 

Moderate. 

Imperfect or 
failure. 

Brighton - - - 


3 

! 3 


Cheltenham 

2 • 

18 

i 11 

23 

Derby - - - 

1 

14 

6 

3 

Home and Colonial - 

3 

13 

13 

i 30 

Norwich - - - 

- 

8 

! 2 

• — 

Rochester 

— 

5 

7 

- 

Salisbury - - - 

2 

1 16 

8 

i 9 

Warrington 

9 

14 

2 

— 

Whitelands 

IS 

37 

11 

10 

York and Itipon 

4 

6 

1 

1 

i 

39 

129 

64 

76* 


From these tables it appears that a^reat improvement has 
taken place since 1849; and that it was began immediately 
after, and probably in consequence of that examination. The 
largest proportion of satisfactory papers was in 18.50 ; since 
then it has remained nearly stationary, not much exceeding 
one half of the entire number of candidates. 

The mstitutions which have done best in this subject are 
Warrington, Whitelands, York, and Norwich. The papers 
from Warrington, especially, have been favourably noticed by 
the examiners during the last three years. At Cheltenham 
and the Home and Colonial the progress is very unequal; 
while some students have given satisfactory proofs of a general 
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and accurate knowledge of history, a large proportion in both 
institutions have evidently neglected the subject altogethei-. 

These results accord entirely with my own observation. It 
is exceedingly difficult to arrange the work of a large institu¬ 
tion so as to give a good course of lessons on history with less 
than two years’ training. At Cheltenham and the Home and 
Colonialjthe average time of the candidates little exceeded one 
year. It ought, however, to be admitted, that every school¬ 
mistress should be well grounded in some good text-book of 
English history. The Queen’s scholars canno't hv.ve passed 
through their .apprenticeship uninformed in the general facts 
which form p.art of their examination from the third year and 
onwards. And although it may not be practicable to go 
through the whole pei'iod, even in outline, all candidates 
ought to be prepared to answer easy questions at the end of 
the first year. I am further of opinion that one consider.able 
portion of history should form the subject of series of lectures 
for the more advanced students. Until last year, the training- 
schools came to a general understanding' among themselves as 
to the period to be selected, but the arrangement has not been 
found to work well; and, after consulting all the principals, I 
have undertaken to adopt a different course, Avhich, it m.ay be 
hoped, will be satisfactory to theln, and secure better results. 

The paper should be in two parts :— 

1. The first part in four sections, e.aeh with three qiiestions. 

All these questions should be strictly elementary, such as 

can be answered by any student who has read c.arefully the 
ordinary text-books used in girls’ schools. 

2. The second part in three or four sections. 

Each section should contain four questions on one great 
period of English history, some of these questions with 
especial reference to biography. 

Geography. 

Comparative Results of the Examinations in Geography, from 

1849 to 1853 inclusive. 













CoMPAKATivE Results, of the Examination, Chtisimas, 1853. 



Eicellont, 
good, or fair. 



Brighton - 
Cheltenham - 
Derby 

Home and Colonial 
tforwich -• 
Rochester 
Salisbury - 
Warrington 
Whitelanda 
York and Ripon 


In these tables, tlie most striking fact is the extreme irregu¬ 
larity and uncertainty of the results, whether we consider the 
different years, or the different institutions. 

I have frequently stated my opinion, that the subject is 
really taught well in most institutions. The lectures are - 
excellent at the Home and Colonial, Whitelands, and Chelten¬ 
ham ; the time allowed rfbr study is quite sufficient, the 
students are interested in the lessons, generally possess a fair 
amount of elementai’y knowledge on theii' entrance, and give' 
better lessons in the practising schools on this than on any 
other subject. I believe that the unsatisfactory results are 
simply to be attributed to the difiiculty of ascertaining their 
knowlege on a subject embracing so great a variety of facts. 

1 his difficulty may be to some extent obviated by a different 
arrangement of the examination paper, and a clear under¬ 
standing between the examiners and the institutions as to ■y/hat 
amount of proficiency will be considered satisfactory. 

School Management. 

Results of the Examinations since 1849 . 


Years. 

# 

* 

Exccllontj 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
imperfect, or 
failure. 

1849 .... 

40 

104 

1850 - - . _ 

114 

60 

1851 - . . . 

111 

93 * 

1852 - - . . 

179 

93 

1853 - • • 

180 

•127 
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Comparative Results of the Examination, Christinas, 1853. 


— 

Excellent or 
good. 

1 

Fnir. 

1 -Moderate. 

Imperfect or 
failure. • 

Brighton - 


4 

2 

_ 

Cheltenham 

. 10 

21 

21 

2 

Derby - , - 

2 

12 

8 

2 

Home and Colonial - 

•8 

36 

15 

- 

Norwich - - - 

1 

9 

- 

' - 

Rochester 

- 

7 

5 . 

- 

Salisbury 

- 

11 

13 

.. 11 

Warrington 

1 

7 

16 

1 

Whitelands 

18 

25 

24 

3 

York and Kipon 

1 

7 

3 

1 

- « -- 


These results indicate a general improvement, but not so 
great as might reasonably be expected, considering tlie para¬ 
mount importance of the subject, the ability of the lecturers, 
and the peculiar advantages of professional training enjoyed 
by the Queen’s scholars, who in the last two years bore so 
large a proportion to the total number of candidates. 

The comparative inefficiency of the instruction in some 
institutions as shown by the second table is attributable to 
causes adverted to in special reports, which have been sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of the respective committees of 
management. 

In this subject I would propose in future to set two distinct 
sets of papers. The first paper to contain four sets of questions 
on methods of teaching elementary subjects, on the manage¬ 
ment of classes, • on the use of apparatus, and on notes of 
lessons. The second paper for students of the second year on the 
principles of teaching ; on school organization, and on notes of 
lessons. 

Industrial Work .—1 see no reason to propose any alteration. 
All students at their entrance should be able to make a shirt, 
and I am informed by the matrons that if they can cut one 
out correctly, and finish it neatly, they may be considered as 
sufficiently expert needlewomen. 

Vocal Music .—It is a general impression that there should 
be a mucli larger proportion of elementary questions in this 
paper, but I have referred the subject to others more competent 
to form an opinion. This remark applies also to the^written 
questions on drawing. 

Reading .—In each institution tliis year I have heard the 
students read prose and verse. I am satisfied that unless they 
lose their self-possession, and fail to do themselves justice, a 
very large proportion will obtain high marks at the next 
examination. 



- ■ -■■■;•■:•-;'''"i-^'-;'-' •‘-'.bjr STUDjeNTO;-"'■•■"''■“'/ •■■''■' 

; ' tionK^watiye Results df the lait l^anfiihation. 




— 

'S ' ■ 

■g 

11 

s 

1 

Fair. 

1 

Moderate. 

Percentage. 

s 

•fc 

Brighton - . - ' 



4 

56-66 

2 

33-33 


' . 

Cheltenham ' - 

18 

.33-33 

30 

5.5 • 55 

6 

11-11 



Derby 

5 

20-83 

18 

75-00 

1 

4-00 



Home and Colonial 

27 


29 

49-15 

, 3 

5-08 

. — 

— 

Norwich 

3 

30-00 

6 

60-00 

1 

10-00 


— 

Rochester - ‘ 

■2 

16-66 

10 

83-34 


— 


' — 

Salisbury 

14 

40-00 

16 

45-71 

5 

4 -20 

— 


Warrington 

18 

72-00 

6 

24-00 

1 

4-00 


— 

Whitelands - 

23 

32 • 08. 

35 

50-00 

1 

1-22 

11 

15-70 

York and Ripon - 

1 

8-33 

8 

66-67 

1 

8-33 

2 

16-60 


This table represents the judgment of ten Inspectors upon 
lessons averaging about twenty minutes, given in their presence 
by the candidates to classes of some twenty or thirty children. 
It wotdd obviously be unfair to draw very stringent conclu¬ 
sions as to the comparative eiliciency of the institutions from 
such data, although the results correspond to a greater extent 
than I should have expected with my own observations. 

Professional Training .—In last year’s report I entered 
fully upon various points connected with this special' work of 
training institutions; viz., the thorough instruction of the 
students in the principles and^art of teaching. The teachers of 
training schools, whom I consulted during this year’s toSr 6f'’ 
inspection, generally concur in the following observations. 

Elementa't'y Methods .—The first, and if well understood by 
the teacher, the easiest work of a training school, is to make 
each student practically conversant with the method of teach¬ 
ing every subject of elementary instruction. Last year I stated 
what I Considered to be requisite for the accomplishment of 
this object. I wijl now state what is actually done. 

In most institutions a master or mistress of method has a 
written syllabus, containing minute directions for every detail 
of instruction in elementary schools. PoAions of this syllabtis 
are read iji the form of lectures, with suitable comments and 
illustrations. They are then written out by the students^ ’ 
either from memory or from dictation, which, in a subj^fc 
reqdiring so much exactness, appears to be the better‘systeW.- 
I have this year recommended the teachers to exohail^ ’(^pi^^ 
of the syllabus, used by them respectively. This njajr'J 
gradually to the adoption of certain complete systernktitf tyf 
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although an. entire uniformity is not to be expected, con¬ 
sidering the radical differences of opinion, and consequently 
in method between the followers of Fesi^ozzi, Stowe, Bell, 
Lancaster, and other writers on education. At Cheltenham, 
the Home and Colonial, Warrington, and Whitelands, one 
officer is specially, although not exclusively, engaged in this 
work ; Brighton, Derby, Norwich, and Rochester, have each a 
good syllabus, and arrangements are generally maide to supply 
what has hitherto been a desideratum in other institutions. 

The still more important question as to the practical worldng 
out of the respective systems cannot yet be answered in so 
satisfactory a manner., I regret to say, that there appears to 
be little hope that committees of management will act gene¬ 
rally upon the suggestion which I, and my colleague the 
Rev. H. Moseley, have so frequently urged upon their considera¬ 
tion. Only one institution has a model school strictly speaking, 
that is, a school distinct from the practising school, in which 
the best system of organization and method can be exem¬ 
plified and presented to the students as a model for their 
imitation. In some localities it would be difficult, in others 
perhaps impossible, to collect a sufficient number of children to 
fill both a practising and a model school, but I adhere to my 
opinion, and indeed am more confirmed in it by every year's 
additional obseiwation, that it ought be regarded as an all but 
indispensable adjunct to a training institution. 

Proceeding to the question of what is done in the practising 
schools, I find a wide diversity of system in the employment 
of students. .There are not many institutions in which the 
students spend sufficient time in the schools to become 
thoroughly conversant with the details of method. The 
practice varies ; at Whitelands, for instance, each student passes 
upon an average eight weeks in the school in the course of 
the year ; in some it would appear that scarcely four weeks 
are so employed. With a general system of two years' training 
there will be less temptation to curtail the time devoted to 
this essential portion of the student's work. 

Before a student gives lessons on any subject, it should be 
ascertained whether *she thoroughly understands what she is 
about to teach, and can give a clear and detailed account of the 
management of her class during the lesson. I fear that this is 
not generally done with sufficient care and minuteness, and 
that in some instances, the students receive either contradic¬ 
tory or unsystematic directions from the teacher of method, 
and the mistress of the practising school. When I have 
believed this to be the case, I have brought it under the notice 
of the principals and committee of management, who must, of 
course, desire that the system they have adopted should b6 
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practically carried out. An alteration which I haye proposed 
in the mode of ascertaining the skill of the first year’s candi¬ 
dates after tlje Christmas examination, may have some ten¬ 
dency to correct this evil, but it must depend mainly upon 
the exertions of the local superintendents. 

The lessons given by the students, after such previous pre¬ 
paration, ought to be carefully watched, and to be regularly 
criticised by the teacher of method. In institutions where 
that officer is^not too much occupied by other conflicting 
duties, this appears to be done effectively ; in others, it is 
recognized to be a function of the office ; in some, it appears to 
be systematically neglected. I am convinced that it is quite 
useless to §et students to practise teaching in a class unless 
their defects are 3.early pointed out immediacy after school 
hours, and the suggestions then made, together with practical 
exemplifications, be recoi"ded in a note book. It is mainly 
because this important duty requires much time and atten¬ 
tion, that I consider a teacher of method to be necessary in 
all training schools. In small institutions the mistress of the 
practising school may do th^work herself, provided she has an 
efficient assistant for the ordinary schodl business, but in all 
institutions where the number of resident students exceeds 
thirty, I believe that the time* of such an officer wovdd be fully 
employed in giving lectures on this subject, in correcting 
exercises, and in directing, superintending, and afterwards 
criticising the students’ lessons. 

The preceding observations apply to class-teaching, in which 
I believe there has hitherto been a general want of practical 
instruction. There is no such complaint to be made with 
regal'd to the collective lessons. The attention of teachers has 
been directed to these, and with very remarkable success. I 
have this year, as usual, heard lessons in every institution, 
delivered by students after previous preparation, criticised by 
their fellow-students, and afterw^ds reviewed by the teachers. 
The remarks in former reports, upon fhe ability with which 
tliese lessons are generally conducted, might be repeated, with 
this addition, tha,t I and my colleagues have had the satisfac¬ 
tion of recording a favourable opinion of the progress in some 
institutions where some deficiency had been previously noted. 
We were efi^ecially struck by the modesty, and apparent 
absence self-consciousness, of many students who managed 
children with great skill, and .delivered tlieir lessons with 
much animation and talent. 

The preceding remarks apply chiefly to the details of 
method, although it is obvious that the lectures on the routine 
of school work, and the criticisms upon lessons, give ample 
opportunities to .explain and inculcate the principles upon 

Y 2 



. ihe. method? dep^t «*wl, i«d«^ ooa!^l!| 

of sudi as,fi»yie 

from the tenoTiOf tiboserl?fltur??;’vlu9biIJt!pBf^ 
tage of attending this year, those Qpppz^niu%^ are |p 

good aoeounh . Within^t^ lon^^jl^e we jnay jexp^^ 
complete treatise apoh the art of teacIupg^,jaot^Uhg .]ap^ 

eKtmmeous theories, hut the spontaneous apdiipj^i^^ 
cf pcaerical experience, guided and coj3:ecte4^y;»ofex:ep!i^7,^ 
ascertained principles of mental science. ? 

It has been suggested that works on moral phij^phy,. on 
the mental faculties, on the physiolo^cal as well as spiritual 
peculiarities and development of humanity, especially in young 
children, might be advantageously placed the h^nds of the 
most intelligent studenta I have, howevei*, long been con¬ 
vinced that there is no book sufficiently concise and simple, 
and recognized geperally as sound? in principle, to be safely 
recommended. And I am further of opinion, that although 
the teachers of method ought to be conversant with the best 
works on the subject, and that such works should form part of 
the library in each institution, .the lecturers will be more 
likely to perplex thall to enlighten the minds of the students, 
unless they succeed in divesting these subjects of all technical 
peculiarities, entirely avoid all reference to controversial ques¬ 
tions, and carefully adapt their hissons to the capacity of their 
pupils. With these cautions, which may appear too obvious 
to require notice, hut which are often overlooked, a course of 
such lectures might be very useful. 

Another question, of more immediate and practical urgency, 
is that connected with the general organization of schools. I 
cannot say that enough is done to instruct the students 
thoroughly in this subject; and so far as I can. judge from the 
papers on school management which I have revised during 
the last four years, there is a general want of clear views and 
accurate information. It appears to me that in every insti¬ 
tution the students should have the model of a girl's school, 
perfectly arranged, with the best apparatus, and with a time¬ 
table carefully constructed, showing exactly the distribution 
of the teaching power at any given hour, and the exact mode 
of the employment of the principal teacher and her assistants.* 
Some models in the late Educational Exhibition are well 
adapted for this purpose ; and it would be inexcnsabie if any 
institution fail to supply wjiat is at present a too general 
deficiency. 

But i't is not sufficient to show students what can he done 
in a school built on the best principles, and perfect in its arrange- 


X haye prepared aacb a time-table. 
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parallel desks, the gallery, the desk df the mistress, or the forms, 
m Accordance with the model which they have studied in the 
training school. The lessons on school organization should, 
then, include a cojnplefce series of practical instructions, illus¬ 
trated by large diagrams, drawings, and models, showingthem 
liow to make use of all tolerable school-rooms, so as to secure 
those results which alonfe prove the efficiency of a school. 
These lectures will have the immense advantage Of teaching 
students to discriminate between essentials and non-essentials, 
to cast off the pedantry of mere routine, and to acquire a cer¬ 
tain flexibility of action, perfectly compatible with fixed prin¬ 
ciples and completeness of system. I have frequently found 
teachers utterly at a loss to grganize a school in rooms which, 
for all pr^tical purposes, were as convenient aa the best 
models exhibited this year at St. Martin’s Hall. 

The subject of professional training is of such paramount 
importance, that I have not hesitated to recur to points which 
have been discussed in previous reports, the more especially as 
the value of any remarks depends mainly upon their being 
the results of repeated observation and conference with those 
persons whose time and attention are exclusively directed to 
educational questions. 

Industrial Training .—The extent to which a system ‘of 
industrial training shordd be introduced is a point upon which 
the managers of these institutions are by no means , agreed. 
In some the students pass some time in the kitchen and laun¬ 
dry, attend to their own rooms, clean their own shoes, keep small 
gardens in order, and receive instructions regulaidy from the 
matron Or superintendent. I am informed, and have reason to 
believe, that such employment has a very happy effect upon 
the manners and characters of students. That they do thus 
acquire lauowledge that will be of practical benefit, and habits 
most valuable to the teachers of poor girls, cannot be questioned, 
and with a two years’ residence, it can be done without in¬ 
terfering with their professional "training. 

I cannot conclude this part of my report without adverting 
briefly to a question of vital importance to the whole system 
of female training. It is often asked, whether the young 




__edu<&ted 

e^Sent schoolmistresses. I believe 
vourable to the system originate partly ixfc< ittafep»fleate<l 
judices against the progress of education, and. jw^ly in want 
of fair allowance for wie peculiarly trying circumstances in 
which most of the younger teachers are placed. But cases 
of failure'in efficiency are by no means common, and in moral 
conduct they are extremely rare, as I have ascertained* from 
the reports of my colleagues, and from the principals and 
managers of all the training-schools. I have ample reason to 
believe, and feel bound to state my opinion, that as a clkss, 
the schoolmistresses who have been trained since 1839 have 
won the general confidence and esteem both of schoohnanagers, 
and the parents of their scholars, and that the schools con¬ 
ducted by them are in a satisfactory state, not only in point 
of attainment, but of moral disciplifie and religious character. 

Indeed the training of these young women has been of a 
peculiarly searching and practical character. From childhood 
they have been educated under religious influences; they 
remain in their proper and natural station ; the temptations 
to wliich they are likely to be exposed are well tmderstood 
by the superintendents of training schools, and form a 
special subject of daily admonition and advice ; their personal 
habits are carefully scrutinized, and any dangerous tendencies 
are soon detected, and repressed. It is impossible to watch 
the demeanor of the students in most of these institutions 
without feeling how deep and penetrating are the influences 
at work in moulding their character, chastening their tastes, 
and disciplining their affections, and thus preparing them for 
the manifold trials and responsible duties of their vocation. 
I cannot observe these tilings, and see what the students are 
during their residence in these schools, without feeling perfect 
confidence in the general result. 

Brighton. —Visited by n?e and my colleague, the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, 
on the 29th, .SOth, 31st of May. 

The institution has undergone no change since last year. The premises in 
West-street are still occujiied, and the staff of officers is the same. 

The Rev. H. Foster, honorary chajilain and secretary. 

Miss Rumney, chief governess and superintendent. 

„ T. Stammers, second governess. 

„ M'Nair, mistress of the practising school. 

•xyTTie number of students now in residence is eighteen, of whom five are 
QuS^n’s scholars. 'Fhere is not accommodation for a larger numSer on these 
pren^h^s. 

We hhard lectures given by the governesses on methods and principles of 
teaching, dh. reading, physical geography, grammar, &c. It is evident that 
great pains have been taken, and that considerable skill has been displayed 
in the adaptation of the instruction to the wants and capacities of the 
students. 

ITie Rev. J. Griffith has given some valuable lessons on the elementary 
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of itgii 

• We Btoo attended a model or normal lesson girea by the wasbetsu^t the 
practising school. Notes of this exercise taken by the students, wd 
revised by, &e mistress, who takes this opportunity of explaining the pnn>; 
ciples which should guide a teacher in the composition and delivery of 
collective lessons. . 



A very careful and valuable syllabus of the course of instructk>n in each 
subject of elementary teaching has been prepared by Miss Rumney. Each 
student on leaving the institution oiight to be conversant with the details 
of method, tb understand the principles on which tlfey rest. 

\Ve inspected the new buildings, which, it is expected, will be open before 
Christmas for the reception of forty students. This edifice is well situated, 
very striking in external appearance, and well areanged. 


Bristol—Gloucester Diocesan Training School. —^This institu¬ 
tion is in the parish of Stapleton, at a village called Fish Ponds, about four 
miles from Bristol; The situation is central and convenient. The general 
effect of the building is remarkably good; a simple, yet varied outline, ter¬ 
minating at the one end by a handsome chapel, at the other by the prin¬ 
cipal’s house. The internal arrangements are, generally speaking, complete 
and commodious, although it may be regretted that the plan did not provide 
one large room in which all the students might be collected for lectures and 
examinations, and that the dormitories were not more roomy and comfortable. 
The substitution of a pavement of cement for flooring in the dormitories, 
ajipears to me to be injudicious, involving a considerable expense in the first 
instanee, easily getting out of repair, and being inferior to wood in the 
great requisites of comfort and cleanliness. I regret to state, that owing to 
circumstances beyond the control of the managers, this substitution has 
been in what may be termed a transitional state during the past year. The 
number of students in residence is only eleven, of whom three are Queen’s 
scholars. Judging from the rapid increase in other new institutions, I have 
little doubt that in two or three years the building, which affords accom¬ 
modation for sixty-five, will be occupied. In the meantime the proportionate 
expense is heavy, and will not be met without difficulty. It has also been 
found impracticable to procure a sufficient staff of teachers. At present the 
instruction is mainly conducted by the clerical principal, whose exertions are 
inefficiently seconded by a temporary assistant. A governess, who came with 
strong recommendations and a high certificate, was removed for very soffi- 
cient reasons, and the managers have hitherto in vain sought for a thoroughly 
qualified successor. I cannot refrain from stating that during.a considerable 
part of this year, the place of such a governess was supplied by a daughter 
of the Bishop of the dioceje, h^ho gave regulaif, and as I am informed, most 
valuable instruction on more than one subject. 

The staff at present consists of— 

Rev. W. Smith! principal, chaplain, and lecturer. 

Miss Manby, superintendent. 

,, Boland, temporary governess. 

,, Da^^, mistress of the practising school. 

Mr. Ferrier, drawing master. 

These dfficers all reside on the premises. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency in teachers, the students appear to be making 
satisfactory progress in most subjects of instruction. 

Miss Manb^, who'is responsible for the general discipline, has hitherto 
taken no part in the teaching. It is understood however, that she vsill give 
instruction in domestic economy. , 

The students attend the daily service, morning and evening, in the chapeL 
The theory of music is taught by a olergymtui, nearly connected with the 
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prindpal. This is gratiuitous. No provision has been made for regular in^ 
stmction in drawing. 

The practising schools aflPord accommodation for a larger number of gills 
and infants than ■ndll probably be supplied by the adjoining district, 'fiiey 
are handsome, weU-built rooms. The arrangements of the girls’ school 
require some modification, ITie discipline is good, and the instruction is 
likely to bo conducted with care and skill by the present mistress, who, 
though young, has much experience, and has shown great power in managing 
children under difllcult circumstances. I’laoed at the age of sixteen, in a 
large school in Bethnal Green, she conducted it with remarkable success 
during six or seven years, and obtained a second-class certificate for attain¬ 
ments, while engaged in this laborious and anxious work. * ^ 

The managers intend to carry on a middle school, but without interfering 
with the organization of the training school. A mistress has been appointee^ 
but few scholars at present attend. 

Some addition to the apparatus, and some changes in the system, in order 
to give the students more complete and methodical knowledge of school¬ 
keeping, were recommended by me at the conference with the managers. 


Cheltenham Female Training SciidoL.—Visited by my colleague, 
the Rev. H. W. Bellairs, and myself, in June. AVe found seventy-two students 
resident, of whom thirty-four are Queen’s scholars. The officers of the insti¬ 
tution are— 

Mrs. Hobart, superintendent. 

Miss Reynolds, principal governess. 

,, Hutchings, assistant governess. 

Lessons are also given to the students by Mr. Gill, Mr. Ross, Mr. Sutcliffe 
and other professors from the male training school. The principal, the Rev. 
H. Bromby, gives frequent lectures, and exercises a general authority and 
superintendence over the institution. ♦ 

The instruction given by these officers is efficient. The papers of the 
candidates at the last examination indicated considerable ability, and a wide 
range of information. There was perhaps less accuracy than might'have 
been expected, and the proportion of failures was not altogether satisfactory. 
We are of opinion that another governess or teacher would be well employed in 
examining and correcting papers, and getting up the daily work. No talent in 
lectures will compensate for any deficiency in this most laborious department 
of p. training school. Hitherto the superintendent has not taken any active 
part in the instruction of the students. . 

The professional training of the students receives due attention. They 
attend the practising schools, one of which, the girls’, is well conducted by 
a certificated teacher, under the superintendence of Mr. Gill, the master of 
method. A complete syUaljus of lectures, entering fully into the prin¬ 
ciples and details of school management, has been prepared by Mr. Gill, 
whose lectures are energetic and able. The lessons and the criticisms of the 
students are carefully directed and commented upon very closely and syste¬ 
matically by this professor. "Without entering into fhe question as to 
the extent to which collective lessons and the system of simultaneous teaching 
may advantageously be introduced into girls’ schools, we have pleasure in 
stating that great pains and much ability have been brought to Jtiear upon the 
development of the system adopted in this institution. 

The students do not receive any practical instruction in domestic*economy. 

_We_are under the necessity of reporting to your liOrdships, that this in¬ 
stitution is seriously deficient in some points of importance. There are 
more persoife now residing in the house than can be properly accommodated. 
Tlie dormitories are in consequence overcrowded, and the arrangements for 
washing, &c. are sJtogether insufficient. In one dormitory there are nine, in 
anotl^r eight beds, without any division; in each of these rooms only four 
washing-stands. The bed-rooms down stairs are quite unfit for students, and 
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even ia the lairgest rooms the comiaatments are sm^ sffid ineonvenimt. The 
dining-room is much too small. The lecture-rooms are not large enough, and 
the arrangements are very inconvenient. There is no sitting^^tjom for in¬ 
valids. There is a bath-room, but so situated as to be of little use. There is 
no library, no cabinet of objects, and the large piece of ground is not properly 
laid out for purposes of exercise and recreation. We are aware that the 
committee have been scantily supplied with funds, and that they have been 
much pressed by applications for admission; but considering the large 
number of Queen’s scholars, and the extent and importance o* the institu¬ 
tion, all changes that are requisite ought to be made without further delay. • 

Derby—Lichfield Diocesan Training Schoods. —Visited by mo, 
ih companjfwith my colleague, the Rev. J. J. Blandford, June 1864. jWo 
found tinrty-eigbt (thirteen of whom are Queen’s scholars) students in resi¬ 
dence, there being accommodation for forty. During the last two years the 
institution may be regarded, as having the full ai’erage complement of students 
contemplated by the managers, who are of opinion that a larger number 
cannot be trained with equal care and success. As the period of. training is, 
upon the average, two years, it follows that the institiition will supply some¬ 
what less than eighteen mistresses annually, which can scarcely meet the wants 
of a diocese with a large number of schools, in agricultural parishes, superin¬ 
tended by female teachers. ^ 

I’he teachers and officers a^jp the same as last year, viz. the Rev. J. Latham, 
chaplain and secretary. 

Miss Richardson, superintendent. Tliis lady was about to leave when we 
visited Derby. Her loss will be much felt; her health has suffered from over¬ 
exertion and anxiety. 

Miss Bradshaw, governess. 

Miss Lloyd, assistant goi’ernes^ 

The instruction given by Miss Bradshaw is remarkable for completeness, 
accuracy, and intelligence. We were less satisfied ivith the lessons of her 
assistant. There was much inequality in the papers produced by the students 
at the last examination, and we were struck this year by the manifest 
disparity between the attainments of the two classes of students. Without 
two efficient teachers it is impossible to instruct thirty-six young women, 
thoroughly, many of whom are exceedingly ill-informed at their admission 
into the institution. 

'The students derive very great benefit from the model lessons given by the 
governess, and from her criticisms on their lessons, which are exceedingly 
valuable. They have, however, hitherto not had a good mod^ in the prac¬ 
tising school, nor a complete and systematic course of instruction in the 
details of method and organization. 

Since last year some improvements have been made in' the gtounds, 
which are well laid out with gardens neatly kvjit by the students. 

We recommended the managers to make some additions to the library and 
apparatus. We also think it desirable that a cabinet of objects, illustrating 
lessons on natural history and common things, should be gradu^ly formed. 

Hockerild, Bishop Stortford —The Rochester Diocesan 
Training School. —Visited by me and my colleague, the Rev. J. G. G. 
Fusoell, in Jyne 1864. We found 40 students in residence, of whom 26 
are Queen’s scholars. It is satisfactory to remark this great increase in so 
short a tJfhe ; the institution opened in 1862, twenty-five students entered in 
1863, of whom twelve attended the Christmas examination, and all obtained 
certificates. The staff consists of— 

Rev. I. Menet, chaplain, secretary and general superintendent. 'om 
Mrs. Bush, superintendent. T 

Miss Kyberd, principal governess. 

Miss Nash, assistant governess. 

MUs Radclifife, temporary assistant. 
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• Mis* Temple, mistress c>f mixed pra«tismg school. 

Miss Kent, inftmt school. 

Mr. Martin, teacher of music. 

Mr. Dellas, teacher of drawing. • 

Mrs. Bush has replaced Miss Russell, who left early in the year. The 
industrial training is not perfectly organized, but it is the intention of the 
managers, as well as of the officers, to give the students a thoroughly 
practical knowledge offfiousekeeping. 

The resukiS of the last examination fully bore out the opinion which 
I expressed as to the ability and efficiency of the teachers. I wcmld par¬ 
ticularly call attention to the fact that in the papers on religious knowledge, 
English grammar, and English history, each revised by a differenj Inspector, 
none obtained a lower mark than fair. In no paper, excepting music and 
drawing, was the general result unsatisfactory. This year there was some 
reason to apprehend that the epergies of the teachers would be overtasked, and 
their health sustain serious damage. The appointment of a second governess, 
which was decided upon at the conference with the committee, will be a great 
relief. 

The students have fair means of learning school management; but much 
still remains to be done to bring the work of the practising school to bear 
systematically upon their training in the principles and methods of elementary 
instruction. 

In* addition to the remarks previously made»upon the school buildings, 
I would observe"that the substitution of cement for wooden flooring has not 
been satisfactoiy—^that the dormitories were chilled by the numerous windows, 
knd that considerable expenses have already been incurred in repairs. 'ITiese 
are points which the founders of new institutions will do well to consider in 
making contracts with architects. c 


Home anu Coloniai, Society’.s Training School, Gray’s Inn 
Road. —^The arrangements and organization of this institution have not 
undergone any change since my last report. This year I was assisted by 
H.M. Inspector of schools, E. Carleton Tufnell, Esq., who passed several 
days with me, during which we attended lectures given by all the professors, 
inquired into the condition of the institution, and the progress of the students, 
and examined the practising and model schools. It might suffice to refer to 
the accounts given in former reports, which describe the efficiency of the in¬ 
struction, and more especially the completeness of the professional training, 
the zeal and abilities of the officers, and the general excellence of the system 
adopted in this institution. 

The following statement contains the observations made by myself and Mr. 
Tufnell. 

We found 162 students in residence, of whom 47 were Queen’s scholars. 
TTie fees paid by the students va^ from 151. to 301. per annum, and on a 
system which appears to be judiciously adapted to the circumstances of 
education. 

Students not under 24 years of age, to be trained for itifant ■ jS s. d. 

schools - - - 15 0 O 

Do. 21 „ - 20 0 0 


Do. 21 years of age, to be trained 18 months ^ 

for girls’ or infant schools 

Do. 18 years of age, to be trained 2 years for 

’ girls’ or infant schools 

Queen’s scholars - 

Students hnder 18 years of age - . . 


26 0 

30 0 
Free. 
26 0 


0 

0 

0 


'Ihe income derived from this source is very considerable, viz. 3,2631.16s. 8d. 
in the year ending December 31, 1864. It may be questioned whether 
Queen’s scholars of the 2nd Class ought to be ad^tted on the same terms 
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as those of the fest; but the arranf^ement could not be altered without 
a general a^eement between the managers* of training schools. 

We feel bound to express our opinion that the accommodation for so 
iar^e a number of students is not complete, or, in all respects, satisftwtoiy, 
'rhis is owing mainly to the situation of the institution, which, with some 
peculiar advantages, makes it scarcely possible to command sufficient space 
ibr internal arrangements, much less for recreation and exercise. No blame 
can be imputed to the managers, but we cannot make a fair report without 
again calling attention to the fact. 

The Allowing Ust of officers shows the completeness of the educational 
arrangements :— 


• • 

Names. 



Office. 

• 

Duties. 

Rev. J. .T.*Evans 



Chaplain 


Religious instruction. 

Mr. K. Dunning 

- 


Professor 

- 

ITieory of education. 

Miss M. E. M. Jones 

- 

Governess 


General instruction. 

,, A. Lewis 

- 


Do. 

. 

Do. 

,, Chessar 

- 

. 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

,, Sunter 


- 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

,, Derrick 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Mr. Reiher - 

- 

- 

Teacher 

* 

Arithmetic and natural 
history. 

,, Chenn - 

- 

- : 

Do. 

- 

Gymnastics. 

„ May 

- 

- : 

Do. 

- 

Vocal music. 

Mrs. Ridley - 

- 

- 

. Do. 

- 

Drawing. 

Miss Brass - 

. 


Do. 


Do. 

Mr. Coghlan 

• 


a Do. 

- 

Geography. 


The expense of so large a staff is of course very considerable, amounting 
this year to l,819i. 2s. lOrf., but the salaries are low considering the ability 
and attainments of the teachers. 'Ihe managers have sho^vn a wise liberality 
in this first essential of good instruction, and we are convinced that the result 
upon the development of the students’ minds, and especially upon their pro¬ 
fessional training, is most important. The written examinations, althm^h 
indicating a satiefectory amount of attainment in a large proportion of the 
candidates for certificates, scarcely do justice to their qualifications, which 
consist rather in habits of thought and judgment than in actual acquire¬ 
ments. The names of many of the above-named teachers .have been men¬ 
tioned in former reports, especially those of Jdr. Dunning, Mr. Reiner, Mr. 
Coghlan, and Miss Jones; in fact all the lectures which we heard this 
year appeared to us remarkable for good arrangement, copious knowledge, 
and happy illustration. 

Upon the practfting school I think it right to print the following observa¬ 
tions by Mr. 'IVifnell; at the same time premising that, while I fully agree 
with him in the estimate which he has formed of the general efficiency and 
complete orgjfinization of the practising schools, and of the merits of some late 
alterations in infant school teaching, I do not coincide with him, or with the 
manager? of the institution, in the belief that it is necessary or desirable to 
introduce a new system of teaching the elements of reading into o\ur schools. 
The following reasons appear to me conclusive against the expediency of so 
great a change;— • * 

1. At present, in all good schools, children learn to read with perfect ease 
at a very early age. In the schools of this institution, children who left'the 
infant school at the age of 6 to 9 years, could read easy narratives correctly 
and with much facility. And it must be remarked, that reading was not re- 





gard^ by the managers formerly os the first, or even one of the first; i^ui* 
sites in infont education. Wheift e^ual skill; and more special, attention are 
dfevbted to this subject the progress is quite satisfetetory. I have taken pains 
to ascertain the comparative proficiency of children educated in good schools 
in England, Belgium, and Germany, and am quite convinced that it is greater 
in this than' in either of those countries. The Germans have adopted what 
they call the “ Lautivmethode,” for which their language presents peculiar faci¬ 
lities, some years, and' the children generally read clearly, accurately, and 
with a good intonation; but in no respect better than in good schools where 
the ®ld system has been exclusively pursued in this countiy. • 

2. Unless the new system were universally adopted, the confusion produced 
by its introduction would be an evil of no ordinary magnitude. , Owing to 
the migratory habits of the parents, which depend upon causes not likely to 
be removed, the children in all districts, and especially in. the metropolitan, 
generally pass through several„schools before they are ten years old. If they 
were brought under a totally different system in each school, it is not difficult 
to realize the consequences. 'ITiey would be disheartened, placed below 
children their inferiors in attainments, and waste precious time in unlearning 
all they had exerted themselves to acquire. And this would be equally the 
case whether they went from the old to the new, or from the new to the old 
system. It is also most certain that the prejudices of the teachers in both 
cases would be strongly excited, and that instead of encouraging a child, 
they would be tempted to exaggerate his deficiencies and to contrast his 
progress with that of their own pupils. Of course there is not the least pros¬ 
pect that this or any other system can be introduced universally in a country 
so remarkable for spontaneity and independence as this, but if it were possible, 
the interim between its first introduction and general adoption would be one 
of such disorder and waste that nothing !»hort of a proved inefficiency in 
existing methods would justify the trial. 

« 

Remarks by Mr. Tufnell. 

“The most marked feature of this institution is the excellent practising 
schools, which contain 600 children, divided into every description of school, 
which may serve as a model of what is or ought to bq met with in every part 
of the kingdom. But it is not solely in its wealth of specimens of the way 
in which children of any description may be taught that the merit of this 
Society consists ; it is more specially commendable for its readiness to test, 
and adopt, if found successful, any improvement in the art of " teaching that 
may be promulgated elsewhere. 

“Two such improvements, that were brought under their notice in the 
Educational Exhibition set on foot by the Society of Arts, are now under 
trial, and it may be useful to give a short account of them. 

“lire first, introduced fropi Germany, called the ‘Children’s Garden,’ 
seems simply a development in a particular direction of a system of«infant 
training long familiar to the Home and Colonial schools. It mainly consists 
in giving the infants thin pieces of deal, cubes and similar toys, of which 
something different may be made, and then exercising them in arranging 
these various articles according to forms dic-tated by the teacher. In short, 
it is a plan for combining amusement with instruction, and exercising the 
ingenuity and inventive powers of infonts. • 

“ The second novelty, which is of far greater interest and importwce, is a 
trial of the method of teaching children to read by the Phonetic system. 
The method at first sight appears very complicated and repulsive, as the 
alphabet* consists of 40 letters, many of them, of course, of'novel fortn, and 
the Books lo6k as if they were printed in the Russian language, 'fhe plan 
adopted for testing it is the sensible one of setting two infant classes, neither 
of whom could re^, to learn reading, one by the Phonetic, the other by the 
ordinary mode. At the commencement, both these classes knew the English 
alphabet, which was a disadvantage against the Phonetic cause. ' We heard 






the mptptw alter seven weeks trial of thermal systems, ^wh 9 D,%ere could be 
no doubt that the Phonetics had beat the other glass. We ^ ttem to read 
a song, which they had never seen before, and it was,read off fiuejatly without 
hesitation or mistake by the whole class. _ The following is one of the verses 
so read:— 

“ When the snowing’s done. 

And the frost begun. 

Playthings will be found , 

On the sno^ ground. 

Men we’ll build, and balls we’U pelt. 

Till the snow begins to melt, 

•Then at home we’U aU remain, 

• • • Till dry weather comes again. 


“ It is obvious that no child taught on the common plan could read such 
verses as the above at sight with seven week’s instruction. However, the 
experiment wiU not be complete, till the transition is made from the Phonetic 
to the ordinary characters. This we are assured is not found to take more 
than a month, and if such shall prove to be the case,' it will be difficult to 
withstand the evidence in favour of this system. Teachers, both in England 
and America, who have tried it, are unanimous in ascribing to it the important 
effect of enabling the pupil to attain in a very much shorter time than is 
usuaUy required, a much greater degree of accuracy in reading, pronouncia- 
tion, and spelling. It has been remarked also at the Home and. Colonial 
schools, as elsewhere, that the children take greater delight in reading on 
this plan, apparently from the ease udth which the ordinary difficulties in 
reading are surmounted, and this drudgery avoided. The Phonetic system 
must not be confounded with the Phonic system, w'hich was once sanctioned 
W the Committee of Council, add which simply teaches the powers of the 
English letters, without introducing any new forms. It'is also necessary to 
observe, that the Phonetic plan proposes no innovation in the ordinary me¬ 
thods of spelling or writing. Its strange letters are simply means to enable 
a child to conquer the ordinary difficidties in learning to read in a much 
shorter space of time than is commonly employed, and are all laid aside in 
five or six moths. Some courage is requisite to introduce a new plan of* 
teaching to read, especially when such uncouth characfers as the Phonetic 
are used, but we have thought if proper to mention it, as the experiment is 
characteristic of the absence of any bigoted attachment to old forms that 
distinguishes the Home and Colonial schools, and of a readiness to improve; 
that is one main source of the excellence and success of their general manage¬ 
ment. 

“I have thought it right to give an account of the Phonetic system, as 
lately introduced into the Home and Colonial schools. The objections, how¬ 
ever, to introducing a new plan of teaching reading, as stated by Mr. Cook, 
which I have only seen since writing the above, appear to me so strong, that 
I much doubt' the expediency of continuing this novelty.” 

• 

Norwich. —Visited in September by myself and the Rev. W. Campbell, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector Assistant to the Rev. M. Mitchell, llie appoint¬ 
ments in this institution are unchanged since last year. 

PrincipW, Rev. A. Bath Power. 

Marfron and Superintendent, Miss Goodacre. 

Governess, Miss Mott. 

The number of students in residence is nine, of whom five are Queen’s 
scholars. It is to be regretted that so few have entered. .oNprwich lies 
somewhat apart from the general routes, and this institution must depend 
for its supply mainly upon Norfolk and Suffolk, in which the number of 
pupil-teachers and certificated schoolmistresses, though increasing, is stall 
inconsiderable. 



' Tte innnber of teachert snniMlly ftxf giria- -Mid mixed 8oho(|ls is 

mdre than could be supplied were the institution quite ftiU, end it may be 
hoped that greater exertions will be made by sdiool* managers to send pupils 
who may benefit by the grrat, and in some respects peculiar, advant^es 
here offered. course of instruction is con^lete and thoroughly practical, 

and the model schools are in a high state of emciemy. 

Salisbury Diocesan Training Sciiooi,.— 1 inspected this school 
with my colleagues, the Rev. W. Warburton and the Rev. E. Douglas 'Finling; 
the latter attended by the special request of the bishop, part of this diocese 
being situate in his district. We found 6!) students in residence, 22 of whom 
are Queen’s scholars. The building affords accommodation for 60. 

The bishop of the diocese continued to act as secretary at the date of our 
visit. We cannot refrain from noting how deeply this institution is indebted 
to the late, as well as to the present bishop for the interest they have taken in 
its well-being, an interest evirfeed not only by munificent contributions, but 
by regular watchful superintendence of all its proceedings. 

TTie institution is conducted by 

Mrs. Duncan, superintendent, and principal governess. 

Miss Barrett, assistant governess. c 

Miss Maria (loddard, second governess. 

The Rev. E. Collard lectures and gives lessons on arithmetic, the English 
language, and on the principles of school management. 

Mr. Tiffin, drawing master. 

With regard to the instruction of the students, we have to record our 
opinion that it is steadily improving, and in a satisfactory condition. Hitherto 
the intellectual training of tbe students was comparatively imperfect owing to 
a variety of obstacles now happily removed. Mrs. Duncan, who has been the 
responsible manager from the first establishment of the school in 1839, has 
always shown great ability^ and energy in the discharge of duties only too com¬ 
plicated and onorous for one person however strong. But during many 
years her assistant teachers were inefficient; the students who entered were 
for the most part excessively ignorant, and the amalgamation of industrial 
with scholastic occupations was attended with considerable difficulty. At 
* present, the staff of teachers bears a fair proportion to the number of students, 
and their work is well done. The results of the examination were not unsatis¬ 
factory compared with Ibrmer years. But if we may judge by the oral exami¬ 
nation, and by the lessons given in our presence by the officers, we may expect 
a far more favourable result next Christmas. We have especially to record 
our opinion, that the students read not only with perfect fluency, but with a 
remarkably clear perception of the meaning and of the beauty of passages 
selected from our great poets. 'Fhey passed a good examination in geography 
and arithmetic, and the note books which we inspected showed that goo<l 
lessons had been well understl/od and carefully re£)roduced. The parsing, 
however, was imperfect, excepting in the case of a few students. Hitherto 
it has always struck those most conversant with the institution, that the 
written papers of the candidates did imperfect justice to the teachers and to 
their own real attainments. This will probably be no more the case. M'ith 
regard to the industrial work, good arrangements have been made since our 
last visit. Midsummer 18,')3 ; and there is no reason to fear that the present 
amount of employment, in itself so valuable to teachers of elementary schools, 
will interfere with their professional training. 

The students are well trained in the principles of teaching lar^e classes. In 
no respect is the progress of improvement more striMng than in the lessons 
given by the indents, and the critical remarks upon those lessons under tho 
superintendence of the Rev. K. Collard. We feel some doubt, however, about 
a point at least equally important to schoolmistresses, viz., whether they bave 
sufficient means of learning the best system of teaching each elementary sub¬ 
ject in classes, and of organizing schools. The model school attached to the 
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efficiency, while the practising school is so diirt^t that the students cannot 
be under the Superintendehce of any officer residing in the inatiituthm; What 
is done appears to be well done, but not to be sufficient. . s; :, ’ ; 

It would -certainly be advantagecms to have an infant school, and a mixed 
school for boys and girls, in the immediate vicinity of the institution, and we 
understand that the matter is now under consideration. 

'rhe practical instruction in all branches of domestij economy- is excellent, 
nor is it without a manifest effect upon the character and deineanor of the 
students, which not only strikes those who see them under training, but is 
testified by the reports of most managers of schools conducted by former 
pupils. • _ . 

• 'ITie apparatus is not quite complete; globes, a cabinet of natiural objects, 
and some additions to the library were recommended by us at the conference 
with the committee of management. 

Warrikgton.—^T his institution was visited by me and my colleague, 
the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, on the 16th and the two following days of May 
1864. We found the following officers in residence : 

The Rev. H. C. Stubbs, clerical principal. 

Miss Wilson, principal governess and superintendent. 

Miss Mellor, assistant governess. 

Mr. Baker, master of method, superintendent of the practising schoolB, 
and lecturer on geography and arithmetic. 

The number of resident students has increased from ^ to 66. 

The committee of management are aware that the present staff of officers 
is not sufficient, and intend to appoint an additional governess. 

Mr. Kennedy and I heard each of the officers give lectures on different 
subjects. We have to repeat ouf high opinion of the talents and general 
efficiency of the principal governess. The lectures on Scriptural subjects and 
upon the principles of teaching given by the clerical superintendent are 
remarkable for copiousness of information, and also for systematical arrange¬ 
ment. Miss Mellor has discharged her duties with great care, and consi¬ 
derable success. Mr. Baker has been lately appointed. He has received a 
very practical training as pupil-teacher, and afterwards as organizing master 
in the service of the National Society. W^e consider that the instruction of 
the students in elementary subjects is complete and efficient. 

This opinion, which was expressed by our report last year, has been con¬ 
firmed by the results of the annual examination. 

The. proportion of good or satisfactory answers to the two papers .on 
religious knowledge amounted to 68 percent.; in arithmetic, to 60 per cent,.; 
in English grammar, to 100; in English history, to 92; in domestic economy, 
to 76. 

: These results rfire very striking and show th*it some of the greatest difficul¬ 
ties in the instruction of schoolmistresses can be completely surmounted by 
able and diligent teachers. 

The papers on geography and school management were less satisfactory. 
There is no reason, however, to apprehend any failure this year. 

Drawing has not received due attention, and the students were generally 
unable to answer the paper on music proposed last year. 

Mr. Kennedy and I were present at lessons given by the students to the 
upper cl*ss of girls from the practising schools undtr the sui^erintendence 
of Mr. Stubbs. The criticisms upon those lessons, both from the stu¬ 
dents and the principal, showed that great pains are tal^en to explain the 
principles of teaching. The room used for this purpose is not conveniently 
urranged. * 

We have to state that the arrangements for practising the students in 
class-teaching are improved. The students are now thoroughly prepared by 
Mr. Baker, who passes much of his time in superintending tlm work in the 
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dbniestic ^rranc(«^enta of the mati^aj^n ««% ]mwh mp^Ved. A- 
xcatrQn has been ei^ga^, w»a more aereanta iwjr ^ployed. 

' At the conference which Ve held wth T;he committee of management, we 
strongly recommended them to expend some money in - purchasing books for 
the use of the officers and students. The present libraiy is lyrt sufficient. 
We also expressed ourTopinion that a well-assorted seleotum of naturf^ and 
artificial pro4ucts would he of great advantage. 


■WHITK1.AND8.—^No change of any importance has taken place in this 
institution since my last report. The same officers continue to superintend 
the domestic arrangements, the instruction of the students and their prot 
fessional training. 

Rev. H. Baber, chaplain and secretary. 

W. Knighton, Esq., superintendent of the practising schools, and lec¬ 
turer upon the art and science of teaching. 

Mrs. Harris, superintendent of the institution. 

Miss Cuckow, "j 

„ Gillott, |- governesses. . 

„ Wells, J 

Mr. Main, professor of music. 

Mr. Bowler, ,, of drawing. 

The institution has been quite full during the past year, 88 students 
were in residence when I inspected it this summer. The general health of 
the students has been good, but the severe visitation of cholera was not 
unfelt by this institution, which lost one student, who was; however, previously 
in a weak state of health. Although situate in the midst of a great city, 
the sanitary condition of Whitelands has been very satisfactory since its 
first establishment, a fact which may be partly attributed to the nature 
of the soil, the effective draining and ventilation, but mainly, to the 
excellence of the domestic arrangements, the care taken to give the students 
sufficient exercise and proper recreation, and to the personal habits inculcated 
and encouraged by the managers. I'he apprehensions entertained by many 
as to the physical effects of such a course of education and employment upon 
young women are shown to be soundless. Under good management the 
combination of domestic and industrial work, and teaching in schools, with 
religious, moral, and intellectual cultivation is found not less conducive to their 
bodily health than to their mental development. 

There is no institution in which more pains are taken to give students a 
practical knowledge of all branches of domestic economy. Of course a great 
part of the instruction in this subject must be theoretical, but the foundation 
of a sound knowledge of common things is laid, and sufficient is done td 
give a direction to their minds and habits which, if pursued afterwards, will 
make them valuable and efficient teachers in industrial schools. 

This year a very material impulse has been given to this important and 
practical subject by the liberality of a lady, who has giverr rewards to several 
students for written exercises, and lessons delivered in her presence. Such 
encouragement is certain to produce a great, it may be hoped, an abiding 
effect. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my conviction that at Whitelands, and 
in most of the training schools, there has been for many years a marked 
improvement in the dress, appearance, and manners of the students, who, 
with a more accurate and complete education, have also learned to look 
rationally aU the prospect before them, and to aim at those habits which are 
most essential to the teachers of elementaiy schools for the fiaughters of 
working men. 

_'rhe profemonal training at Whitelands consists ( 1 .) of lectures on the 
prmciples and methods of teaching, which, are given on a complete and 
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tematio plan by Mr. Knightdn. * "Kie' pUpeSb "of 13 i!b 

revised by me last year, proved that many had drived much fimn 

these lessons; some, however, had evidently given tpd,little attention tb asub- 

jttit which ought to be regarded by them as "ifie especial obj^ Of ,i^eir 

training. 

2 . Practice and instruction in the schools.—These schools are much more 
fully attended than of late years. 1 inspected them late in the autumn, and found 
them in a satisfactoiw condition, especially the lower ntixed school, and the 
infants. There has been much difficulty in organizing these scllbols, which 
are taught by a succession of students, under three good schoolmistresses, 
and generally superintended by Mr. Knighton. I feel boundagain to record my. 
opinion thatjthe school buildings and arrangements are not sufficiently com¬ 
plete for so important a situation, nor can I but regret that one school at 
least on these premises is not so built, organized, and conducted, as to afford 
a model to the district, and to the country at large. It will probably be found 
necessary to build a new school, when it may be hoped that this most desir¬ 
able object will be attained. 

3. The students give lessons, as usual, in the presTOce of their com¬ 
panions and of the teacher of method. The result was quite satisfactory to me 
and my colleague, the Rev. J. 0. Fussell, who assisted me in the examination. 

The general proficiency of the students, as compared with other institutions, 
is noticed in the former part of this report. I feel, however, bound to state 
that the religious knowledge of the students, which has always been most 
satisfactory, and, so far as can be tested by written papers, is comprehensive 
and accurate, is, in my opinion, a very true indication of the influence of 
religious principles and religious habits upon their heaits and mindli. 

York and Ripon Diocesai^ Training School. —I inspected this 
institution in company with my colleague, the Rev. F. Watkins, in the last 
week in September 1864. We fouad twenty-four students in residence, eight 
of whom are Queen’s scholars. The resident officers at present are— 

Miss Cruse, the superintendent and head governess. 

,, Sampson, assistant governess. 

,, Mary Cruse, housekeeper. 

„ Ewer, mistress of the practising school. 

Non-resident: 

Mr. Birchall, a master in the male training school, teaches arithmetic, 
drawing, and penmanship. 

Mr. Buncombe, vocal music. 

Of these officers two have been appointed since last year. Miss Sampson, 
who obtained a first-class certificate last Christmas (1853), is charged with 
the instruction of the second class. The lessons which we have heard her 
giVe to the students indicate ability, and with practice and study she may be 
expected to become an efficient lecturer. We are also of opinion that she bestows 
great pains upon the preparation of the students individually, in correcting 
their exercises, and guiding their studies; jioints, in our opinion, not less 
important than skill in lecturing. Miss Mary Cruse, who formerly re¬ 
sided in the house, but without any recognized position, now relieves her 
sister from the cares of housekeeping. 

We did not see Mr. Birchall. We have reason to believe that arithmetic 
is well taught.* Last Christmas the results of the examination were more 
satisfactoi^than in any former year, one fourth of the candidates received 
the mark “ moderate,” and none were noted as imperfect or failures, 'ITio 
exercises in drawing appeared to us to be deficient in correctness of outline, 
as well as in simplicity and breadth. 'Fhe penmanship, though neat and 
fluent, is wanting in firmness and distinctness. 

Vocal music has been well taught. 

We examined into the progress of the students in Other sidijects, and havo 
the satisfaction of recording an opinion that the course of instruction in most 

z 
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respects is well arranged and complete. „!We were especially struck by the 
intelligence shown by the 'sihdents in' tfie analysis' bf difficult sentences, and 
their general knowledge of the laws of langue^e. So far as sregaxds personal 
attainments, they are, gener^y speaking, equal tb the Students of most insti¬ 
tutions. 

We are, moreover, of opiniob that their special training as schoolmistresses 
is more systematic and satisfactory than formerly. The lessons given by the 
students, and the criticisms upon those lessons, under the superintendence of 
Miss CrusbT showed that much attention has been bestowed upon this sub¬ 
ject. The practising school has been improved in its arrangement, and the 
girls are instructed rvith care, and a fair measure of success^ by an intelligent 
and very diligent teacher. But much remains to be done in or^r to give tjie 
students a clear and complete system of instruction in the details of method 
and of school organization in general. It may not be necessary to appoint 
a separate professor, but it would be advisable that one of the resident 
teachers should prepare a syllabus of school management, based upon simple 
principles, and illustrated by reference to the work done in the practising 
school. 

The instruction in domestic economy is merely theoretical. The domestic 
offices are small and inconvenient; nor would it be possible to introduce any 
system of industrial or household training, without considerable alterations 
in the building. 

We have also to observe, that one wing of the building, in which there are 
many dormitories, is much out of repair; and that several rooms require 
fresh papering and painting. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

F. O. Cook. 

To the Right Honorable ' 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


APPENDIX A. 

■ PESULTS OF EXAMINATION. 
Bishops Stortfobd Training School. 

first Year, 21 Candidates.—Second Year, 16 Candidates. 




Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect. 

Failure. 
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Brighton Training ScHpoi? 


First Year, 6 Candiiiates.—Second Tear, 4 C^dtdAtea 




Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. > 

Imperfect. 
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Bristol Training School. 

First Yedf, 9 Candidates. 
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Cheltrnham Training School. 


First Tear, 67 Candidates.—Second Year, 3 Candidates. 
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Home and Colonial (Gray’s Inn Road) Training School. 
First Year, 67 Ca'ididatos. 


Religious knowledge 
Liturgy and Church') 
history - - -i 
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Industrial skill 
English f^ammar • 
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Geography 
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Music - • • 
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Norwich Training School. 


First Year, 7 Candidates.—Second Year, 2 Candidates. 











































































Salibburv T»AIN)N0 


First Tear, 3Z Candidates.—Se(»nd Tear, lA Candidat^a 
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Warrington Training Schooi,. 

First Year, 33 Candidate.—Second Year, 18 Candidates. 
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Whitebands Training Schooi,. 


First Tear, 62 Candidates.—Second Year, 36 Candidates. 
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45 

36 

6 


1 

— 


B| 



Fenmanship 

■ 

■1 

■ 

1 

16 


29 

11 

8 

B 


H 

















































































York anjo JRipon Tr^ning School. 


' ]rirst Tear, 11 Candidates.—Second Tear, 2 Candidates. 



Excellent. 

Oopd. 

Pair. 



Failure. 


■■ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

c 

1 

i 


i 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1' 


ua 

rri 

s 

1g 

iH 

1 

« 

1 

aa 

• w4 

1 


1 


■g 

KeliKious knowledro 
liituivy andChurcb > 
"history - - -J 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

4 


2 

■ 




r- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 



- 

- 

- 

Aritbm^o 

— 


2 

— 

4 

1 

4 



1 


— 

lodustru^ skill 


— 

3 

1 

7 





— 


1 

English flTammar 
English History 



1 

1 

2 

7 

0 

1 

2 

2 



— 

M 


Geography 

Domestic economy - 



2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 



H 


School management 

— 

— 

2 

— 

4 

1 

6 

1 

2 

— ■ 


— 

Music - . - 


.. 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 


2 

— 

Z>rawing - - - 

— 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 1 

10 

1 

.. 

- 

Koading ... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

E£1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spelling ... 



10 

2 

1 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Penmanship 


“ 

— 

5 

4 

2 

7 
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APPENDIX B, 


Whitelands Training Institution. 

In my report on Whitelanda, I have observed that a very material impulse 
has been given to the study of domestic economy by the liberality of a lady. 
'Phe following account has been published in the monthly paper of the 
National Society 

“ During the year 1864 Miss Burdett Coutts paid frequent visits to this 
institution, and expressed a desire to know to what extent and with what 
view industrial training was' carried on. Ha'ving heard several lessons given 
by the officers and students. Miss Coutts proposed a subject for an essay, 
and kindly e.xamined the several essays written by the students during the 
Easter vacation. Iii the autumn Miss Coutts renewed her visits, and after 
much personal observation, selected six pupils; one, on account of the 
excellence of her essay; two, on account of the peculiar.^ aptitude which they 
displayed in communicating to children the knowledge of common things; 
two, on account of their special readiness and ability to make themselves 
generaDy useful; and one, on account of her skill in needlework. The last 
five gave lessons to classes of children in the presence of Mios Coutts ; and 
on Pfiday, December the 8th, Miss Coutts gave a prize to eacEof the six. 
Thqse prizes consisted of two volumes illustrative of the Scriptures, three 
work-boxes, and a pencil-case. Miss Coutts allowed the whole body of the 
pupils to J)e present when she gave away her prizes. To those to whom 
Miss Coutts gave the books, she remarked that tne word of God, in addition 
to its sacred-character, was jMculiarly instructive as the book which suggested 
the true motives, and held out the highest encouragement to useMness, 
briefly illustrating her remmrks by a reference to the story of Joseph. To the 


































* 

others she remarked tihat her presents would xeui^d the#, of the afiPectionata 
care with which Mrs. Harries had" prepared th^ ^for true usefulness; and 
expressed a hope .that what Mrs, Harries hed. done fp^ them would enable 
tlmm to mould and form the characters of many others. Miss Coutts also 
kindly expressed a wish to see’the notes of the lessons that her prizeholders 
might give in the schools which were about to be put under their care. 
Miss Coutts then made a few remarks to the rest of the pupils, telling them 
why she had taken an interest in the cause of educatipn^ smd pointing out 
to them the advantage and necessity of paying marked attention to the 
feminine and usefhl duties of their calling; and with many kin^ words she 
said goodbye, promising at no distant time to come amongst them again. - 

“ The chaplain* requested permission from Miss Coutts to print the notes 
of lessons wlfiich she had rewarded, with a few preliminary remarks; to which 
Miss Coutts obligingly acceded, and further replied that she could supply 
some additional remarks descriptive of her intentions in general, ^d her 
opinion of the particular performances which had come under her notice. 

“ Although the essay was too long to be printed. Miss Coutts’ remarks 
upon it are given. 

“ ‘ Dear Sir, , Holly Lodge, Highgate, 16 December 1864. 

“ ' I RETURN the copies of the five lessons, and the papers on domestic 
and industrial subjects, for which I gave some little prizes; together with 
remarks suggested on reading and thinking over the lessons, and thp plah 
for somewhat similar lessons next year. As you propose to make a states 
ment to the Council respecting these lessons and prizes, it would perhaps 
be satisfactory to you to show this letter; and, as my name has been con¬ 
nected with the scheme of giving prizes for instruction on common things, 
to state that I look upon these lessons as a preparation; but that, before I 
make any public announcement on»the subject, I am desirous to ascertain as 
far as possible the best manner to promote the religious and moral uses of 
industrial training. * 

“ ‘ My attention had been especially attracted to the subject by the complaint 
made to me at St. Stephen’s, Westminster, that the Government regulations 
would not at that time allow the pupil-teachers sufficient time to learn 
needlework, and I was led to consider with what view industrial training 
was conducted; and I could not but think, that even when its importance 
was admitted, it was taught more with reference to the discomfort and 
disadvantage of a want of proper knowledge of these points than from a 
value of the opportunity afforded of forming the character and habits through 
such instructionwhereas it produces, in fact, more moral qualities than 
many other pursuits. 

“ ‘ To be a good needlewoman, mender, and cutter-out of qlothes, a good 
cook, baker, or dairy-maid, requires the exercise of care, cleanliness, fore¬ 
thought, economy, industry, and perseverance ^and the same with all similar 
employments; and, as a very intelligent schoolmistress observed to me, the 
girl who was a good worker was generally good in all other points, from the 
habits these pursuit's form. And it was much with the view of ascertaining 
not only whether these things were taught, but how they were taught, that 
I was met led to think of joining the scheme for promoting the knowledge 
of common things, and of paying a visit to Whitelands. 

“ ‘ I think the lessons show that in this institution these subjects have been 
Considere(L and that the great end of industrial education, to render both 
pupil-teachers and children useful and happy in their respective stations, has 
not been lost sight of j and 1 hope that the plan I now propose is calculated 
to carry out this endeavour. 

. “ ‘ I am, &c. * . < 

(Signed) Angela G. Burdett Coutts. 

“ ‘ To the JRev. Henry Baber, . • ' 

Chaplain and Secretary of the Whitelands Training Institution, Chefseai** 
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lUport, for the Year iS&^n, on the Training Institution of the 
BrUish and Foreign School Society, in the Borough Road, 
London ; hy Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, J. Bow- 
STEA;i>, Esq., M.A. 

My Lokds, January 1865. 

Undee the regulation whicli directs that the Training 
InstituHoa of the British and Foreign School Society, in .the 
Borough Koad, Southwark, shall be annually visited by one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of British, Wesleyan, and other Deno¬ 
minational Schools, it devolved upon me to inspect that esW 
blishment in the course of the past year, and to devote one 
'clear week to seeing its arrangements, observing its ordinary 
action, and conferring with its managers. The time fixed for 
this visit, after communication with the secretary, Henry Dunn, 
Esq., was the week commencing on the 12th of June, and 
I was engaged accordingly in the discharge of this duty during 
four days of that week, and one day of the week immediately 
succeeding. 

The institution had been previously visited and reported 
upon by my colleague, Mr. Morell, in 1853, and more than 
once by the late Mr. Fletcher at earlier periods. The prin¬ 
ciples upon which it is founded,, the objects proposed to be 
effected by it, the agencies employed, the accommodation 
afforded, even the details of tiie arrangements made for 
carrying on the work of both its male and female depart¬ 
ments, have all been made known through the reports of these 
gentlemen; and it is not only unnecessary, but would be 
deemed superfluous, on my part, to do more than note the 
changes that have occurred, record sucli results of the year’s 
operations as may serve to determine the progress made, and 
offer those suggestions wlxich the circumstances of the time 
and the state of the institution appear to require. 

In the male department, the staff of teachers mentioned in 
Mr. Morell’s report conjiinues unchanged, and the analysis of 
their labours there given is still substantially exact. As yet 
the students of the certificate class have never remained above 
twelve months at the institution, and a single • year’s course of 
study has been all that it was necessary to provide for. But, 
under the Minute of 28 June 1854, this state of things is 
likely to xmdergo some change, and indeed it is 'understood 
that several of the students of 1854 propose to prolcfag their 
training to the close of 1855. This will nece,8sitate the imme¬ 
diate adoption of a distinct course of study and instruction for 
students of the second year, and it may become a question 
whether the principal and his assistants, who have heretofore 
laboured with so much success, but have certainly not been 
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und^fworked, will be able to meet this additional call up6n their 
time in a satisfactory manner without further help^ ,It is of 
utmost importance, with regard both to the interests of the 
institution and the soundness of our educational system, that 
the training of future schoolmasters should be of a thoroughly 
efficient kind, and the knowledge communicated to them as 
far as possible removed from crudeness and superficiality ; and 
I am persuaded that the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society" are far too sensible of this truth to need any 
warning against the danger of providing an inadequate tuto- 
I'ial force. 

In the staff of the female departmjent some changes have 
taken place during the past year. The institution has lost the 
valuable‘services of Miss Robinson, and her principal duties 
have devolved upon Miss Scott, a young certificated teacher, 
who appeared to me to discharge the functions allotted to her 
with judgment as well as ability. It has also been thought ex¬ 
pedient to call in the aid of Mr. Saunders, superintendent of the 
other department, who has delivered a series of lectures to the 
female students on the art of teaching, and has undertaken the 
superintendence of their gallery lessons, given in the presence 
of the whole class, and afterwards subjected to its critical 
remarks. I attended thes^ exercises with much interest, and 
they seemed to me to form, a very valuable part of the course 
of training given. It is indispensable that the theory and 
practice of teaching should be taught in unison, and I believe 
that in no other branch of instruction could a masculine mind 
be brought to bear with so salutary an effect upon a class of 
future female teachers. The defects which I have observed in 
girls' schools lead me to consider it very desirable that those 
who are to have charge of them should be accustomed to treat 
the various subjects which they handle in that systematic And 
logical manner which is so much less common with their own 
sex than with ours ; and, accordingly, I have seen this new 
feature introduced into the plans ofi the female department 
with entire satisfaction, and should deeply regret its discon¬ 
tinuance. 

Some idea of*the amount of work done by both departments, 
during the year ended April 1854!, may be obtained from the 
following tables :— 


, Nokmal College— (Young Men). 

Number of students who have attended the classes during the year - 170 
Entered during the same period - - ’ - - - - 96 

On the list, April 1, 1853 - - - - • - - 76 

Submitted for examination for certificates of merit (at Easter, 38 ; and at 
Christmas, 34) - - - - - - -72 

Obtained certificates of merit (at Easter, 31 ; and at Chfistmas, 24) - 66 

Queen’s scholars (at Easter, 10; and at Christmas, 33) - - - 43 

Appointed to schools - - - - - - -88 





Died - - - . , . . . - i 

"Withdrawn as unsuitable, either from ill health, or other causes - 14 

On the list, April 1, 1854 - - - « - 67 

FEMAnLi: Training Establishment. 

Number of students who have attended the classes during the year - 171 
Entered during the same period - - ... 108 

On the list, April 1, 1853 - - - - . 63 

Submitted for examineition for certificates of merit (at Easter, 20; and at 
Christmas5^24) - - - - - _ 44 

Obtained certificates of merit (at Easter, 14 ; and at Christmas, 17) - 31 

Queen’s scholars (at Easter, 5 ; and at Christmas, 18) - - 23 

Students re-entering to compelete their course of training - -• 6 

Appointed to schools - . . 8.3 

Died ..... 1 

"Withdrawn from ill health or other causes - ' - 11 

On the list, April 1, 1864 7fi 

The expenses for the same period were as follows :— 

Training Department. 


£ s. d. £, s. d. 


Board and lodging of teachers, males - - 1,869 9 11 

Board and lodging of teachers, females - . 883 14 6 

Books, &c., medical attendance, mathematical 


lectures in Manchester, &c. ... 

194 

11 

9 



Coals, coke, gas, and water ... 

157 

9 

8 



Furniture ....... 

84 

19 

0 



Principal, and assistant tutors . . - 

998 

0 

0 






•— 4,188 

4 

10 

Model Scho'ols. 






Boys—School-materials, rewards, salaries, ^c. - 

353 

1 

10 



Girls—Ditto - - - - - 

263 

17 

2 






— 616 

19 

0 

Other Charges. 






Rents - .... 

208 

4 

4 



Rates and taxes .... 

287 

4 

4 



Repairs, insurance, and proportion of general 






expenses, about .... 

400 

0 

0 






— 895 

8 

a 

Total 

- 

- 

„€5,700 

12 

_6 

This expenditure was partly met in the following manner: 

— 

Payments in part of expenses in board and 






lodging— 


s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

By teachers in male depaftment - 

637 10 

0 



By teachers in female department 

491 

7 

o 






1,028 

17 

2 

Payments by children in model schools— 


• 




Boys ..... 

272 

4 

11 



Girls. 

119 

2 

10 





— 

— 391 

7 

9 

Committee of Council on Education 

760 

0 

0 - 



Committee of Council on Education on 



• 



{kccount of certificated, teachers and 






Queen’s scholars ... 

1.147 

4 

6 






— 1,897 

4 

6 

Total 

• 

• 

.€3,317 

9 

_4 

Leaving a balance to be supplied out of the general 




funds of the Society of - 

- 

- 

€?2,.383 

3 

2 



The two next tables are intended to show the proficiency 
in each subject of examination attained by the stiidehts of 
,the institution who were examined for certificates of merit at 
the close of 1853 :— 

Male Department. 

35 Candidates. 


• 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect. 

Failure. 

• 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

Grammar 



2 

5-71 

28 

imi 

4 

11-42 

1 

2-85 



History •. 

7 

20*00 

17 

48-57 

9 

25-71 

2 

6-71 

— 

— 


— 

(^ooffraph^ - 
Aritnmetic 

1 

2-80 

14 

40-00 

10 

45-71 

3 

8-9f 

1 

2-86 

^^9 

— 



8 

22*85 

13 

37-14 

6 

17-13 

4 

11-43 

4 

11-42 

Mensuration 



. 

. . 

5 

14*28 

8 

22-86 

13 

37-14 

9 

25-71 

Geometry - 



4 

11-42 

14 

40-00 

8 

22-85 

7 

20*00 

2 

6-71 

Alpebra 

Higher mathema- 



2 

5-71 

18 

51-42 

8 

-22-85 

3 

8-67 

4 

11-42 

ties 



1 

2-85 

1 

2*85 

3 

8-57 

12 

34-28 

18 

61-42 

Physcical science - 



1 

2-85 

15 

42-85 

13 

37-14 

r2 

5-71 

4 

11-42 

Welsh 

1 

2-85 

• 

. . 

3 

8-67 

. 

m . 

1 

2-85 

.30 

86-71 

Latin ... 



• 

. . 

2 

6-71 

1 

2-85 

2 

5-71 

30 

86-71 

Greek ... 



. 

. . 

- 

. . 


6-71 

1 

2-86 

.32 

91-43 

Prench 




. . 

. 

. . 


2-85 


. . 

34 

97*14 

Vocal music - 



1 

2-85 

5 

14-28 


37-14 

11 

31-43 

5 

14-28 

Heading 



7 


25 

71-42 


8-67 

— 

— 



Spelling 



20 

57-14 

15 

42*85 

^9 

— 

— 

— 

.Rs 

•— 

Penmanship 

School manage* 



• 

• 

12 

34*28 

22 

62-85 



D 

2-85 

mont - - - - 



7 


21 


& 

14-28 

2 

6-71 



Inspector’s report 



8 

22-85 

27 

77-14 

— 

— 


— 



Drawing 



1 

2-80 

• 

• - 

8 

22-85 

23 

65-71 

M 

8-57 


The number of successful candidates was twenty-four, being 
68^ per cent, upon the number presented. 

It should be borne in mind, in looking at the comparative 
failure in regard to the Welsh, Latin, Greek, and French 
languages, that the institution incurs no responsibility upon 
this matter. These languages have hitherto formed no part 
of the course of instruction given, and any acquaintance with 
them displayed by the students must have been the result of 
previous knowledge. The questiofis on mensuration were 
appended to those on geometry, and many students, from de¬ 
voting too much time to the latter subject, failed to do them¬ 
selves justice m the former. The inathematical instruction is 
for the most part given by the vice-principal, Mr. Fitch, who 
is equaU;^ distinguished for attainment and for skill in the 
art of communicating knowledge. The lectures on grammar, 
history, geography, and school-management are given with 
distinguished ability by the principal. Dr. Com well. , 





























— FiMALB DitPAiifiiawf. 

f ’ 24 Candidates. 

» 


% 

T 

BzeeUent. 

Qood. 

Pair. 

Modorate. 

Imperfect. 

PaOuiie. 


No. 

Prop. 

_per 

C%t^ 

No. 

I^P. 

per 

Crat. 

No, 

Prop. 

C^t. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop, 

per 

Cent. 


Pp&p. 

■cS5. 

■ 

BnglSsh grammar 
Sngllah'nistory • 
Geography - 
Natural hiatory - 
Domestic economy 
School manage¬ 
ment 

Vocal music - 
Drawing from 
mmlels - 

Inspector’s reports 

i 

a 

4-18 

8-33 

13 

1 

7 
IS 

8 

8 

5 

4 

54-16 
4-16 
29-17 
60 00 

12-60 

33-33 

20 83 

16-66 

11 

8 

9 

6 

22 

11 

10 

17 

10 

1 

19 

46-83 

33-83 

87-50 

25-00 

91-68 

46-83 

41-66 

70-88 

41-66 

4-16 

79-16 

16 

4 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 

6 

8 

1 

•1 

62-60 

16-66 

18-60 

8 S3 
20-83 
16-66 
4-16 
25-00 

83-33 

4 16 

4-16 

*3 

1 

"s 

2 

1 

1 

7 

19 

•12^ 

A-l» 

19-80 

8-38 

4-16 

• 

4-16 

29-16 

79-16 

2 

23 

15 

6 

T“ 

8*33 

96-83 

62-60 

20-83 


♦ 

The number of successful candidates was seventeen, being 
nearly 71 per cent, upon the number presented. 

It ought perhaps to be explained, in reference to the appa¬ 
rent want of knowledge of natural history, that the questions 
upon that subject were given only i.i the form of a supplement 
to the paper on domestic economy; that it was necessary to 
answer the questions on domestic economy before proceeding 
to the others ; and that in this manner the time allowed for tlie 
paper was, by many of the candidates, wholly expended on the 
last-named subject. Natural history has long been a favourite 
study in the institution, and, if a separate paper had been given 
upon that subject, I believe that a majority of the examinees 
would have acquitted themselves creditably. Domestic economy, 
on the contrary, was not even named in the course of instruc¬ 
tion for 1853 ; but that omission has been supplied throughout 
the past year, and I trust that the results of the examination 
for the close of 1854 will, show that this important subject has 
received due consideration. In practical industrial skill, the 
results shown in the foregoing table do the greatest credit to 
Miss Sheppard, who has charge of that department. In arith¬ 
metic and geography also, the attainments displayed must be 
regarded as highly creditable to Mrs. Bennett and Miss Sheppard 
respectively. 

To these Tables it seems desirable to annex similat ones, 
showing the results of tlie examination for Queen’s scholar¬ 
ships at the close of 1853. 











tl^ l^i ^iYriin^ of 1854, and', formed the‘ mass ;df ihe students ' 
of ^e certificate dass for that year. They? entered upon .theiK 
new career with great advant^e in r^ard to previous traki- 
ing ; and I trust that in their persons the excellent education 
afforded in the institution will he carried out with more com¬ 
plete results than any which have yet been presented. 

In reference to the examination of the male candidates, it 
is necessary to explain that the papers on Euclid^and algebra 
were alternative, no student being allowed to answer ques-» 
tions on both. The choice, indeed, extended to three subjects : 
1, Euclid ; 2, algebra ; 3, mensuration and mechanics; and it 
appears that 34 candidates selected Euclid, and 9«algebra, 
whilst mensuration and mechanics were not chosen by any. 

I have had no opportunity of comparing this selection of 
subjects with that which was made'" at any other training 
school; but the 43 candidates examined at the Borough 
Road consisted of pupil-teachei-s from various parts of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, and their unanimous rejection of mensura¬ 
tion and mechanics appears the more remarkable when it is 
considered that these subjects formed a necessary part of a 
pupil-teacher’s course of study when apprenticdfe were first 
introduced, whilst geometry was not admitted to its present 
alternative position until a very recent period. The fact seems 
to prove incontestably that the study of mechanics has not 
made satisfactory progress among elementary teachers ; and 
this conclusion is entirely consistent with all that I have 
observed in my own district. Yet mechanical science is at 
once interesting and important, and the general neglect with 
which it is -treated by schoolmasters and their apprentices 
must be founded upon some strong and extensively prevailing 
reason. 

That reason, I have little doubt, is to be found in the 
mistaken system upon which it has been attempted to teach 
tliis branch of knowledge. In most subjects, it is happily 
still a rule with teachei'S to begin at the beginning; but in 
mechanics it has been supposed that the pupil piay commence 
with results, and that he can usefully describe the action or 
calculate the work of complicated machines without having 
undergone any adequate course of instruction in those ele¬ 
mentary ptopositions which are necessaiy to render familiar 
to his mind the fundamental laws of mechanics. I believe it 
to be but the natural consequence of this method that mecha¬ 
nics, as tai^ht in our primary schools, have been found to be 
without any educative effect, and that the study of this subject 
among pupil-teachers is becoming almost extinct. It is matter 
of congratulation, under these circumstances, that a different 
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trSatiae, ciddulated to {(Bkte the study of mechauicsit^dbed^hdl^ 
basis, b allude to a little book, entitled “ Elementaiy 
by the Rev. R, Fowler, B.A., Vice-Principal of the Chester 
Training College; and I trust that it may, soon be followed* 
by similar elementary books upon hydrostatics and dynamics. ^ 

The model and practising schools attached to the establMi- 
ment in the JBorough Road are upon a very large sqal&> and 
have always been cherished with marked solicitude by the 
British and Foreign School Society. The ordinary daily 
attendance of children at these schools has not fallen below 
1,000 for .some years past, and the total number 4dmitted, from 
the opening up to the 31st of March 1854, was found to be 
not less than 35,394 boys and 20,442 girls. The boys' school 
consists of a senior and a* junior department, of which the latter 
may be regarded mainly as the practising, and the former as 
the model school. The whole is under the able direction of 
Mr. Langton, Master of Method in the Normal department; 
but in the management of the primary schools he is efficiently 
aided by Mr. Ames, a former pupil in the institution, now 
holding a certificate of merit. I am indebted for the following 
brief outline of the course of instruction pursued in these 
schools to an account of Wie Normal College issued by the 
society in 1853, biit equally applicable to the present time. 
The peculiarities of the tripartite organization should be care¬ 
fully borne in mind, in considering the distribution of subjects 
under the three divisions. 

Boys’ Junior School. 

INTELLECTUAL. 

A.—Class Division. 

1. Reading easy lessons from Daily Lesson Books, Nos. 1, 2, and Sequel 
to No. 2, with interrogation and analysis. Each lesson illustrated with objects, 
black-board sketches and diagrams. 

2. Spelling. * 

3. Arithmetic, written and mental. 

4. Class examinations on gallery lessons. 

B .— fVritinff Division. 

1. Writing on slates and in copy-books. 

2. Making figures; and arithmetic, with explanations. 

3. Writing*easy words from dictation. Each lesson illustrated with objects, 
black-boatd diagrams and sketches. 

* C. —Gallery Division. 

1 . Kessons on common objects, especially those found in schodi-room. 

2. Lessons on common animals and plants. 

3. Lessons on familiar articles of food and clothing. 

4. Lessons on number, form, colour, time, space, and the first principles of 
geography. 
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6 . Lessons on the first principles of arithmetic, illustrated by the ball- 
frame, &c. 

6. First lessons on language. 

7. Easy lessons on manufactures. 

BEWGIOUS AND MORAL. 

A.—Class Division. 

Reading Irssona in Diuly Lesson Books, Nos. 1, 2, and Sequel to No. 2. 

C.—Gallery Division. 

Scripture lessons daily. ^ 

Subjects. 

Scripture narratives, illustrating and enforcing Bible truths and moral 
duties, such as :— 

The goodness, wisdom, and power of God. 

Obedience to parents. 

Love to brothers and sisters. 

Kindness to animals. 

Speaking the truth. 

Honesty. 

By the abox'e arrangement it will be seen that the method of instruction 
adopted combines collective teaching with that which is individual. It may 
vejy properly be termed the mixed method. The monitorial mode, as far as 
it is necessary, is retained, and the instruction imj)arted is both analytical and 
synthetical. The gallery is used ait stated periods for communicating to the 
children that particular kind of instruction, which can be best imparted by the 
teacher himself, and which does not require minute subdivision. Moral 
instruction or admonition is by this means communicated to fifty or sixty 
children at once \vith considerable effect. To facilitate the adoption of col¬ 
lective, in connexion with monitorial teaching, the books used in the schools 
contain lessons adapted to both methods. 


Boys’ Senior School. 

INTELLECTUAL. 

A.—Class Division. 

1. Reading prose and poetry, with a rigid course of analysis and synthesis 
from Daily Lesson Books, Nos. 3 and 4, and Dr. Allen’s Selections of 
Poetry. 

2. Spelling and dictation. ^ 

3. Written and mental arithmetic, with lessons on the principles of 
arithmetic. 

4. English grammar. 

5. Geography. 

6'. English and general history. 

7. Natural history and physiology. 

8. Mechanics and machinery. - , 

9. Natural philosophy and science of common things. 

. B.—Writing Division. 

1. Writing in books. • 

2. Arithmetic, written and mental, from Crossley’s Calculator. 

3. Composition and dictation, both on slates and on paper. 

4. Abstracts of gallery lessons. 

6. Lineal and map drawing on elates. 
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C.^Gallery Division. 

Lessons on— 

1. The philosophy of health. 

2. The elementary ]jrinciples of political economy. 

3. Objects and manufactures. 

4. Physical and maj> geograjihy. 

5. Knglish grammar, composition, and analysjs. 

fi. Natural history and physiology of animals and plants. 

7. Natural philosophy and the science of common things. 

8. Singing from notes and in parts, with instruction in the principles 
of music., 

’ • D .—Drnwiny Room. 

llrawing in its application to—• 

1. Models and objects. • 

2. Mechanics and machinery. 

.3. 'Architecture. 

4. Maps and charts. 

5. Natural history and the human figure. 

KKf.IGIOIS A^l) MOlt.VI,. 

A .— Clos.‘! JJirision. 

1. Urble reading ami interrogation. ^ • 

2. Repetition of laa-tions of Scripture committed to memory. 

C.- — Gol/cry Divisioti. 

Scripture'Lesson.s on • 

1 . Rihle narratives. 

2. Scripture miracles and«f)arahles. 

.3. Moral duties. 

4. Attributes of <!od. 

.5. Rihle emblems and ilUistration.s. 

In all the letsons, it is designed that seiiptural instruction should be 
brought practically to hear on the conscience.—and that all duty should be 
enforced on the jirinciplcs of the Gospel, and from the Word of God. 

The timc-tuhle, as well ns much other inteve.sting inh^rma- 
tioii coiieeruiug this ]>avt of the iirsfitutioii, ha.s already been 
recordeil in ollicial documents. 

The girls’ model school, in commoti with the Avhole female 
ilep.nrtment of the institution, enjoj’s the experienced and 
,judiciou.s superintendence of Mrs. Macrae ; whihst the details of 
its management art' hap]iily and succe.s.sfully carried out by 
Mi.ss Tomlinson. bike tiie boys’ school, it is organized on 
the tripartite system, and the principal room is oecuiiied by 
nine distinct sections of cliildren. The followino: time-table 
will give some idea of tlie woi’king of this .system in girls' 
schools^— 


A A 



Occupation of Time in Mooel Oikls’ School. 
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Mosdat • - Dictation and composition. Thue3D.it • Tiiglisli lilstory, or general lesson given by one of the 

TcESDiY » - Geography. monitors. 

Wednesday English graraumr. Feid.vy - • Scripture, or a lecture on the general duties of a teacher. 
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I have had ample o]>portniiities of testing the value of the 
woi’k done in tlie model schools for both sexes, and I do not 
liesitate to state my opinion tliat they are in a condition of 
the highest efficiency attainable under the circumstances of 
tlic children l>y whom they are attended. Tlie enlightened 
cave and liberal expenditure Ijestowed .upon them do the 
ginitust honour to the society liy which they aue supported, 
and constitute one of the best claims of that society to the 
sncc(',ss whV^h has attended its elforts in aid of tlie taogress of 
populai* education. But, whilst 1 cheerfully bear witiiess to 
tlie c.KCtdlence of that vvdiich has liceji done, 1 find it impossible 
to forbear remarking upon that adiioli remains undone. 

This,institution is in a peculiar posii^ion. It is the only 
normal school engagesd in preparing teachcr.s exjn-cssly for 
schools conducted on the ])rinci[)los of the British and Foreign 
.School (Society, and tltcreforo it incur.s a .s])ecics of obligation 
to train them tbi- every kind of work likely to be recpiii’ed oi 
them. Among di<ieesan tra.ining schools, which are numerous, 
aiul conducted genei ally upon one system, there may well be a 
divi-sion of labour; and, whilst one traijis te.achcrs for boys’ 
schoobs alone, aiujther may employ its machinery e.xclusively 
for girls, a third for infants. But, if the Borough lload Normal 
Scdiool omit any depaitment of the teachei'S work, thei’e is no 
other cstaldisliment read_\»to stijiply the delicieucy in a manner 
exactly suited to the requirements of the ca.se, and the cause 
of coniliined educ.ation must be the lo.ser. I feel bound, there- 
foi’c, to e.\i)vess my entire concuvri'nce in tlie opinion of 
Air. Moj'cll that the absence of an infant .school is a decided, 
defect in this institution. 

1 concur cijuall^g howc\<.'r, in the hope that time and pro¬ 
gress may soon avail to supjdy this deficiency. The s^iccial 
encouiagmnent given to the. training of infant teachers l>y 
your Jairdships’ Alinute of 2!) A]ii-il liSof, the ‘multiplication 
of infant schools throughout the country, a.ud the neces.sity of 
having a cc'rtilicated or registered* tc'aehcv for every school 
which proposes t<') claim Its fair .share of the (-ducation gi’ant, 
all concur in .I’endering it impo.ssiblc that the authorities of 
this institution .shoiihl much longx.-r fail to recognize the press¬ 
ing nature of the w'ant. 

1 will venture to notice one other feature of this e.stabli.sh- 
ment, jn regard to which it .ajjpears to me that some modi¬ 
fications of existing .arrangements might advantageously be 
introduced. It is well known that this is not an.institution 
of I'ccent date, established for the mere pui'pose giving effect 
to the measvires taken by Government, since 1816, for the ex- 
bmsion and improvement of popular education ; that its opera¬ 
tions are of a i\iu(di widei- scope and older date ; and tha.t its 

A A 2 
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co-operation with the Committee of Council on Education is 
confined to one section of its work. Of the 341 students who 
attended its classes in the year ended on the 1st of April last 
only 116 soiight to obtain certificates of merit. The remainder 
attended for purposes not immeiliately connected with your 
.Lordshi])s’ _ administration. The following classification of 
persons eligible foi' admission will illustrate the composition 
of the latter body ;— 

Class A.— Younji men desirous of becoiniiifr teacKei-s, who wish to he 
introduced to a seliool by the Committee, and are prepared to remain in 
the institution twelve months or upwards. Persons in this class (unless 
conscientiou-sly objecting) will, be e.xpected to compete for a certificate of 
merit at the annual examination of tlie students by Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of School.s. 

Cl ass II.—Young men desirous of becoming teacheivs, who wish to be 
introduced to a school by the Committee, but arc unable to remain longer 
than six months. 

Class C.—Teacbeis elected to schools, or already conducting them, but 
•lesirous of attending, for some limited period, any of the classes, with a 
view to farther imjtrovement. 

Class L).—Missionaries or other persons proceeding abroad with a view to 
lhc promotion of education in foreign jiarts. 

With riispeot to those who cuter under Chisscs ( '. and D., I 
have no suggt'istion to offer. It would not genertvlly be neces- 
■Kary that such per.sons shouhl be .•iccommod;ite<l with board and 
lodging on the premises, or th.-it a special er)tu’,s(i of lectures 
should bo provi<led for them. ()n tlio one hand, they need not 
interfere matcri.alU^ with tlie settled courst! of the regular 
students ; and, on the other hand, it is obvious that they 
may obtain much valuable information l:>y attemding ,‘ind 
observing such portion.s of tin; work as may be deemed most 
advisable t<u’ them. 

But with Cla.ss B. it is different. They must reside upon 
the premises like annual sAnlents, .and be provided with a 
distinct course of in.struction. 'J’hi.s, however, is merely an 
inconvenience. The serious objection to their admission i.s 
that the inconvenience is inciuTed, and the powei.s of the 
teachers taxed, for an object which is not worth attaining. 
In these days it is no longer necessary to argue that six 
months’ training is imsufficient to form a teachei-, or that a 
teacher who enters upon school dutie.s with such limited expe¬ 
rience h.a.s but little chance of succe.ss in tins compictition to 
which he xvill be exposed. He may be abb- to conduct .a .small 
.schooTwith moderate success, but in the m.ajority of cases he 
will continue to be the teacher of a small school, .and the 
receiver of a small salary, to the end of his c<a]-eer. Far 
better for his own interests would it be to say to him, when 
he offers himself for the profession, “ Wc are re.ady to give, 
you a thorough training, and to make you an efficient taaicher, 
it you are ijapable of becoming one ; but we will have notiiiug 
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to do with half measures.” Nor is the public interest less 
concerned in tlie (question. Mere increase in the quantity 
of education is fast ceasing to be a desideratum. It is be¬ 
coming usele.ss to encourage the establishment of tRird-rate 
schools in mo.st localities, because they cannot command sup¬ 
port. Low salaries, inetheient teachers, and ill-taught schools 
no longer satisfy the times, and money expended/or siich pui’- 
poses will henceforth more than ever be thrown away. 1 
believe, therefore, that I am advocating the true interest of 
the insi?i tution itself, as well as that which the Committee of 
the llritish and Foreign School Society value still more highly, 
the cause of educational progress in*a right direction, when 1 
recommend that the six months class shopld be discontinued, 
and that every student not belonging to Classes C. and D. 
should have tll<^ benefit of at least the first year’s course of 
training given to the certificate class, thoxigh he may' not 
desire actually to possess a certificate. The excellent regu¬ 
lation, recently sanctioned by your I.ordships, which opens 
the com[)etition for Queen’s scholarshij)s to certain students 
of one year’s .stamling, who have never been pupil-teachers, 
enables me to make such a recommendation with increased 
confidence, because, by n:^fans of it, many promising students, 
having <^om[)leted the first year's course, would be in a position 
to obtain a .secoml year’s traijiing Avithout .additional expense. 

I am aware tli.at the six months students ai'c retained 
ni.ainly for the purpose of supplying teachers to schools iji 
which (loverjiment aid is rejected upon principle, .and that 
there is an a])p;u’ent neces.sify for meeting the dtmiand, con¬ 
tinually m.ade by the man.agers of such schools, for teachers 
who Avill bti content vvitli moderate salaries. Nor do I mean 
for a moment to suggest that the Society should contract tln^ 
splua<! of its operations, or ce.ase to jn'ovide foi' the w.ants of 
that large class of British .schools which depend for support upon 
voluntary contributions alone, ily arganuent is, that the true 
intere.sts of these and all other schools require that the teacheiv 
under a\ horn they are placed should bo moi’c thoroughly traincil 
to their duties«th.an heretofore, and that a state of cii’cumstance.-^ 
noAv exists in Avhich tho.se wlio are sati.sfied Avith inferiority 
in this I’esjject must be content to forego the ordinary chance.s 
of sncce.sg. 

BuV Avhihst 1 do not scruple to urge the expediency of 
.abolishing tlie general or six months classes in both depart¬ 
ments of the institution, and the great importangp of adding 
to the female department AvhatcA’er machinery may be required 
for the efficient training of infant teachers, it becomes a duty 
to acknowledge, without reserve, the incontestable merits of the 
general management and tlie high claims of the establishment, 
as actually administered, to your Lor Iships’ continued support. 
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No better testimony to tho excellence of its domestic ar¬ 
rangements, in a sanitary point of view, could be desired tlia 
that whicJi is furnished by the experience of the past year 
The prefnises fetand in a district where Cholera in its most 
fatal form was fearfully prevalent duiing the autumn ; yet the 
operations of the institution were never interrupted for a single 
day, and n^! /;)ne of its inmates suffered from that malady. 

The efficiency of the intellectual and professional training 
afforded must be judged of, in tiie first instance, from the 
results of the periodical examinations. Those for the 'close of 
1853 have already been given in detail ; and, I think, it will 
be found on insjiection that they are altogether very satisfac¬ 
tory, though not incapable of improvement in some jiarticulars. 
But a for truer test is afforded by acquaintance with the men 
and women wiiom this' training has served to fashion. A 
large majority of the teachers in iii}' district have been trained 
at the Borough Road, and I liave found them, as a body, dis¬ 
tinguished for practical skill in communicating the elements of 
education to the young, for soundTie.ss rather than showiness 
of attainment, for straighttiorward energy of purpose, and for 
single-minded devotion to their w ork for its own sake. 

It is, perhaps, not on the whole to,be lamented that tlw very 
highest influences, those which affect man as a moral and 
spiritual being, are the least capable'of being submitted to any 
test. Tiiey are all-important, howev er, in the case of those to 
whom the training of youth is to be confided, and no normal 
institution would discharge its duty which did not, in its daily 
routine, treat them as being of paramount iiiterest. That 
they are so regarded by the authorities of this institutioji is 
apparent from the uniform tenor of their ])ublic statements, 
from the teaching practised in their schools, and from tho 
wliole scope of their internal arrangements. The utmost care 
is taken to lead the minds of tho students Iq- gentle moans 
in a right direction, and to incadcatc a S 2 )irit of genniuc inely, 
unalloyed by sectarian bitterness. A tone of cliecwfid mental 
activity, tcnqjered by religious sentiment, pervades tin; esta¬ 
blishment, and conveys an unmistakeable imprn.ssion tliat it^ 
purpase is to make its inmates not oidy abler si-lioI;ir.s and 
ms'i’e skilful teacher.s, hut hotter men .and truer t'hristiaii.s. 

I ha\ e the honor to he, kc. x 

J o.sicrii BowstvA i*. 

7V) i',c liiijht lloiiorable 

'L'lw Lords of the Commiltve of Council on Educo'ioii. 
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Report, for the Year 1854, on the Wesleyan Trainvng Institu- 
. tion, in the Hw'seferry Road, Westminster, hy Her Majesty's 
Inspecto'r of Schools, J. D. Mokeli,, Esq., M.A. 


My IjORDS, • ^ November 1864. 

I HAVE the honor herewith to suljinit to your Lord- 
ships the following statement as to the result of my inspection 
of this institution, in reference to its position and its labours 
• during ihe current year. 

In the report returned by my colleague, Mr. Arnold, for last 
year, a full description was given of,the .bxtildinys connected 
with tl^e institution, their site, their arrangements, their 
fittings, their ventilation, and their cost. These points I 
need not now repeat. It will be sufficient merely to state, 
that they consist of a* Normal college, capable of containing 
100 students—60 male and 40 female ; of five piactising 
schools, each furnished with ample accommodations, class¬ 
rooms, and ]>laygrounds ; of a principal’s residence, and secre¬ 
tary’s offices. Added to this, there are also houses for two of 
the teachers in the practising schools, and a curator’s lodge. 
The site is in the he.art of the city of Westminstei', and the 
area covered l)y it is one acre and three quarters. 

T1 le institution was-supposed by the original projectors to 
have been formed npcjn a,n amply extended scale for future 
requirements. Tlu'ee years have now hardly elapsed, and the 
entire extent of the normal arrangements are in full occupa¬ 
tion ; each _>'car has demanded an addition to the staff of 
teachers, and next year will see the same staff still further 
.augmented. 

This amount of activity could not, of course, be cari’icA on 
without incurring a very considerable outlay. The last 
balance slujet presents the following statement of expense.s iii- 
curi’e<l and met:— 
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coi'i’cet, M u’ch 22nil, 18'1. 

(Signed) j 


.Tamt-s ITobt, 
T110M.\8 KMCmih 
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From tills it will be seen that after all the fees paid by the 
students, all the cliildreids pence in the five pi-actising schools, 
and all tlie Governrnant grants have been appropriated, there 
is still a balance of nem'ly 2,000/. to bo carried over to the 
general account, and to be provided for by the zeal of the. 
Wesleyan body in the csvuse of Normal education. 

During the course of the year 1853, 97 students entered the 
college—60 males and 37. females ; ami 58 left it. Of the 
number last mentioned, 56 received appointments .to schools ; 
ten pujiil-teachers obtained Queen’s scholarship’s, two of whom 
received early appointments to schools ; and the remaining 
eight continued to the doge of the year. 

By virtue of the new Minute of the Committee of Council, 
which takes aw'ay all I'estriction from the number of candidates 
for Queen’s scholarships in the various Normal institutions, 
37 pupil-teachers—28 males and 9 females —presented them¬ 
selves at the last Christmas examination (1853). Of the can¬ 
didates so presented, 33, viz., 25 males and 8 females, 
obtained scholarships; and, Avith one only exception, were 
received into the institution. 

.Reckoning, then, the 33 Queen's scholars Avho Avore receiA cd 
into the institution at the opening of the session and the 37 
students remaining from last year, there Avere 26 vacancies 
left. These vacancies Avere speedily filled u}c so that the whole 
number of students residing in the institution during the year 
1854 has been 100—60 males and 40 female.s. The eiitlre 
aeeommodotions have thus l)een oecupietl, according to the 
original design of .the buildings. 

'J’he next point to Avhich I refer is tin' jJuoi of study Avhich 
iias betm followed in tlie Normal school during the current 
year. The staff of teachers, inclmling tin; .Principal, is as 
1‘olloAvs : — 

i. IloA’. J. Scott, Piiiici^ial. 

'J. Mr. W. Sugden, Ilciul Master. 

,, .T. L. Kinton, Sccojcl Master. 

■!. ,, (’. Mansforcl, Mathciiiiitical Tutor. 

,, .1. Kdger, .\ssislant 'tutor. 

(I. ,, J. R. Langler, Master of Method for l-'emaU; Students. 

7. ,, .t Sneethain, Drawing Master. 

S. ,, E. J. M'c.st, IVIusic Master. 

9. Mrs. V,. Osborne, Industrial Mistress. 

10. Mr. W. Low, llrill Master. 

The.following table Avill give <an accurate, notion of the sub¬ 
jects taught, the time devoted to each, the text-books em¬ 
ployed, the-general scope of the lectures, and the amount of 
matter it is thought possible to accomplish during the year. 
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Subject. ! 

& 

n 

U 

1 Ig _ saiEK 

1 tN ? _ 

y. 

£ 

S 

V 

rs 

4) 

Text Books. 

^ Remarks. 

41 

(ebgioii4 Knowledge 

• 

• 

3« 


. 1,3 

'I'he Bible ; Wes. 
leyan Catecliisins; 
Nicnolls’ Help ; 
M‘Leed s Geogra- 
pliy of Talebtine. 

A brief course of instruction in the evidences 
and tloclrincs^f Christianity, and a compre¬ 
hensive outline of Scriptutc history and geo- 
grapy is aimed at. Be Ales the time here 
shown, the Principal is enabled to give much 
valuable religious instruction incidentally, 
during the periods appropriate*! for.the devo¬ 
tional reading of the Scriptures, on the Sab¬ 
bath and at other suitable times. 

leading and Aui1y»i8 

1 

1 2 


- 


M‘Culloch’8 Course 
of Heading; War* 
ren’sKxtracts from 
Blackslone. 

* 

In the first instance, by the practice of simul¬ 
taneous, mixed with individual reading, the 


1 3 

• 


2 

2 

attempt is bnadc to secure distinct and i>«- 
pressive reading Then by a full material 
and verbal analyjis in the more advanced 
classes the mundalion is laid for a more 
linished elocution. Besides the time c.\- 
pressly appropriated to this subject, there is 
a considerable amount of instruction secured 
in the course of many of the other lectures. 

;nglibh 4*rammar 

1 

2 


3 

Latham’s English 

Besides the knowledge derived from the study 


2 

4 


5 

(trammar; an En- 

of chese text books, a wider and more thorough 


3 

i 


3 

2 

gltsh School (iram* 
mar; Chibtian 
Knowledge Society; 
Mo^eI^^ EsseiitiaU 
of English <iram. 
mar. 

knowledge of the subject is aimed at by the 
exhibition of tlic real structure of the lan¬ 
guage, aii<I also by giving prominence to it:* 
syntacticrt^l relations. 

-atin - . - 

j 


Vi 

1 


3 

Schmidt’s Latin 

Gi auima%; Cicaar 
de Bello Gallico ; 
Virgil's .Eneid. 

• 

Indc{>€ndfntly of the more thorough and cx* 
tensive knowledge of general grammar, only 
to be securrd by the study ot a second lau> 
guage, it is c msidered to be an object of the 
higiiest importance to perfect the students, 
wliosc tune am’ other circumstances will 
permit, in the ready and accurate use of their 
own tongue. These objects arc aimed at in 
the te..ching of this subject. Eare is taken to 
illustrate the structure or the two languages 
as compared with each other. 

'ViiUng - - • 

1 

i 

1 


% 

\ 


2 

1 

M*r,cod’s firaduAte<l 
Set of Copyboijks. 

The successive stages in the formation and 
conuc.xion of letters, both small and capital, 
are exhibited and practised, wiib a view to < 
the formation of a good plain style of penman¬ 
ship. The various examination papers, &c- 
are always value<l with reference to ihc stylo 
of the penmanship, besides the regular course 
here indicated. The ordinary errors and 
faults and the beat methods ol otiviating them 
are i>ointO(l out from ^ime to time. 

Iriihmetk ao 1 Dooa- ' 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

Melrose’sArilhmetic; 

The principles of common, fractional. an»i dcci- ' 

keeping 

2 

1 


.*> 

Tale’s Principles 

rn.-d aiitlimct’C have bc#n carefully studied. 


3 

3,'^ 

— 

2 

of Arithmetic ;l>e 

ana as each rule has been c »mnu'uc«.d, ilu: 


4 


4 

3 

Morgan’s Arith. 

principles on which it is base.', and the best 

1 

1 

5 


4 

« 

G 

metic ; M‘Lcod‘s 
Arithmetical E\ 
ercises. Elements 
of Book-keeping, 
(Irish Board). 

methods of teaching it have been exhibited. 
The subjfct of mental arithmidic tjasrcceive*l 
some amount of attention, and has been one 
of the exercises in the praciising tchouls. 

l-lgi-bra - - - ^ 

1 

11.^ ! 

_ 

4 

Colcneo’s Algebra; 

The upper cla.^.s has advanced about as far a.s 


2 

r 

Ih- 

i 

5 

Tate’s Algebra 

made Easy. 

Progression in Colcnso's Algebra, and the 
sccon<l to the end of Ouadratics Very many 
examples h.avc been worked in each rule. 
One or tv/o Students who are resident for a 
second year, arc inui’h further advanced. 

rrigoiioinetry . 

1 




4 

Snowball's Tiigo. 
nometry. 

Although no lime i.s specially allotted to this 
study in the time-table jf com-iderable num¬ 
ber of tlie upjier class of stUiU-nts have ad- 
vanct d under thcdiicciion of the mathematical 
tutor, as far as the end of the fortaulu; in¬ 
volving two angles. 
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Subject. 

i'uclid • • • 

« 

Mensuration, &c. 

IndU'^tilat Mechanici 

I'.Jonicnts of Mechan¬ 
ism. 

l^rr.wing anti Per¬ 
spective • 

Vocal,MusIc • 


Principles and Prac¬ 
tice of Teaching - 
(School ManagementX 


Needlework, See. 

Praclical Tea«*hing - 
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Time 

weekly. 


-- 

1 

o 

*3 

E 

4) 

§1 

3 

4> 

Text Books. 

1 



4 

Pott's Euclid 

2 



& 


3 

Ik 

— 

2 


1 

1 

__ 

4 

A Treatise on Men. 

2 

I 

1 

0 

, 

: 

suration (Irsh 

Board); 'The 

Builder's Price 
Book: Baktr's 

Levelling and 

Land Surveying, 





in Weale’s Series. 

« 

2 

1 


5 

Tate’s Exercise.s in 

3 

1 


4 

Mechanics. 

2 

1 


2 

Tate’s Elements of 
Mechanism. 

1 

4 

4 

7& 1 

Manual of Mode) 

2 

4 



Oravving( William.'.), 
Instruction in Draw. 





ing (UUliams). 





f 

1 

.5 


8 & 

llullah’s Grammar 

2 




ofMusic; Kulls’i's 
Exercises in Har¬ 
mony ; Hullah’s 

Manual of Wil- 





hems’ Method: 

MS. Selection of ; 


ill Psalmody ; The 
i ■ I Training School 

I I ! Song Book. 

I i > 


UomatUs. 


> he firs* class masters the first six books; Ihi 
second class completes the first five books 
and the third the first four books. 

Tlie classes have gone through superficies aiu 
solids, and the principles of estimation 
besUles working a ^considerable number Oi 
ipicsdons founded 'on the Builder's Prici 
liook. * ' 


The upper class has gone tlirough nearly the 
whole of this text book, including most o 
the fonnuljc. Besides tliis.cxplanntion.s of llu 
structure of a variety of coimnon inacliinc^ 
have been given orally from time to time, tr 
the whole of the male students. 

The c]a.sscs arc able generally to make a simple 
freehand drawing iroin the fiat, a drawing 
from a solid model, such as a hexagon, and z 
perspective dra-ung, such as a cube or pillar 
placed obliquely to the plane of the picture 
A short course of linear geometry has been 
gone through, and a course of [)erspcctivc-. 
teaching the laws of appearar.ee. 

'i'ho more advanced studonU have urocecdetl 
about as far as the middle .of Jliiilalj's (irain- 
mur and Kxercises, and the lower division 
tlirough the Manuals A large number have 
made such proficiency as to l)o able to read 
a glee or clior.ale of moderate diffiettity at 
sipht. 


1 I 21^ 


— ;2i*v3 Stow's Trainir.g vSys 
•2K li ti;m. 


I 

2 i y 1, 


! ( 


A poitiou of the time ailotte<l to this subject 
has lK*eu crnplo)e<l in giving publi»: iTiticisin 
lessons. One of ihe great advantages derived 
from the extensive pracilsiiig schools oi the 
institution has been, that twenty.four such 
lessons have Veen given weekly, tiirouyhout 
Ihe year, without any undue eni^roachniont 
u]jon other branchesofstudy. 'J he masiers.uid 
m'stro'srs, viz., Messrs. BeM, West, I,angler, 
and llolhiway, and Mesd’*incs Ungers ami 
Smetham, as well as the late Mr. Bogers, have 
thu.s brought their skill and experience most 
cH«< tively to hear on the piofossic.nal training 
of tlic .students. The other j)or ion of the 
lime has bven occupied in a series of enn- 
versationali lectures on the history, iirinciplcs, 
and me hods of popular elementary education. 
The leisures of Mt. Langlcr have becMi spe- 
cia ly directed to infant c.aication. 

Such a degree of skill is expected a.s to ou ible 
them to teach a clUs-, of cliildren how to cut 
out, ami make ordinary articksof apiiarcl vicll 
and neatly. * 

'i'he oxtr'nsivc ))racli<ing h liools of the in^lit^•- 
tioii me most advantageous to the sfidents in 
ihis respect; and from the peculiar arrange, 
incni of them, they have the advantage o! the 
supervision and examjilc of six able and ex. 
licriem:c<l tcacacrs.he.-ulos such poruons of iinio 
as tlic head master c m devote to this purpo.^rc. 
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'rime 

weekly. 








o 

Text J$ooks. 

^ Remarks. 


1 

u 

Mate 

6 

o 

<4 



t'byaphy • 

• 

1 

2 

3 

' 

• 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

Cornwetrs School 

Geography ; E. 

HuKhei’s Physical 
Geography; Sulli¬ 
van’s Geography 
Generalized. 

Any topics requiring fuller illu tfatu**' iiinik 
thcf>e text boAks supply have been made t..t; 
subject qf lectures for their special elucidation. 
In the course on physifhl geography many 
topics connected with astronomy and geology 
have been explained. Considerable attention 
has been given to the sketching of outline 
map.s. 

DglUh ilUtury 

1 

2 

3 

1 t 

1 

3 

5 

2 

Chamber's British 
Itmpirc; Farr’s 
Collegiate History 
of England; Part 
of Warren’s Ex¬ 
tracts from Black- 
stone. 

In addition to the outlines of civil and military 
events contained in these manuals, tlie chief 
periods of English history, and especially of our 
constitutional history, liave been more amply 
illustrated by o.'casional lectures. 

■< 

hrurtstry 





Wilson’s Chemistry 
in Crvrmber’s Edu¬ 
cational Course. 

The earlier portions of the text book specified 
have been gone over and experimentally illus¬ 
trated, as far as the compounds of nitrogen. 
This it is hoped will form a useful foundation 
for tuture study, even to tnose whose residence 
is for one year only, v hiie a considerably more 
extended cour. e will be completed with those 
w’ho are about to remain a second year. 

U incnts of l^hysics. 


1',-' 


2 

Me Culloch’s ’Course 
of Uending. 

t 

• 

It is pretty generally known that tliis popular 
school book coiiiains a brief but carelully se¬ 
lected series lessons oii the chief topics of 
physical .science, winch have been revised by 
several scientific persons of eminence. These 
have been taken as a covenient basis, and the 
information contained hai been extended by a 
series of convtraational lectures by the head 
master. 

Kconomy - 



lb; 

3 

Tegetineiev's Manual 
of Domestic Fco. 
noiny. 

In addition to the contents of the manual, in 
connexion with thisclass a consirieiable amount 
of knowledge of popular physical science has 
been given in such a form ns was thought most 
likely to be uselul. 

»nU 


1 

j 

i 

iO 

10 

i 

1 • 

i 

1 

Drill Ivxcrcise for 
Sithool.s. 

Ile.Mdes the .above course of instruction, an hour 
an«l a h.alf weekly lias been devoted to the 
, writing of txaininaiion papers, testing the 
' attention, and attainments ot all the,&tudent.s. 

1 Much incidental infC’rmation has been gained 
by a careful selection of sulijecu for criticism 
lessons, thereby largely incrca^ing the infor- 
1 matiou of the studciUs'on nauvial history and 
! other subjcct.s tor which there is here no re- 
t gulary assigned period of instruction. 

' • 


n’lic above plan of study was formed, and has been carried out, upon 
lie supposition that the students would leniaiii just one year in the in- 
titution, and go rcgula 7 -ly through this one year’s course. After January 
fb) 5 , hou'cver, tlie jicriod of residence u ill usually be /n o year.s ; and, iji 
oiisoquence, a eopsiderabhi change will be neccss.irily introduced into 
he whole roujinc. To meet the wants of the scC(.)ud yc;ir’s stxidents, 
111 advanced course of study has been already prejiared, and the services 
if anolher master of sound literary qualilications secured. The female 
Icjiartinent will, at the same time, be almost u'hollij sejiarated from the 
mile, so that a complete course of instruction, adapted to the wants and 
■equirements of both se.ces, will be going on idimiltanoously throughout 
he next year. The plan of study proposed, according to the uew' ar- 
angements, is given in the following tables :— 
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Second Year | Kncli?h craniir.ar, llleincnt* of physios. ( ’hemisrry. Geo}:rapbv, reidinc 

! Mr. Mr. Su;;'U'ii. .‘Ir. SuL'tlcn. tlr. Maiistoril. r'reiich. 






■al hii: Penman. 

Lang Mr. Kin 
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In looking over the ahove schemes, particularly that foj- 
male students, the question naturally arises, how far it is 
adapted to secure the end that is kept in view,—namely, to 
prepare, hy means of two years^ study, an efficient staff' of 
teachers foi- the primaiy education of our towns and vdllages ? 
The pi'incipal elements to he considered are tlie religious, the 
pi'ofessmnal, and the intellectual. 

1. With regard to tlie religious chai’acter of the students, 

this is not only carefully watched over by the'j^rhicipal, hut is 
guarded hy a fundamental law of the institution, that (;ach 
one of them shall he a. member of the AVesleyan Society, and 
a full communicant with the same. For myself, 1 should havc' 
thought it, for varioiis reasons, more to have 

depended entirely upon good personal testimonials of moral 
and religious character previous ,to admission, and careful 
supei'intendence during the eoui’se of stud_)'. As I am assured, 
however, that there is a deoomlnational as well as an educa¬ 
tional end to soi've in the whole proccdurt^, I have nothing- 
moi-e to do than to regi'et that so many of the most eflicient 
and conscientious of the pupil-teachers in the AVesleyan schools 
I have the happiness to ins])ect are pi-echuled from the chance 
of finishing tlieir training in eomu^xion with that branch oi’ 
educational effort to which they belong, and for which, oi' 
course, they would he the best iitted in after v ears. 

2, AVith regar<lto the professional education of the students, 
their facilities for acquiring a comprchen.sive knowledge of 
school-Ixccpiing .in its princijjles and jiractical details, the 
arrangements here made appt^ar to me to he singularly 
complete and efficaciou.s. In addition to the direct instruction 
comimmicated respecting the fundamental principles and 
methods of pcedagogy, there are the titmo.st facilities offered 
for seeing those principles eairied out into daily opei'ation. 
The practising schools present examples in everj^ grade of 
school development, fiom the first lessons of infant discij)]in(,- 
up to the most advanced classes Avhich arc; to he foimd wdthiu 
the ordinary langc of in-imary education. In addition to the 
lectures of the head master on school management, there ar-e 
six exjjerienced teachers at the head of these variotis prac¬ 
tising schools, all of Avhom, in their tui-n, l.)otli hy giving- 
examples of teaching themselves, and hy their criticism lessons 
on the teaching of others, cause their knowledge, experience, 
and tact to hear upon the professional education of the stu¬ 
dents. The model village school, at the same time, brings the 
personal i-xpcrience of the students down to the actual cir¬ 
cumstances in which they will themselves he placed, when 
called upon to organise and conduct a school made up of chil- 
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dren of every admissible age. In this practical department, 
then, there is nothing more, I think, to be desired for giving 
to .the student a thorough insight into the plan of school 
organization here adopted. 

3. The third point to which I referred is the intellectual 
training of tlie students. In looking cursorily through the 
plan of study as adapted for the next yeai-’s course^ one can 
hardly fail to l)c struck with the itivMiplivity of subjects to be 
gone through w’ithin so sliort a space of time; or to feel that 
noin! can really bo pursued under such circuin.stances much 
beyond their more cicmeiitai'y branches. The natural apology 
for this is, that for teachers in pyrnuCry schools we do not 
reipiire ineit of profound scholarship, but rather men of good 
general information, well grounded in element;i.ry knowledge, 
and apt in conimunicating.it to others. This consideration is, 
I imagine, sullicicnt to justily the ]ilan now generally pursued 
in the different training seliools, of siireading the course of 
study over a laige surface, iind embodying in it a great 
variety of useful knowledge, rather than seeking depth in any 
particular branches. 

I’lie only thing to be carefully considered is, that in intro¬ 
ducing so large a r ariety of subjects, an amount of attention 
should be given to eaeJi scam^what corresponding with its 
relative importance. 

^\.nd here, perhaps, the })lans a,doptcd are open to some 
amount of ei’iticism. Leaving out tlm religious apd Scriptural 
lessons, the lessons relating to the professional duties of the 
teacher, and thos(; on drawing and music, the other subjects 
naturally divide themstdves into the mathematical and sciem 
title on the one side, tln^ linguistic and historical on the other. 
The number of hours devoted to the different branches of 
these two main subjects of study stands, as foil oavs -upon the 
aboAm-mentioned plan ; — , 


I'nist Yf.ak's Stliusnts. 


• 

Mathemafical /on/ Scientific. 

Hours pfi* M'ook. 

1 J/inrfuistic and lUsioricaL 

i Hours i)cr week. 

Euclid - - - - 2 

1 English Grammar - 

o 

Arithmetic -, ■ - ~ 

: Reading 

2 

Algebra - - - 1 

History 

1 

Industrial Mechanics - 1 

Paraphrasing 

1 

Elements of Mechanism - 1 

Mensuration and book¬ 
keeping - - - 1 

Chemistry - - - 1 

Latin - ' . 

- 2 
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Euclid ; 

Arithmetic 

AJ|febra 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Land Surveying 
Chemist!^ 


Wesleyann, Training School. 

Second Year’s Students. 

English Grammar 

Reading 

Paraphrasing 

History 

Latin 


[1854. 


o 

T. 

1 

1 

3 


In the above list I liave left out the geography, because 
that may be imule tp tell upon either side of the question, 
according- as attention is paid to its scientific or ijs more his¬ 
torical bearings. 

Now, in teaching an elementary school every shred of 
knowledge which a master possessed on the linguistic and his¬ 
torical side of the scale comc.s into requisition. His reading, 
his paraphrasing, his English grammar, his illustrations of 
English words, and English construction, from Latin sonrce.s. 
Ids knowledge of historical facts, and even if he had ten times 
more knowledge than is here indicated of men and tldngs, and 
words, and MINI) in its early and later development, all would 
be daily pre.s.sed into his service, and constitute him just so 
much more etfective a trainer, in proportion as his mind was 
full and his head clear on all these subjects. On the con¬ 
trary, it is but a vei-y small portion coraporativcly of his 
•nifd/n'?)ict^/co? knowledge that will be ordinarily put to use in 
school-keeping. What is i)ut to use is, of course, of great im^- 
portance, and what is not put to use may bo of some import¬ 
ance likewise as a mental training, but it seems to me that 
the preponde 1-0-1106 of time and attention shouhl hai-dly be on 
the side of that subject which has the least genei-al bearing 
upon the whole life, labour, and success of the teaclu-r. I do 
not know how far the plans of study, adajjtc'd for this or other 
normal schools, may emanate from local ideas on tlu- relative 
value of the difterent branches to be taught, or how far the\" 
may be shaped by the necessities of preparing foi- the (lovern- 
ment examination, but my impre.ssion is that theie is a ten¬ 
dency widely visible to lay the largest amount of stress on 
what I think must, after all, be considered the leant important 
branches of study. 

" These remark.s relate of course only to the plan of study. 
Having been present at lectures given on almost all the different 
subjects*, I am happy to take this opportunity of bearing my 
testimony to the zeal, the tact, and the efficiency of the 
teacher, 3 , the extensive attainments they for the most part bring 
to the vigorous performance of their duty, and the manifest 
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earnestness with which they labour to inform, to awaken, and 
to develops the minds of their pupils. 

The whole household, ip fine, appeared to me to Jiiiidfi: a 
kind and paternal, though at the same time a firm and .v^^pltmt, 
superintendence. To this many things are conducive f the 
genuine kindheartedness of the principal, the earnest det^^ed- 
ness of the masters for the progress of their (fliarge, the.timt^o£ 
aim and purpose that pervades the whole of the iibxiates, the 
daily cultivation of musical harmony both in its sacred and 
!V)cial foi^, *and the desire evinced to promote the spirit of 
cheerful labour as the best preparation for the future co^ict of 
life. Many, many, go forth from year ^to year, and cany that 
spirit with them into their various spheres of action in the 
world. 

I should with pleasure make some distinct reference to the 
plans and organization of the practising schools, but as these 
are now furnished with assistants and pupil-teachers under the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council, they will necessarily 
come under a special examination, and your- Lordships be fur¬ 
nished with a special report of them from the Inspector of the 
Metropolitan district. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

* J. D. Morell. 

To the Right Honorable • 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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General Report, for the Year 185 i, hy Her Majesty a Inspector' 
of Schools, the Rev. F. C. Cook, M. A., &c., on the Schools 
inspected in the Coimties of Middlesex, Hertford, Bedford, 
and Buckingham. ^ 


My Lords, January 1855. 

During the last year so large *a portion of my time 
has been occupied by work connected with tjie inspection of 
Training institutions, that I have not been able to examine 
many schools in my distinct, nor to collect a sufficient amount 
of statistical and general information to make a complete 
report. Moreover, at that part of the year which has hitherto 
been devoted to the preparation of a report, I have had daily 
engagements, which could not be postponed without causing 
serious inconvenience to .school managers. Under these 
circumstances, I might have requested permission to print the 
tabulated reports upon the schools which have been inspected, 
without any further comment, were there not some points 
which I feel anxious to submit to your Lordships’ considera¬ 
tion. 

The following tables give a general view of the work 
done in tliis district, by myself and by my •colleague, the 
Rev. J. O. C. Fussell, between the 1st of September 1853 and 
the 31st of August 1854. 


SUJIJIAUY A. 


Nuiubcr of Schools actually inspected between 
1 September 1853 and 31 Auj^ust 185 


Xo. of Schools, i.e., 
institutions held 
in separate build¬ 
ings, and separately 
managed. 

Number of Sohoobroonis 
in wliich scpanite Teachers 
ar<A)mploycd. 

. 1 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Mixed. 

130 

100 

95 

74 

20 


** ^ 
2 C3 
€> 

^ ij 

o fe £ 

^ S V*. 

S g 
2 c- s- g 


^ o 

J i 

SI 
^ s » 

.gss 

O 

9 .S3 
St tS73 

>^4 


ns 


‘S « 

f P—* 

1:1 


II 


s s 

y, 


l-l 

SI 

i* o 

II 


259,629 


28,890 


29,787 


173 


475 


• The amoviiit of acoommo<lation in square feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
cbildron who can bo properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon this basis. 

I At the date of closing this return. 
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Por-c«ntage of Children, present at examination, learning * 



I I 

52-87 62-27 51-77 39-68 36-81 26-56 ( 19-19 i 93-29 88-19 


Per-oentagc of Children on the School Registers. 


« 

Aged Who have been in School 



SUMMAKY B. 

Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 123 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


From 

From Voluntary 

From 


Totai 

Endowment. 

1 Contributions. 

School-penco. 

Sources. 1 


£ s, d. 

1 £ Se 

ds 

£ s. 

cf. 

£ 

d 

2,026 15 7 

18,571 7 

31 

9.411 16 

04 

6,811 8 

8 


36,821 7 Oi 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 


Salaries. 



MtsoeUaneous. ToTAt. 


& s. d. 


18A01 19 (H 2,718 18 4 14,613 3 4i 35,629 0 8t 


These per-centages are conflnod to boys’ and girls’ schools, and do'not include infhnts. 
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The number of schools well built, and supplied with all ^^^ 
requisite appurtenances in this district, has been, steadily tion. 
increasing during the last ten or fifteen years. In the agri¬ 
cultural parishes especially the improvement is remarkable, 
and, notwithstanding many serious exceptions, makes it , 
reasonable to hope that with the liberal assistance now offered 
by your Lordships, the deficiencies still existing will be gene¬ 
rally supplied. In the Metropolis, however, tMe case is 
somewhat di^erent. The number of children applying for 
admigsionnncreases yearly ; funds for building and maintain¬ 
ing schools, though not raised without great exertions and 
heavy sacrifices, are yet forthcoming yi nqp,ny parishes ; but 
the difficulty of procuring a site is so great, owing to the 
tenure of property, and the general unwillingness of proprietors 
to alienate land adapted for building purposes, that it amounts 
to an impossibility in several of the most important districts 
of London. The difficulty exists to some extent, as I am 
informed, in most large cities, but in London it operates so 
prejudicially upon the cause of education, that I venture once 
more to bring the subject before yoxi. In last year’s report, I 
pointed out two alternatives which might facilitate the exten¬ 
sion of education if sanctioned by your Lordships ; but if it 
be considei-ed necessaiy to liave a complete school building, 
with some space for exercise and recreation adjoining, it is 
obvious that other measures are needed to effect such results. 

From the tabular returns it appears that the school-rooms Attendance 
are generally well filled, but not crowded to excess There 
are, however, some exceptions, and both I and my colleague 
have sometimes had occasion to remonstrate very strongly in 
cases where managers have greatly exceeded the maximum 
which ought to be allowed. Children suffer much in body 
and in mind from the effects of an overcrowded school-room. 

It is impossible to preserve perfect discipline, to prevent 
copying, or to keep the faculties in a state of activity, when 
the numbers exceed one for six square feet. It is difficult to 
resist the plea of managers, when they declare that they have 
no alternative b,etween leaving the children to wander about 
the streets, or admitting them at the risk of lowering the 
general tone of the school. The only remedy, of course, is to 
build new schools within a reasonable distance. This may be 
difficulty or impossible; but, at any rate, the existing schools 
must be maintained in an efficient state, both as regards the 
physical and mental condition of the children. 

It is satisfectory to remark, that the number present at Numiwr 
inspection exceeds the nmnber represented by the managers Fn^j^tio*. 
to be the average attendance, viz., 29,787 to 28,896. I 
observed last year the same fact, which is important as proving 



tliftt dependitnce can be placed upon the ^re^ters, ? and that 
the' Inspector’s visit is welcomed by the cMdren • and their 


parents. • * 

Ccrtiflciited The number of certificated teachers is increasing rapidly. 


teachers. 

In 1860 


there were 

61 


In 1861 

• 


- 72 


In 1852 

• 


- Ill 


^ In 1853 

. 


- 126 


In 1854 

- 

“ >> * 

- 173 


I believe that this increase somewhat exceeds tlfe general rate 
throughout the country, and if so, it may be attributed to tfie 
high rate of payment in my district. The managers of the 
London schools un'der Inspection are fully aware that the suc¬ 
cess of the school, in a financial point of view, depends mainly 
upon the efficiency of the instruction, and that it is the most 
economical as well as the most satisfactory proceeding to en¬ 
gage the services of a well-trained and able teacher. There 
are many schools in this district where the school-master receives 
from 801. to 100/. from the managei’s, with good apartments, 
while the payment for certificate and pupil-teachers averages 
30/., and may reach 45/. ; 80/. for certificate, and 15/. for four 
pupil-teacher.s. 

it is with much gratification that I record a scale of re¬ 
muneration which well rewards the exertions of a highly 
meritorious, and in former yeai's an ill-paid class of men. I 
will also take this o])portunity of stating once more my opinion 
. that most of the schools conducted by masters and mistresses 
who have obtained certificixtes after passing many years in 
school-keeping, are remarkable fur effective discipline and 
general efficiency. 

Piiiiii- The number of pupil-teachers has increased very considerably, 

(!ac icrs,. temporary check. 


In 1851 


there were 

- 416 

In 1852 

. 

* " 

- 408 

In 18.53 


” * 

- 370 

In 1854 

C. 

“ * 

- 475 


Tliis I attribute chiefly to the increase of certificated teachers. 
I have heard many comj)laints from school managers as to the 
difficulty of procuring fit candidates in hoys’ schools, owing 
to the high rate of remuneration for juvenile labour, and 
several promising youths have been withdrawn before the ex- 
pii’ation of their apprenticeship, having obtained situations 
with ‘salaries vaiying from 40/. to 60/. i^er annum. But on the 
whole, it.appears to me that the suppl}’" is not likely to he 
materially diminished, provided that the education of the elder 
children in attendance is effectively conducted, and the in¬ 
ducements to become school teachers are properly represented 
to the youths, and to the parents. I am also clearly of opinion 



employiihoinost deservinglad^between 11 and l:#.ya{ 0 «rrOfage 
in some department of school work, and pay them for themwork. 

It may be deemed advisable to give them some assistaneO^ in 
this, as it appears from the tabular statement, that the volun¬ 
tary subscriptions at present but little exceed the payments for 
annual salaries. 

I observe, to my great regret, that the tables rfpresenting 
the age of th§ children, and the time which they pass in school, 

<te not give so favourable an aspect as those of the two last 
years. 

The per-centage of boys and girls above J 2 years of age had 
increased,from 11*28 to 13*43, and in the following year to 
18*85. This appeared to me a hopeful sytnptom; but this 
year it has decreased to 7 *02. I am soivy to say this cannot 
be accounted for by anj* change in the external circumstances 
of the schools under inspection, inasmuch as the proportion of 
infant and mixed schools is nearly the same. It depends upon 
causes too deeply seated, it may be, to be easily counteracted, 
but of too mucli importance not to call for serious inquiry. 

The question is, whether those causes are external or internal; 
whether they* de})end upon the labour mai-ket and the habits 
of pai’ents, or upon the adaptation of the system of na¬ 
tional education to the employments of after life. These 
are points which may well engage the attention of the states¬ 
man and legislator. I will venture to state those facts bearing 
upon both questions, which have come under my cognizance 
in the course of ray professional experience. • 

The following I believe to be a fair statement of the general External 
results in the agricultural and metropolitan portions of my 
district. 

In country parishes boy*s are employed from three to live 
months in the year after the age of seven, and they are with¬ 
drawn from school altogether between ten and eleven. I 
believe that at present there are scarcely any children of agi’i- 
cultural labourers above that age in regular attendance at 
school in my digtrict; the very few of more advanced age are 
the sons of small tradesmen, yeomen, or upper servants, to 
whom the good education at present offered in very many schools 
acts as a jjowerful attiaction. There are also a few boys and 
more gjrls of poor but respectable parentage, who remain in 
the hope of becoming pupil-teachers, and some of the best ap¬ 
prentices in my district are the children of poor widows. Such 
cases are, however, exceptional, artd do not affect tlie general 
statement. 

The withdrawal of these children is owing entirely and ex¬ 
clusively to the demand for labour. I have inquired very care- 



fully and regularly every year since my firsi) appointment, and 
l ,am convinced that the parents in very many cases, and tte 
children all but universally, would gladly extend the period 
of school attendance to twelve or thirteen; but many farmers 
insist upon employing them, and the parents are quite unable 
to resist the pressure. Even when lliey are willing to make 
the two-fold sacrifice of losing the wages paid to their children, 
and of pa5 bag the school fees, is a matter comparatively un¬ 
important, they are frequently not allowed a^iy option, by 
their employers. I have known of many cases wheue farmers 
have told labouring men that they must either send their 
children to work at eight years old, or lose their own places. 

1 beg permission to state my deliberate conviction that no 
improvement in the schools, no rewards or encouragements 
to deserving children, will counteract this great and universal 
evil in agricultural districts. The Only remedy which will 
produce any effect will be to induce the farmers to allow boys 
to attend a school two or three hours daily, or an average 
number of hours in the course of the week or season. The 
Minute lately passed by your Lordships will doubtless have 
some effect in calling the attention of the supporters of country 
schools to the subject, but I have little hope that any general 
I'esult will be achieved without legislative interference. 

In town schools the boys remaiB. somewhat later at school; 
but there are very few children of common workmen who 
remain beyond the age of twelve. They obtain situations 
very generally between eleven and twelve. I have ascertained 
that at that age steady and intelligent lads gain from 3s. to 
to 7s. weekly in London.’’^ So far as I can judge from a 
tolerably wide experience, the wages now paid to boys are 
much larger than formerly, and are steadily increasing. Many 
parents, as I can testify from personal knowledge, are well 
aware of the value of the education which their children re¬ 
ceive, especially between eleven and thirteen, and they know 
that if they can keep tltem in school so long they will obtain 
far more lucrative situations; but the temptation, or rather 
let me call it the inducement, to set boys to wprk when their 
earnings contribute materially towards the maintenance and 
comfort of the family, is too strong to be resisted by parents 
dependent upon manual labour. „ ,, 

These statements are, in my opinion, so certain, and rgst upon 
facts "so easily ascertained, that I might altogether pass over 
the question whether the early termination of school attend¬ 
ance be attributable to internal defects in the system of educa- 

* Some tradesmen in my own neighbourhood pay 8s. per week to boys under 
twelve years of age. 



£idn adopted in onr sohoola Ai enfficient oaose lias, been as* 
signed, and no other need be songht for, to-afcoounbjfop-^he 
fiicts. But the question is in itself of that paraanointt faa- 
portance that I should not be justified in leaving it without 
an answer. 

I would be understood as applying the following remarks 
to those schools only which are efiiciently conducted, in the 
receipt of annual grants, and supplied with all tbatls requisite 
for their proper organization. The questions which have been 
dbnstantly present to my mind in every school which I have 
inspected, are these :—Is the instinrction which these children 
are receiving sound and practical ? Hoes it include all that is 
likely to be useful to an intelligent youth in the ' situations 
which they may reasonably hope to obtain ^ Is any portion 
of it superfluous, occupying time that might be more profitably 
employed, introduced for purposes of mere display, or retained 
by the prejudices of the teachers and managers ? Are the 
defects which are observable in particular instances, to be 
attributed to the system or to the agents, to false principles, 
or to imperfect execution ? 

The answers which my observations in former years supplied 
to these questions were far^ less satisfactory than those which 
I can confidently give at present. 

A boy of fair average •attainments, at the age of eleven 
years in a good school, has learned— 

1. To read fluently, and with intelligence, not merely the 

school-books, but any work of general information likely to 
come in his way, • 

2. To write very neatly and correctly from dictation and 
from memory, and to express himself in tolerably correct 
language. The latter attainment, however, is comparatively 
rare, and has been one which I have specially and repeatedly 
iirged upon the attention of school managers. 

3. To work all elementary rules of arithmetic with accuracy 
and rapidity. The arithmetical instruction in good schools, 
includes decimal and vidgar fractions, duodecimals, interest, &c. 
Much time and attention are given to this subject, but not 
more than are absolutely required. Indeed, when I have been 
consulted upon alterations of the time-tables, I have invariably 
recommei¥ied a largei>proportion of time for this subject. ■ 

4. T» parse sentences, and to explain their construction. The 
progress in English grammar, however, is not satisfactory; and 
though much time is given to the subject, it is not teught with 
sufficient energy and skill in a large proportion of schools 
which in other respects are efficiently conducted. 

6. To know the elements of English history. A good elemen¬ 
tary work on this subject is stiU a desideratum ; but the boys 



ak&^ mn^ in^r^ iUHM :^$m ^ ^^.:^> =, 

; t>& iln geograi»hy/^e^ 

are sni^*fd tot ttte atodtfiiVted’€h**W#c^litt%''^ 
of pbysieaPiiSttd Jwlitieal gfe«graphy, of xhifime^ii/'ettiSttiibs,'«^ 
displajp’ed by intefligent childreii of both Sekes. '* Well dfAWh 
m«^, Pfbei executed at leisure hours by the pupil)^' are COm- 
momly exhibited on these occasions. , ^ 

7. The elements of physical science, the laws of natural 
philosophy, and the most striking phenomena of natural histoiy, 
form subjects of useful ^nd very attractive lectures in many 
good schools. These subjects have been introduced yithin the 
last few years with great advantage to the pupils. 

8. The principles of political economy, with especial x'eference 
to questions which touch on the employment and remuneration 
of labour, principles of taxation, uses of capital, &c., effects 
of strikes on wages, &c., are taught with great clearness and 
admirable adaptation to the wants and capacities of the 
children of artisans, in the reading books generally used 
in the Metropolitan schools. I have found the boys well 
acquainted with these lessons in most schools Avhich I haA-e 
inspected in the course of this yeax’. 

9. Draxving is taught with great cax-e and skill in several 
schools by professors employed by the Department of Scieixce 
and Art. 

That any addition can be advaixtageously made to this list 
I do not believe, ‘considering the age of the children ; nor axn 
I of opinion that any of these subjects could be omitted 
without practical detriment to the schools. There is alxundant 
room for improvement in all details of the .system, but I cannot 
undei‘stand the objections which proceed on the assumption 
that the system is exclusive, unpractical, ill adapted to the 
wants of the people, or to the spirit of the age. 

I have confined my observations hitherto to the .secular 
aspect of school studies; and that because objections ax‘e 
generally made by those who believe that the time of childi’en 
in National schools is absox'bed by the Church Catechism and 
unintelligent reading of the Old Testament. But I do feel bound 
once more to record an opinion deliberately formed and con¬ 
firmed by a long and minute acquaintance Avith the A^rking 
of elementary schools, that the one great influence which has 
elevated and. developed the intelligence of these clxildren, 
which has given clearness and accuracy to their perceptions, 
whidxhas moulded their judgment, exercised their reason, and 
ex^nded their imagination, has been the careful, daily, and 
•uninterrupted study of the Word of God. The religious in- 








never-t»^ nvftUed, in any 

F; ex^^Mjiwg 4t!bi%?i^ 

i^d, pf, ;tHe, pffee^ pf,, tj^ 5I ,., , 

tneir cpi^dnct in ,^^|ef»life... I, Itnow many, y©nng 

^pxn^ wno are no>^, doing their duty hu^Iy and faithJtiiiyh 
in.,^eir appointed sphere of action, and who gratefully ati,ri<r 
bute the measure of success that has rewarded their exertion^ 
ta the in|;fpre*ssions, instructions, ana habits acquired in Na¬ 


tional schools. 

If the preceding remarks are coirect, it^remains to be con¬ 
sidered what measures may be effectual in counteracting the 
obvious eVil of so early a withdrawal from the religious, moral, 
and intellectual influences of school. 

1. Every inducement should be oflered to the elder children 
to remain until thirteen years of age. It is an excellent plan, 
which, as I am informed, has succeeded perfectly at Chester, to 
diminish the school fee progressively, in proportion to the 
time children remain at school. I am of opinion that it would 
be advisable to increase the fees for the under classes in most 
schools, and to give the instruction in the first class gratui¬ 
tously to all boys and girls Whose parents apply for such a boon. 
It is true that the instruction given in the first class is worth 
more money to the parents, but the pecuniary loss which, as 
I have shown, they sustain in keeping their boys at school, is 
the utmost that can be expected of them ; and only those who 
are in the receipt of high wages, and are persons of temperate, 
frugal, and provident habits, are able or willing to make the 
sacrifice. I also think that frequent presents of books, and 
rewards in clothes, &c. ought to be distributed; a small 
amount of money well expended in prizes would have a con¬ 
siderable efiect upon the children and their parents. This 
suggestion I made in my report for 1853, and I find that it 
is approved by the most experienced and energetic school 
managers in my district. 

These recommendations, if generally adopted, would produce 
a definite amount of good. They would, in my opinion, keep 
a not inconsiderable number of the steadiest and most intelli¬ 
gent children in school one or even two years longer than at 
present; b‘ut they would have little effect upon the great mass, 
who lecfve before they rise into the first class, and would have 
no chance whatever of obtaining any of these rewards. 

2. Evening schools, well organized, and efficiefitly con¬ 
ducted, appear to me, at present, to be the most important 
supplement to the daily school. When the instruction given 
in these schools is attractive, and thoroughly practical, I 


a&detetend tha^ maaiy- youths, of bbth sexes, ., attend, {uretty 
tsgularly, and make fair progress. Qrantsfor books, apparatus, 
salaries of teachers, are now made by your LordsHps; but 
the mana^rs generally inform me that iliey ha.ye the greatest 
difficulty In finding proper superintendents and teachers and in 
providing sufficient funds. The evening school, however use- 
fid it maybe made, will, after all, be available only to a small 
propoTfaon of boys, who are employed by tradesmen, &c., some 
S or 10 hours ar<iay,.and ^ a still smaller proportion of girls. 

* 3. The only real and effectual remedy is one which mi^t 
easily be supplied if the employers of juvenile labour were 
generally convince^ of ^the well ascertained fact, that a more 
complete education would make the youths in their service 
more valuable instruments. They would only have to ar¬ 
range the employment of the boys so as to allow them to 
attend school some three hours daily until the age of fourteen, 
or even fifteen years. This is done occasionally, and with satis¬ 
factory results ; but if it were done universally, it would alto¬ 
gether change the condition of the labouring classes. We 
should have a really well-educated population, equal to any, 
and superior to most. countries in mere amount of attainment 
and mental ability, and far above the generality in well 
directed energies and practical good sense. Such a system 
would involve some alterations in the organization of our 
schools and in the hours of attendance, which could be easily 
made without impairing their efficiency, or involving any 
considerable expense. By what means it could generally or 
partially be rcaUzed is not within my province to determine ; 
much might undoubtedly be done by a combination of the 
most enlightened employers of labour in the Metropolis, by the 
civic authorities, and the influence of individuals, but I ac¬ 
knowledge that I can see no reason why the power of the 
Legislature should not be brought to bear upon a question that 
so materially affects the physical, social, and intellectual con¬ 
dition of the large massiof our population, 

I have not spoken of industrial schools, becaxise I believe 
that they are not likely to have any effect upon the class of 
children who attend our National schools in London. In 
manufacturing and agricultural districts, and in pauper or re¬ 
formatory schools in large towns, a system of remunerative 
employment for children may be most beneficially introduced, 
but the boys and girls of our artisans and respectabfe work¬ 
men re<^uire an education which will expand their minds, 
cultivate their faculties, give them just views of their duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities, and make them well conducted 
and intelligent members of the community. Such instruction 
is offered now in our best schools ; and if not received by all 
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for whom it is intended, this is owing to canses which are 
wholly unconnected with any inherent unfitness in our eduoa* 
tional system. • • r 

I cannot terminate this report without briefly adverting to 
the fact that a large number of schools in the Ewt of lionaon, 
and in many suburban and agricultural parishes, are suflermg 
grievously for want of funds. The subject “has been brought 
under the notice of the Lord President by a most •able lettw 
from the Rev. JV.Kogers, the energetic incumbent of St. Thomas, 
Charterhouse, which contains a faithful and by no means an 
exaggerated statement of difficulties, all but insxirmountable, 
with which the clergy of many districts, especially in Bethnal 
Green, Stgpney, have contended during many years witii. a 
patience, earnestness, and self-sacrifice beyond all praise. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

F. O. Cook. 

To the Right Honorable 

The Liords of the Committee of Council on Education. 



General Eeport,for the Year l^H,h^Sier MajeatfUln^ee^ 
cf Schools', ^e Itev. H. W. BblIiAibs, M.A., &»., on the 
Schools inspected in the Counlies of Gloucester, Oaford, 
Warwi(^, Worcester, Hereford, and Monmouth .. 


My Lobd5, 

NumbMof The number of schools inspected in this distuict by Her 

Majesty’s Assistant Inspector, the Rev. J. W. D. Heriaraan aSd 
myself, diiring the past year, are 419 ; viz. 108 boys’, 103 girls', 
70 infants’, 138 m&ed,* collected in 277 separate buildings ; in 
■which there are 153 certificated teachers, and 382 pupil-teachers. 
The number of children present at examination was 30,365. 

The schools receiving annual grants (including “ capitation 
fees,") are as follows: 


GIXJUCESTERSHIUE. 


Berry ffill, Ch. of E. 
Briinscombe. 

BussaKe. 

Ohslford. 

Cemey (North). 

Clifton. 

Cainscross, N.S. 

Cemey (South) 

Chipping Sodbury. 
Ohvlton. 

Charlton, Girls’. 
Cheltenham— 

8t. John’s. 

Bath Boad. 

Naunton, Infants’. 

St. Paul’s, N.S. 

St. James’, N.S. 

Trinity, N.S. 

Old Charity. 

St. Mary’s, N.S. 

Ch. Ch., N.S. 
numbletoii, N.S. 

Dean Forest, Trinity. 
Dnrsley. 

Durdham Down, St. John’s. 
Eastington, N.S. 
Forthampton, N.8. 

Fairford, Educational, 
aceater, N.8.— 
t. Michael’s. 

St. James’s. 

8t. John’s. 


Gloucester, ’S.S.—coniinued. 
St. Mark’s. 

Bristol and Oxford, Dio¬ 
cesan. 

Hanham, N.S. 

Hawkesbury. 

Kemerton. 

Kingsdown, St. Matthew’s. 
Minchinhampton. ■* 

Newent, N.S. 

Oidiand, N.S. 

Oddington, N.S. 

Painswick, N.S. 

Prestbury, N.8. 

Pauutiey, N.S. 

Qiicdgefey, N.S. 

Risin)rton (Dittic), N.S. 
Stow-on-thc-Woid. 

Stroud. N.S. 

Stapicton, Dr. Bcli’s. 
Shirchampton, N.S. 
Sandliurst, N.S. 

Shipton Moyne, N.S. 

Tetbury, N.S. 

Tewkesbury, NS. 

„ Holy Trinity. 
Thonibury, N S. 

Tormarton, N.S. 

Uiey, N.8. 

Upton St. I.eonard’s, N.S. 
Weston-sub-Edge. 

■White-shili, N.S. 
Westbury-on-Trym, N.S. 
■VFinterton, N.S. 
Wintcrlioume, N.S. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banbury, N.S. 

Beckicy, N.S. 

Bradwcil, C. of E. 

Benson, N.8. 

ChipiAng Norton, N.S. 
Cowley, N.S. 

Cudd^on, N.S. 

Churchill and Sarsden, N.S. 
Great Tew, Endowed. 
Headington, N.S. 
Uenley-on-Thames, N.S. 
Ibstone. 

Iffley.Ch. 


Lewknor, N.S. 
Iiaunton, N.S. 
Nuneham, N.S. 
Oifonl- 
Btuo Coat. 

St. Paul’s. 

St. Mary Mag. 
Thame, N.S. 
■Witney, N.S. 
Wheatley, N.S. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Atherston. Grammar. 
Alcester, N.S. 

Attleborough, N.S. 

Bentley, Church of England, 
Birmingham— 

St. Philip’s. 

Bishop Rider’s. 

St. Mary’s. 

St. Stephen’s. 

Free Industrial. 

St. Peter’s. 

St. Bartholomew’s, 

St. Thomas’s. 

St. George’s. 

St. Paul's. 

St. Duke’s. 

McDonald’s, St. 

St. Mark’s. 

Bidford. 

Brinklow. 

Claverdon. 

Cliflon-on-Dunsmoor, 

Coventry— 

St. Peter’s. 

St. Michael’s, 

St. John’s. 

Cubington.' 

Doritend, St. Joiin’s, N.S. 
Dunchurch, Boughton, En¬ 
dowed. 

Eatington. 

Edgbaston. 

Kingsbury, Endowed. 
Kinwarton and Great Alne. 
liong Itchington. 
Neimold-on-Avon, P.8. 
Nuneaton Abbey, EndowisD 
„ Ohuron Lane. 
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Ratlcy, Ch, 

Itugby. P.a. 

„ Elborough. 

,, St. Matthew's. 

f nitterneld. N.S. 
hirlcy. 

Stockmford, N.S. 

SoUhuU, Lower, Free. 
■Warwick, St. Marj's. 

■WORCESTKRSHIUE. 
Bengeworth, N.S. 
Bredieott, N.S. 
Bromsgrove, Is^S. 
Belboughton, N.S.^ 
Oradley, N S. • * 

Bfoitwich— # 

Coventry Char. 

St. N.S. 

Evesham, N.S. 
Hurstgrove. 

Harrington, N.S. 

Hagley, N.S. • 

Hah'sowen. 

Kidderminster— 

St. (ieorgij’s. 

St. IMnry’s. 
iurants. 


Moaelej', N.S. 

Hartley, N.8. 
Offenhwn, Oh. 

Powick, N.S. 

Pershoro, N.S. 
Ueddltch, N.S. 
RedmM*Icy, N.S. 
Stouri>ort.N.8. 
Shipton-on-Stonr, N.S. 
Tardobigge, N.S. 
Worce.ster— 

Dioeosan Training. 
All Saints’. 

St. Paul’s. 

St. Peter’s. 

St. .lolm’s. 

St. ^Martin’s. 

All Saints’. 


IIEREFORDSHIllE? 

Brampton Brian, Oh. 
Bridstow, Endowed. 
Boshury, N.S. 

Crot'L and Yarpole, N.S. 
Dihi^ivn. N.S. 
lOaton Bishop. 


Goodrich, Ch. of England. 
Hnffleld.N.S. 

Herefora— 

Blue Coat, N.S. 

St. Peter’s. 

Ixjoniinstor. 

Ijedbur>', N.S. 

Lointwardine, EndowedPree. 
Mueh-Marcle, N.S. 

Ma<lloy. • 

Mansel-Laccw, N.S. 
S(‘udamor€, N.S. 

Wcobley. ^ y 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Al>crgavcriny, N.S. 
Blenafo!# Free. 

Chepstow, N.S. 
Court-y-bella, N.S. 
Newport, Middle. 
PoYJtypool, Charity. 
Pillgweiiilly, Trinity. 
Poiitnewynydd, N.S. 
Rhymuey Iron Works. 


The "cnenil character of these schools is good. So far as pro- 
Vision lor their ethcieiicy is concerned, tlie buildings, apparatus, 
and fittings ai'e sufficient; and the teacliers well qualified for named 
their office. The ]>robability is that no great improvement 
in these respects will be effected. And yet, indepeirdently of 
their insufficiency numerically to supply the wants of the 
nation (for in many parts of the country they are but thinly 
' scattei'ed), they do not meet the ediicational wants of their 
respective localities, ina.smuch as they are ill supplied with 
children, llemorsele.ss competition, whether short-sighted or 
not, steps in with her demand for cheap production, and tempts 
the hands, while the school loses the heads and the hearts. 

. In my report of last year I entered somewhat carefully into Attendance 
the annual amount eai-ned in this district by children between carni^!*'^ 
8 and 14- years of ago, at the rate of earnings in the iieigh- 
bourliood of Birmingham, vi%. 4s. per week, amounting to 
518,3()7h 4s. There are two ways of looking at these figures. 

The popular way is to blame the poor for allowing their 
children to earn this sum. I suspect that if the same tempta¬ 
tions were presSlited to other classes, of increasing their 
incomes 25,?o(), or 100 per cent., by means of their children's 
labour, and that without damaging them for the labour market, 

(for this is wery generaJiy the case with the poor man’s child, 
howevej* ill-educated he be,) very many of those who blame the 
poor ill this matter, would fall under it. A careful consider¬ 
ation of this subject seems to me to ofi’er one of these three 
courses for our remedy:— 

I. Compulsory attendance. 

II. Half-time system. 

c c 
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Importance 
ofimproving 
value of 
education. 


Difference 
between 
provision 
and use 
of school- 
accommo¬ 
dation. 


III. An improvement in the marketable value of eelneation. 
This can only be done by a general movement from above. 
When intellectual qualificmtions are recognized, not only as 
necessary conditions for certain offices and privileges, but as 
the sure means of attaining them, all classes, not excluding the 
“ labouring,” will, undergo sacrifices to secure them. Faith in 
this principle exists in a different ratio in tlie different grades of 
society, according to the experience of each. It has scarcely 
yet touched the poorer classes ; until it does we shall but Avaste 
our breath in preaching to them the propriety of caivying hist 
principles to this matter, and of “ stinting” themselves and their 
children noAV', Avitlrthe 'dumce of their greater success liereafter. 

The following figures will shoAv the waste of expenditure 
in these six counties, in consequence of the excess of educa¬ 
tional provision over use :— 

The returns in my report for this year extend to 277 
schools, in Avhich tliere is accommodation for 8.57,2.50 chil¬ 
dren, according to the space of 8 square feet per child allowed 
by your Lordshi[)s. The ordinary attendance in these schools 
for the last year has been 29,527 ; the numbers present at 
inspection, 33,865. Supposing the amount of accommodation 
provided to represent the amount required, the sum Avould 


stand thus— 


Accommodation provided - - - .'{57,250 

Accommodation used, as seen by ordinary attendance 29,52/ 


Difference between accommodation and use - - .'i27,72.‘i 

With regard to the attendance of the children, I find that 
in 1850 the number of .schools reported upon was 137, in 
which the ordinaiy attendance Avas 13,030, of the childreri 
attending these schools the average per cent, of those above 
the 

Age of 14 years . - - was l'9b' 

.M)ove i;{ „ - - - „ 2'62 

12 o„ - „ 4-55 

o 11 „ - - - „ 1117 

„ 10 „ - - - „ 9-79- 

9 „ - - - „ J4-75 

•During the past year the number of schools reported upon 
in this district is 277, in which the ordinary attendance Avas 
29,527. Of the children in attendance .at these .schools, the 
average per cent, of those— 

Above 14 years . . - was '541 

‘ ,, 13 „ - - - „ 2-73 

„ 12 - - - „ 4-79 

» 11 „ - - „ 7-18 

„ 10 „ - - - „ 10-55 

9 „ - - . „ 13-12 
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From this it •will seen that the average per cent.— 

Above 9 years in 1850 - - was 41'84' 

„ 9 „ 1854 - - „ 39-71 

Showing a decrease of 2'13 per cent, in .3 years. 


In 1853, tlie nniifibcr of schools inspected was 193, with an 
ordinary attendance of 20,197. The per-centage of those who 
had been at school— .• 


A^ove 4 years 

„ f 

>» 3 ,, 

2 


was 5'08 
., 4-61 

„ 6-89 

„ 6-91 


In 1854, the per’-centage of those who had been at school- 
* Above 4 j-ears - - - . was,, 3‘54 

„ 4 „ - - - - 3-89 


3f 

>y 


O 


SJ 


39 


7-46 

12-88 


From this it appeal's that durine: the iiast year, there has Educational 
been a considerable gain in the attendance of children who 
have been at school two years and upwards, but a loss of those 
who have been at school tliree and four years ; for, taking the 
aggregate of those who had attended two years and upwards, 
we have tlu; following restilts ; those who had so attended 
were— 

In 1853 - * - G-91 percent. 

In 1854 - - 12-88 

(Jiving iin increase in 1854 of 5-97 ,, 

Tiiose who had attended three years and more— 

In 185.-) - were - 15-58 per cent. 

In 1854 - - 14-89 „ 

A decrease of - - -59 „ 


Those who had attended four years and more— 

In 1853 - were - 9-()9 per cent. 

In 1854 - „ - 7-43 „ 

A decrease of - - 2-2() „ 

In respect to income and expenditurc, the figures afford us 
some favoura 'Ic conclusions. The amount of voluntary con¬ 
tributions to eacl?^of the 137 schools inspected in 1850 was 
on the average 38^. (is. 4!^d., while in 1854 to each of the 241 
schools inspected, it was 46Z. 14s. lid., or 81. 8s. additional 
per school. • ^ 

Again^the amount of school pence per school in 1850 was Children’* 
251. 2s. lO^c^. ; in 1854 it was 3H. 4s. 8^(?., or Ql. Is. lOd. 
additional per school. • 

The total income per school in 1850 was 78^. 12s. 8|(i. ; in Total in. 
1854 it was lloi. 14s. 2-^d.; an increase of S7l. Is. Got. per''*'”^' 
school, something like 50 per cent. 

c c 2 
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Some of tlio items in expenditure arc not less striki n;,', c.(j. :~ 

In ISoO the amount of salary per school vas iWI. 1 Os. ; 
in ISot, 751. li)s. or an increase of 14/,. !)s. soim* 

25 per C('nt. In 1850, the amount expended in hooks, per 
school was 51. 10s, 2(/.; in ISol, 71. 1 os. 1 j(/., or an in<;rease 
of 1/. 14s. 11 {c/.,"some .‘JO per cent.; and this witiioiit taking 
into calcuVition the great increase of hooks purchasi'd by the 
children. In this district the custom of diildrcu jmrehasing 
their own books has made, and is still making, fi riyiid stride. 
The total expenditure per .school in 1850 was 84/.*18s. 4|S.; 
in 1854, 110/. Os. .S^t/., an increase of 251. Is. lO^t/. per school, 
or more than 30 per cent. 

This increase of income and expenditure is a skong proof 
of the nature of the voluntary principle in education, where 
it can be applied, when judiciously stimulated by eonditional 
aid, as is done by your Lordships’ annual grants. 

“ Vires aequirit cundo.” 

PEH-(iEXT.v(;r. of Cnir.DHKN on the .^ciiooi, Reoi.stki:, 


Hat»• Ix'iMi ill Sfliool 


Year. 


W j H 


1 

IS.'iO 1 

1 

1:17 j 

12-76 ' 

U-T5 1 

9-79 

un7 1 

1 

■V55 1 

■2-lK 1 

1-96 ■ — 


1852 

172 1 

15-32 

lf3t ] 

12*71 

10-f>8 

! (1*73 i 

; 4*35 

1 ! 


18511 1 

im 1 

1 

1 15*72 ' 

15*05 

j 13*57 

i 11-37 

8-27 

5-49 

3*31 ' 5-08 

6-91 

1951 ' 

211 

i 13-97 

1 13*12 

i 10-35 

1 

1 7*18 

0-79 


1-54 ' 3-5t 

12-88 


AVERA<ir:S. 


Y’ear. 

NumlK-r 

of 

Schools. 

Endowment. 

Voluntary 

Contri¬ 

butions. 

School 

Ponce. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total 

per School. 

. 


£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 

£ , 1 . tl. 

£ s. d. . 

£ tt. d. 

1850 

137 

11 0 3 

38 6 4i 

20 2 IhJ 

4 3 3 

78 12 82 

1852 

172 

11 11 7} 

51 3 4i 

23 18 12 

19 0 01 

no 16 21 

1853 

193 

8 7 3} 

47 fl 4 

25 4 U 

21 16 91 

102 14 62 

1854 

241 

9 12 101 

•46 14 11 

31 4 81 

2S 1 8} 

Iir>i4 22 
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Exi’kndituke. 


Yr;tr. 

Nuinbor 

of 

Kchools. 

Salaries 
f)f Teachf;rs. 

Books, &c. 

Mi.scnllanoou.H. 

Total 

per S(;hool. 



£ s. (1. 

£ s. d. 

£ (f, d. 

£ 8. d. 

isr.o 

]:17 

61 10 62- 

5 10 2 

17 17 8 

St 18 41 

18.-,3 

173 

78 4 OJ 

7 3 OJ 

18 7 6:- 

lOS 14 

18511 

m 

68 1 8J 

6 18 lOJ 

20 13 8i 

% 12 3J 

ism , 

#1 


73 19 9i 

7 15 IJ 

26 5 5 

no 0 .8i 


The practice of persuading or compelling the children to 
purchase tlieir books is, as I have obsei'ved, extending in the cUiidrS fw 
district. •The financial advantages to the school are among 
the least to be considered in tliis matter. To see some of 
them one need but a3k»liow any public school would succeed 
wliicli should exclude all worlc performed out of scliool—the 
inevitable result where children neither ])urchase books nor 
take home with thein those wliich l)elong to the school,— 
(Ap])endix B.) 

iMaiiual iiidu.stry is also spreading. Your Lordships capi-Manual in- 
tatioii grant of 2s. 6fl. to all cliildren jirojicily instructed in 
gardmiing, or other handiefaft, will do much in this direction. 

E could udsh that the fee i^ere larger, at all Events for a time, 

Few things have convinced mo moi’e of the importance of this 
in a physical point of view, than the appeai'ance of some of the 
schoolmasters in this district on .some late occasions. Their 
pallid and care-w'orn countenances in many ^istances prove 
that the body is resenting the neglect to which it has been 
.subjected. Fi'esh air and exercise arc of moixi importance 
in preserving health than many people admit, and there is^ 
much to be g.iiued trom any plan which will induce men of 
sedentary habits to pursue them.—(Appendix D.) 

Alteration of school hours is also extending. The children schooi- 
mcet at 10, are dismissed for dinner ^it 12;}: or 12^, return to 
school at 1 or 1 i, and leave at 3. In some sclnwls a portion of the 
Wednesday aftcri^on is spent in gardening or other manual 
industry instead of in boolcs. This seems to work well. 

My inspection for the past year has embraced Reformatory 
and Industrial, as well as National. Of these the I'eports ,hi;triai 
are tabulated in the fisual form. I beg leave to call your 
Ivordshfps’ attention particularly to the Birmingham Indus¬ 
trial School, which is supplying what was felt as a great 
want in that town, and is very admirably conducted. The 
peculiar province of this institution i.s to deal with a chass of 
children which none other of our .schools touch ; the National 
and the British and Foreign .schools embrace the children of 




Endowed 

schools. 


Schools of 

Art. 
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tlie small tradesmen, the artisans, and the labourino' poor; the 
Workhouse schools bike in the children who are resident within 
the walls of the unions ; the reformatory schools take up the 
cnviinals, rescue them from the walls of the prison, and 
attempt to restore them to society but for the class which 
is too poor to pay the school fee of the National school, winch 
is obliged to earn'a poi'tiQn at Itjast of its livelihood by labour, 
and which «*ias not qualified itself by transgression of the law for 
the Reformatoiy, there is no place but such as is^ provided at 
Birmingham. There is an attemjit to cai-ry out a i^jniilar in¬ 
stitution at Bristol, but, although it possesses some certain 
high qualities of its own, it is not so efficient as that at Bir¬ 
mingham. One great object in both these schools, is to make 
the children earn, as far as possible, their learning Ity manual 
work. The difficulty is to find remunerative employment lor 
them ; this is the case even in placss where there is gi-eat 
demand for juvenile labour. Some further inquiries will pro¬ 
bably enable the managers to solve the problem. 

Endorued, Schuols* 

There are in my district many schools with small endow¬ 
ments, wfiich under youi- Lordships’ present regulations are 
excluded from “ auymentoAion ” grants. The consequence is, 
that the managers, are unable to engage the services of certi¬ 
ficated teachers, and the endowments which were intended for 
the provision of efficient education are not simply usele.ss, but 
positive obstructions to all progress. I would beg leave to call 
your Lordships’ attention to this .subject. 

Schools of A rt. 

The.se institutions are not extending much in the district. 
The assistance afforded by the Board of Trade is insufficient to 
induce persons not commerciallj^ interested to undertake the 
responsibility and trouble of establishing such schools. Your 
Lordships’ regulations respecting art study in h'aining colleges 
will go far to turn out a class of di-awing m.W'er.s, and the rule 
of the lioard of Trade, which obliges each Local School of Art 
to instruct a certain number of elementary schools before it 
can receive Government aid, will tend to diffuse it to a certain 
extent in those places where schools are established and sup¬ 
ported by persons interested in their success, but will not, I 
fear, secure its regidar diffusion through the country. My 
own impression is very strong that drawing should be made, 
not merely a branch of tra,de, but an integral part of our 


* Vide Appendix C. 
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cckieational system. Few things are more calculated to im¬ 
prove tlie faculties of the mind, and to make it observant, 
pei'sppctive, accurate, and tnie.. To take only one branch of 
the subject, how valuable in all the varied operations of life, 
must be that habit of weighing carefully the relative , 

portaiice of objects, which necessarily attends “ composition,*''^ 
where everything has its own proper size, colouring, and place ! 

It IS, I think, very desirable that this important sWdy should 
be much extended .—(Vide Appendix E., especially Mem. from 
E»rmingli^,m School of Art.) 

Female Industnal Worli- 

The difficulties attending this ought not'to induce its vcmaic ui- 
neglect. There is very little doing in this direction, with the work.' 
exception of needle-worje. Much more I am satisfied might 
be done, if the managers and mistresses would look at the 
matter in a plain common sense way, and consider themselves 
bound to fit girls for a proper discharge of domestic duties, 
whetlier in “ service,” or in their Own cottages, and be content 
with “ small things.” I have never been more fully convinced' 
of the possibility of result in this direction than on my late 
visit to Iftley, a small agric*iltural parisli in Oxfordshire, under 
the cure of the llev. T. Acton Warburton. The girls there not' 
only learn to sow and cut out, but on every Friday the school 
closes earlier than usual, when soine of the elder girls are told 
off in turn to scrub the floors, clean the grates, and perform 
other household work. The mistress superintends, showing 
how the various works are best performed ; *iud Mr. Acton 
Warbiu ton, by occasional presence and i-emarks, endeavours to 
give these operations the character of industrial training, rather 
than domestic drudgery. Some of the parents, he says, made 
objections at first, but on explaining to them Iris intentions, anil 
the advantages to their childrerr, they all yielded, to his r-e-. 
presentations. In some schools ladies attend in the afternoons, 
to read to the children while they are working. This iippears 
to be a useful ojrening for ladies to work in. 

Reading Rooms and other sources of recreedion. 

These are extending, but might be increased. At Iffley, ^ 
above, the attempt has^een successful. Mr.Acton'VVarburton',- 
on tills^read, writes to me as follows:— 

“ I made an early effort to institute a reading-room j in this I met with the 
■■genial co-operation of iny excellent friends in the parish, who arS all favour¬ 
able to enlightened plans of education, and full of sympathy for the working 
man. The room is fitted up comfortably, 'fhe neighbours have contributed 
a very fair library, and supply us with all the best newspapers. Chess and 
draughts are provided, and a nice nine-pin alley laid down behind the room. 
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“’In connexion with the reading-room is a cricket club, to which all 
members are admissible. In the winter evenings there are classes for such 
of the members as may desire to improve themselves in reading, writing, and 
ciphering. These classes are free, the books only being paid for. (’oifee is 
provided for the memhers at Irf. per cup, bread and butter lid. additional. 
'ITie income to the funds of the club from this .source during the ])ast year 
amounted to di. 18.s’.; the ex|)ense of provisions, 4/. l.'fs. 

“ Several friends of'the in.stitution have delivered interesting Iceturcs on 
various subjects during the ])ast year. These have been remarkably well 
attended by tlTe working men.” 

( 

r u [>ll-Teachers. 

I venture to living again under your Lordships’ cottsidera- 
tiou the importance of modifying the existing sysUmv of piqiil- 
teachers. The defects referred to in my report of last year will, I 
conceive, be fully borne out by the experience of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, viz , the insutiiciency of teaching staff provided by 
one pupil-teacher to forty scholars ; and the number of ineffi¬ 
cient, partially efficient and unwilling persons who are 
annually thrust into the profession. To wliieh I will add 
the gi’eat pecuniaiy' los.s .sustained by the tlovernment in sup¬ 
porting, for live years each, a large body of pupil-teachers, 
who, on the termination of theiv. apjn'euticeship, resort to 
other professions. From the Lev. H. Moseley’s last report it 
appears that 7->0 pupil-teachers finished tlicir apjirentieeships 
in 1853 ; that 304 of these competed for .scliolarsliips ; that 
248 W'cre successful, .ffi failed. Of the 502 who failed in 
obtaining scholarships IMr. Moseley thus writes : 

“ 'I’here remain 502 of the 7.50 ivlthout (fucen’s schi)larshi])s. mul of whom 
hut a very few will probably become schoolmusters. For I hare iiscerluincd 
that but a small proportion of the pupil-teachers who do not obtain Queen’s 
scholarships find their way to the traininy-schools.” 

“ Of the .070 male pupil-tcachers who remained without Queen’s scholar¬ 
ships at Christmas 1852, only,'ll entered the training schools. 'I’he retnaiiiiny 
539, educated with so much pains, and at so yreal a cost, for the office of the 
teacher, were probably nearly all of them lost to the cause of education.” 

My own impression i.s that a great part of the evil 
would be removed by certain modificatioir:4,4:)f the existing 
plan of apprenticeship. The plan proposed in my report of 
last year would, I think, prove a fair basis of such modifica¬ 
tions. The principle to be kept in vieu^ would be tl^e elimina¬ 
tion of all such pupil-teachers as would not limrlily qmbrace 
the profession. This is not sufficiently provided for in the 
present plan, which assumes that a boy of 13 years of age is 
competent to determine upon his choice of the future. My 
scheme proposed 16 years of'age as a fit time for such deter¬ 
mination ; 1.5 would probably answer as well; and if so, would 
remove a difficulty which meets the plan proposed at its 
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termini. By taking 15 as a proper time for determination, 
children might be taken for stipendiary monitors at 12 instead 
o:f at 13, and at 15 would be more eligible for other employ¬ 
ments than at 16. Their apprenticeship of four years would 
then terminate at 19, and they would have two years training 
at a college instead of one. There are also objections to the 
plan I proposed, in that it confines the apprentices to schools 
of 100 children and upwards; whereas smaller schools not 
only require subsidiary aid as much as larger ones, but are by 
m,<ny siH)f)oscd to be better nurseries for the embryo teacher. 

On this ground, I would propose that one apprentice should 
be assigned to the first fifty children iii a school, and one for 
each additional hundred, with one .stij)endiai^ monitor for the 
hrst fifty, and one for (.‘ach .additional twent}'-five. This plan 
would apparently entail some additional exjiense, so far as 
])upil-tcacher stipends are concerned, but I conceive would be 
att(;nded with a very groat saving to the j)ublic j)urse, when 
considered with reference to the future provision of teachers 
for the ])ri)fession. 

Before leaving this ,snbj<‘ct, I would venture to express 
some doubt upon the prob.able efh'cts of the proposed .selections cavu sor- 
of certain pupil-teacher.s for the (Jivil Service, on the recom- 
nu'iidation of Her Majesty’s^Inspector. My hesitation on this 
nnaisure is founded, not so n*uch upon the difficulty of selecting 
Vvith a view to avoid encouraging idlene.ss among the pupil- 
teachers, and a[)athy to tlieir profe.ssion (for such will be the 
result of choosing scrom'-rale apprentiiais) a.s, upon the general 
impression it will convey that your Lordships (io not consider 
a ])upil-teachcr morally bound to }>rosecuto the profession of 
schoolmaster. E.xperience has proved that the cords which 
now bind the pujiil-teaeher to the profession are very weak. 
lA'ciy opening to other successful employment will weaken 
them still more. On this ground I would submit, that there 
i.s some defect in a .system which requires such encouragement , 
as this. 'J.'he application of it to any other profession would 
go far to destro}' it. 

With your LyrJships’ .s.airction, some portion of my tiine Sc-iioois 
during the past year was spent in inspecting schools in South smith' 
Wales. My colleague, the llev. H. Longueville Jones, will, I feel 
sure, forgive me for apparently trespassing on his province, 
by statijig some few oi the points which struck me as most 
deserving of notice with regard to the Welsh schools. 

I. The absence of girls’ schools. The schools are generally 
conducted on the “mixed” plan, on the plea of economy; the 
needlework sometimes neglected, at other times entrusted to 
ji partially qualified teacher ; the female training of tlie girls. 
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which tan only be earriexl out efficiently by a woman, 
altogether lost sight of. This I conceive to be an evil of no 
common magnitude, and one which Avill seriously atfeet the 
Avell-being of the principality in the rising generation. 

II. The anomalous condition of some sciiools, in wliich 
English teachers with no knowledge of Welsh are employed, 
in neighbourhoods where the ]>eople understand no language 
but their OAvn tongue ; and this, too, in a country where 
ignorance of the vernacular Language is consiiere^d by tjie 
bishops a disqualification for an ofticiating clergyman. The 
loss to the population—religiously, morally, politically, com¬ 
mercially—of keeling hip a language which is virtually dead 
in all other parts of tlie United Kingdom, beyoml some of 
their own counties, retlueing as it does, if not absolutely for¬ 
bidding, all intercourse with the metropolis and the more 
.adv'anced parts of the richer and more developed country, I do 
not wish to mitigate: ,at the same time, I cannot but think 
that a schoolmaster should be able to umlerstand the mothcr- 
tonorue of his scholars, Avithout which, it Avould seem difficult 
to understand hepv he can interrogate his children, or explain 
or illustrate his lessons. 

III. The absence of enlightened*]iublic opinion in faA'our of 
elementary education among the pmprietors and clergy. Home 
progress in this direction has no doulit been made Avithin the 
last feAV' yeai's, but it is still far behind that Avhich exists in 
this countiy. 

IV. The evil'residts of religious differences. The pi’oprietors 
generally appear to belong to the Established Church, the 
middle classes and the operatives to some phase of Protestant 
di.ssent. Without venturing to detract from the religious zenl 
of either p.arty, there are, I fear, very strong reasons for 
believing that political and financial considerations exercise a 
sti'ong influence in detei;mining the character of the education 
to be given in Wales. Sincerity is good, although it assumes 
the aspect of religious rivalry ; but it Avould be difficult, I sus¬ 
pect, to defend a spirit of leligious antagonism based simply or 
principally upon political or sordid motives. In Wales, even 
supposing the principles to be sound upon which the rival 
schools ai e conducted, the poverty of fiic country fnesents an 
insuperable obstacle to succe.'is in competition. This fabt must 
eventually come out. It is much to be regretted that it cannot 
be seen before moi’e mischief accrue. Great benefit would, I 
think, result at once, if the managers of .schools of the respec¬ 
tive paftie.s would conduct them on pianciples of toleration, 
aixd consent to admit children of religious views difi’erent from 
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their own, without forcing upon them offensive distinctive 
dogmas. 

• V. The peculiar talents of the Welsh children; With a lower 
physical development, and less of dogged perseverance than 
the mixed race of England, the native Welsh child appears to 
possess a higher degree of intellectual quickness. My con¬ 
clusions in this respect were principally formed from the rapid 
and accurate way in which they determined arithmetical 
calculation^. • 

• • 

VI. The great advantage of teaching more than one lan¬ 
guage to children. Words under these ^ircrynstances are more 
than aggregates of letters, symbols of ideas or representatives 
of objects *to be used simply for the practical purposes of 
reading, wilting, and speaking. They become instruments of 
thought, possessing in themselves interest, soliciting of them¬ 
selves inquiry, and producing that mental exercise which ever 
attends investigation and comparison, and which has a strong- 
influence in developing and improving the intellectual powers, 
M}' convictions of the importance of really good etymological 
teaching liave been much strengthened by these considerations. 

I beg leave to call your Lordships’ attention to two schools 
closed ; Chilvers Coton, in ttie, county of Warwick, and Sken- 
frith, in tire county of Moniiiouth. The managers of the former 
inform me that it has been closed in consequence of the esta¬ 
blishment of a free school, by C. N. Newdegate, Esq., MP., in 
its immediate neighbourhood. The Bishop of Llandafl' holds 
out expectations of the opening of the latter. . 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

• H. W. BELLAfllS. 

'To tho RiKjht Honorable • 

The fMrds of the CommUlce of Council on Education, 


APPENDIX A. 

• SCHOOL PAYMENTS. 

Saltoey Model, School,. 

Yocr coniiyttee have to record the satisfactory state of the Model School; 
The plans adopted last year nave worked with continixed success. The school 
time j'romten to three, avoiding the mid-day dispersion, has ])rornoted regu¬ 
larity of attendance,, although the boys are drawn from a widely scattared 
population; whilst the admi-vture of different classes has rendered<thc school 
ahnost self-supporting. The attendance in June 1853, was 11(>, with 13!1 oil 
the hooks; the average attendance throughout the entire year has hern lOf. 
with 137 on the hooks. The annexed balance shows that the expenditure has 
been 911. 15.«. 2(/., while the receipts from pence have amountedto 841. U's. Od. 
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viz., 38Z. l-T. sons of farmers, tradesmen, &c.; 34/. 4s. 8d. journeymen, &c.; 
12/'. lOs. 8f/., labovirers, &c. 

Your committee are more justified than ever in recommcndinfr the trial of 
similar plans, convinced that, by the graduated system of payments, mauy 
countrj- schools might not only be rendered nearly self-supporting, but that 
the sympathies of the smaller farmers and village tradesmen (^a class not 
usualiy entertaining enlarged views on the svibject of education) luigh.t he con¬ 
ciliated and won to a® interest in their success. 

e Nuneaton Schools. 

Tire school fees are 2f/., 3</.. and (id. per week. This sea'-' of ])ayincnts is 
entirely regulated by the condition and circumstances of the. h)arcn(s ; ‘he 
more respectable pay their Os. a quarter as freely as the weekly 2d. i.s paid by 
their poorer ncighl)Ours, and the same instruction is given to all who arecajia- 
ble of receiving it, without i aspect of perscjns. 

The children purchase their own books, on which they pre]>arc lessons at 
home, to be c.xamined by their teachers each morning in the school. 

During the Ikst three months the boys have been employed in draining a 
])icce of ground adjoining that already occuihcd by the master, assi.stant 
master, and pupil-tcachers. The main drain, which is about 05 yards long, 
and between 3 and 4 feet deep, is comi)lcted, and they are now running short, 
ones to branch into it, and double digging, so a.s to get out a hivge (piantily 
of willow-weed, which overspread the ground, and greatly rctardcil the 
growth of the crops which were sown in it. In the process ofthi.s work tlic 
boys were taught the construction and use of the si)irit level. 

In the s])ring, when it is reclaimed and fit for working, it is ir.tondi-d to 
set apart a certain portion of it to be cadtivated and cropped by the hoys, 
under the direction of the master ; and ii: the .season the produce i.s to be 
sold, and the jmofits equally divided among them. 

1 

The Kvenin<j School. 

This school is attended by about (iO adult females and 6(1 young nu n, who 
are taught by the assistant ina.ster, under the sii])crintcndan<a' of the master, 
whose daughter takes charge of the females. 'I'licy attend two evenings in 
the week, for twe hours each evening, and they learn reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, grammar, geography, and dictation. Many who had not an opj-or- 
tunity of learning earlier in life are now qualifying themselves tp fullil the 
duties of their calling in a more efficient and intelligent manner. 


APPENDIX B. 

PURCHASE OF BOOKS. 

Worcester, Sr. Martin’s Scrooi.. 

Reverend Sir, 4 Dccendier 1S51. 

In comjtliance with your rctpiest, I have the honour of transmitting 
to you the enclosed account of the books and school materials ))urchased 
by the children of the above school. 

You are aware that when we commenced the practice of scli'ng school 
materials we were in fear lest we should thereby lower our numbers, and we 
therefore sold our old ttsed books at a lower price, and even fixed our taritl' 
for the now books very low. But at the commencement of this year wo 
raised the prices of several of the articles; this will account for the different 
prices in the two following lists. 

That we have not suffered in our members is evidenced by the fact that 
at the inspection in December 1H.63, we had 141 on the book.s, and j>resented 
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10.3^to the Inspector; while in November 1854, when you visited the school 
last, the numbers were respectively 161 and 132. 

I may add that we contemplate making a further rise in the prices of 
sdme of the books after Christmas, and that after carefully noting the pro¬ 
gress of my school during the last two years, in which we have enforced 
the purchase of school materials, 1 may safely assert that we have hardly 
lost one lad through our so doing. Where it may have appeared that such 
was the ease, further inqxiiry has proved that the lad was one whom his 
j)arcnts \\ ere thinking of sending to work, and therefore they did not care to 
make any unnecessary outlay at school for him. • 

• 

• • 

Books, &c., purchased at St. Martin’s. 


nearing the Year 185 

3. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

IGO M‘Culloch’s 1st, at OAf/. 

0 

6 

8 

192 „ 2nd, at Oijf/. 

0 

12 

0 

29 ,, (old) 2nd, at (Hf/. 

0 

1 


;17 „ .3ril, at Mil. - 

0 

9 

3" 

51 „ (old) Ord, at l-p/. 

0 

6 

44 

15 4th, at 7d. 

56 (old) 4th, at Ad. 

0 

8 

9 

and r>d. 

1 

0 

10 

42 Iri.sh 2nd, at 'Hid. 

0 

8 

9 

.‘57 „ (old) at Id. 

0 

3 

1 

.'511 „ .3rd (old), at .‘5d. - 

.342 Parables, miracles, and 

0 

9 • 

>9 

catechisms, all at 0',d. 

0 

7* 

14 

,56 Prophecies relating to 




the Messiah, at OAd. - 

0 

2 

4 

58 Paith and Duty, at OJd. 

0 

0 

5 

50 Scripture proofs, at Old. 

0 

2 

1 

17 Irish arithmetic, at 2^d. 

0 

.‘5 

lOJ 

14 „ (old), at l-ld 

,3 Trotter’s Arithmetic, at 

0 

1 

9 

1 id. 

0 

0 

■44 

.39 Hunter’s Manual of 




Arithmetic, at Ad. 

0 

1.3 

0 

78 Old slates, at Id., 2</., and 




3d. 

0 

13 

6 

89 New ditto, at 24d 

0 

18 

64 

29 l.arger ditto, at 3d. 

0 

. 7 

3 

492 I’cncil cases, at O.^d. 

1 

0 

6 

Pencil 

0 

3 

10 

45 Sullivan’s Geogmidij-, 
at 4d. • 

0 

15 

0 

44 National Society’s, ditto, 
83 Reid’s Grammar, at l^d. 




and lid 

0 

81 

H 

50 Tahle-hi»oks - vO 

2 

1 

20J dgz. M'Ueod’s copy¬ 




books, at 2d. 

2 

1 

6 

Pens 

0 

3 

34 

179 Penholders 

0 

7 

54 

• Sundries, mostly old 



stock 

1 

9 

10 


Up to 1 December 18,54. 


£ 

j. 

d. 

162 M’Culloch’s 1st, at 4d. ■ 0 

6 

9 

149 „ 2nd, at Id. - 0 

12 

" 

56 ,, . 3rd, at 3d. - 0 

14 

0 

42 „ 4th, at 7d. 1 

4 

6 

65 Irish 2nd, at 2id. - 0 

13 

64 

244 Parables, miracles, nnd 

catechisms, all at Old. 0 

10 

2 

18 l’ropheeie.s relating to 

the Messiah, at O^d. 0 

0 

9 

Paith and Duty, at Id. - 0 

2 

7 

23 Ti'otter’s Arithmetic, 

at \ld. - - 0 

2 

lOi 

32 Hunter’s ^Manual of 

Arithmetic, at 4d. - 0 

10 

8 

166 Slates, at 3d. - - 2 

1 

6 

43 Slates, at 3.1 d. - 0 

12 

64 

4.32 Pencil cases, at 04d. - 0 

18 

0 

Pencil - - 0 

9 

14 

28 Sullivan’s Gfography, 

at 4d. - - 0 

9 

4 

53 National Society’s ditto, 

at Id. - - 0 

4 

5 

7 Reid’s Grammar, at l^d. 0 

0 - 

104 

80 doz. of M'Ueod’s copy 

books, at 2d. - 8 

0 

0 

Pens - - - 0 

4 

84 

312 Penholders - - 0 

13 

0 

48 J^len and Cornwell’s 

Grammar for Begin- 

ners, at Ad. - 0 

16 

0 

47 Reid’s Sacred Geography, 

at 14d. - - 0 

5 

104 

35 Kings of England, aX'd. 1 

0 

5 

24 M‘T.eod’s Grammar, 

Part I., at Id. - 0 

2 

0 

Sundries - - 0 

2 

10 


£14 15 04 


£20 iS 104 




4iB Gloucoster, Oxford, Wccrivick^ Worcester, Hereford, (Sic. 


The books which the.different classes require, and the prices at which they 
will be sold to the boys of the school only, are as follow :— 


Upper School—First Class. 


which costs 


iI‘CuUoch’s lessons,* 

Geography, 

Grammar, 

Prophecies relating to the Messiah, 

Summar-” of History of England, 

Composition book, 

* Some of these can be had, second hand, for 4iV. 


d. 

(I 

0 

6 

H 

H 


is sold for, 


Upper School—Second Class. 

Thii-d book,* which costs 1 2 is sold for 

Grammar, ,, 0 6 „ 

Faith and Duty, ,, 0 2 ,, 

Geography, „ OH „ 

* Some of these can be had, second hand, for 3d. 

Upjser School—Third Class, 

Al'CulIoch’s third book,* which costs O 10 is sold for 

Scripture Proofs, „ OH „ 

Catechism, ,, 0 1 „ 

Miracles, „ 0 Oj „ 

* Some of these can be had, second hand, for lid. 

Upper School—Fourth Class. 

Second book, which costs O 7 is sold for 

Catechism, „ 0 1 ,, 

Parables, ., O 0} „ 


ll^pper School—Fifth Class. 


M'CulIoch’s second book. 


M'CulIoch’s first book. 

Copy-books, 

Arithmetics, 

Slates, 

Jlitto, 

Pencil cases and penholders 


Lower School, 
which costs 

which cost 


O 

3d. 

0 

G 


which costs O 3 is sold for 


H is sold for 
arc sold for 2d. 

4 

„ -1 

„ O^ 


5. 

d. 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

H 

0 

Ok 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2i 

0 

5 

0 


0 

O-k 

0 

1 

0 


0 

3 

0 

04 

0 

04 

0 

04 

0 

4 

0 

24 

0 

04 

0 

04 

{> 

3 

0 

oi 

0 

04 


Each boy must be providecl,with a bag for his books. 


At the last inspection I have said that the names of It!I hoys were on the 
school books. These were the children of persons follow'ng the undermen¬ 
tioned avocations :— 


1 Baker. 

1 Basketmaker. i 

1 Blacksmith. 

1 Bootmaker. 

1 Bricklayer. 

2 Builders. 

1 Cabinet-.naker. I 

14 Carpenters. ! 

6 China-works, employed 
at. i 

1 Clicker. 


I Coach-maker. 

1 Coal-dealer. 

2 Coal-heavers. 

1 Confectioner. 

2 Coopers. 

2 Dressmakers. 

2 Dyers. 

2 Engine-drivers. 
1 Exciseman. 

1 Flyman. 

19 Foundrymen. 


1 French-polisher. 

1 Fruit-dealer. 

2 Gentlemen’s servants. 
17 Glovers. 

1 Grocer. 

2 Gunsmitlis. 

1 Hawker. 

8 I^abourers. 

1 I.iamplighter. 

1 Last-maker. 

2 Maltsters. 
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1 Nailer. 

1 Ostler. 

1 Packer. 

^ Painters. 

2 Paper-hangers. 

1 Pensioner (Arm}-). 
I Plumber. 

5 Policemen. 

5 Porters. 


1 Publican. 

1 Saddler. 

1 Sawyer. 

8 Shoemakers. 

I Shopkeeper. 

I Shopman. 

1 Stonemason. 

8 Tailors. 

2 Tax-gatherers. 


.1 Teacher of Music. 

1 Tinman. 

I 2 Turnejs. 

2 Turnkeys.' 

j 3 Vinegar-makers, 
j 2 Waggoners. 

' 2 Watermen. 

2.Wheelwrights. 

1 7 Widows. 


together with six others, the occupation of whose parents is ifot recorded. 
I'his last table sl^ows that we are not driving away the poor by our insisting 
on^he purcl^e of school materials. 

I have the honor to he, &c. 

The Rev. H\ W. Bellairs. (Signed) Richard Holmes. 


P.S.—During the last year I have established a school library of nearly 
.300 vclumesT 1 began with a few of my own, and wheil these had been well 
thumbed, and --were well known, I proposed to the boys, or rather led 
them to propose to me that funds should be collected to purchase more. 
They took up the idea, and collected IZ. 12.s-. themselves, which I increased 
to upwards of lOZ. ; the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge added 
5Z., altogether enabling me to procure the really good collection of books 
which I had the honour and plesisure of showing you. 

R. H. 


Coventry, St. Michae.l’s School. 

* .9 October 1854. 

At the beginning of the nine month,s, during which I have had charge of 
this school, the Rev. II. W. llellairs paid a special visit. He suggested the 
plan of reipiiring each boy to purchase hi.s own reading-book. 

We are gratified to state, after about five months’ experience, that its effects 
have been beneficial to the school. The attendance and children’s payments 
have steadily increased, and another advantage is, wc arg enabled to give 
the boys such evening lessons as the pai’ents of our children can appre¬ 
ciate, and which consequently arc lietter done, than when set in grammar 
geography, &c. 

1 do not find, generally, that the jiarents will encourage their children to do 
lessons at home which they do not understand themselves. 

The boys now purchase a reading-hook and a slate on being admitted into 
the school. 

In cases where the parents are very jioor, the whole amount for book and 
slate is not required at once, but a small dej^sit for e.ach, as a guarantee 
that they will supply their children as soon as they are able. I have not, 
I am happy to say, had a single instance of a parent refusing to pay the 
whole or part of thetsufii required on the day of admission. 

In order to introduce the plan among the children already admitted, I 
began with one class. When they had paid about half their money, I allowed 
them to take their books home. This appeared to please the jiarents very 
much. I tool* the sniallest»deposits, even farthings, and consequently they 
soon finished jiaying for them. I followed the same course with the other 
classes, and have now succeeded in supplying nearly all the children with 
books and slates. Occasionally a parent was obstinate, but I overcame the 
difficulty by giving the boy a halfpenny or a penny as a flirst deposit. 

The books are now sold at the ordinary jjrices. The following list, sold 
during the last five months, does not include copy and other writing books, 
map books, poetry books, &c. which the children purchase for them¬ 
selves :— 



414) Gloucester, Oxford, Warwich, Worcester, Hereford, &g. 


36 Fourth Irish reading books 



£ 

- 1 

s. 

6 

d. 

3 

35 Third ,, ,, 

- 


- 1 

3 

4 

32 8eq. No. I to second book 



- 0 

14 

8 

38 Second Irish book 



- 0 

15 

10 

18 Irish arithmetics 


. 

- 0 

7 

6 

60 Framed slates - - - 

- 

- 

- 1 

0 

10 

£5 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

8 

5 


(Signed) Wil'.iam Bottom. 


Birmingham, St. P.\t;L,’s School. 

The system of the ciiiidren jmrchasing their own reading-books, was intro¬ 
duced into the boys’ school on the 1st of April 1H54, and from that time to 
the end of June following the amount paid for books and slates is jis follows : 

£ )r. d. 

Reading-books - - - - -455 

Copy-books - - - - - - - llilO 

Slates - - - - - - - - 0 l.'l d 

AX, 17 11 

Mansell IjAcy, National School. 

School books sold from August 185.'J to July 1854. 

Daily Lesson Book - - - !15 copies, cost to children, (></. 


Irish .Arithmetic - - - 48 ,, ,, 4d. 

Cornwell’s Small Grammar .5'i ,, (id. 

Irish Geograjihy (small) - 40 „ (Id. 

Kings of England - - 34 „ (id. 

Slates ----- 73 „ 4d. 

Total - .4^7 11 4 


(Signed) Benjamin Oliv.vnt. 


Bo.snuuv Girls’ School. 


Books sold from July 18.53 to July 1854. 

£ .V. d. 


Third Book 

. 

22 

- 0 

Id 

0 

Second Book 

- 

25 

- 0 

8 

0 

Copy-book 

, - 

,5.^ dozen 

- 0 

14 


Slates 

- 

2 „ 

- 0 

3 

0 


,£l 1.9 .9.i 


Attleborough School. 


d. 

0 

4 

8 

0 


Books purchased by the children. 

» .£ s. 

20 copies of the Manual of Arithnjetic, (Irish Board) - - 0 II 

11 copies of the Manual of Book-keeping - - - - 0 7 

10 copies of Bromb^’s Abridgment of Fupil-teacher’s Grammar 0 6 

copies of Juvenile Atlas - - - - - -04 


j£l 8 O 
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Bristol, St. Paul’s School^ 


19 Slates at 3d. .... 

16 Second-class Book (Irish Board) at 4d. 

18 Sequels to ditto at 4d. - 

4 Third-class Books at 8rf. 

13 Fourth ditto at 9d, 

8 Grammars at 4d. - 
12 Arithmetics at 4d. - 

1 Dozan Pencil-cases at id. 

2 A*rithmetics, by Ingram and Trotter, at 2s. 
1 Composition, by Cornwell 


u 

£ 


nt. 

0 

4 

9 

0 

5 

O 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

9 

9 

0 

2. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 


• £1 19 9 


Worcester, St. Peter’s School. 
List of Books purchased in about Ten Months. 


34 Geography (Irish Board), at 6J. 

72 Third reading-books, ditto, old and 
28 Sequel to second book, at 2d. 

78 Second reading-book, old and new 
120 First reading-book, at O^d. 

30 Reading-books (Scotch Association) 
60 Arithmetics (Irish Board) 

30 Reid’s Grammars - - tr 

30 Wilson’s Grammars (small) Id. 

36 Catechisms, S.P.C.K. 

40 Faith and Duty, atO.J. 

40 Scripture Proofs, at Irf. 

70 Miracles, at Oid. 

100 Parables of our Lord, at Oid. 

1.50 Catechisms, at OJd. - 
90 Copy-books, at 2d. - 
200 Pencil cases, atOid. - 
70 Pen-holders, at O.^d. 

Bags, various ... 

Slate pencil ' - 
Slates - - - - 

Geography of Irish Board 
Pencil-cases ... 







£ 

s. 

d. 


- 



• 

0 

17 

0 

new 




• 

I 

3 

0 



• 

• 

• 

0 

4 

8 

• 

* 


- 

« 

0 

12 

0 


• 


. 


0 

5 

0 

. 


. 


« 

0 

6 

3 

• 





0 

12 

0 

• 



• 

. 

0 

4 

0 





• 

0 

2 

6 

. 




• 

0 

3 

0 


- 

• 


• 

0 

1 

9 

. 





0 

3 

4 

• 





0 

1 

6 





• 

0 

2 

li 

•• 



« • 

• 

0 

3 

1 

. 


• 


• 

0 

16 

Oi 

• 

• 

• 



0 

8 

4 

• 





0 

2 

11 


• 




0 

8 

0 


- 


• 


0 

7 

0 


• 

• 

• 

• 

0 

10 

0 

. 



• 

• 

0 

4 

0 

w 

. 


- 

. 

0 

14 

0 


• 






- - 





£7 10 

5 


APPENDIX C. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

My dear Sir, Painstvick, 1 March 1865. . 

JuDOiScffrom the number of charities for apprenticing poor boyd 
\rith which ( am connected, their number over the country should be coa> 
siderable. Has it ever struck you that these funds might be applied 
more practical benefit, as well as in more conformity with the intentaouft ict ‘ 
the founders, if the trustees, instead of apprenticing boys, of whom pjtiJi- 
bably know W litttle, to any blacksmith or cobbler who siws he is wtthng; to, 
take one, were to see fit to select in our National and other schools 
inspection deter and deserving boys, and to apprentice them as i 

pupfi-teachers to a certificated master ? ' . 

D D 













^16 Gtcnjuaeateri, Oxford, Wai‘‘(idch, W<>r(ieater,'’Hereford, <&c. 

The abuses under the. present syst^it, firom which I am sure manylanistees 
would gladly, esce^ are—1st. The unsatisfactory state of apprenticeship, as 
testified by the many laws for its better regulation. 2ndly. The fact, which 
too often occurs in practice, that the party requiring an apprentice agrees with 
the parent to share the premium, on the understanding that no apprenticeship 
in fact is to take place,. , . , , 

I once beloi^ed to a.large county club,-whose obgeot was to apprentice some 
ten or fifteen boys every year, which was broken up partly,, if 1 recollect, in 
consequence of the frequency of this abuse. . On the other hand, the intended 
benefits to fire appreriice, as a pjipil-teacher, would be pretty well secured 
under inspection, and such abuses, as those mentioned above avoided. 

To schools, and education generally the advantage would ^e this. We 
most of us find that many a deserving boy of poor parents is sent out to work 
at eleven or twelve years old, and his chance of rising to be a pupil-teacher is 
lost. The.smaU assistance towards his board and lodging, which the appren¬ 
tice fee would aSord, when shared between him and the master, would keep 
him. at school till the age'of thirteen, when, being found fit, he would be 
eligible as a pupil-teacher under the Privy Council. 

I enclose an extract , from the last report, of the Painsndck schools, showing 
how the small funds of some charities under our administration here are 
thus brought to aid education generally, and in a way which the trustees think 
wdll best carry out the intentions of the testators. I have also proposed to 
my co-trustees in other charities elsewhere, to act in the way I have proposed, 
and I believe they mean to adopt the suggestion. 

,I am, &c. 

The Rev. H. fV. Bellairs. (Signed) W. H. HnaEnin 

Extract from the Report for 1864 of the Painswick United National arid 

Free Sckgol. 

“The Charity Commissioners have authorized the trustees of the .Free 
school to apply the annual interest of a donation made by the late Wilham 
Beyliss, about 61. a year, towards apprenticing from time to time as a pre¬ 
paratory pupil-teacher to the master of the United schools, one poor deserving 
boy, who has received at least one year’s education as a firee boy at the said 
TJnited schools. They have also sanctioned the application of the interest of a 
bequest of 3501., made by the late Miss Cox, towards the instruction of girls 
of. good diaracter, in such domestic duties and services as the circumstances 
of the school and mistress’s house will admit. Miss Cox’s bequest was made 
to. certain trustees upon trust to apply the income in the founding and sup¬ 
port of a school at Painswick, for training female servants, &c. The trustees 
named, finding the scheme impracticable, applied to the Charity Commis- 
sipners for directions, and were authorized by them, as the nearest approxi- 
m^qn to the intentions of Ijhe testatrix, to apply the interest, viz., about 101. 
a year, as stated above; but as some small allowance towards the maintenance 
o/tho girle selected will be chargeable on this sum, it is not expected that 
we shall be able so to educate more than two girls at the same time.’’ 

The two girls will be receiving an education, as far as their other occupa¬ 
tions will aU6w, as monitresses in the school, and if found eUigible might be 
advMHsed to the situation of pupil-teachers. W. H. H. 


APPENDIX D. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

^T|piE follovdng extara<rt, from a short review of the life of the lat« William 
DarWs; Esq., of Leytbnstone, will mve some idea (if the success which, under 

he jhiaM to attepd schools of industry 

' "Ih huilt'and endowbd 'tbe Free School in Gtowcr’s-thilk,^'White¬ 

chapel. From the first he perceived the defeOt which peiwadesthe'bdhcation 
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of the poor, and he applied the reme^.‘ The children then/ as they do aoe^^ 
to earn a ehilling or two a-week in wa^ea, left aohool at'the a^ of ten-or 
eleven, before the merest rudiments, to say nothing of any higher objects, of 
education were attained. m < ' . 

To meet this he introduced the industrial principle, be it observed, nearly 
half a century before maiw who now treat it as a recent invention. Printing 
suited his locality. In 1808 he acquired his first types. In 18I8'the year’n 
profits on the printing account had gradually risen to 618/. 8s. lOrf., ahoui 
which sum they continued steadily till the last report which the writer haa 
seen—that for 1849—when the tot^ value of the school property, including 
the original eiglowment of 8,000/. and premises, had risen by outlay- drawn 
ft»m profitJ!b 9,786/. 17s. 2t/. 

But the mere profits of the school, except as the criterion Of its prosperity, 
are nothing when compared with its effect on its chUdien. The scheme of 
management is this ;—Some of the more diligent and proficient are allowed 
as a reward, to work two hours a day at the printing. Thenagemess to gmn 
this indulgdhce is a stimulus to the diligence of alL < The industrious receive 
a share of the profits of-their industry—half ih money and hsdf' placed in a 
savings bank, in their respective names, to be paid to each on condition of bis 
remaining at school till the a^e of fourteen. Of course they remain j for tiiey 
are started, on an apprentice fee or a small fund, with which, and the habite 
of useful and provident industiy acquired at the school, to begin a life'of 
comparative comfort and happiness, which they owe for the moskpart tO' 
WUham Davis. . ; 


Redfield House, St. George’s, Bristol, 
Dsar Sib, 9 January 1855. 

. In reply to your queries adoout the Industrial Schools at Bristol, I beg 
leave to inform you that there are two in the city in connexion with the 
Church of England :— • 

' 1. In PennyweU-road, Trinity, St. Philip’s. 

2. In Hotwells-road. • 

The former for boys, under the Ragged School Committee; the latter for 
girls, under private management. 

'Fhere are day and evening schools belonging to the Ragged School 
Society in— 

PennyweU-road. 

Bread-street, St. Philip’s. 

St. George’s, Brandon-hill. 

St. Michael’s. 

Ends proposed— 

1. To give elementary instruction to such children as could not obtain it, 
if payment was required. The Educational Committee in my own parish is 
specially careful to exclude all whose parents dt relatives are in a position (o 
pay for their education. 

2. To rescue boys and girls from bad company and evil habits, and frain- 
them to some industrial pursuits, whUe encouraging them to lead moral and 
reUgious lives. 

The means adopted— 

Day and night schools in each of the parishes above named. The deylfoc' 
boys and girlS s the night fUr boys who are eraiJoyed during the day, and 
those who belong to the Industrial Department of the institution. 
latter receive instruction during an hour in the morning, also in Scriptutel 
and Church Catechism. 

The results— 

In several cases, children have been refcffmed after they 
a very vicious course. During the year 1863, n6t » s^m 
of our boy« had taken plaoe baore the magistrates. The 
same gratsfying fact for 1864. The boys who have left th 
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had started upon 
conviction 
masteff'reikn " 

B indhstriMj 




for hbaesf occwpations bre’^irdl rbporfod of' by ftwr'^oaifdbjran. irfaOe'.tha 
aoeoants from the four who etnigrtitod «ttf mmt Mtufoetasy, Ono of<the 
four had been in prison seven times. He is^now living respeotehfy in 
C^difomia. , . v c 

The merite— 

May in some measure be judged of from what I have said. The lowest 
dasa of society being brought into contact with so many of the better 'class 
who sympathize vdth, hud care for them. The desire manifested to trtun 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. The impartation of 
the knowledge of some useful employment both to boys and girls, by which 
they may be suited to occupy situations in society, where by Ijonest industry 
they may earn their bread, and the bringing so many from the hat^nts of vipp 
and wretchedness to attend the house of prayer on the Lord’s Day. ’ These 
are advantages which cannot be two highly estimated. 

The defects— • " 

Want of properly qualified teachers in every school but one. Mr. Hibberd, 
in the Pennywell-road school has obtmned a Government certificate, but all 
the other teachers belong to the class which existed twenty or thirty years 
ago. They have not a knowledge of the subjects taught, adequate to the 
requirements of the present day, but in generall they do what they can for 
the children while with th^m. In most cases, the numbers in attendance 
have fluctuated very much, but I have generally found that when the children 
have been properly looked after there has been not only an increase, but 
greater steadiness also. 

In the management there is a want of some directing voice. Where there 
are new plans constantly being proposed and partly followed, and then 
abandoned from lack of co-operation, there is a diminution of confidence. 
At present several propositions are before the committee, and what course may 
be adopted it is hard to say. The funds are not kept up as they ought to be. 

The committee have had under consideration plans for training the indus¬ 
trial boys in agricultural pursuits. Nothing decisive has yet been done, 
though such a course seems the great desideratum in connexion with such an 
institution. 

I remain, &c. 

(Signed) David Cooper, 

T%e Itev. H. tV. Beltairs, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Bristol. 

Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, ^c. 


APPENDIX E. 
ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


Drawing Classes, <5'C., at Nuneaton. 

In connexion with these schools drawing classes were commenced in April 
1863. They were open to the whole district, and were attended by persons 
irom the neighbouring villages. They were taught by Mr. Fussell, the 
master of the Coventry School of Design. Considerable expense was in¬ 
curred in providing models and drawing-copies, and, for a time, all things 
went on in a satismctoiy manner; at length these classes were found not to 
be self-supporting. Mr. Fussell left the neighbourhood, and, for want 
of funds to pay a master, they were discontinued, lliis is mUbh to be 
regretted, for such instruction would be of the highest importance, especially 
in a manufacturing population like that of, Nuneaton. 

Lectures. 

Public lectures on useful and instructive subjects are delivered almost 
Weekly during the winter months, in the girls’ school-room. They" are at¬ 
tended by many of the ladies and gentlefnen of the neighbourhood, and 






of t&e are 

KadingvMMon; The lectuiera ar^; provideo by the ^ertifone of viciUF, wid 
4;he8e lectures^ are becoming more and more valued, and axe fotmdito be of 
great service in assisting to carry out the intellectual improvement of the 
population, in creating a taste for mental and literary pursmts, and the study 
of natural history, while the constant mixing togeth^ of all classes iit 
same rational pursuit of innocent recreation and improvement is accompli^^ 
ing a great good. 

hibrary and Readiny-Roortt. * 

In the eiynirtg the infant school is used as a reading-room, and the society 
attending it is now in a flourishing condition. 

It was originally instituted for the benefit of the Snnday-school teachers 
and pupil-teachers, but they having received jirom the vicar a valuable col¬ 
lection of books, so as to form an extensive library, *it was thought desirable 
to extend the advantages to the inhabitants of the tov^n, who are now admitted 
as members, under certain conditions ; so that all who have a desire fdr in¬ 
formation, and are anxious for the improvement of their minds, can enjoy 
the benefits of the institution, for the small charge of 6d. per quarter. 

'ITie following is a report for the year ending November 1854:— 

In taking a review of the proceedings of this institution, the Committee 
have much pleasure in being able to state that it has made considerable pro¬ 
gress dmring the past year. 

At present there are 140 members, and the increased average attendance 
at the reading-room shows that the advantages afforded are more fully appre¬ 
ciated. 

After making an outlay of above 291., the following statement shows a 
small balance still remaining in <he treasurer’s hands. 


' Db. 

£ 


d. 

Cb. 


£ 


d. 

To Treasurer 

5 

0 


By amount 

expended - 

29 

9 

8 

Honorary subscriptions 
Members’ payments 

6 

10 

0 

Balance in 

Treasurer’s 




15 

1 

2 

hand 

- . _ 

0 

7 


Gain by pic-nic - 

3 

6 

0 






^29 

17 




£29 

17 







Since last year 762 volumes have been circulated to be read by members at 
home, showing an increased desire for information, and affording encourage¬ 
ment to those who endeavour to elevate the moral and social condition of the 
present generation. 

During the evenings of last winter eight papers on various subjects were 
prepared and read by members. They were much to their credit, and calcu¬ 
lated to afford exercise and instruction to their own minds as well as to the 
minds of those who heard them. 

To correspond with the improved condition of the institution, it is intended 
to form a class fof mutual improvement, in which given subjects are to be 
discussed; thus giving to each member a stimulus for research and consider¬ 
ation, and having exhausted the resources within his own reach, he will have 
an opportunity of appropriating the information derived from the resources 
of others. In piu^uance ofihis object the Committee have passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution:— 

“ That members shall hold meetings in the reading-room for the purpose 
intellectual improvement, by means of conversation and discussion, ana by 
preparing and reading essays of a useful and moral tendancy.” * 

Sunday Schools. 

The Simday schools are attended by about 500 children, many of ■ 
on account of being early set to work by their parents, have no other i 



tuoite ^jmxiving ott, 

tlMdONa^ religWiUv, te»ch«te 
diOT ,k^ an aooonnt- 

napectin^ the childiBn. At the doae df the jeea* thaw 
ieo«Te baiidesBBeaewittds, d&er in books or erodes of clothing. «<? > 3 .v«> 
At the connneaoement'of tins oraning veorit is'intettde^^ eatab&ds »■ 
juvenile benefit ^sodei^, in connexion witn the Stmdav sdiods, CihUdnett 
from six to fourteen years of age will be adimtted> anS by paying one petmy 
weekly, will insure the attendance of a doctor when required,‘an^lhicivfvwph 
in case of illn&s. At the age of fourteen they ^ to be tnuasferred into a 
senior Provident Society, which is established in the town,, and holds its 
meetitaes in these premises. This society is founded on sure principles, and 
is hkew never to disappoint the hopes of those who bectune‘connected 
wrdi it. 


Memorandum relating to the Government School of Art at Birmingham. 

Birmingham, December 1863. 

The extension, of elementary art instruction through the agency of the 
Government School of Art,' Birmingham, has beeri patisfoctorily effected' 
during the past year, so far af least as the various schools have as yet availed- 
themselves of the privilege of obtaining the services of a special • teacher for 
one hour perweek, on payment of a fee of 51. per annum. The influence' of 
the School of Art is thus brought to bear in a direction in which little or 
nothing had been previously effected, and ultimately that institution will be 
largely influenced in its practical bearing upon the industrial pursuits of the 
surrounding district by me elementary instriictiOn imparted in the parochial- 
schools. Tnere can be no doubt, however, that ere this can be the case, a 
more extended application of the means now afforded by the arrangements 
of the Committee of Pri-vy Council on Education, and the Board of Trade 
Department of Science and Art, must take place; and it may be useful tO Show 
bjr a reference to the numbers attending the Central School of Art, and' its 
luementary Branch School, the latter bemg intended for evening instruction 
only, -the relative proportion existing in June last, between them and the 
numbers of pupils engaged in learning the elements of drawing in parochial 
schools, the training college of the diocese of Worcester, Saltley, and the 
special class for schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses. 

In the annual report of the committee of the School of Art presented 
in June 1854, it is stated that 1,129 students were then under instruction 
through its agency in the Birmingham district. Of these 412 males, and 
138 females attended the Central School, and 204 males attended the 'Ele¬ 
mentary Branch School, gi-ving a total of 754 under instruction in the classes 
of the two schools, and thus j 76 were receiving instruction under the three 
beads above named, as follows :— 


St. Philip’s school - 
St. Mary’s school - 
St. John’s, Deritend 
Blue-coat school 
Carr’s Lane school* 

. Saltley National school - 




. 

Girls 

27 

• 


- 42 

22 

• 


- 46 

— 

. 

* 

- 41 , 

— 

- 


- 46 


- 

. 

- 31 



Carried forward - - 246 67 


school not under inspection, attached to the Independent Chapel, Carr’s 
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Tii^'last^named class assembles on Saturday afternoon each week at the 
Central School of Art, and was establshed for the purpose affiording 
inst^ction to teachers on a dw, and at an hour On wnicn they could con¬ 
veniently at|ftnd. The fee is lus. per session or half-year, payrdrle in advance. 
There is, however> some doubt whether the small number of teachers availing 
themselves of its privileges will iustift its beinar continued, as the work of 


instruction is an extra labour, which it is only mst tb& master undertaking 
it should be remunerated for, and thi^ cannot be done without an iocresfse 
in the rate of fees or in numbers atteiiding. * • 

The result of the experiment in these classes, so far as the questioA of 
instruction goes has been very satisfactory to the head-master of the Scfidol 
of Art, as the acting officer of the Board of Trade Department of Sciei^e 
and Art, as also to the authorities a<i Marlborough House, hut* ft mus^po 
evident that to effect any permanent ejxtension of the influence ik art nttpn 
the people, the facilities for instruction must be more extensively'used t^n 
they, have been by those for whose benefit they have been dfevised) asPut'of 
nine schools under inspection in Birmingham, only five appC^ tb 
availed themselves of the opportunity for obtaining sound elementary 
instruction in drawing at the fee charj^ed, viz. 51. per annum, and thus Ibe 
numbers in the Parocmial scbool8,«&c.i instead of being at least equal 
less than one half of those attending the School of Art, central and branch 
classes. ♦ ' 

It. is to be feared, however, that the charge, sm^ as it is, creates, a 
difficulty with some of the poorer class of schools; the class in fact to whidi, 
practically, the instruction in a manufficturing district like Birmingham iS of 
most value, for with numerous demands upon their funds for the promotiOa 
of many special points in education which, appear to be, and in fact are> 'of 
more immediate importance than that of elementary drawing, the expenditure 
of 51. for the latter purpose is considered as beyond their means, and in two 
or three instances of those quoted as having availed themselves of the p*fH- 
lege, the fee has been paid from the private purse of individual members pf 
the respective Committees. ■ . . ^ 

(Signed) Georgje WalliP. ’ 

5 ’ 

If the 5l. fee prevents schools in manufacturing districts availing themselves 
of the services of a special teacher of drawing, h#w much more is mis likely to 
influence schools in ffistricts where the special requirements of manufactures do 
not exist! Mr. Bellairs will probably be enabled to work this point out to kis OWn 
satisfaction. . • 


I can confirm all that Mr. Wallis has said above as to the pecuniary difficufty 
connected with this branch of instruction. ' 

• • (Signed) G. M. Yorkb, ■ 

• Bector of St Philip’s, Birmingham, and Bond Dealt 


Fifty Extracts .^^n^on < uid A^e^ai^ Roisters of 

St. Stephen’s Boys’ SchpoL.Newton Roiv, Brnninnium.. 
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Date of Adtnfsston, 

vfvr 

AifO. 

1 Tlmeof ZieaiidDs. ■ 

intbaSebool 

1 

4 February 

1850 

8 

16 January 

1851 

, 189 

2 

1 » » . 

»> 

10 

4 February 

1854 

1001 

3 

n 

»» 

10 

24 July 

1850 

108 

4 



8 

19 „ 


169 

S 

11 


8 

12 March 


22 

6 

19 

»> 

7 

21 May 

f> 

»’ w 

26 

7 

4 March 

9* 

8 

5 August 

1851 

391* 

8 

4 


9 

15 March 

1850 

3 

9 

12 

9» 

9 

29 


16 

10 

12 

r „ 

6 

29 


16 

11 

19 

»> 

8 

SO April 

1851 

120 

IS 

19 

»» 

9 

24 O.ecembei 


' 160 

13 

7 January 

1851 

10 

2 April 


63 

14 

7 

»> 

7 

27 February 

99 

45 

1 A 

14 „ 

♦> 

7 

16 May 


68 

16 

14 

»> 

6 

16 „ 


68 

17 

14 


10 

16 March 


27 

18 

14 

»» 

7 

21 „ 


62 

19 

21 


7 

20 June 

1853 

394 

20 

21 

19 

13 

4 „ 

1851 

28 

21 

21 

99 

9 

6 April 


31 

22 

21 


7 

7 March 

- 

44 

23 

27 June 

1852 

9 

23 „ 

1854 

372 

24 

27 „ 


9 

<80 June 

1853 

302 

25 

12 July 


7 

10 March 

1854 

268 

26 

12 „ 


6 

■2 „ 

1853 

227 

27 

12 „ 


7 

H November 1852 

115 

28 

12 „ 


6 

19 October 


120 

29 

12 „ 

19 

6 

3 December 


124 

30 

12 „ 


6 

6 


90 

31 

27 September 


10 

23 October 


32 

32 

37 


7 

27 


34 

33 

4 October 

99 

8 

3 Februaiy 

1854 

677 

34 

4 

99 

6 

5 August 

1853 

200 

35 

25 


8 

3 June 


252 

36 

25 ff 


7 

0 - „ 


100 

37 

28 


9 

2 7 October 

1852 

13 

38 

28 


7 

27 


13 

39 

28 


7 

29 December 


68 

40 

28 


8 

14 July 

1853 

75 

41 

5 January 

1853 

8 

22 September 

99 

241 

42 

5 

19 

9 

18 May 

99 

120 

43 



9 

16 March 


63 

44 

5 


9 

18 June 


153 

45 

5 


8 

25 March 


30 

46 

12 

91 

8 

18 February 

99 

29 

47 

12 


10 

29 March 


69 

48 

24 

19 

9 

12 February 

19 

30 

49 

24 „ 


9 

26 May 

99 

o 142 

50. 

24 

99 

6 

30 November 

99 

120 

5017114 

2) 142M 

71** 


• The avense attendance has heen 14215 half days, and 71A day*. 

(Signed) W. Hinn. 









1 WMtappoin^ tb this schbbt iw • I sef^afgi^ 171 ..out of 

the of boys entered and loft ftoni that date to August 1864. I 

have UMOh Ae longest, the medium, and. the shorte^ period of continuance 
in the school. ITie result is as follows, from which it will be seen that the 
average time of each of the above 171 in the school during that period, has 
been about eight months. 

There is no boy in the school now. who was here when I was apnoisfted 
in July 1851. 

Thk Table shows the length of time each boy, of 171, was in school. 
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The average time of 171 boj's-118 years, 1 month. 3 weeks, -MT1=8 months, 1 week, 1 day 
According to this Table, the average time of each boy in the a':ove school is about 8 months. 

_ * * (Signed) J. J. SlMMOND8> 
















































Pep-oentage of Children prelent at examination, learning t 



Per-centago of Children on School Regiatere. 


Aged 


"Who have been in School 


14*02 13*97 18*12 10*35 7*18 4*79 2*78 1*54 3*54 3'89 7*46 12*1 


• Jh© ®-naount of accommodation in souare feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
enildren who^ can be properly accommooated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, M 
oomparM vdth the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

% These per««6ntages are confined to boys* and girls* schools, and do not ioolade Infhntf. 








































































Time of re¬ 
port. 


Number of 
schools in¬ 
spected. 


General Report, for the Year 1854, hy Mer Matty's Iiir 
spedor of Schools, the Kevr. Frederick Watkins, B.D,, &c., 
on the Schools inspect^ in the County of York. 


•contents of general report. 


Time of 

Number ore<^oots inspected. 
Their genoraS state. 

Their general progress. 
•Number of Schools not vi¬ 
sited. 

Need of additional Assistant 
inspector. 

Schools ill West Biding. 
Their State. 

Social condition of Working 
Classes. 

Pronkenness. 

Casinos. 

Statutes for hiring Ser¬ 
vants. 

Education in Siberia. 
Certified Teachers. 
Registered Teachers. 
Teachers as Instructors. 
Teachers as Trainers. 

School Managers’ Opinion. 
Salaries of Teachers. 

Table of Salaries. 

Its Results. 

Assistant Teachers. 

School Apprentices. 

Their Number, 

Their Conduct. 

PifficuUy in obtaining them. 


Ivettcrs on the Subject. 

Demand for Youthful La¬ 
bour. 

Its effect on School Appren¬ 
tices. 

Age of School Children. 

Table of Age. 

Table of Comparison for 3 
Years. 

Table of stay in School. 

Shortness of stay in School. 

Its remedy. 

Compulsory or non-compul- 
sory. 

School Certificates. • 

Prize Scheme for Yorkshire. 

Educational state of Colliers. 

Progress of School Children. 

State of School Buildings. 

Now Schools. 

Buildings, where needed. 

List of good Schools in¬ 
spected by me. 

In Towns. 

In Villages. 

List of bad Schools. 

Good Schools insj^ected by 
Rev. G. B. Moncrciff. 

Bad Schools inspected-by 
Rev. G. R, Moncrciff. 


Statistical Returns in Mi* 
nutes of Committ^ of 
Couttoil. 

Table of Cdtoparlson of In¬ 
spectors’ Districts. 

Results of Table of, as to At¬ 
tainments. 

As to Salaries. 

As to Cost of Schooling. 

As to Age. 

^hoOls. 

Pields. 

Drawing in Schools. 

Conclusion. 

Unsatisfactory Report. 

Its Cause. 


Night 

School 


Appendix. 

Tabic of Progress. 

Table of» Comparative Con¬ 
dition of l^argo Towns. 

Table of Cost of Schooling. 

Table of Income. 

Tabic of Expenditure, 

Sheffield Sclioolmastem* Re¬ 
solution. 

Letters from Candidates for 
Masterships of Colliery 
Schools. 

Summary A. 

Summary B. 


My Lords, 

In layjng before you my tenth General' Report on 
Church schools under inspection in Yorkshire, it is necessary 
for me to observe that the period of time to which it refers is a 
whole year, from 31st of August 1853 to 31st of August 1854. 
It is, therefore, longer hy two months than the time included 
in my last report. In any comparison between the two, this 
difference of time should be borne in mind in order that their 
results may he fairly w^ghed. 

During the twelve months ending 31st of August 1854, I 
inspected, with the assistance of Mr. Moncrciff' 466 schools, 
in the following proportion :— 


Table (1). 

Schools Inspkcte.o. 


— 

! Boys. 

Girls. 

Mixed. 

Infants. 

Total. 

By nwself - - . 

By Mr. Moncreiff - - 

66 

49 

62 

60 

78 
j 101 

26 

26 

231 

235 

116 

122 1 

179 

60 

466 



1864.] Rev. 

These schools are situate at 349 places. A few of them, 
owing to the change made last year in the date of the 
reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, have been' inspected 
twice in the course of twelve months. 

A separate account is given of each school in the annexed General o 
tabulated reports. Of their general state I may say, dividing 
them into three classes, that of those which Have come under 
my notice, there are— •> 

Above fair, Fair. Below Fair. 

, About 86 per cent. About .36 per cent. 28 per cent. 

Of those inspected by Mr. Monereiff, there are similarly— 

Above Fair. Fair. o Below Fair. 

84 per cent. 434 per cent. 48 per cent. 

I should ’say that the difference shown in’'these returns does 
not so much arise from any difierence of standard used by us, 
as from the greater quantity of small and village sdiools 
inspected by Mr. Monereiff, which have not been able to avail 
themselves of your Lordships’ grants. 

With regard to general progress, whether tlie schools in my General 
district have improved or deteriorated since the last visit of^5J*J^°^ 
inspection, it is difficult to speak with much confidence; 
owing, in part, to the change of inspection (some that were 
inspected last year by Mr. Monereiff, having this year been 
visited by me), in part to lo^al and accidental circumstances— 
such as the weather, state of trade, chance-holidays, and pre¬ 
valence of sickness. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that the general result is as indicated in Summary A., and 
that they remain much in statu quo. There sQems, from as 
accurate I’eturns as I can obtain, to be about the same number 
in a better, and in a worse state. Mr. MoncreifTs return is 
rather more favourable, but T observe that in it he considers 
the great majority of schools to be much in the same state as 
when he last saw them. Nor do I think that much more 
than this can reasonably be expected, when the age of the 
school children is rightly weighed. Ijj will be necessary for 
me to revert to this point under its proper head. 

I find that there are on my list for inspection, exclusive of Numiw of 
those which have* been placed on it during the last year, 621 
schools, situated at 456 places. Out of this number, 160 
schools, at 133 places, have not been inspected during the last 
twelve morfbhs. In my last report the number inspected, 
was 120*; and I find, as must needs be the case, that tins 
number increases steadily year by year, partly from the 
additional schools placed on my list, partly from the tnoreaae 
of other work, examinations and the like, occupying both my 
own and Mr. Monereiff’s time, and rendering it unavailable for 
the inspection of schools. 





Need of ad- , ij beg leav® to rabuait to y otir Lordships that another Assistants 
Inspector is much needed in my district; that he would have 
•peotor. aiore ■ than'"sufficient occupation nOw ;'and even with Ifis 
assistance, if any night-schools are tO be inspected/ there 
f > V^ould soon be considerable arrears of work. * j 

Positicm of • The majority of schools on my list are in the West Riding, 
T^Kdtag. ad the towns of'which, with one exception, have now schools 


under inspection:— 

Table (2). 

0 

Schools. ' 

geparaia. 

Tlaoes. 

In Leeds alone there are 

•• 

- 61 

30 . 

In Sheffield 

• . . 

- 36 

17 

In Bradford 

... 

- 36 

23 

In Huddersfield 

... 

- 24 

15 

i: ' In Halifiuc ' - - 


- 26 

17 

In York- 

- '• 

14 

11 

.. In Hull (Elast Biding) 

- 

- 19 

10 


Total 

- 215 

123 


Their atate. The general case of these schools is a continued and ex¬ 

hausting struggle with the labour-market, which inexorably 
demands its victims at a too early age,—an age decreasing 
from school-generation to generation, when mind and body are' 
alike unformed, and When precarious employment is dearly 
purchased by an enfeebled constitution, a stunted frame, and 
in no unfrequent cases, by premature death. 

Social condi- It is easy, as it is usual, to say, that all this is the fardt of 

TTOidng'’® parents in the working classes of life. No doubt, to a certain 
classes. extent, this ^atement is quite true. It is alike their fault, 
and their misfortune. It is their fault that they expend in 
eating and drinking, in smart clothes, in “ pleasuring ’• and 
gambling, betting at races, matches of carrier-pigeons, pigecm 
shooting, and the like, sums of money which would enable 
them to spare the early labour of their children, and to 
suj^rt them in school for two or three years more than their 
usual stay. It is they: misfortune, that in very many in¬ 
stances, being uneducated themselves, they know nothing of 
: : '8elf-d«iial,-of prudence, and of domestic economy. They 
'neither kpow how to save their money, nor how to spend it.^ It 
is notorious, that the higher wages they receive, the lower, in 
general, is their domestic condition ; the richer they dught to 
be, the poorer they really are—the morCf they spend in druiiken- 
ne^ and profligacy. - ' ’ 

Umnken- I have been told, on good authority, that there' are* .men 
earning'm the iron-works lOs., and even 15a. per day, 'Whbae 
families are in a state of wretched destitution, t made 
some inquiries' at one of these places,*, and was 'foldj fthat* 
“ the men on the other side (of the works) get drutflt; eV^ey 
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night of their lives,” aBKj “ to'hear them, talk it ia 

&: -.mA '-Hi,. *' 

^ Xihave seen in the^ neighbourhood o$^hei^l<i;jl^^Bii^)!i^^ 
covered- with people on Monday afternOon, swarming 
sands to a sort of VauxhaU,. where there jif&.radeh jiii<feM|!^^ 
demoralising sports, and where I am told that betweeftct^yi 
mni sixty thousand of the working cl^es of the vicinity,^haie; 
been congregated at once. » • . • » 

. In most o^ the large towns the casinos are nightly crowded Casinos, 
by the, ytfung people of both sexes, often to their utter ruin. 

Some of the schoolmasters have detected their apprentices in, 
these abominable places. One has beeai dismi^^dj from his 
situation in consequence. : , ; ^ 

In the* agricultural districts also, the "i^early: statutes, for statutes roi 
hiring ^rvants are productive of the greatest mrschie^* both, in 
the foolish waste of money, and its loss by gambling and theft, 
in drunkenness of one sex, and loss of chastity in the. other .;, 
in the commencement of lawless habits, and the formation of 
evil intimacies, which but too often follow their victims home, 
and are not unfrequently the first steps to the gaol, the huljo^j 
tronsportation, and even the gallows. That such saturnalia 
should be tolerated in a civilised and Christian country, is inost 
strange. I have conversed* with persons of all classes on the 
subject, and can find no.one who does not consider these 
statutes as a most mischievous evil, as well as an intolerable 
nuisance. 

The consideration most impoi-tant for those who are ih- 
terested in education is this: When young per^ns, exposed to 
aU the evil influences which I have mentioned, pass on into 
life, many and have the charge of a family, no help oanjbc 
expected from them either in the training or in the instru^-'. 
tion of . their children. Nor can they have much de8ire> >.tht|>t 
their education should be rightly conducted at school;:: th«y. 
cannot judge of its worth, and at the best must be .indifferent, 
to its progress. . e,: 

:We are in the habit of deridii^ the bm-barism of Russian 
life and undervaluing, as -W-e have lately found .to. our; cost,, 
their social position. The following extract from “ Revelations 
of Siberia,” a work describing that most barbarous part of the 
great Russian empire, mi^t well have appeared in a Repprt 
on Yorkshfre Educaticfti:— - , 

“ There is likewise a District school, Composed of two dassea, whae l^e EduoaUon 
Goisadts and nearly all the citizens send, their children to he taught reftdiri; ki 
^ ^fiog. The studies do nq^.howeyer, ertendyew far, for,|ip 
theLpsafents perceive, that theiy children have learned resding 
aha^e art Of casfihg'up accounts itlth thtf Ostiakir, tlfan 
frtihi sohool, M ^ opinion anyforthif leSndng wwOd a^he a 
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And again,— 

" As for the educotioo of (diildren, it does not in the least trouble parents 
at Beresov. They etui scarcely conceive what use there can be in filling the 
heads of the children with so much learning (!) which they cannot turn, td 
any account, and most of which they soon forget. They send their children, 
to school merely that they m&j learn to read and write, and so be competent 
to keep accounts witii the Ostiaks.” 

The conduct of a great many Yorkshire parents could not be 
more graphically painted. 

I have made these remaiks because I am convinced that the 
subject of school-attendance, including the age of school-chil¬ 
dren, the length of their stey at school, and their regularity 
and punctuality whilst-attending at it, is the battle-field on 
which the question of education or no-education must be finally 
settled. And for the answer to this important question we 
must look more to the parent than to the schoolmaster, the 
clergyman, the Inspector, or the Colnmittee of Council on 
Education. I must return to this point when I speak of the 
school children. 

I am glad to be able to report a steady and satisfactory 
increase of certified teachers in the Yorkshire schools, from 
46 per cent, last year, to 55^ this year. Their number at the 
date of inspection was,— 

Masters. Mistresses. Total. 

149 74 “ 223 

It has since increased to - - 235 

There are also a few registex'ed teachers,— 

Masters. Mistress. Total. 

"3 1 4 

Of the latter, little need be said. Their position is evidently 
anomalous, a kind and wise provision for an existing necessity, 
but plainly a temporary provision, that must soon cease from 
want of sujjply. It would be as unwi.se to allow such a halting- 
place to the rising generation of schoolmasters as it would be 
unjust to refuse it to thq class now rapidly passing away,—a 
class of men, be it said in justice, who, with some notorious 
exceptions, have deserved well of their country and done 
their duty, according to their light, with faitlifulness and 
intelligence. 

Of their successors, the certified teachers, a larger and more 
difficult task is required—a more weighty responsibility is laid 
upon them. They have not only to teach and to train 8. gene¬ 
ration springing up under peculiar circumstasices of national 
life and progress, but they have thus to act upon children 
whom, from their tender age and infantine habits, their prede¬ 
cessors would have sent home to their mothers’ arms, or have 
considered fit only for the "a b c class.” 






t No one who has known anything of parish life^ 
foi*4^ h(et thirty years can &il to renierab«pi^)«v|tlidi>;^^h^ 
tjian di&) ^ great hulking lads trho htffig, ino|^'''ih^'^|*b^, ‘ 
toge^4r (Itt one side of the village school, or leahek heayuy, pii. 
the euinhrous double->desk down its eenfre. In«tlist day t^y < 
read well in Holy Scripture, they wrote a bold legible hand, 
iind “ set down *' sums in the “ account book’** faultlessly. This 
latter part of their work was, it is supposed, done in conjunc¬ 
tion with the schoolmaster. It is not, however, their work, 
bift themselves, that we now regret. There are no such boys 
to be found nowin village schools, nor their congeners in town 
schools. It is notorious that the race da qjmosfe extinct, and 
their remains almost. as striking to the Inspector as those of 
the icthyosaurus or megalotherium to the geologist. 

The school-teachers, therefore, of the present day have a very 
different material to worfc upon from that which their pr«ie*- 
cessors laboured to instruct. How far, then, are they fitted for 
their peculiar work ? In attainments, we may say at once tliat 
they are more than sufficient. In power of imparting theSr 
knowledge—dependent as this power must be on natural gifts 
aided by special instruction—whatever their deficiencies may 
be, the modern teachers are fiu’ above those who have gone 
before them. All of this which art can give, they ought to 
leartr at the training collega. All which nature aione can give, 
tlie speaking as well as the seeing eye, the touching as well as 
the commanding voice, the eloquent though silent gesture,-— 
the.se, ai\d other such excellent gifts, should be recognised as 
such, and improved to the utmost in tj>e couree of tmining. 

As instnictors, there can be no doubt that they liave great' 
advantage over that race of teachers wliich is now passing 
away 

But as trainers—as formers of the heart as well as of the Certified 
mind of the working classes—as engravers of tiiat character 
which should be stamped upon them—how do the certified 
teachers stand ? They, for the most i>ajt, have one obvious ami 
great disadvantage. They .ore very young when they enter 
upon their duties, and they have to deal with very young 
children. But the younger the children to he trained, the older 
within certain limits, should the trainer be. He has more 
need of experience, of self-knowledge, of discerament in child- 
nature, and* sympathy with child-life. He has before him a 
more delicate and continuous work than he who acts upon the 
juvenile boy or girl. ’ , 

From some observation, I am inclined to think that*many of 
the certified teachei-s of the present day—^men perhaps more 
than women—several of those especially of higher attainmenfi^ 
are not good trainers or managers of their schools. They 
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either trust to sharp but uniutolUgibk discipline, and enfoiue 
a rule where thsey ought to uphold ft principle or they are alto¬ 
gether unobservant of little things, as if they were trifles 
instead of steps to great things; they often spend the school- 
time in lecturing rather than teaching, and in displaying thehr 
own treasures rather than in increasing the little store of the 
children's knowledge. 

The following letter, addressed to me by the incumbent of a 
populous manulacturing district, describes a case which is 
certainly not unique. ' 

“ I have now a schoolmaster from-, a young man of pleasing 

manners, only nineteeq, yeass of age, who was a pupil-teacher in a school at 
Brighton, obtained a first-class Queen’s scholarship, and is just now placed 
in the first class of certificated teachers; but I don’t think he has much idea 
of conducting a school; he does not teach at all. I have watched him care¬ 
fully for a month, have gone into the school at all times of the day, and my 
firm belief is that he does not profess to teach; All the classes are committed 
to the care of a boy. Is this a new light ? If not, what would you advise 
me to do? I have wished that you could look in accidentally some day, 
should you be in the neighbourhood. I am fated to have masters who avow 
their intention of seeking admission into holy orders. Such is the ease at 
present.” 

Cei-tainly I have seen cases like this, and I know well the 
excuse made for such conduct in a school. Tt is called general 
superintendence, but it is in reality particular neglect. The 
good schoolmaster, teacher alike, trainer, and manager, when 
he is most busy in one part of the school is by no means idle 
in any other part of it. His presence is felt everywhere. The 
children know that they are rmder his observation without 
turning their heads to see whether his eye be upon them. 

I believe that the evil which I have noticed above is on the 
decrease, for the greater the number of certified teachers the 
less singular, but not less valuable, will be the certificate, and 
its possessors will not consider themselves as “ exempts,” but 
as beai’ers of a passport to a wide and honourable field of 
labour. 

At the same time, "vuth the increase of certified teachers 
I am surprised and sorry to find a decrease in their salaries, 
which, though only trifling, is (if it be not only in apj)ear- 
ance) an unsatisfactory circumstance. 

The average salaries of teachers in Church-schools in York¬ 
shire stand thus;— 

1862. 185.3. ■■ Ififid. 

. Nearly 48f. 0*. Oii. 51/. 4s. 2id. 501. 13s. 'ifid. 

• These ^ .are exclusive of the grants from your Lordsliips’ 
committee. 

I have said, if this decrease be not only in appearance. I 
must again state my conviction that t^e statistical retums 
made in your Minutes are, to the generality of headers, 





very delttsive, and lead to entirely wrong cGnoltifli<wi& ■ 1 do< 
not impugn their accuracy, but the interpretation which is 
naturally enough given of their meaning. To oxplaili thiadt 
mustibe understood that, besides the schools receivings annual 
grants from your Lordships’ Committee, which must therefiwe • 
be inspected every year, there is a floating number, varying 
considerably, in each Inspector’s district, of other schools placed 
under inspection from other causes, which are inspected, po to 
speak, intermittently, i. e. whenever the Inspector has leisure 
to visit them. According to the greater or less number of such 
schools inspected during the year, being in general much below 
the standard of schools receiving annual grants, the statis¬ 
tical returns of each Inspector’s district ’Wiust be lower or 
higher; and to make coiic\pavison between any two districts 
on such data is evidently unfair. Yet such comparisons are 
constantly made, and with apparent justice, by those who do 
not know the whole state of the case. I will show some of 
these in another part of my report, and will only add here a 
table of average salaries of school-places, not separate school¬ 
rooms, in the twenty different districts ou which reports are 

made. rn /■>, 

Table (3.) 

Avekace Salaries ia different^School Districts in England, Wales, andTaWeot 

Scotland. 


Name of Dial riot. 


Middlese-Y and Metropolitan 
tlloucester and Western ... 
Yorkshire ..... 
Cornwall and South Western 
Cambridgeshire and Ea.stern 
Derbyshire and Midland ... 
Kent and South Eastern ... 
Ivancashire and Isle of Man 
Cheshire and North Western 
Northumberland and Northern - 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, &c. - . - 

Wales. 

British Schools, Noftheru and Western 
British Schools, Southern and Eastern 
British Schools, Western and South 
Scotch Church - . - . - 

Scotch Free (?hurch .... 
! Scotch Efiiscopa] - - ' - 

Roman Catholic, Southeim 


Roman Catholic, Northern and Western 


Average for all 


Average Salary, 
1854. 

Average Salary, 
1853. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s 

d. 

115 

2 

31 

132 

0 

0 

r,8 

1 

0 

78 

0 

0 

71 

1.3 

6 

66 

0 

0 

54 

15 

8| 

66 

0 

0 

87 

12 

14 

74 

O’ 

(» 

87 

5 


77 

0 

0 

!K) 

10 

7 • 

94 

0 

0 

89 

16 

11 

122 

0 

0 

81 

6 

3f 

88 

0 

0 

. 

6 

3i 

68 

0 

0 

57 

13 

4 

73 

0 

0 

60 

14 

11 

68 

0 

0 

94 

3 

6} 

99 

0 

0 

112 

15 

101 

121 

0 

0 

85 

16 

8 

84 

0 

0 

80 

2 

0| 

90 

0 

0 

78 

13 

4} 

85 

0 

0 

46 

14 

74 

No return. 

67 

13 


60 

0 

0 _ 




r Ne return ; ^ 

62 

10 

91 

otily one 
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80 

q 

61 

CO 

12' 

.■>1 
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Now this tftble pfesents eotffe curious feiitures. It sOems 
frorh it that the diffei-enee of teachers^ salaries in different 
parts of Great Britain is very great; that, for instance, the 
average of the highest district in England is two and a half 
times that of the lowest in Scotland, and double that of the 
lowest in Englapd. It seems also that the salary of each 
district varies considerably year by year — not according 
to any itftelligible law of regular increase or decrease, but 
apparently in the most capricious manner. ‘Another very 
curious circumstance is this. We should naturally conchide 
that in the district where the teachers’ salaries are tlie highest 
there would be the greatest number of certified teachera, and 
vice versa where the greatest number of certified teachers are 
at work there the payment would .be the highest. But from 
this table, coupled with Table ( 8 .) given below, this does not 
seem to be the case. The Metropolitan district, which is the 
first in the value of its salaries, is only eleventh in its number 
of certified teachers ; and tlie South-eastern district of British 
schools, which is second in its payments, is twelfth in its staff 
of certified teachers. On the other hand, the Berkshire dis¬ 
trict is first in the number of certified teachers emplo 3 "ed in it, 
and eicfliteenth in the order of their salaries ; the Scotch Free 
Church is second in certificates, and twelfth in payments. In 
short, there appear to be many colitradictions in these tables, 
where attainments, school-age, cei'tiiied teachers, apprentices, 
salaries, and cost of school, seem to follow no law, and which, 
to the general reader at least, must offer very conflicting and 
frequently very delus've I’esults. 

In reference to the teachers’ siilaries in my district, their 
decrease is the more strikino-, as the averatre grant to each 
certified teacher from j'our Lordships’ Committee b.as in- 
crea.sed from III. in 18.52, to KiL 2s. 8 r,(/. in 18.54. 

There are only ten assistant teachers under 3 'our Lordships’ 
Minutes in my district. I cannot yet say much in their favour. 
It is often difficult to test their actual work in the school, as 
they sometimes have no separate (sharge, but work under the 
head ma.ster at all cla.sses and in all the subjects of instruc¬ 
tion. I am not inclined to think them a good substitute for 
apprentices. If j-our Lordships could allow them in addition 
to the usual staff of apprentices in lai’ge schools, they would 
be very useful, as supplying that link which is offen, wanting 
in.school arrangements, and relieving the master of that part of 
iliis burden which presses the most heavily upon him, which the 
pupil-teachers cannot undertake, viz., the general supervision 
at the same time with the practical working of the school. 

The returns furnished to me in Summary A. seem to point 
to a considerable increase in the ntimber. of apprentices in 
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Yorkshire. In tlie schools .visited 4uring th^ months’ • .»^ . ,>i 
space of ray last report, • the aumher was ratiumed # ;i|iJ8j J****’"'*®* 
i.^., at the rate, in twelve months, of 502 ; whilst. i» tiie ..y^r 
of which this report speaks, the number is 556 ; so that there 
appears to be an increase of more tlian 50 in that periods . 
louring the year nine schools have commenced the apprentice* 

.ship of jsupil-teiichers. In three or four they have ceased, 
from inability to fulfil the required conditions, i. have to 
re])ort the death of three apprentices, i. e., only 1 in 185 of 
th5se youWg persons. I am bound also to mention three dis- Conduct, 
missals for bad conduct, so that little more than 4 per cent, 
has been lost to the profession from this capse. One of these 
cases is instructive. A pupil-teaclier, w]it> had formed the 
habit of smoking, and had no money to purchase cigars, conir 
pelled one of the little boys iu his class, the son of a grocer, 
jjartly by threats, partly'by ])romise.s, to steal cigars for him 
from his fathei’s shop; the theft was effected several times 
without discover}^, and the cigars were handed over to the 
teachei’, who gave some of them to his fellow apprentice, 
who took them, as he says, without inquiry and without sus¬ 
picion. At length the theft was discovered by the parent; its 
planner, the cfnisumer of the stolen goods, was solemnly 
e-Kamined by thti managers of the school, and, being found 
guilty, was summarily and* most justly di.sniissed. But this 
one bad and bhick case must mjt darken the otherwise fair 
])age of tlu! coiiduct of school apprentices. The very small 
miniber of dismi.ssals is surely a creditable testitnony to the 
]-ight working of the system, and to its intrirwic value. It 
must be remembered tiuit pupil-teachers are all between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty years. I hav'e no hesitation in 
saying, that the conduct of these j'oung people at this inost 
critical period of life, and placed iu circumstances both of trial 
and temptation, is exceedingly satisfactory, and not surpassed 
Tiy that of any other body of young people in any class of life. 

I regret, therefore, as I have more th»n once observed in my 
reports, that the ap]n-enticeship is not popular with parents of 
working children. Nor does it, as it was intended, necessarily 
conduct its occupants to the higher grades of the scholastic 
profession. I have so frequently given my reasons for this 
unsatisfactory conclusion* that I prefer quoting the words of 
others, premising that such statements ai’e very common and 
perfectly correct. The following are the remarks of a very 
active and intelligent manager of a town school in the agrii^ 
cultural distriat;— 

Wn propose seftding-and-to your examination on Thursday. Diffiralty of 

'fhey* are lads below par, but the best we have to ])ropose as pupil-teacherg.i ^M mpg 
fVe caaaof get better lads for the office. They will not offer themselves 
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, Jpfae foUowiBgt is ftom the 

of Sheffield ^-lU-••:'> i-'-.‘!-,> =■; i-aiiiti v-M ■.-•■-.■tf.i jip 

I have tanght fonV or five boys after tiie Ordinary sohot^^bouri^ 4h at^ 
to them for the office of pupil-teachers j but as soon;«% tbeir.;pm;eR^,TOil4 
get any other employment for them, they left the school. , "VVe apve^sed ,it> 
tke lo<»l papers for candidates, but had only one application; and this one 
withdreO', as he thought he should prefer a situation on & railtvay. ■ ITie 
payment (for male pupil-teachers especially) is considered much) too low,* as 
bi^s of thirteen and fourteen years of age can get from 8s. to 10s. jjer week 
in some of the Sheffield trajles.” 

f 

I will quote only one more opinion, that of the rector of a 
considerable parisli in the West Riding ;— 

“ I think it right to inform you that the managers of our National school, 
with the consent of the master, have cancelled the indentures of the boy 
pupil-teacher. 'I’he offer of a situation at Derby under the Midland Railway 
Companj', with a salai-y of 15s. per week for the first year, has been made to 
him. As this salary is double that which he would reecive from the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, the master and managers could not think of 
depriving him of it by requiring him to serve the full term of his appren¬ 
ticeship. Indeed the (Jovernment pay the 2)ui)il-teachers much too little for 
their services, esiiecially for the last two years of their ajjprcnticeshii). 
When young girls between fourteen and fifteen years of age are earning 
in the mills 7s. and 7s. M. jicr week, is it likely that jmrents will consent 
to their children, if strong and healthy, becoming pupil-teachers, with the 
uncertain jjrospect of obtaining at the end of a year’s servitude the sura of 
121. 10s. or 15/.?” 


It is uot easy to auswer tliese olqectioiis, especially to the 
class mo.st interested in them.. The railways are indeed for¬ 
midable competitors with us for the services of thege youths. 
The chairman of one of the chief northern lines asked me if I 
could recommend to him a dozen or a dozen and a half lads 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, of good conduct, who.se only 
intellectual requirements were writing a good hanil and sucli 
knowledge of geography as would enable them to spell the 
names of places correctly. He wanted them for the telegraph 
offices, and otfered lO-s. and Us. per week, with the prospect of 
gradual but certain increase. Such offers a.s this tlirow fearful 
odds against tlie apprenticeship. .And other offices, mer¬ 
chants’, lawyers’, canal, &c., are almost as enticing to young 
lads, be.sides the common openings in trade, which, in n great 
part of my district, have a higher money value than the situa¬ 
tion of pupil-teacher, have none of its uncertainties, little of 
its trials, and a present instead of a prospective and conditional 
payment. . ., 

Nor only do such employments as I liave mentioned very 
.- frequently bar the way and shut the door at the entranee of 
j the appreiitice.ship ; they not only stop-up, as it-were, ,©B!e end 
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ope ibNiof 

^^tiiser «ei»^8^ pn^feseion, but ' tit^ asid#^ 
walk of life. My belief is, that a greater nutniber thaitt4fes# 
thus led away now. The number of candidates-fer Qiieell^ 
Si^olarBhips at the late examination shows {his for the whole 
coimtry, though it does not specify the shortcomings of each 
Inspector's district. At York, not lialf the number of those 
who were* eligible appeared at the examination. Some of 
them no doubt attend^, as they are allowed, at other places. 

But, leaving a very wide margin for those,migrating appren¬ 
tices, the.result (I speak only of my own district) is quite 
conclusive that a large and yearly increasing number of pupil- 
teachers do not proceed in their professional career. In confir- its effect « 
mation of this sttitemenC, I find that whilst the vacancies in 
the Training schools are returned respectively as :— “'"p* 

Males. Females. 

33f> - 338 

The number of Queen’s scholars elected is only 170 - 139 

I.eaving a deficiency to be made up from other T 

sources . .... J 

In the candidates for apprenticeship this year there has 
been a decided improvement, in aj)pearance at least. This is 
owing in some degree to the slackness and stagnation of trade 
in some of the manufacturing places. As a general rule, when 
trade flourishes, schools languish. The more employment for 
the hands, the less instruction for the head. • All the older 
children pass away to work—the younger are forced prema¬ 
turely upwai’ds—and infants’ i-ooms are crowded. \Vhen 
trade slackens, some of the workers return to their books and 
slates as a pis-ni/ej'. Tliere is, indeed, a stags .beyond this, 
when trade is very bad, and the parent I'eally cannot aflbrd 
to pay for his child’s schooling. The school then suffers in 
all its quarters. But we have not of^latc reached this lower 
depth. There has, in general, been only a moderate amount 
of pre.ssure on Jthe pai'ent’s pocket. And its result has been, 
as I stated above, an improvement in the appearance of can¬ 
didates for the apprenticeship. I do not consider it, however, 
of much importance, knowing how liable it is to be reversed 
by the ^rs? turn of fortime’s wheel. 

It strikes me, (and Mr. Moncreifl' has observed the same PupU- 
change,)that the apprentices in general have improved in the •******"• 
art of teaching, 'iiiey seem to have more method, greater 
power of exposition, and more facility in imparting a lessoh. 

Such a result might indeed be expected from the ‘ greater 
number of trained and dertified teacliers in the'scheolsiJ-?! 
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am glad also to report a general good feeling between the 
adiool children and their young ,(Pupil) Teachers. In seveml 
cases I have been asked to present some memorial of affectiop 
and respect from the children to a departing appreiitioe—a 
book or an inkstand, or a workbox—some present trifling in 
actual value, but invaluable as a token that a work luis been 
done in the school which has touched the heart as well sis the 
minds of the little ones. 

But this is indeed only as a solitary gleam of sunshine in 
a gloomy landscape. For when ive look at the retiirus of the 
last year with regsud to the age of the school-children, these 
is little that is cheeiiing there. Tlie greatest of all school 
evils seems to be sigain on the iiicresise. I speak of the almost 
infantine age of the ohildien. The following tables sire very 
discoiu-aging:— 


Table of Age (4). 


- • 

IM 

Eight. 1 

Nine. 

Ten. 

1 

1 

Eleven. 

Twelve.! 

1 

Tliir- ! 
teen, j 

Four¬ 

teen. 

Over 

four¬ 

teen. 

1S51 

42‘6-t 

13-62 1 

13-29 

j ll'M 

8*03 

■ 

G*r>9 : 

1 

2-17 j 

1*18 

1 

*0 

1853 

32*67 

12*74 j 

13*03 

1 ir-s? 

10-ss 

< 

8'in) ! 

0*52 i 

j 

2-50 

1-11 


Ditto fob Three Veaus (.5). 



1852. 

)«53. 

1851. 

Ten .years and under 

7 i*r)G per cent. 

09*91 per cent. 

j 81*13 nev cent. 

Eleven years - ^ ^ \ 

10*44 „ 

10*88 

S*fW „ 

Twelve years - 

8*10 

8*1K) 

0*09 

Thirteen years 

4-23 

0*52 

2*47 

Fourteen years and over 

2*61 

3*70 „ 1 

1*18 


Ditto Stay in School (<i). 


1853. 

185K 

Four years and over 

Four years ... 

Three years ... 
Two years • . . 
One year - • • 

3*04per cent. 

3*0 

0*0.3 

9*89 

17*6 

Four years and over 
Four years 

Tliret* years 

Two y<iar8 

One year • 

3*04 per cent. 
4*27 M 

7*7 

12-29 „ 

17*1*2 

41-66 

4.3*02 


The main and most striking facts are these :—^There is an 
increase of above 11 per cent, in the Very young children, -i. e., 
those under ten years of age. There is a decrease of nine per. 
cent, in those of and above the age of twelve years. Little 
more than one-tenth of all the school children under my in¬ 
spection in Yorkshire are twelve years of age, and not half of 
them have been for one year in the same school. 
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i fear that we are getting so accastoiued to thfe standard 
of school-age; as almost to regard it as the normal state, and 
ttf) be passive under it, if not almost satisfied with it. Yet, 
what is it in reality ? Is it not a pretty fair assurance that 
all the long and imposing array of certified masters and mis- • 
tresses, fissistant teachers under your Lordship’s Minutes, 
pupil-teachers of both sexes and different grades, numbering 
now above (1,000—all the instructive books—all tltte excellent 
maps—all the ingenious apparatus—if not absolutely wasted— 
ai^ indeed* far too costly and too cumbrous for the service in 
which they are engaged, and about as proportionate to its 
requifernents, as a park of artillery for the disperaion of a 
flock of sparrows ? ' 

For myself, I own, that the difference between that which Conse- 
is required of the teacher and that which may be expected simrt^ta} 
from the learner, seems niost discordant. The two things have 
no parallelism, but are like two lines continually diverging 
—the wider ajiart the f'urthei' the}^ go. I do not by this 
intend to say that too nuicli acquirement is now demanded 
of the school teacher, if he be at all w orthy of the name. 

Probably in some cases fewei- subjects of attainment more 
thoroughly learned would be more \isef\d to himself—a deeper 
foundation, and better lai(T fu- any super.structure that msiy 
afterwards be needed, tliirtainly they would be more bene 
ficial to the little ones on whom he has to act. Take, for 
instance, a school of 100 children, and remember that only ten 
of these are twelve years of ago, and that ])robably two or 
three of this number are dull, big bo 3 ’s, .who have had little or 
no .schooling bef)re they came here, and were placed in one of 
tlie lowest classes. In the veiy first class of that school there 
■will be some cbildrcn eight and nine years old (not improbably 
one of seven years), and upon these innocents ■ the master, 
fresh perhaps from the Training college—perhaps setting an 
undue value <m the higher subjects of his instruction there— 
with sojuething of the .scbolai-’s laiubiide craving for self-im- 
pi'ovemont, and of th(3 man’.s yeandng for communion and 
.sympathy—has .to act as best be ma}-, and to find his lan¬ 
guage hardly inteliigihlc, Ids iearidng rather a himlrance 
than a help, and Ids tvea.sured subjects of instruction no more 
available to him than a promissory note would be amongst the 
aborigity's of Australia. I have, my I.ords, j'car after year, 
pointed out and pressea upon your notice this monstrous 
.school evil— 

■ “ .‘\ a\ilf profound as that Serbonian ho^, 

’Twixt Damietta and Mount t'asius old; 

Where armies whole have sunk.” 

Sometliing surely may be attempted to diminish it, if not its remedy. 
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immediately and entirely to remove it.' Prevention is always 
held to be better than cure. It may be very difficult, it may 
at present be really inexpedient, it may even be practically 
impossible in the present circumstances of English working- 
life, either to compel parents to send their children to school 
at all, or to keep them there, when sent, for a certain specified 
and sufficient term of years. I am sure tliat many a Yorkshire 
mother would rise up in this behalf against any constituted 
authority, and would defy alike master and manager, parson, 
and even policeman, I can fancy in my mind’s eye thaf I 
see the back-streets of some of our manufacturing towns when 
the compulsory edict‘was promulgated, and its proihoters 
proceeded to jjut it in execution. Who indeed "v^ould take 
upon himself either to collect, or to conduct to an enforced 
school, the rising generation of those streets? The attempt 
would be ludicrous enough ; would ‘ it not lead to serious 
consequences ? 

But I am convinced of this, that there is many an intelligent 
working man and working man’s wife who, if it were said to 
them, “ You shall do this,” would defy you—who would yet 
listen attentively to another statement. “ If this be not done, 
other things cannot be expected.^ If you will not fit your 
child for liis work in life, tlie door to tliat work cannot be 
opened to him.” The parent has* a right to ask in return, 
“ Will your school fit him for that workand if the answer 
be not plain and satisfactoiy, he is evidently absolved from 
your interference. But this ought not often to be the case. 
I have, in a previous, report (1853—t), stated my belief that 
a school certificate of good conduct, given to children of a 
certain age when leaving the school, might be productive of 
good effects—tending both to make the children stay longer 
at school, and attend there with more regularity. I have now 
to express my satisfaction that the Lord President is willing 
to carry out my suggestion. I trust, in the course of the 
present year, to see it- wor'xing beneficially in our schools. 
Many experienced persons concur in my view. The following 
testimony is from a clergyman, who for several years has 
taken a lively interest, and been successful, in the management 
of his schools. 

“ I have just finished reading your report foP last year, anil cann<)t resist 
the pleasure of writing to you to tell you hov^ pleased I am wth your sugges¬ 
tion of certificates. Ever since rending the account of the' Staffordshire 
Coalmasters’ Union, I felt assured that it was a |>oint of first importance. 
I have willed to talk with you on the subject. Your plan, 1 think, is bath 
practicable and excellent.” 

I must add here that during the past year I have urged 
upon several of the infiuential coal-owners in Yorkshire tlie 
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advantage, if nob thfi necessity", of a prizei-sclieme ‘ for school 
children, similar in many respects to that which has been 
fpund to work so well in StatFordsbire. 

I regret bo say that I have met with little success. Some 
of them have answered that there was not the same need of Yorksffire 
it in Yorkshire as in the Midland coal-fields, that our mining 
]iopulation was both better off" and more advanced in educa* 
tion than tlieirs. This may be the case to a certain extent, 
but it is no ‘answer to the real question; which is, wliether 
sifch a scheme be needed at all, and wlietlier it would be useful. 

My object is not to make a comparison between different 
coal-fields, however interesting such a* comparison might be, 
but to make some improvement in the educaigon of our own 
miners. 

That improvement is needed, the following notice given me 
by a considerable coal-master in the south of Yorkshire, may colliers, 
show. He tells me that this is the formula used by the men 
in his employ when they wish to quit it, written alwa 3 '^s by 
the same scribe, as the best writer and speller of the whole 
company. I only regret that the handwriting cannot be 
shown, as well as tlie spelling and the style. 

“Octoder 17, 18.5.3, , 

“ Master willara higgen hi hear dy giv you Won month notis to leav 
you iinployment. * 

“ RODAT RIGHT.” 


Perhaps it may be unnecessary to say tliat this’is a month's 
notice from Robert Wright to Mr. William Higgins. But 
probably there are few jiersons who, in readhig it, will not 
share my astonishment tliat some of the chief coalowners in 
South Yorkshire do not think that their colliers need further 
education. The schoolmasters of the neighbourhood, as may 
be seen from the resolutions of the Sheffield Schoolmasters’ 
Association (Appendix), arc of a different opinion, and, as prac- 
ticivl men, wish to try wliat lias been successful elsewhere. 

I add also in the Appendix, three*’ letters from candidates 
for a colliery-school in South Yorkshire, as I think they show 
the class of men tliat compete for such offices, and, therefore, 
the character of education that may be reasonably expected 
in them. It is only fair to add, that these writers were not 
successful in this instance. 

I regjret that I cannot, report any decided progress in the PrpmT&s of 
attainments of the school children in general. The Table (9.) 
which I give of comparison between the last two., yeara is 
not satisfactory'. It does not show any marked or important 
improvement; a little increase here, a little falling off there, 
is the tale which it tells. Nor, wjg^ I comphre my district 
with those of other Inspectoi-s, is the result ihoi'e gmtifjfffig. 
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The comparison is made in Table (8.) annexed. Yoriishire, 
which has the character of nourishing an intelligent, almost 
too clever, race of sons, apj^ears there very low in the list nf 
intellectnal attainments. I am persuaded (as I have before 
said) that this appearance is in a great measure fallacious. 
But the majority of leadei-s are dehtded by it. And tlie 
positive results, as observed by Mr. Monoreilf and myself, are, 
in ourwopiivion, far less than they ought to be. 

The general state of the seliooUbuildings is satisfactory'. 
I have to re].)ort that now soliools liave been erected'at Hoyfle 
Mill, near Barnsley'; at Bankfex^t, near Bra<lford, much aided 
by tlie liberality of Mr. Hardy ; at Tanker.sley, by the liberal 
assistance of li^rrl Fitz William ; at Sheffield, belonging to the 
Parish Church ; at Marske, by the Ifarl of Zetland ; and at 
Doncaster, by the Great Northern Railway Gompany. Tliese 
la.st, though not aided by your Lord.shi])s’ Comndttee, desire 
to partake of the benefit of y'our annual grants, and to be 
])laced under inspection. It is, jKah.ajis. not out of place for 
me to mention hero the jiidit ion.s liberality and tlie earnest 
care of this Railway ( lompanv for its work-peo))le, in providing 
them with excellent schools and well-fuviti.shed reading-rooms, 
and in their intention of croctiiig a church for them at their 
“plant’ in Doncaster. 'J’heie are .schools in the course of 
erection—some of them being iiea. ly' com])leted—at Borough- 
bridge, Marsden, Wvke. Hull (St. Stejiheu’.s), Poekliugton, and 
Wykeham ; whilst cou.siderable improvements, either additioii.s 
to existing rooms or elass-reoms have been made at Sheifield 
(St. Mary’s), ElsCcar, Bierley, and Dodv\ orth (Town). There 
is also some prosjiect of new Imilding.s at heeds (St. Peter’s), 
where they^ are much needed. At Wortley (near Sheffield) new 
sclioofs are to be built by' Tiord Wlianicliffii. At Doncaster 
(St. George’s) where tlie room.s, though spaciou.s, are incon¬ 
venient and ill-lighted, considerable improvements are to be 
made immediately. At the tbllowiiig jilaces new schools are 
much needed to suit tlic- requirements of the day .— 

Barwick-in-ftliiiet, Heath, Rawmarsli, Selby', 
Worsborongli, Wilsdcn, Bu.slingthorpe, Linthwaite, Clili'ord, 
Grimstone. 

East Ridiwj. — Burytliorjie, Hidl (St. Mark’s , Hull (Trinity), 
Malton, Sunk Island, Welton, Yedingliam. 

E'orfh Ridiiif/. —York (Manor). Whitby, Osmqtherley, 
Brom'pton-on-Swale, Hiitton’.s AmboJ Kirby' Misperton, Dalton 
(endowed), Snainton. 

The following are insufficient in size for tlieir present atten¬ 
dants— Pittsmoor, Ooolfe, Hi^difax (Cross Hill), Longroyd 
Bridge, Thornes, Hull Stephen’s), Beverley Minster (girls), 
Bradford (St. James’), Sheffield (St. Mary’s, infants). 
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It is a Jjleasing part of my duty to make particular mentioU liistoTgooci 
of some schools, which, if not in all points exceUent, have at 
If ast reached a good standard, and are like beacon-lights, plainly 
visible above the level of the suiTonnding country. Amongst 
tliose situate in towns are—lleverley (St. Mary’s and St. Nicho- Town^ 
las'), Doncaster (Christ Ohux’ch, (boys’ and, infants’ schools), 

Hull Christ Clmrch (Vxoys) and St. John’s (girls), Pittsmoor 
(boys), Piclimond (Coiiioration), Ripon (National),. York 
(Practisii^^ school, males), York (Manor), Walmgate (girls), 
aitd Bishopgate (girls). 

The village schools most worthy of mention are—Brampton villages. 
BierWw, Croft (boys), Escrick, Gargrare, filling, Harewood, 

Maltby (iiil'auts), Mcthley (girls), Neswick, Rpos (girls espe¬ 
cially), Slaithwaite, Stavclcy, Walton, and Welton (boys). 

Most of these liave been honorably mentioned in previous 
reports. It strikes me that where a school has been reported 
on favouralily for three or more years, your Lordships might 
aid the cause of education, by (listingui.sliing- either the teacJier 
or the .school witli sriiiie sja cial mark of aiiprohation, such us 
an additional gratuity in money, or .•■.n enlarged allowance of 
])upil-toachers, or increased giants of l-.oiiks and apparatus. 

There is another part of my duties which, however unpleasant, Baa.stiiooU 
must not ho left undone ; it is to make parcicular mention of 
schools which are not reiiia»’kahle for tlieir excellence, hut for 
their badness. Some of these have been watched year after year 
for more than ten ycar.s, and tlieir only jirogress has been from 
had to worse. In some there has been no attemp't at improve¬ 
ment, in others tlie element of evil has been strcniger than that 
of good, and after a short stiuggle the latter has.asserted its 
snjieriority. Amongst these L must mention— 

Castlef'oi-d (Hoys) The only tlhurch school for a large and raiudly increasing 
]K)imlatinii. 

('hnr.:h Fenton - A small l iluifre school in the agrienltural distrlot. 

Dariiall - - - A nianufacUiring village, with oonsiderahle'popnlation. 

l'>cle.sliehl - - Both boys and jilrl-s ; the Stile tlhurch schools of a large 

(I’eoifeis')- village in the mining district, 

tinisley (dirls) - barge inannfactming village. 

Keighley (Infants) *Maiuifactiiiing town. 

Knottingley (Boys The bhurch schools of a large and hiisy ])o]iula(ion. 
and (iirls). 

baughton-eii-le- Small agricultnral village. 

Morthen (IJoys). • 

Londcshift'ongh - .Small agri/dtural village. 

Northallerton (In- Town, not thriving in business. 

fants). , 

.Sunk Island - - A small hamlet in an out-of-tlie-wav locality, under the 

control of Her Majesty’s Coumussiouers of Woods 
and Forests. 

Ulley - - Small agricultnral village. 

Wor'shorough - Populous mining village. 
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(joodsohoois Mr. Moiwareiff furnishes me in like manner -witii a white and 
^Mr. Moh- list of thosc scliools which he has inspected. He says, 


The schools of which I can speak fevourably are 


Almondbury, Industrial. 

Ueverley Minster, Boys. 

Bradfura, St. James’, Boys. 

Danby, Mixed. 

H,alif^, Queen’s Head, Mixed. 

„ YictoHa Street, Infants. 
Huddersfield, Longroyd Bridge, 
Boys. 

„ „ Girls. 


Leeds, St. Andrew’s, Infants. 

„ St. Mary’s, New Town, Boys. 

,, St. Paul’s, Boys. 

Meltham Church, Mixed. 

Sheffield, St. Mary’s, Boys. 

,> „ Girls. 

West Tanfield, Mixad. 

Market Weighton, Mixe^. , 

York, St. Cuthbert’s, Boys. 


Bad schools 
by Mr. Mon- 
creiff. 


Nearly all of these may be called " goodin all, there was good progress 
in the year now reported on. 


Bowling, St. John’s, Boys, 
„ „ Girls. 

Bradford, Ch. Ch., Girls. 
Bingley, Boys. 

„ Girls. 

Cowling, Mixed. 

Eccleshill, Mixed. 
Flamborough, Mixed. 

N. Frodingham, Mixed. 
Hull, St. James’, Boys. 

„ Trinity, Boy.s. 
Hutton’s Ambo, ilixed. 
Keyingham, Mixed. 

Kirby Misi)erton, Mixed. 
Knaresborough, Girls. 


Leeds, All Saints, Girls. 
Linthwaite, Mixed. 
Lockington, Mixed. 
Lofthouse, Mixed. 

East Morton, Mixed. 

Otley, Boys. 

„ Girls. 

Sedbergh, Boys. 

Sheffield, St. Philip’s. 
Stannington, Mixed. 

Sujton-on-1)erwent, Mixed. 
Swinefleet, Mixed. 
Thcrnaby, Mixed. 
'J'hurgoland, Mi.xed. 
Wigginton, Mixed. 
Yedingham, Mixed. 


I have omitted the names of those places where I know that new arrange¬ 
ments have been 'made since my visit. In one or two cases among those 
mentioned in this list, there are real hindrances in the way of improvement. 
This may be true in other cases also. I have simply looked to the fact that 
the schools were either absolutely bad, or unfit for important situations. 


Statistical I have above remarked tliat the statistical returns of the 
Minutcs'of different Inspectors’ districts given in your Lordsliips’ Minutes, 
ofCouncii! though accurately drawn from the reports furnislied by the 
managers of schools an^ Her Majesty’s In.spectors, lead the 
generality of readers to very false conclusions as to the state 
of attainments, the progress of education, the remuneration of 
teachers, &c., in different parts of Great &itain. I have 
stated that the error arises chiefly from the difference in cha¬ 
racter of the schools inspected, and from the non-distinction 
between schools and the separate schbol-rooms ih the same 
institutions. I am inclined also to tkink that the staftdard of 
attainments used by different In.spectors is not the same, and 
that consequently considerable error arises in the apparent 
state of the schools under this head. I have therefore drawn 
up a table of the comparative state of the different school 
districts (twenty in number) in Great Britain. 
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'Metropolitan 

3 

11 

15 

1 

17 

1 

l{ 


Gloucester, Hereford- > 

shfre, &c. • • i 

13 

17 

18 

12 

.10 

14 

d 


Yorkshire • - • 

15 

7 

8 

18 

20.' 

18 

17 { 

1 

South-western 

11 

18 

19 

13 

9 

19 

13 { 

•w 

OQ 

Eastern Counties • 

7 

5 

9 

3 

4 

0 

u[ 


North Midland, Derby, &c. 

10 * 

6 

12 

14 

11 

7 

101 

r 

c> 

South-eastern, Kent, &c. - 

5 

15 

10 

15 

13 

3 


.C/I 

Lancashire - • - 

19 

9 

5 

9 

10 

5 

ll{ 

% 

C 

West Midland, Chester, &c. 

12 

16 

17 

6 

14 

9 



Northern - . • 

17 

8 

11 

10 

12 

10 

13 { 


Berkahire, Wiltshire, &c. • 

16 

1 

13 

17 

13 

18 

4 


,Wales • . . 

9 

1% 

10 

7 

3 

17 

is{ 

Britiiih and Fureijn! (Northern] 

4 

•3 

1 

2 

5 

4 


British and Foreign (Midland 1 
and Western) • •> 

1 

10 

2 

4 

7 

2 


British and Foreign (Southern I 
andKastorii) - • -i 

2 

12 

3 

10 

6 

8 

16 [ 

Scotch Church • 

IS 

4 

6 

5 

1 

11 

. 

Scotch Free Cliureh 

14 

2 

4 

11 

• 

o 

12 


Scotch Episcopal Church 

20 

20 

20 

8 

8 

20 

12 { 

Homan Catholic (Southern) - 

6 

It 

7 

20 

15 

15 

19 { 

Homau Catholic (Northern'^ 
and Western) • -3 

8 

19 

14 

19 

19 

10 

20 { 


15 

26 per cent. 
12 

29V pc** cent. 
5 

49 per cent. 
15 

25 per cent. 

14 

28 per cent. ' 

9 

55 per cent. 

15 

25 per cent. 

4 

47 per cent. 
11 

32 per cent. 

8 

37 per cent. 

15 

23 iier cent. 

13 

29 per cent. 

2 

51 per cent. 

5 

45 per cent. 

6 

42 per cent. 

7 

41 per cent. 

1 

58 per cent. 

10 

24 per c^ut, 

16 

24 per cent. 
10 

34 per cent. 


Some of tlie results of this table ar^ very curious and con- Results of 
dieting. For instance, one would suppose that the district 
which contained .the highest per-centage of certified teachers 
would show the result of their attainments in the liigh standard 
of the children in this respect. But this (as will be seen from 
the table) is by no means the case. 

The Berb^hire and Wiltshire district, which stands first in 
the numfber of certified wachers, is sixteenth in its state of 
attainments; the Free Church of Scotland is second in certi¬ 
fied teachers and fourteenth in attainments; while, on the 
other hand, the Roman Catholic Northern and Western district,- 
Avhich is nineteenth in its number of certified teachers, is 
eighth in attainments of children. Indeed, this district it? a 
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perfect marvfel. Excepting the ElJiscep# schools in Scotland, 
which cannot yet fairly be compared'with those of other dis¬ 
tricts, it is lowest in the number of Certified teachers, it is 
lowest in the age of the children at school, it is lowest in the 
outlay for their education, it is very low (.sixteenth) in the 
payment of its teachers, it is very low (fourteenth) in the num¬ 
ber 6f its pupil-teachers; and yet, if the returns made are to 
be considered as showing the real state of the case, it is eighth 
in the attainments of its school children, uinler all these 
disadvantages. ' ' ’ 

Again, ■we know from actual i-eturns tliat the salaries of tlie 
tfeachers absorb more than seven-tenths of the whole expendi¬ 
ture of elementary schools. It w'ould seem tlieivdore to follow, 
that in the districts wliei-e the teachers’ salaries are highest tlie 
cost of the children’s schooling would be liighest also. But 
thi.s is not always the case, as the' table will show in the 
districts of Berkshire, Gloucestershire, Ciiinbridge, &c., where 
considerable variations will be found. I have before ad'certed 
to the discrepancy between the average salaries of teacliers 
and their nuinher.s in the dilferent districts, iimiiy cxaniples of 
which will he found iii thi.s ta))h‘. Among tlie more jiositivc 
re.sults 'which may he obtained from it arc the following; that 
the people in Scotland and the north of England are more 
anxious for the education of their children than those in tlie 
south, as evinced by the scliool payments, which vary from 
58 per cent, of tlie -whole sclmol-income to 21 per cent. It will 
be seen that the Erec Church in Scotland contrihiites the ino.st 
largely in tliis respect, and that it is followcfl by the British 
and Foreign, Northern di.strict, by York.sliire and laincasliire, 
while the lo-wost are the Southern di.strict of the Roman 
Catholic .scliools, Kent, Cormvall, Berkshire, and the Metropo¬ 
litan district ofChurch schools. 

As to cost Again, the average cost of schooling seems to he consi- 
ofschoohiig. greater in the south and west of England,tbaii else¬ 

where; the highest, in this re.spcct, being tlie Metropolitan 
district. South-eastern (Kent, &c.), Berkshire, Wiltsliire, and 
Gloucestershire. 

£ s. d. 

The average cost jier child for Great Britain is - - 0 17 

Whilst in the Metrojjolitan di.strict it is - - - 1 5 

And in the Northern Roman tJatholic district - - cO 10 lOJ 

As to pro- Froth this table’al.so it may, I tlihik, be collected, *that the 
progress of children in attainments does not depend so mucli 
on the number of certified teachers or apprentices, nor on 
the cost in other ways bestowed on their education in books, 
apparatus, as on their age. This is, of course, only what 
might be expected, but it seems to be confirmed by . this table. 
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For instance, Yorkshire stands lowest in the age of her school- 
children, and though sixth in her number of certified teachers 
ai^d apprentices, is only fifteenth in the order of progress. 
Lancashire, also, is very low in the age of its school-children, 
and though fifth in the number of certified teachers and • 
apprentices, is nineteenth in the order of attainments. 

Probably enough has been said to show that the statistical 
returns made in your Lordships’ Minutes, require* a careful 
interpretation,.and much knowledge of the peculiar circiim- 
’ stances of jfchools, before they can be rightly received. I am 
anxious that this should be generally understood, for I some¬ 
times hear Yorkshire taunted as a laggard in the educational 
race; when I feel convinced that she has made as great 
efforts, if not produced as great results, as any district of 
Great Britain 

I am aware that this fs not a favourable time for making 
this assertion, as my report this year cannot, on the whole, be 
considered as satisfactory. I observe, however, that your 
Lordships’ gi’ants to Church schools in Yorkshire have increased 

.€ s. 

From l.'f,743 0 in 1852, 

To 14,128 10 in 1853. 

I subjoin a tabular stateiiTent respecting the chief towns of 
Yorkshire which does not s1k>w a similar result. 

I have not seen any night schools at work, though some 
grants have been promised by your Lordsliips’ Committee on ^ 
account of their teachers. 

I cannot report any increjvse of school jields or.gardens ; the 
rising generation in Yorkshire seems to be too fully employed 
in manual labour to find leisure for this very useful branch of 
industrial occupation. 

I cannot speak of much progress in drawing schools. In 
Sheffield, where there seemed to be the most 'prospect of 
success, a disagreement arose between the master of the 
school of design and the schoolmaster^ which had the effect 
of causing them to discontinue their attendance at the school 
At Leeds, also, tlaj dismissal of a drawing master has been tem¬ 
porarily productive of hindrance to the pupils of the’ school. 

Kirkstall is the only school which presented candidates for 
examination in drawing, and these, owing to a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the tiftie, and my* inability to give the papera at a later 
hour, were not examined. ^ 

In conclusion, I cannot but express my disappointment at Conclusion 
the educational aspect of my district as seen in the inspection 
of the last twelve months. It certainly is not satisfactory for 
the great county of York, for it really amounts to this, that 
the most approved means for bettering the elementary educa- 



tioB of the working classes'have be^ freely used, have been 
used, also, for a sufficient length of -time to test their value, 
and that they have produced very little effect—that, on tlje 
whole, their effect seems to diminish rather than to increase— 
that during the last year the results of inspection bring to 
light very little, if any, progress in the intellectual attainments 
of the school children, and show no improvement in that 
particular, by which chiefly intellectual progress is rendered 
possible, their age and length of attendance. In one of these 
points it would be difficult to say that there is any advance, 
in the other there is decided retrogression since my last report, 
tiiisatisfao- I confess that this is a very discouraging fact. For Yorkshire 
for^he jeM i^ not in the same position with some other parts of England, 
wliere, either from want of means, or lack of energy, the people 
declined to enter, or entered only of late, into the great educa¬ 
tional struggle. It was one of tlie first counties to take ad- 
vantage of your Lordships’ Minutes of 1815—tb. It has con¬ 
tinued ever since to receive a large portion of your grants. It 
has a larger staff of certified teaclier.s and apprentices (reckoned 
together) tliau any other county. Of the schools which 
I inspected last year only twenty-two per cent, were without 
either the one or the other of these advantages. Very nearly 
half the teachers, both male and female, of the scliools under 
inspection hold certificates of meiit. Above half the schools, 
including those of every kind that have been inspected during 
the year—those even for mere infants—tliose in almost pau¬ 
perised districts—tlio.se in out-of-the-way country villages, in 
short, in all those localities where there would seem to be the 
least chance of ability to comply with your Lordships’ con¬ 
ditions—above half the whole number have apprentices at 
work in them. 

The school-buildings are certainly not surpiissed, I doubt 
whether they are equalled, l>y those of any other district of 
Great Britain, either in architectural beauty or internal con¬ 
venience ; their furniture, books, apjiaratus, &c., are in general 
liberally supplied and suitable for the purpose ; their managers, 
chiefly the clergy—on whom falls the chief burden, and to 
whom should be the largest share of the credit—-work zealously, 
and in many cases intelligently, in their different spheres, and 
yet the result is small, very small, and, as far as can be judged, 
gradually decreasing. Wliy is this ? The answer \ias been 
lt»aus«. given a hundred times I have stated it over and over again 
in my reports. It is chiefly owing to the small age of the 
school children. Yorkshire suffers fi-om this evil niore than 
any other part of England. Above 32^ per cent, of her school 
children are only of and under the age of seven years ; of the 
remainder only 3^ per cent, are above the age of thirteen 



years. It is simply ttseless to expect any real improvement in 
the knowledge and habits of the working-classes as long as 
such a state of things, from any cause whatever, exists in our 
schools. j jjave the honor to be, &e. 

Frederick Watkins. 

To the liight Honorable • 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


APPENDIX. 


Table of Progress (9.) 


• 

Subject. 



1 • 

' fl554. 

1853. 





Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Sewing 

- 

- • 

- 

2;j-21 

25-68 

Algebra 

- 

- 

- 

0 21 

0-32 

Mensuration - 

- 

- 


O-.l 

0-58 

Geometry 

- 

- 

- 

0-15 

0-28 

Drawing 

- 

- 

- 

(;'2;i 

3-16 

Music 


- 

- 

(> y 

6-48 

History 

- 

- 

- 

2001 

20-39 

Grammar 

. 

- 

- , 

;i4i4 

32-53 

Geography 

- 


- i 

.50-1 

44-02 

Fractions 

- 


- 

d(;4 

3-96 

Proportion and practice 

- • “ 

- 

.5-4;i 

4-8 

Compound rules 

- 

- 


15-27 

12-86 

Multi])lication 

- 

- 

- 

2094 

16 05 

Addition 

- 

- 

- 

25-2 

24-1 

Dictation 

- 

- 

- 

42-95 

37-73 

Writing in copy- 

books 

- 

- 

5.1-51 , 

50-8 

„ on slates 




* 41-15 

41-65 

Reading books of general information 

- 

.•57-41) 

31-0 


easy narrative 


31-13 

31-87 

Letters and monosyllables 

- 

- 

.•56-3B 

33-61 

Liturgy 

- 

- 

- 

11-95 

11-39 

Catechism 

- 

• 


85-14 ■ 

82-16 

Holy Scriptures 

- 

“ 

- 

79-29 

79-09 


Table (10.) 

Comparative Condition of large Tobtis in Yorkshire, as shown by 
Educational Grants from the Committee of Council on Education. 


— 

1852. 

1851. 

- 

• 

£ •s, d. 

& s. 

rf. 


Leeds - ^ 

2,368 0 ^ 

1339 10 

0 

Decrease nearly 23 per cent. 

Sheffield - * 

1,687 10 /O 

1,138 0 

0 

Ditto 28 

Bradford - . - 

598 0 0 

753 0 

0 

Increase nearly 26 ,, 

Halifax - 

765 9 0 

76;i 0 

0 

Stationary. 

Huddersfield 

Widcenold 

451 0 0 

479 10 0 

811 0 
286' 0 

0 

0 

Increase nearly 80»per cent. 
Decrease ,, 68i 

York ... 

660 0 0 

810 0 

0 

Increase ,, 44 « 

HuU 

801 10 0 

820 0 

0 

stationary. 

Total - 

£7,711 10 0 

£7,319 10 

0 

Decrease 6 per cent. 


E F 2 



4th ' Schools £ 1 ^ 44 . 


Table (11.) 

Cost of Schooi.ino. 


District. 

1 

1853. 

! 

1852. 




4 ; 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

Metropolitan 

- 

- 

1 

3 

U 

1 

3 

9 

Gloucester ap,d Western 

- 

- 

0 

19 

2k 

0 

18 

1 

Yorkshire . - - 


- 

0 

14 

lOi j 

0 

14 

1 

South-western 

- 

- 

0 

IG 

9 • 

0 

IG 

lOJ 

G’S 

Elastem ... 



0 

IG 

5 

oO 

IG 

Midland ... 


- 

0 

17 

9i 

0 

15 

Gi 

South-eastern - , - 

. 

- 

1 

2 

n 

1 

0 

5 

Lancashire 

• 

• 

0 

17 

4i 

0 

18 

8 

North-western 

- 

- 

0 

18 

3i 

, 0 

17 

9 

Northern ... 


- 

0 

IG 

4 

0 

14 

4 k 

Berkshire, Wiltshire, &c. 

- 

• 

1 

0 

0^ 

0 

18 

H 

Wales ... 

• 

, 

0 

13 


0 

14 

(>k 

British and Foreign Northern 

- 

. 

0 

IS 

2 Jr 

0 

15 

9 

,, ,, Midland and Eastern 

. 

0 

19 

2 * 


13 

H 

„ „ Southern and Western 

. • 

0 

15 

3'f 

0 

16 

U 

Scotch Church 


- 1 

0 

18 

10 

1 

1 

7 

,, Free Church . 

_ 


0 

18 

2 

0 

IG 

9i 

„ Episcopal Church 

- 

i 

0 

17 

1 

No return. 

Roman Cwholic Southern and Western 

- : 

0 

12 

114 

0 

9 

7 

,, ,, Northern and North-western 

0 

10 

' i 

No return. 

Average 

a 

- : 

0 

17 

n i 

0 

17 



Increase, (id. per child. 


Table (12.) 
Income. 


Year. 

Number 
of Places 

1 making? 
returns. 

1 

Endowment. 

Voluntary j 
Contri- j 

Imtions. | 

Soliool-pciice. 

Other 
Sources. 1 

Totai,. 

1852 

287 ‘ 

£ s, <?, 
2,497 19 24 

£ s. fh 
7,6C2 0 

1 £ a. f/. 

1 12.118 4 4\ 

£ s. fl. 
4,241 10 5i 

£ 8. d, 

26,519 14 51 

1853 

238 


7,135 11 9J 

1 11,150 6 4 

3,054 0 1 

22,037 7 21 

3854 

325 

2,21c 0 1 

“9,996 3 8i 

j 14,363 11 4 

4,265 35 4} 1 

30,8-tl 10 6 


Table (13.) 
Expenditure. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Returns. 

Salaries. 

Boook.s and 
Stationef^, 

*Miscellanot>us 

Expenses. 

Toy 

1852 

287 

£ 8. d, 

10,039 7 8 

£ ^ 8, d, 
1,417 18 04 

£ j». d. 

5,064 15 9 

£ 8, d. 

25,522 1 51 

1853 

238 

17,082 IS S 

1,612 12 7i 

3,332 4 0| 


1864 

325 

22,668 0 64 

1,900 13 04 

A518 14 5 

30,178 17 0 
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At a meeting of the masters of the National schools in the tovm and 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, held in the National Sohool, Carver Street, 
October 7th, 1864, the following resolutions were passed :— 
a “ That, as the irregularity of attendance of the children in our National 
schools, and the early age at which they are taken away from them, are the 
greatest evils which at present exist in the way of education, this meeting 
deems it necessary that efforts should be made by the friends of education in 
Sheffield and its neighbourhood, as far as possible to remove them from the 
schools of this locality.” 

Resolved,—“ 'fhat this meeting considers that a prize schemcMon some such 
principle as that^dopted in Staffordshire may, with great advantage,'be in- 
tr<iduced into this town and neighbourhood, for the following reasons:— 
First, that it* would induce parents to allow their children to remain longer in 
school; second, that it would have a tendency to keep children at the same 
school f third, that the obtaining of a prize would have great weight in this 
neighbourhood, ns it would be the means of securing, good situations for the 
succes.sfiil candidates, and thus be beneficial both to the cause of education 
and to manufacturers who employ them ; fourth, that it would greatly con¬ 
duce to the orderly and respectful behaviour of the children both in and 
out of school, and thus eontt-ibute to their social, moral, and religioiM 
welfare." 

Resolved,—“ That a copy of the foregoing be forwarded to the Rev. F. 
Watkins, Tier Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, respectfully requesting him 
to take such steps in this matter as he may deem advisable.” 

Signed, on behalf of the meeting, 

(Signed) Joseph Ward, CJtmirman. 

Sir, • November 21,1854. 

I AM a steady, pious, young man, twenty-five years of age. I have 
been married above three years,*and have no family. My brother-in-law is 
a schoolmaster, and, as 1 have every qualification for the same, 1 wash to 
become one myself. I thoroughly understand reading, writing, arithmetick, 
grammar, geography, &c. 1 am particularly well suited to become a school¬ 

master. I am of a very thoughtful qxiiet turn of mind, steady, honourable, 
and just towards all men. Although 1 am but* twenty-fi^e years of age, I 
have had a very great deal of experience in spiritual and worldly matters, 
and would make it my whole study to learn my scholars their duty towards 
God and man, and insert the principles of Christianity with those of business 
into them, whereby they might become a God-fearing people and useful 
members to society. My wife is a very pious, quiet, respectable person, 
twenty-five years of age, and is capable or teaching reading, writing, spelling, 
and the jiriinitive elements of arithmetick, geography, history, &c., likewise, 
is very clever at her needle. I have been shopman for the last eight years, 
anil have always bore an unblemished character. My last employer, 

Mr.- -, would be most happy to give me a fh’st-rate reference, either 

personally or by letter. Anxiously waiting your pleasure, I beg to remain 
yours obediently, _ 

Strand, London. 

P.S.—An answer woxild ijpry much oblige. No objection to teach middle- 
age people. , 

Sir, Sheffield, 21 November 1864. 

In glancing over the advertisements of Saturday’s papery I saw one 
which bore a statement to this effect, viz. :—That you were in wants of a 
schoolmaster and mistress at Tinsley Colliery School. I have been brought 
up under the Government system of education, and have done nothing else 
all my life Imt go to school and teach schools. Schooling is a situation that 



r imve studied a deal, and could sdwajjre brinff a chanusier awajf wHb use thit 
wordd always bear the strictest examination. By givingf me a ferial you wiU 
find me to give satisfaction both to Uie parents and to the children, and aH 
who are concerned in it. „ 

I remain. Sir, your oliedient sen'ant. 


Sir, 28 November 1864. 

Hav^.Vg seen an advertisement in one of the Sheffield papers for a 

schoolmaster and mistress for schools at-Ca'liery, and being 

acquainted rvith the lociilitv and having some knowledge of,the kindr of 
tuition that will be required there. And having long had a desire to be 
placed in a situation whereby I might be made usefull to my fellow working¬ 
men. That situation .as schoolmaster would he one, I perceive, whereby I 
might gain access unto them, and so he made a blessing both to the rising 
generation and the adult population too. Being myselfe a miner I might 
converse with them more freely, for I shall whant to make myselfe generally 
useful to all around, shoidd you think well to prefer me for that office, 
♦feither iny wife nor me, tho’ we take the'boldness to offer ourselves as 
candidates for the situation, have had no classical instruction. For I was 
t<ft)k to the pit at the age ten, and do still follow the employment of a 
tftfAer, so that what learning I have got hath been principally from selfe 
cultivation. But my aenuaintanre with the ri.sing generation anil inode of 
instruction needful for them is such that I feel quiet satistieil in my own 
minda trial will give satisfaction not only to the proprietors of the 
school, but to the rising generation and their jiarents as well. 1 am no 
stranger to teaching, having been about. !> years a. Sunday-school teacher, 
but at present am a local preacher amongst the Wesleyan Ueformers in the 
-and-circuits. i 

My character, tact, and moial caiiahility for a schoolmaster, with, as I said 
before, the exception of a cl.-issical education, may be had, if required. And 
as far as my wife’s capabilityes for the evork, she hath had about .‘tO chil¬ 
dren under her care as |ni]'ils, and gac'e great satisfaction too. 

We have no family, so that we should he at liberty to devote our whole 
energies to the cause. 

I would had in I'onclution, that wc will spare no pains, .and think no sacri¬ 
fice to great in order to henifit the children. Should you think well to 
give us a trial, you will much oblige. 

Yours truly, 

(Signeel) Jame.s and Ann -. 

To the Proprietors of the - Colliery Schools. 



To \vrit(.* 



l*er-contaj^o of f !:i’; ; 0.7 S<} 7 iool 


A^ri'd Who havo boon in Soliool 



* The amount of accommodation in square foot, divided by 8, will aivo the number of 
children who ran bo propoi’ly accommodated. Calculations of area m school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis. ’ 
t At the date of closing this return. 

t These pcr-contages are confined to boys' and girls’ schools and do not include infants. 
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Schools insp 0 Qted in Yorkshire. 

SUMMARY B. 


Ag^egate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 325 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summai^ A. 


From 

Endowment. 

Pirom Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

SohooUpence. 

From 

other Sources. 

Toxax. 

£ a. d. 

. 1 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 

£ a. d. \ 

£ a. d. 

2,216 0 1*^ 

9,990 3 8i j 

\ 14,303 11 4 

4,203 13 4| 

1 

30,341 10 6 



--- f - 

j Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 325 of the 
j Schools enumerated in Summaiy A. J 



1 Salaries. i 

Books 

and Apparatus. 

Miscellaneous. 1 

Totai . 1 



£ s. cf. 

£ s. d. 

£ « s. d. 

£ a. d. 



22,6S8 9 Ci 

1,996 13 ej 

i 6.518 14 6 , 

: 1 

30,173 17 0 i 
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General Report, for the Year 1854, hy Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. E. Douglas Tinling, M.A., on the 
Schools inspected in the Oov/nties of Dorset, Somerset, 
D^uon, and Cornwall. 


My Lords, •Bath,. 1854. 

^ T]^e Vork in which I have been engaged during the 
p*asfc yeal-, from 1st September 1853 to 81st August 1854, 
is briefly summed up in the following table, wherein the 
occupation of each day is stated. * • 


• 

Inspecting Schools. 

Examiiia* 

tions. 

Revising 
; Papers. 

a 

c 

c 

*-> 

' o 

P. 

\ ^ 

1 

1 ^ 
i s 

! ^ ; 

- 

^ S 1 

/■ 0 

oi 

P 

Cm I 
1 53 1 

S’® 

0 ® 

. 

1 

1 


Total. 

Klomentary. 

Normal. 

^1 

%'i' 

1- 1 

c 1 

'■2 ■ 
C/ 

O 

• I 

'to 

'Sc 

’§■§ 

i' 

a 

c- 

E-t 

Day.s, 125 

5 

14 

10 

3 

14 

25 

6 

1^6 

50 

25 

! 1 

|io 

j 0)!i 

366 


During the 125 days devoted to the inspection of elementary 
schools, I visited :— • 


S<‘parato 

institutions. 

Schools under 1 
1 distinct 

Teachers. j 

1 1 

• 

Boys. 

i 

Gilds. 

i Infants. 

j 1 

Mixed. 

Number of 
Children in at¬ 
tendance in 
Schools. 

1 

l-lt 

1 

193 ! 

' 62 1 

51 

• 

00 

t 

1 16,000 


The normal institutions of Exeter and Salisbury were in¬ 
spected by me, with my colleagues Mr. Moseley and Mr. "Cook, 
upon whom devolves the duty of reporting upon these institu¬ 
tions ; but as these training schools are specially connected 
witli the elementary schools in this South-western district, I 
would take this opportunity of again recoi'ding my opinion, 
that in both these schools a great and increasing work is 
being effected for the advance of national education in this 
country. 

In the 195 schools which I have visited, there were present 
on the day of inspection 10,000 children, whilst the tabulated 
reports of the Rev. R.‘F. ^Meredith refer to :— 


Separate 

institutions. 

Sfliools under 
distinct 
Teachers. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Mixed. 

School 

Buildings 

.Children in 
• attendance 
in Schools. 

166 

216 

50 

49 

21 

93 

3 

18,007 
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In addition to these 310 separate institutions, containing 
411 schools under distinct and separate teachers, in which 
were present upon the day of inspection 29,007 children, there 
are several small schools in the district which have not been 
visited either by myself or Mr. Meridith during the past year, 
and eleven groups of schools in which apprentices or certifi¬ 
cated teachers have been appointed. The names of these 
latter schoct*s are given in the index, to which index I would 
refer for tlio number of cliildren present in each school upon 
the day of inspection, the names of all those school^-in whieh 
apprentices have been sanctioned, the number of apprentices 
in each school, and ^the.names of the certificated teachers,- with 
the schools in which they are located. 

The following table will give at one view tlie ‘aggregate 
number of certificated teacliers and apprentices working in 
this district, and their distribution according to the different 
counties:— 


! 

i 

Namthsof Counties. 

S(rlio()ls under 
distinct Teachers 
i in wliieli I'upil- 
1 Teachers have 
t been sanctioned. 

1 Total Xumber 

! of Pupil- 

i ^I'eJichers in 
i ea^-h CuLinty. j 

T(*tn.l N’uinber i 
of Certilieated 
Ttwhers. i 

l\)pulatioii c 
the Dist riel 


1 Male. 

1 Feinah*. 

1 

.Ualo. 

Female. 

Somerset? - - • 

50 

07 

( -18 

21 

11 

4l;’s9U! 

Dorset - - ■ 

Zi 

29 , 


8 

1 10 

t 

lHb'207 

Devon 

C(i 

78 1 

58 

27 

8 

507,038 

Cornwall 

20 

* 

50 j 

V 

10 

i 

10 

1 -1 

1 

855,558 

Total 

1S8 

1 

3: 

rt 

10.7 

1,550,779 


A genei’al idea may bo fornu’d of the progi'css of education 
in this district during the past year, from the following facts : 

1. There is a steady increase in the number of scliools ap¬ 
plying for and obtaining pupil-teachers, as shown in the 
following table, which is some proof of the advancement in 
the instruction given in our elementary schools; for it is 
a simple matter of fact, that in almost every good school a 
request is made for an apprentice. 

The following table shows the graduaj increase in the number 
of schools in which pupil teachers have been sanctioned since 
the year 1848-49, togetlier with thb number of certificated 
teachers*,engaged in elementary schools. 
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Ncmbeb of Sguoom uader distinct Teacl»e)».i;; t,,fi v-- u 


Counties. 

1849. 

1 1850. 

1 1851. 

1 185^. 

1 ,1853.'. 

185.4. 

Somerset - 

36 

44 

65 

50 

49 * 

89?,.. 

Dorset 

16 

19 

20 

22 

27 

33 , 

Devon 

27 

36 

44 

49 

57 

66 . 

Cornvrall - 

23 

32 

38 

21 

33 

30 ‘ 

Total 

102 

131 

157 

1.50 

1^6 

j 188 ' 


The Numbek of Certificated Teachers. 


Counties, 


1849. 

1850. 

1851., 

1852. 

• 

1853. 

1854. 

Somerset 


9 

12 

12 

20 

27 

34 

Dorset 

- 

10 

12 

8 

12 

12 

19 

Devon 

• 

6 

9 

17 

23 

29 

35 

Cornwall 

“ 

* • 

9 

10 

10 

18 

21 

Total 

- 

32 

42 

47 

G5 

86 

109 


2. The inferiority of tliose scliools in which pupil-teachers 
are not apprentice;! he.; tocc’.re r.^cre appaient, and is now 
both recognized and acknocvleclged by tlie great majority of 
school iiianageis. • 

•3. JVlany new and adddional scitool buildings have been 
erected throughout tlie eli.^lrict, and several others are in the 
course of erection. 

4. In addition to these elementary schools, the new training 
college for masters at Exeter has been comnleted, and was 
opened in October last with one tinanimoua feeling of interest 
throughout the county. 

In this college there have beeir during the piist year • 
students, 33 of whom wore examined by me at Christmas; whilst 
at the Salisbury institution for mistresses, there have been no 
less tlian 60 students during the past year, 48 of whom were 
examined at the same time by Mr. Meredith. 

It is in a great measure owing to T>ur training institutions 
with their increasing.supply of certificated teachers, (^vidc ^Te- 
ceding talde,) that the pupil-teacher system is thus steadily 
extending itself througliout the country; at the same time! 
must not omit to mention, that there are many of our national 
school teaoJiers who, without any training, have made the most 
praise^wrthy exertions keoj) pace with the advance in edu¬ 
cation, and have consequently raised their schools to a state of 
proficiency which is highly satisfactory, and have eitlier them¬ 
selves obtained their certificates, or have become registered, 
and carried their pupil-teachers through their course of appren¬ 
ticeship. On the other hand those teachers who, either 









through iaability^ or want of nnegy, have failed to move 
forward in the work of educfation, are plainly showing by the 
inferior state of thteir schools that they are wholly unequal tj 
hold their position as instructors of the children of the poor. 
It is worthy of remark (in connexion with the school buildings 
which have been recently erected in this district), as aifording 
some indication of the hold which the educational movement is 
beginning to take in this country, that in several instances the 
schools have been erected in memoria/m ; e.g. at Bridgewater, in 
the midst of the very poor population of St. John's, 'Eastovei. ; 
at Marazion in Cornwall, and during the past year at Charlton 
Mackerel, in Somerset, where schools of the most chaste and 
beautiful character have been built to the memory of the late 
the Archdeacon of Bath, by his brother. 

With regal'd to the internal fittings of a school, I would 
suggest to school managers; 1, to place the desks in their 
schools in parallel lines, three deep ' — , and sufficienf 

in number to accommodate about one half of tlie children in 
attendance on school; 2, to leave a certain amount of the 
area of the school-room open and free ; 3, to erect a small 
gallery for oral teaching, either in a part of the general school¬ 
room, or in the class-room, if there be one. This gallery should 
contain, iir a small village school, about one third of the 
children rn atterrdance ; and in no case more than about fifty 
or sixty children. 

In many of the parochial schools the school fees are bearing 
a more sure and fair proportion to the annual expenditure tlian 
heretofore ; the income of the school being raised by the 
admission of the children of the employer with those of the 
employed, by which means a better and higher class of teacher 
is pi'ovided than could otherwise be the case. 

I consider tins self-paying system to be of great benefit, as 
far as it can fairly be brought to bear, for without it there must 
ever be the greatest difficulty to continue the higher salary to 
the better educated and niore efficient teachers. 

Though I am fully aware liow little has been done in this 
district, with a population of 1,550,779 in comparison with 
that which might have been accomplished, yet as a proof that 
the education in our parochial schools is producing some little 
effect, I would draw attention to a paragraph extracted from 
the Times, November 9th 1854;, where it is stated; respecting 
the-four counties which form my district:— ' 

“ At the quarter sessions for Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
the four principal western counties, which have recently been held, the go¬ 
vernors and chaplains of the various county and city gaols have supplied 
some interesting and important statistics connected with the state of crime 
in the various localities. At the Somerset Sessions, presided over by Mr. 
Miles, M.P., the number of prisoners for trial was only 23, which was a cdh~ 



sid^n^le decrease from the number at-the ^corresponding'besMoiUt . in tbld 
previous year. In Dorset the number for frial was 64 , of whom were 
allowed to be on bail. The number of prisoners in the gaol was—H8 m^es 
and 24 females, together, 172; the daily av^erage during the qu^er being 
170 , while during the same o^uarter last year it was only 143. The commit¬ 
tals during the past quarter, however, have only been 1/7, against 186 in the 
corresponding quarter of last year, showing a decrease of 9. On the other 
hand, there had been /I re-commitments, against &7 last year, being an 
increase of 14. The chaplain of the Dorset gaol stated that the criminal 
statistics of the present year, as compared with those of 1848 *id 1849, were 
favourable, but, the proportion of those ignorant of religious truth far ex¬ 
ceeded thos»of previous years, that class amounting to 556 out of 804. Out 
of the 804 prisoners also, there was only one who had received a superior 
education. In Devonshire the number of prisoners for trial was 25, while 
at the‘corresponding session of last year it was? 37, showing a reduction of 
12, while there were 80 or 90 prisoners confined'dn the county gaol less 
than there Were last year.” 

And to aparagapli in the Bath Chronicle, January 3rd 1855, 

“The calendar for the western division of Somerset, January 1855, pre¬ 
sented a list of 63 prisoners, and the number for the adjourned sessions to be 
held at Wells, 54, making a total, 97; last year, at the corresponding ses¬ 
sions, the number was 126, showing a rfb/wta/io/i of 22.” 

It has been a subject of general remark tliat the letters which 
have been published from our valiant soldiers in the east, 
afford a most striking evidence of the advance in education 
since the last war ; and it appears to me that they still more 
strongly indicate the religibus character of that education, even 
though the seed sown may not have taken root in every heart. 

There is, then, much to encourage us in our work amongst 
the children of the poor. Yet, still it is my duty, as on former 
occasions, to lay before your Lordships the great* and increasing 
difficulty whicli we have to contend against in the early with¬ 
drawal of children from school at an age when their school 
instruction can only be considered to be beginning to tell with 
advantage upon them; so that whilst our schools are fuller, 
and the average pcr-centage of children under education 
greater, the age of the children is decidedly less. 

I am glad to be able to report tllafrin agricultural parishes, 
where the Minute of April 2, 1858, can be brought to bear, 
there is a growing conviction on the part of school managers 
that this amended Minute will be of some real assistance in. 
remedying the evil. I append a list of the schools which have 
already received the benefit of this Minute. 
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Somerset. 




, b'' 1 

I. t 

'-1*' 




£ 

s. 

rf. 





£ 

' 'JS. ■ 


Mfininster 

- 

. 

S 

4 

0 

Broadwinsor 

• 


• 

5 

11 

. 0 

Wellington 


• 

10 

7 

0 

Whitchureh 

- 


- 

4 

is 

o' 

Kockyrell Green 



8 

0 

0 

Sherborne - 

• 

- 


2 

16 

0 

Nettlecombe 

- 

. 

4 

0 

0 

Nether Compton 

- 

- 


3 

0 

0 

North Petherton 

- 

- 

5 

8 

0 

Sherborne 

- 

* 

- 

1 

13 

4; 

North Curry 


_ 

0 

IG 

8 

Hinton Martell 

- 

• 


8 

15 

-O 

Nnilsea, Ch. Ch. 


- 

1 

IG 

0 

Blantllbrd - 

. 

- 


13 

4 

•o 

Wellor 

- 

- 

4 

1.3 

0 

Os'nington 

- 

- 

- 

2 

15 

0 

Castle Carey 

- 

- 


1.5 

0 

Warehani - 

- 

- 

- 

1.3. 

15 

0 

Broinpton I’lalph 

* 

- 

0 

12 

9 

t'orfe Castle 


- 

- 

11 

18 

0 

Western Bale 

- 

- 

22 

11 

0 

Stour 1‘rovost 

- 

• 

. 

r» 

2 

0 

Evercreecli 

- 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Stalbridge 

- 

- 

. 

4 

2 

0 

Fresiiford - 

- 

- 

• 2 

1 

0 

Maiden Newton 

- 


- 

8 

7 

0 

PauUoii 


- 

13 

17 

0 

Childokepend 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

0 







I’iinperne - 

J_ 

1 

** 

13 

12 

0 


3X‘von. 

Cornwall. 




C 

A. 

(i. 

1 



£ 

s. 

rf. 

Halberton 

- 

- 

13 

4 

0 

I Stoke Clvmsland 

- 

- 

10 

17 

0 

Kingsteignton 

- 

- 

1 

15 

0 

l.aunceston 

- 

- 

G 

13 

0 

Plympton 

- 

- 

22 

0 

0 

Straiion 

- 

- 

8 

4 

0 

Baw'lisli 


- 

5 

8 

0 

Melton Abbot 

- 

- 

7 

15 

0 

Axmouth - 

- 

- 

5 

18 

0 

Tvwhrdreath 

> 

- 

9 

12 

0 

<Axniiuster 


- 

20 

17 

0 

Hoscastle 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

Sandford 

- 

- 

.3 

0 

0 

F eock 

. 

- 

G 

4 

0 

Barnstaple 

- 

- 

4 

3 

4 

AUarnun 

- 

- 

r> 

14 

<) 

Upton Pyne 

- 

- 

1 

13 

4 

Devoran 

- 

- 

6 

13 

0 

Combe Martin - . 

- 

- 

.4 

4 

0 

Chacewater 

- 

- 

12 

0 

0 

Hoklsworthy 

- 

- 

13 

13 

0 

Baldiu 

- 

- 

8 

6 

0 

West Buckland - 

- 

- 

6 

19 

0 

Merrynieet 

- 

. 

7 

16 

0 

Bratton Fleming 

- 

- 

6 

9 

0 

Mylor Bridge 

- 

- 

7 

IG 

0 







Breage 

- 

- 

10 

17 

0 







Menkeniot - 

- 

- 

4 

0 

6 


That portion of the Minute which lefers to halftime I 
consider would be most \aluablc if, by any legislative measure, 
children under a certain specified age could be withheld from 
day labou7', either for half tlie day or for iialf„the week. But 
as long as it is legally possible for employers to use childi'en 
of any age for the whole of their childhood, I fear they will 
continue to do so, regardless of the tnoral and physical injury 
done to the children. . 

Tliere is a very strong feeling in many parts of my district 
(though it is not by any means universal), that some enact¬ 
ment of a similar character to the Act for Factories would be 
a legitimate means of enabling us to give a sound and useful, 
education to the children of the poor. As matters now stand, 
it is simply impossible to do so in the great majority of cases. 







School/' in the city -of ' placed 

Section,—a school ** for the reformation of juvenile oUendCrs, 
and of jouths in imminent danger of becoming criminal"^'’JEoi 
show the good effect of an industrial training under a godly 
master, I find (from a table published by tlje Secretary) that 
in this institution, out of 77 youths who left the school 
between January 1st, 1852, and October Jlst, ]8i4, 46 have- 
been reformed, and ai’e living honestly by their own labour ' 

6‘are livi*!g at home with their parents ; 4 are in the work- 
house ; 8 uncertain, not heard of; only 13 are known to have 
returfied to their evil practices. * . 

The average number in the school is 30. The employment 
as follows:—shoemaking, tailoring, gaialening, matmaking, 
knitting, woodcutting, washing, baking, hairpicking. The 
expenses of the school during the last year have been 
438Z. 13a. -id., which includes every <letail of outlay. 

Out of the Go youths who have been within the walls of 
the building during the past } car, 

have been sent to Canada as emi^i'ants. ~1 

2 a])])i'entifed to traders. | 

5 apprenticed to H.M Navy. 

1 apprenticed in the Merciiant Service. 1 

1 entered as a seaman H.M.S. )>• 37 

7 sent to situations. * I 28 now in the schooL 

5 returned to their parents. 

11 absconded or left without leave. 1 bo 

2 sent to tlio workhouse. J 

In this district the study of drawing has Jately received 
much encouragement and attention. Scliools of Art have been 
establislied in the cities of Bath and Exeter, and at Truro. 

The following details respecting the school in Bath, in which 
I am personally deeply interested, may be of service to those 
who watch with pleasure tlie progress of those schools. 

We <ip(uied our school in Bath in May last, when various 
classes were immediately formed; and although, from unex¬ 
pected circumstances, our school was dlosed for fourteen weeks 
after midsummer, yet the number of students who have 
entered the schobl is most encouraging. 


No. of 
student? 


idhits Schools and Chisses receiving iivstruotion. 

r blue Coat School—boys. 

\2Q -< Weymouth House Central School—boys. 

L Walcot Parochial School—boys. 

28 Ladies’ class. • 

28 Children of ladies and gentlemen. 

33 Schoolmasters and male pupil-teachers. 

34 Schoolmistresses and fcmulo pupil-teachers. 
128 Artizans—male. 

8 Artizans—female. 

25 Bath Rectory School. 


462 


. ' ‘ ‘ , 

8ome9^^, Devon; dmA^H/ofmjixM. plSM. 

The following Analysis of one of these classes, made in Jnne 
last, when the class consisted of 81 students, is most instructive, 
shows how widely the system which is taught in these schoolf^ 
is sought for, and how extensively its benefits are applicable— 


ARTIZANS-MALE. 


Trades, &c. 


No. of 
Students. 

Trades, &c. 

No. of 
Students. 

Cabinet makei^ 


- 

17 

Marble mason - - - 

• 

1 

Upholsterers 

- 

- 

4 

Coach-body builder - 

. 

1 

Turners • 

. 

- 

2 

Harness maker 


1 

General turner - 

• 

— 

1 

Shoemaker - _ . . 

. 

1 

Carpenters and joiners 

- 

- 

7 

Weaver - - . - 


1 

Carpenters 

Joiner . . - 

• 

• 

d 

1 

Errand boy ... 

Teacher of drawing - 

- 

1 

1 

Fancy chair and sofe makers 

- 

'2 

Schoolmasters ... 

. 

o 

Chair maker 

• 


T 

'J'eacher .... 


1 

Can'er - - - 

- 

- 

1 

Paper hanger ... 

. 

1 

Painters - - - 

- 

- 

4 

Compositor and letter-press 


House painter - 

- 

- 

1 

printer - . . 

- 

1 

Heraldic painter 

- 

- 

1 

Engraver and lithographer’s 

ap- 


Ironmongers 
Ironmongers’ assistants 

- 

- 

2 

prentice ... 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 1 

1 Photographer’s assistant - 
Stationer’s assistant - 

- 

I 

Ironmonger’s clerk - 


- 

1 

- 

1 

Gas fitter - - - 

- 

- 

1 

Organ builder ... 

. 

1 

Brass worker 

- 

- 

1 

Organ builder’s apprentice 

. 

1 

Brass founder’s assistant 

. 


1 

Clerk .... 

- 

1 

Smith - . - 

- 

• 

1 

Ardlitect’s clerk 


1 

Whitesmith 


- 

1 

Attorney’s clerk 

Tailor .... 

. 

1 

Jeweller and goldsmith’s 

appren- 


- 

1 

tice - - - 

- 

- 

1 

Inspector of gas works 

- 

1 

Builder - - - 

- 


1 

Occupation not stated 

- 

o 


We have every reason to believe that when the school is 
once freed from the expense which appears essential for the 
procuring casts, examples, desks, &c. &c. &c., it will be entirely 
self-supporting. I append the provisional rules. 

Provisional Rulks for tub Ckntral School. 

The entire management of the school is under the direction of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Students may enter the Schpol^jf Art without any qualification in drawing. 

Mechanics and artizans, and others of a like class, roust pay the sum of 
2s. entrance fee; which fee, if they attend the school regularly for forty-four 
weeks, shall be received as payment for instruction for the last four weeks of 
that time. 

Mechanics and artizans, and others of a like class, must pay in advance dd. 
a-week for instruction, consisting of three lessons a-week of two hours each. 
All entrances and payments by the mechanics’ cIcas can be received only at 
the Monday meetings. , 

Cadies and gentlemen forming classes for initmetion, must pay in advance 
one guinea a quarter, consisting of eleven consecutive weeks. Pupils under 
sixteen yeaVs of age will be admitted for 10a. fid. the quarter. Two lessons 
a-week of two hours each. 

The parents of young ladies shall have the option of placing their children 
in the ladies’ or the children’s class; boys above fourteen must enter to the 
gentlemen’s class. 





Every student must provide himself or hemelf with , a dr^'nw£(,bofU^,jp^^, 
and pencil; all of which may he obtained at the school, at the cost pifce. 

Any student absenting himself from the school for a monthi withouf pro-’ 
(j^ucing a satisfacto^ reason for such absence> must pay a second entrance 
fee on re-commencing his attendance at the school. 

The master is directed to -report immediately any case of misconduct to 
the Executive Committee, who shall direct the entrance fee to be forfeited, 
or the student to be removed from the school, as the circumstances of the 
case may require. 

Any public school for the education of the chihlren of the tg>or will, with 
the consent of the Executive Committee, be attended by the master, -once 
a-week for oqe ifour, on the payment of five jiounds annually, in adv^ance. 

I'he term# for the attendance of the master on private schools are arranged 
by the Committee according to circumstances. 

* E. Douglas TinuIng,, Chairman. 

R. WiLBiiAHAM F.xLCoijjiR, M.D., Ilon. Sec. 

Tlie following is from tlie report of the Drawing Master, 
upon the two National Schools under inspection, and the 
Blue Coat School:— 

“ 'I'he children at the imblic schools take great interest in their drawing 
lessons, many of them have improved very much, particularly those of the 
Blue Coat School. 

(Signed) A. Stann'ers, Master.” 

Mem .—The boys of the Blue. Coat School remain longer at school, and are 
older boys than the boys at the other schools, 

If equal encouragement c#)uld he given for the formation of 
singing classes, I believe tl^at much benefit would be done, 
and that it would be greatly appreciated by the poorer classes. 


I have the honor to be. See. 

E. DoUGhAS Txnling 


To the Right Honorable . 

The Jjords of the Committee of Council on Education. 






Pcr-ccntogc of Children on the iichool Registers, 



The amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
cmioren who ^n be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
comMr^ with the average attendance of scholars, should De made upon this basis. 

T At the date of closing this return. 

+ These per»centages are confined to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include infants. 


































Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Hanagers, of 267 of the Se^doU L'* 
emunerated In Snmmary A. ’■ 


From 

Fndowmeiit. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

SchooUpence. 

From 

other Bouroes. 

• 

Totai. ; 

£ a. d. 1 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

B ». d. 

« B 9, d. 

J,811 C 8i 

• .*1 

3 10 J 

5,019 3 4^ j 

5,368 2 3t 

21,311 10 ‘s 


A^a-egatc Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 257 of the 
* Schools enumerated in Summafty A.^ | 

Salaries. ^ andAppamtus. j Miscellaneous. 

V 

Totax. 

C tt. d. \ B f!. d. j £ s. d. 

14,220 1 li j 1,434 4 4^- j 4,720 0 OJ 

£ a. d. 
20,380 12 H 


o a a 












[ m ) 


mcnt of 

Assistant 

InsjKH-tor. 


Attendance 

diminished. 


General Jiepwt, for the Year 1853-4, by Her Majesty’s In¬ 
spector of Schools, the Rev. M. Mitchell, M.A., on the 
Schools inspected by him, in the Counties of Essex, Saffolh, 
Camlrridge, Norfolk, and Huntingdon. 


Mt Lords, ■, « 

I HAVE the lionor to present to your Lordships a 
repoi't oil the schools uispected between the 1st of September 
18-53 and the 31st of August 1854. 

The number of places visited has been 12(), and 4 twice, 
total 130, in which were inspected:—- 

Boys - - - 7- 

Girls .... 50 

Mixed - - - - '50 

Infant - - - - 29 


'J'otal - - - 201 


The total number of children in these schools when inspected 
was 18,361. ■' 

The number of miles travelled lias amounted to 3,969. 

I have to thank your Lordships for the appointment of the 
Rev. W. C. Campbell ns Assistant Inspector of the disti’iet. 
The number, of places he has visited is 45, and the number of 


Boys’ schools 

. 

. - 

7 

Girls’ schools 

• 


- 10 

Mixed schools 

- 

- 

- .TO 

Infant schools 

- 

- 

7 

Total 

. 


- 54 


The total number of scholars is 3,309, which, added to the 
number inspected by njyself. makes 21,670. 

There have been 25 days occupied in the central examina¬ 
tions of pupil-teachers and revising the papers, and the 
remainder of the time has been employed in examination of 
papers (758) woi'ked by candidates for certificates ; on religious 
knowledge, 21 days; report, 20 days; examinations at 
Norwich, 12 days; lost days and journeys, 6 ; conference, 3; 
Good Friday, fast day, Whitsunday,>.and vacation, 

These are few circumstances connected with the district 
that call for observation. The attendance at the schools 
generally was diminished, in consequence of the high price of 
provisions; but the progress of the scholars, favourably re¬ 
ported of last year, is stiU maintained. 



1854 .] 


Rev. M. MitdhAVs W^Mval Report. 

The managers of schools are becoming reconciled to the Wood soon 
change of the floor from brick or stone to wood, and when 
once it is effected acknowledge the advantage. The schools at 
Trumpington and Billericay have ceased to require pupil- 
teachers. • 

New buildings have been raised at Lowestoft (girls), Bury No'vseiiooi! 
St. Edmunds, Lakenham (infant), Swanton Morley, Lynn, 

St. John's; Lynn, South (infant), Witchford, tiittlebuiy, 

, Warboys, ^vtfrton Longville. 

New fittings have been put into the schools at Lakenham 
(lioys and girls), Fakenliam (boys and girls). Burgh Castle, 

Great *Baddow, Lynn, St. Margaret’s (b*oys.and girls), Castle 
Rising, Tliprney Abbey, Steeple Bumpstead, Waltham Abbey, 

St. Giles’, Cambridge; St. Peter’s, Cambridge; Brampton 
(boys and girls), Halstead^ St. Andrew’s, Kesgrave,'and I have 
reason to know that the increase cf prices has prevented other 
scliools from being refitted. 

The managers of scliools in Colche.ster have applied for the iS>v( appll- 
assistance of pupil-teachers and the other advantages to be 
dciived from Government inspection. They propose to build 
new schools and to refit the present ones, and I have no doubt 
their new plans will restoj’e to the town the educational 
reputation it held among the foremost rank of the old National 
system of instruction. * 

The whole of South Suffolk is on the advance. The schools 
at Hadleigh, Bentley, Bures, Sudbury, Geldestone, may com¬ 
pare with any of their class ; and I hear that the young men 
of the Suffolk villages have begun to ‘be aliv6 to their un¬ 
educated condition, and that the night-.schools are well attended 
by not merely loungei’s, but pupils eagerly anxious to leaim 
and improve their status. 

I have visited night-schools in vaiious towns, but am of Nipirt 
opinion, that though useful in their way, they are generally 
conducted with so little system and order as to be very much 
le.ss so than they might be made, ajid •frequently the damage 
they do to the appearance of the rooms in which they are 
held, the dirt they make, the ink they spill,* the breakage 
they occasion, is hardly compensated by the good they aie 


* I insert tli%follo>ving for »uch masters as wish to keep up the api;>earancG of 
tlicir desks • 

Methoi? of Extr.vctinq Ink. 

Mix in a hottle with one quart of hot water,— • 

i oz. of citric acid. 

4 oz. of tartaric acid. , • 

J oz. of oxalic acid. 

Tliis will not only extract ink from wood, hut also cleanse the tops of the, ixdt' 
.stands if brass or copper. The cost of a quarj^ is 5ff. 
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supposed to effect. A school without discipline, whatever 
may he the age of the pupils, can never he succ^ful, Tlie 
indrodnetion of assistant teachers has, I trust, been beneficial 
to this class of instruction. 

I may remark that a sort of enthusiasm now prevails 
through the district to have schools not merely well fitted, 
but excellently, Vind the desks of Mr. Atkins, of Norwich, and 
Mr. Leverftt, of Ipswich, are much sought for. The appear¬ 
ance of the schools so furnished, the ease of th^ working, and 
the success that accompanies it, as shown at West$lam, Cam- * 
bridge, Ipswich, and Norwich, cause managers and school¬ 
masters first to be dissatisfied with their own furniture, and 
next to desire the* best for themselves. These makers tell me 
they obtain extensive orders from other districts,' and there 
was 210 set of desks at the Educational Exhibition to be com¬ 
pared with theirs. * 

The model school for girls at Norwich is now entirely and 
well fitted; the desks are not of the same construction as 
those of the boys: they are adapted for either sex, and for 
mixed schools, but ai’e more exjiensive. Visitors are surprised 
at the improvement that is visible in tlie dress, cleanliness, 
and appearance of the children in schools thus aiTanged, with 
attention not merely to comfort? but even elegance. The 
work of education in such schools, with lively and intelligent 
teachers, with good sujiply of books, apparatus, and pictures, 
become.s, not a task, but a pleasure, and is looked on not merely 
as a duty, but a delight. Nothing can be prettier than the 
school at Falqmham-^ excellent birch desks, nice green moreen 
curtains sepai’ating the classes, easels of birch, black-boards, 
birch cupboards, with glass doors to show .a museum of 
specimens and objects of interest, and the elegancies of china 
Hower-pots, disposed with enviable taste, must elevate, one 
might almost hope ennoble the feelings of those educated therein. 
No doubt the scholars will be ha 22 i)ier than those that have 
gone before them : I think there can be none : they will better. 
Defects alleged against the construction of these parallel desk^ 
may be mostly refeiTed to the want of jjractical knowdedge of 
the teacher, and most suggestions that have been made over¬ 
look some reason for which they have been arranged on their 
present plan, and it must also be remembered that no system 
can be applied till it has been lcarn,ed,*and that cTev^ system. 

* I reckon now more than 100 schools thus fitted or re-fitted in the district. 
Mr. ToUemache, M P. for Cheshire, had his schools at Ilelniingham furnished hj 
I^vcrett. lie was so much pleased that he sent sets of the desks and curtains to 
his school in Cheshire, and he told me the effect was considerable; they had ncs cr 
seen anything like them in those parts. Mr. Atkins also has supplied schools in the 
Midland Counties and Wales. 



wU«»-learned, supposes energy, «eal, and &ifcli, in tJie.persQn 
that uses it. 

• Various minor improvements may be made in the system ^f*^”^**** 
pursued now both.in the Model Boys' and Model Girls' schoipls syst«m. ‘ 
at Norwich, according to the wants of the time, or perhaps the , 

taste of the party who adopts it; but I believe, that in the 
main features, it will be found to be the best and completest 
system yet devised. I speak this from experience for I have 
made a poipt of visiting, where practicable, all the best 
sohools of* the kingdom, and of France, and some in Ger¬ 
many. The system is, in fact, eclectic; it tak'es the German 
parallel desks, the Glasgow gallery; it leduces both the classes 
and gallery to convenient teaching size ; the desks containing 
as many ^children as the pupil-teacher oan instruct at once; 
the gallery, as many as can be commanded without wearing 
out the master. It combines the desks of the British and 
Foreign system for writing, the standing of the National 
Society’s plan, only in parallel ranks; the black-boards and 
easels of the Scotch schools, and the curtains for separation of 
classes of the plan originated at Battersea. It forms also the 
best and cheapest arrangement on Mr. Moseley’s tripartite 
.system, and the. whole so managed as to economise space in 
the room, and exertion in the teacher, and to add to the com¬ 
fort of the children. This method is also equally adapted for 
the most numerous school, as for the mere country village; 
it combines the excellences of the class-room with that of the 
large open school, and enables the teacher to group all his 
pupils together, or to teach a single class, o^ even a single 
•individual, which latter he never ougBt to want to do. It is 
upon these accounts, my Lords, that I have felt justified in 
recommending the adoption of this plan of arrangement into 
all the schools of the district. I have to thank most? of the 
managers Tor the considerate way in which they have received 
my suggestions, and for the expense and trouble they have 
incurred to cany them out, and it is no small reward for my 
own labours in the matter to meet‘everywhere thanks anrl 
approbation, even from those who once as heartily opposed 
these plans, as*they now heartily concur in and recommend 
them to others. 

The. echo in many rooms is such as to materially interfere Echoe*. 
with the education conducted in them. There appears to be 
no reiflt»dy at present discovered for this defect; but I liave 
observed in old buildings that echo seldom occurs, an(i that the 
walls are seldom built parallel or in straight lines, either 
perpendicular or horizontal, but generally in a wavy cuiwe, 
and that mostly this slight curve is csirricd forward into the 
roof. Some architects have been under an impression, that 
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tlwse curves are defects in the building, either in tht'cir^n*!;! 
plan, or occasioned by subsequent dilapidations; the univer? 
saUty of these curves in all old buddings, the beauty of their 
effect, and the fact of the absence of echo, might make us 
pause in giving such an opinion, even were we not persuaded 
that the men who reared them were giants in their work, and 
that their knowle‘dge was much too potent and too subtle to 
permit them to overlook defects of ignorance or carelessness. 
How many of the nicest beauties of refined art may the want 
of faith of an ignorant and presumptuous age have**tumed lo 
blemishes ! 

There so many schools deficient in blinds, that I mus't call 
your Lordships' especial notice to the fact. Nothing can 
possibly he more injurious to the health and habits of the 
children than the sitting beneath the blaze of a full summer 
sun. It is of such consequence to attend to this neglect, that 
I should almost feel inclined to recommend blinds to be made 
a sine qua non of your Lordships’ grants. The expense is so 
trifling, and the inconvenience so great, it is matter of wonder 
thei'e should be cause for these observation. 

My opinions of lattice windows have received a remarkable 
confirmation from a distinguished medical gentleman con¬ 
nected with a county lunatic asylum, who is of opinion that 
they have a decidedly injurious effect on Jhe brain. This lias 
been, I understand, sp nnicJi perceived in Bavaria, that there 
is a law against such windows in that country. 

The attainments of the several schools affoi’d no new topic 
of report. Drawing is beginning to be cultivated at Yarmouth, 
and has made some way at Norwich, where the school of 
design gives it much assistance. I fear music is on the decline, 
and I must add that the great number of subjects now taught 
in our large schools is likely to be productive of an evil, which 
I should be glad that teachers would guard against—namely, 
a general inaccuracy in all siihjects; and a careless, slovenly, 
method of woiking; injtirious, not only to the intellectual, but 
to the moral character of the scholar. 

In Norfolk, I have to report unfavourably, of the reading, 
to which more attention should be paid; and I find the cause 
to be, that in some of the chief schools the time is so occupied 
in other subjects, that only half an hour a day is set apart for 
this, which surely is a great mistake. 

■ Birmness of management, and steadiness and smartness of 
discipline, ought to be much cultivated, and system and 
method, especially by untrained teachers. 

None of the schools that have attemjited industrial em¬ 
ployment have made any way, indeed they have all gone 
backward, or abandoned their plans. Saffi’on Walde7» and 



BedenliaU liave given tfp''^rdelSnj^, a^if at 
success this year has been very undecided The parents'Say 
ijiey can teach digging and gardening themselves bet^t thiaai 
the masters of schools, and that they do not pay the schobr fee 
for that sort of education. What they desire is book learningi " 

and on the whole I agree in their opinion^ The industrial 
school at Cambridge is an exception to this ease, being esta¬ 
blished almost solely with industrial intentions, andis intended 
as a reformaisny institution for youths. 

’There are two schools (one reported on last year) in the 
district founded on the principle of increased payments for scSooUccs. 
higher classes of scholars, and which Sire-kept distinct from 
each othei;, yet with a single instructor^ neither of them are 
working satisfactorily, and I hardly think in reason it could 
be expected they should, as this plan really involves the con¬ 
ducting of two schools*with one master. In other cases, 
where a difference has been established in the paym(;nt, but 
none in the rank of the scholar in the school, the operation is 
most advantageous for all parties, and such schools have 
mostly a higher tone and relative intellectual vigoui’. Where 
objections, and there may be serious ones in some places, 
exist to this latter arrangejnent, I am of opinion it would be 
better to extablish two separate and distinct schools, under 
separate teachers, as it is impossible for one man to conduct 
successfully a school divided arbitrarily by payments, and not 
by the qualifications of his pupils. 

Among the subjects that might most profitably occupy the nriiUng. 
attention of masters in common schools is drilling. If done 
according to the proper system, much time of the militia 
recruit miglit be saved, and it would well answer the pur¬ 
poses of the State to grant small gratuities to those master’s 
whose scliQols show proficiency in this matter. It strikes me 
it should, in these days, form part of the educational system 
of all male training colleges. 

The main difficulties in our schools* are, fii’st, the early age Fiuctuatic 
at/ wliich children leave them ; and, secondly, the fluctuations 
of the scholars, «ome schools admitting in the year as many 
children, as their whole total of average attendance. A pro-certificate 
position has been made that cei’tificates should be issued from scholar: 
the Council Office to ajl children above 13 who have attended 
the twp^ years previous* to the inspection, signed by the 
managers of the school find the Inspector, which, as I think, 
deserves consideration, as it might possibly haveJ a good 
effect. 

I ■ have long been of opinion that our infant school system, infant 
as at jiresent conducted, fails of accomplishing its object, and 
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the introduction of the certificate examination has had aji inju¬ 
rious effect upon schools of this class, very, few certificated 
teachers being willing to devote themselves to infants, and 
the peculiar methods devised for carrying them on having 
almost fallen into desuetude, training schools now engaging 
their students in higher, I wish I could say, more useful 
attainments. There are several good infant schools in the 
district; o^ly two have cei-tificated teachers, and few of the 
other teachers have had any training. Nothing of its sort 
can be better than the schools for infants at Lowegtoft, on a 
most delightful one at Fakenham, and the ones at Norwich, 
Brampton, and especially St. Clement’s and St. Peter’s^ Ips¬ 
wich, merit high commendation. Still I feel there is a want 
in all of these—a something I cannot express tells me their 
usefulness stops in themselves—that the work is too much 
drill, too much got by rote, too mechanical, that it has rela¬ 
tion to and affects, in too slight a degree the after life of the 
boy, the youth, the man. The infant scholar becomes a ma¬ 
chine and not a thinking animal. The extreme youth at 
which cliildren are removed from school causes mo to think 
that we are wrong not to devote much, much more attention 
to the infant school, to its apparatus and means of instruction. 
What «u in to its teacliei's and their methods df influencing children. To 
Swbo!" make a good infant teacher, firs^-rate accomplishments arc 
necessary, but they are rather personal than those of acquisi¬ 
tion, though they may be greatly improved, jjs what may not, 
by a knowledge of the accumulated experience of mankind, 
and of those ^yJlO have devoted themselves to the subject. It 
is, however, not so much learning as “tact” that makes an 
infant school teacher. A wide, an extensive, a deep knowledge 
of human nature, of human passions, of human ways of 
thought, of secret and silent influences of home, custom, asso¬ 
ciation, a power to read the unread and apparently unknown 
page of the human heart, an instinctive knowledge of what is 
to succeed some certain expression of. a child’s thought or act, 
of what has preceded it :* a knowledge founded on observation 
of children’s character, which can tell a child’s thought by the 
quiver of a muscle, the compression of a lip, the turn of a 
head, the twitch of a nerve, which has studied, in the fonn of 
a brain or the development of the physique, certain mental 
bearings and influences sure to be at wOrk, and silently either 
to.be called out into action or repressed, and the pioji^r con¬ 
duct of .which leads the future man or Avoman to all that we 
praise a^! virtue, or detest as vice;—such should be the know¬ 
ledge of an infant teacher, and for this such a one we ai’e con¬ 
tent to substitute a weak, unskilled, almost unweaned girl of 
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hope success may attend our choice. Hence the numerpus 
faUures in such schools. But not only is the teacher d^ectiTe ; 
almost every airangement is equally so. There is a scarcity of 
books, some spoiled, faded, and torn pictures, fittings and civili¬ 
zations, all mean and neglected; and the children huddled 
together, for the most part dirty and ill-cated for, and fretful 
until the longed-for "hour of relief arrives. ^ 

Having this experience of infant schools, and this sense of 
what th^ ought to be, it was. with undisguised delight 1“^ 
hailed the commencement of what I hope may prove a new 
era for our infant life—the introduction to this country of a 
plan successful in Saxony, which owes*its origin to Herr 
Froebel, ’and was an)ong the few novelties of the Educational 
Exhibition. Herr Hoffman brought with him his simple 
apparatus, and his own pleasing manner of displaying it 
ensured a success, which its merits, great as they are, might 
not have been equal to secinu. This system, though intel¬ 
lectual, is truly infantile ; it treats the child as a child; encou¬ 
rages him to think for himself; teaches him, by childish toys 
and methods, gradually to develope in action or hieroglyphic 
writing his own idea, to tell his own story, and to listen to 
that of others; there is nu use of hard names, no singing of 
“ perpendicular or “ horizontal,” but whatever is said, and 
whatever is done, is totally and altogether such as belongs to 
a child. It is a stretch of no mean mind that can thus lower 
a man’s thought and action to the comprehension of infancy, 
which seeks to ci'eate, as it Avere, an elevatgd child, not to 
transform the babe into a dwarfish, deformed, unnatural sort 
of youth ; in which the .artlessness of the one is lost, and the 
power of the other is not gained. 

The grand feature of the system is “ occupation,”'such as 
suits a child. He is taught little ; he simply creates for him¬ 
self forms and fancies. He has toys given him, of the simplest 
sort, straight bits of stick, peas soqked in water. He is shown 
how to use them, and he becomes an architect, an inventc*.'; 
churches, toAVcrs, houses, mechanical adaptations SAvarm from 
his excited brain ; again, with cubes of wood, his ideas take a 
more solid form ; he learns tiie weight aiicl size of'articles, he 
adapts them to their places, he fits them together with strips 
of coloural paper, h« Aveaves webs of varied beauty, and of 
certaiif significances of, form, he pricks out patterns with a 
needle, he even cuts clay and models it, and tells sorqe history 
of his Ijfe, as those old Egyptians, or the men that Lkyard has 
' dug up,— tho.se infants of an infant Avorld,—might have done 
thousands of years ago, stories Avhich the elder parent loves tc 
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i%is0V'c6inbmed this axe 'sdn^' ^d gttoes*,' And 
l^ds of sweet repose whfen natures soft nurse", has eali^d’m 
senses home. The chief improvettient is that the child learns 
everything itself, that there is no forcing of its mind, that 
when tired it leaves off its labour, and having reposed returns 
to it with vigour,,or proceeds to something else. All that is 
required is tact and patience in the teacher, the art of know¬ 
ing when to»speak and when to be silent, a pleasing person, a 
pleasing voice, and a gi’eat love of children. • 

I have said enough of this*system to attract attention to ft. 
To learn more, the student must go often to visit an establish¬ 
ment thus conducted. ‘ 

To return to our owni infant schools, the fittings .of which 
are seldom appropriate to the size of tlie children, and often 
occasion unnecessary exertion to the teacher. 

At the new schools at Warboys, a very pretty and com¬ 
plete gallery has been fm-nislied by Mr. Atkins, of Norwich, 
slightly circular, and measured to suit the height of the little 
ones. In large infant schools there should be two galleries, 
one at either end of the school, not holding more than from 
60 to 80 children, and very much lower than those now in 
use. There should also be a class-room with another gallery, 
and in which should be a range of ci’ibbs, similar to the 
sleeping-berths on board ships.* There should also be one or 
two groups of desks, similar to, but smaller than those of the 
Norwich girls’. The infant school of Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
at Bi-ampton is thus fitted. A plentiful supply of prints, 
coloured, chiefly of animals, and customs, &c., and of Scripture 
subjects (Roake and Varty and Herring supply them), a 
box of objects for lessons, Ro^ke and Varty’s Reading 
Made Easy, the books of the Irish Society, 1st, 2nd, and 
sequel to 2nd, also a library of small story books for 
the teachers to read to the gallery, also black-boards and 
easels, and slates to draw and write on for at least two-thirds 
of the children, the various to 3 s and to^y-boxcs of the model 
system, and gymnastic apparatus for the ])la 3 ’giound ; the 
slates should be framed to ])revent noise. Tlio pupil-teachers 
of all girls’ schools should be sometimes employed in the 
infant school, and those of the infants’ in the girls’ school. 

In each school a daily report should be kept of the instruc¬ 
tions actually given collectively to' the whole schogl, and 
individually to each class, stating th^ subject of'the lesson, 
the note.s* of which should be preserved ; also in classes, what 
book was read, what page or pages of it, what suras W'orkod, 


* See mention of one exhibited by Kev. J. G. C. Fufsell, Her Majesty’s Inspector. 
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achers would be at once useful to.rae ntastelf and niws^ 
as showing them by comparison the actual progress , made 
their schools, and preventing a repetition of trite and 
subjects, and would be a help to the Inspector in determining^ 
the condition of the school. I am induced t6 recommend tljis, 
as from the examinations in the gallery on geogrg,phy, gram¬ 
mar, &c., I am often pained at the mindless and got-by-ro'te 
style of (question and answer one-is too frequently condemned 
to listen to. 

I .ain of opinion that in very few. schools ai’e the lower 
classes pushed sufficiently forward, th^t too much of the sufficiently, 
school-life of a child is unnecessarily occupied with mere ele- ™ 
mentary instruction in alphabet and monosyllable, and I am 
often inclined to say to the framers of plans of elementary 
teaching, “ Never mind what your systcoi, only DO it; the 
trutli is, energy and life are the chief (jovialities for teaching 
eai’ly childhood.” 

Reading, writing, ciphering, map-drawing, may all be 
taught in the very lowest classes, and ought to be ; and little in them?* 
girls may, in addition, be taught to sew and knit; and there 
is a way of doing all thib earnestly, and yet with pleasure, 
both to child and instructor, if the teacher be an artist, i. e. 
has his soul in his work, and feels that it is a work for God. 

I believe among the educators of my district there are many 
such. 

There is a subject of instruction which seems to be going * 

out of fashion, and which it would be desirable to revive—I 
mean “ learning by heart.” The committing even of texts 
to memory is now quietly almost abandoned. This, being a 
great schooling of the mind, should not be thus set aside ; 
rhyming poetry, especially of which children are so fond, and 
for elder ones, passages from Shakespeai-e, Young, Pope, 
Dryden,-^thus learnt, would give a tone and character to 
after-life which cannot otherwise be attained ; and the old 
couple at the clpmney side would more rejoice at Ibrus’ pro¬ 
ficiency therein, than they now wonder at his astonisliing 
progress in “ counting.” 

I am happy to report favourably of the religious condition 
of our schools; we riiay, be sure of this, that there is such schoote.; 
truth in Peligion, such excellence in the Bible, that these studies 
will ever form the joy of the youth as they do tha comfort 
of the aged ; and their blessing is only the more apparent the 
more of other knowledge is acquired. It may be a different 
religious feeling,—nay, it must be,—for it is higher and deeper j 
the root of its faith is reason, not superstition. 
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I ‘tave in ionfisf reports advened to oM teifching: there 
eiiai be no doubt Of its being a great nieaus of education ; bOt I 

. think it is only first-rate teachers that can make profitable 

daily use of it, and, as now too frequently attempted, it had 
better be left alone, or used very sparingly. No lesson should 
be so given, except it has been well got up beforehand; and the 
subjects should be chiefly Scripture, geography, or physical 
science. Sometimes the master would do -welt to read and 
explain passages out of a good writer, as Shakespeare or 
Milton,—analyse a play of the former or a book of the latter; 
or even he might attempt a simplification of Warren’s Black- 
stone, or exemplify matters of health and social (jconomy. 
Mistresses might vary their subjects by cookery, descriptions 
of dress and materials, of manners and customs of older times, 
and the habits of modern civilization.* There would be little 
harm if the children so taught should iiitroduce such knowledge 
to houses where they commence domestic service, wliere it is 
still too often a desideratum. 

School In regard to reading-books for schools of the working classes, 

there is still much to be done : the Irish books are perhaps the 
best, but need correction, and often treat of subjects which 
should form rather separate matters, for lessons,—such as geo¬ 
graphy and grammar, — which ought not to intrude into 
reading-books. The working class want home knoAvledge and 
descriptions of habits and pui suits of animals with which they 
are acquainted, and which they see, but do not observe. On 
the contraiy, I could mention books on alligators, elephants, 
sword-fishes, ’with strong dash of the marvellous, and such 
details of cows and horses and chickens as every one knows, 
but nothing that cul l s out habit of thought or teaches to in¬ 
vestigate recondite and subtle qualities or actions. If your 
Lordships could be induced to sanction the application of grants 
in aid of school libraries it would be the greatest additional 
boon you could offer to prospering and successful schools. 

Begisters, In consequence of the^new Minute relative to agricultural 
places, it will be necessary that school register’s should be kept 
with more accuracy than in most villages is now done, and 
I would suggest that the complete filling up of those already 

• There is a fend of educative power in the “ lUuttrated News.” We are often 
isked what is the use of teaching geography in Sommon schools ? Tlje,following 
Bxfractfrom a letter in the “ Times,” December 15; 1854, will give a certain sort of 
reply to the.question:—“ A week ago a poor woman from Cornwall, New York, 
with eight fine children, all under 11 years of age, arrived from Quebec quite 
destitute, on her way from Plymouth to join her husband, who was in Georgia. 
Poor woman, she had, in her ignorance, with eight children, been mis-sent some¬ 
where about 1,000 mil^ (1,000 miles 1)—out of her way 1 Such things often 
oocur. _ Because she did not arrive at this port, she had no legal claim on the 
authorities here for her support.” 
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submitted to tbe inspectors from the office should 
necessary test of the fitness of eveiy school 'to receive gralits 
from the public funds. I do not see how without some aiiClt 
check it will be possible to test the accuracy of the statements, 
made by the managers and masters, and which often at present 
is little more in many cases than mere conjecture. There can-^ 
not possibly be any hardship in enforcing this matter, inasmuch: 
as the expense and trouble is small, but the advanUiges gained 
from Government help by the schools and the managers is large. 

It’might even be advisable to .send such registers down from 
the office to schools requiring aid, and to demand that they be 
each year returned previous to the grant being paid. 

The object contemplated by the Govermnent in all its exer- 
tions relative to schools has been the advancement of the 
education of the. people. I have always felt that immense 
responsibility was laid hpon the inspector, that he should 
advise not alone good but the very best plans, and that he 
should urge the managers to tho utmost to obtain the highest 
results ; and I have conceived that tho public funds ought not to 
be applied to schools where the managers showed backwardness 
in this respect. Your Lordships are aware that it has required 
some firmness to battle this point. In most cases, however, 
the m.anagers have come forward themselves to aid the cause, 
and only been anxious to complete what was lacking on my 
part. Great progi'ess has in consequence been made in all such 
schools. 

I am still, however, obliged to report on twenty-eight J"^!^’^**** 
schools, and some in populous places,.as inefficient, and as 
carrying out the process of education in very imperfect manner, 

—some of them indeed as more harmful than useful. 

I regret to add that the number of failures of trained 
masters ai\d mistresses, with certificates, calls for especial masters, 
remark. I have recorded, of no less than twelve so circum¬ 
stanced, most indifferent reports of their schools. This number 
forms a very large portion of the trained teachers of the dis¬ 
trict. I have also to warn your Lordships and the managers 
of schools that a species of minor fraud has been discovered by 
me in two cases, in which masters have represented them¬ 
selves as having been duly trained, when, on investigation, it 
appeared that they had only been at some National school at 
York or, Winchester, before the establishment of trainingr 
schools, properly so called, had been founded in either place. 

It is necessary to guard against this species of imposttioh, ^ 
the inefficiency of such persons tells not only against the cha¬ 
racter of the training institutions they assume to have com6 
from, but against training-schools altogether. . ' 
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, imp^itiaij. is, sojnetimes aifc1»mptie4 by ,iaeij«pro- 

feeing to belong to the Co^ege of Preceptors, but wbo jS^ 
never to have been Bubjfoied to any sort, of ejtaminajt^on. 
Being unacquainted with tlie nature of that institution, t can 
only suppose that such men are impostors, as I conceive that 
some examination must take place on matriculation, or to be 
a member would*hardly imply an honour. 

The makers of endowed schools will appreciate your Lord- 
ships’ kindness in rescinding the regulation t^at prevented 
them attending at examinations tind becoming candidates fcr 
certificates. It has raised them to a level with the teachers of 
other* schools of elementaiy instruction, and reconciles* them 
to their position; for though the certificate thus obtained does 
not entitle them to pecuniary advantages, still it lifts become 
a point of scholastic honour that a teacher should possess one; 
and I am convinced that many of -the trustees of endowed 
schools will be now anxious to enrol their establishments on 
the inspection list, a matter to which they have been pre¬ 
viously indifferent. 

It is most satisfactory to me to commend the zeal, intelli¬ 
gence, earnestness, and devotion of the great body of the 
teachers of the district. They work as Englishmen, conscious 
they have a noble work to do, and often under circumstances 
that are very discouraging. I have sometimes to regret that 
their exertions are neither sufficiently paid nor sufficiently 
appreciated, and I have been led to reflect whetlier some 
personal distinction might not be devised, not so much as a 
stimulus, but.as a recognition of their services by the State. 
If medals and crosses are considered prizes worth all price by 
those engaged in defence of the country, I see no reason why 
they should not be equally valued and stimulative to those 
who make that country worth preserving. The patient labour 
of a man who toils to raise up a troop of jmung children for 
the great battle of life, may be compared, “ magnis componere 
parva,” to that of the officer who labours to perfect the disci¬ 
pline of a regiment for Ihe war. 

I hear everywhere the greatest complaints of testimonials 
If ever a teacher is decidedly bad, he is sure to obtain a grea' 
number of them, and some of high authority, but chiefly froit 
persons whose acquaintance with the duties of a schoolmaster 
are most confined. The only advipe hr cases of testimoniah 
is, to ascertain that the writer actually means what ybu wan 
him to mean. A man may be able fairly to conduct a smal 
village School, but totally unequal to a large town; and on 
would be cautious of receiving a testimonial of school qualifi 
cation from a person who never entered a school or trouble* 
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. it could be possibly done, a i'^ister 6? maSifersi 
situations, and oi managers needing teacbei^, kept itt ' '^^e 
Privy Council OfiBce^—for which a small fee might b^emandc^ 
from each party—woiild be of great practical use, and save a 
good deal of time, as well to managers and masters jas to the 
Inspector. , • 

^ While I afn pained to state that many teachers are incom- Man*g«»» 
potent to'the performance of the duties they undertake, I am nS' ^ 
iilso f^bliged to acknowledge that not lyrfrequently the mana- ■ 
gers of schools fire unreasonable in tlieli'J expectations, that 
tliey ofteii require in their teachers fi perfection, an intelli¬ 
gence, and a power of work, warranted neither by their age, 
experience, nor the salary accorded. 

To the labours of the school arc superadded a night school, 

Ji Sunday school, a clothing fund, an organ, a choir, a collection 
of sub.scrijrtions, &c. &c., for a sjilary of oOl. or 4-Oh a year, 
aird we cannot aftbrd more; and lu; must be a man of excellent 
character, of powerful voice, of civilized hiibits—have a good 
cer till cate of rrrerit, arr excellent tenrper, a love for children— 
be patieirt find tractable, aftd fibovc all, not given to change. 

Your Lordships nray smile at this account, but I thirrk the 
principals of training schools might be able to show that it is 
liardly exaggerated. I myself ha\'e one or two letters I could 
prodirce that would go far to prove its truth. 

It is seldom advisable to obtairr a higJrly-traiBed rrraster for 
a village school. He is mostly above his work, and soon 
neglects it. A good mistress is a f;ir preferable arrangement. 

Most of the pupil-teachers in the district are going on satis- Pupii- 
factorily. None have had their indentures cancelled for 
inability to do their wmrk, and only two from other causes. 

The general examinfxtions are as follows;— 


II it 
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__ 

Boys. 

• 

Girls. 

Ms-stcr. 

Mistress. 

Assistant. 

Total. 

Norwich 

'li 

10 

3 

S 

1 

W ♦ 

Tarmouth - • - 

It 

12 

1 

1 

1 

29 

Fnkcnhaiu 

u 

s 

- 

2 

- 

11 

Lynn 

23 

11 

1 

- 

— 

87 

Wliittlosea 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 

11 

ri.v - - • 

s 

t> 


- 

- 

10 

Oambridio 

19 

22 

2 

- 

- 

43 

Saffron Wuldcu 

15 

11 

1 

- 

- 

27 

St . Ives - c - 

IS 

8 

- 

1 


27 

Chelmsford 

11 

11 

- 

2 

- 

24 

Colchester 

10 

12 

3 


r* — 

33 

West Ham 

It 

Id 

- 

2 


82, 

Ips\vi{‘h - • - 

80 

.•n 

1 

.4 

I-- 

63 

I^wcstoft 

6 





8 


204 

163 

12 

17 

3 

' 40G 


Tliese numbers include the candidates. The papers have 
been mostly satisfactorily worked, but greater accuracy must 
be cultivated and more rapidity of' execution. Euclid and 
girls’ arithmetic is too often a failure, and extra subjects in 
general are moderately got up, I mean such as are not taught 
tiie school. With the general rating of tlie pujiil-teachor.s 
of this as compared to other districts, we haAm every reason to 
be satisfied. The papers of candidates for apprenticeship arc 
now genei’ally so Avorked they Avould pjASs the first year; 
this is a consequence that might be expected from the improve¬ 
ment that .should folloAc the Minutes of 1846; and, indeed, 
I almost think it Avould be adAusable to increase the standard 
of this cl<a.ss in the examination. 

Dolls. I have now presented to me on in.spection very handsome 

dolls, well dressed by. the female pupil-teachers, in almost all 
the schools inspected. Managers are beginning to discoA’er 
that in this requirement there is no triviality, but that to 
dre.ss (cutting out and making the clothes of) a doll is a very 
sufficient proof of the industrial poAver of the pupil-teacher, 
and a means of forming a good t.astc and correcting a bad one 
in their own style of apparel. Sonre say there is no use in 
this sort of Avork. If Ave aa^ci'c to confine ourselves to the 
mere useful, Ave might live in clay huts and clothe our.solvc!- 
in sheepskiii.s. Evei-ytiling that amu.se.s, delights, and calk 
out foi'ethought and inA’cntion, is useful in education; am- 
Avere this work only regarded as a pastime (I have shown it if 
something more), it Avould possess no mean value. 

Pupil-teachers and candidates sKnild be trained ui) by thei: 

JiUend ji'( no- . i i i » • wr 

j'ahjiipii- toachers with paper work lor the'examination.s. Want o 

oxaptiiKi- this special sort of training often loses much time; and botl 
ma.ster8 and mistresses of all schools should attend the genera 
pupil-teachers’ examination of the neighbourhood, that the) 
may learn both AAdiat is to be done and hoAV to do it in shortes 
method. 
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It would be advisable if the teachers wei-e to keep a book, to j. 
be certified each week by themselves and their pupil-teachers, ^k. 
of the actual number of hoxirs of teaching and of the subject? 
and parts of the subjects taught tlie pupil-teachers in each 
period. Such a book would satisfy the managers and the • 
inspector that the right time, an hour and a half daily, had 
been so employed, and prevent disprites if failures from any 
cause should take place • 

If certificfUtes could be issued to pupil-teachers at the end of Certificates 
their appKbnticeshi 2 D, giving an account of their progress each tctEhe«. 
yetir, signed by the insjjectors and managers, it might afford a 
stimulus to increased exertion on the jmrt.of the apprentices. 

These would show also the points in which their knowledge 
was chieffy defective or the contrary. 

I regret the papers on school management set by me to 
the 2 )upil-teaehers have ^seldom been satisfactorily replied to. 

It is a subject which demands much attention. The art of Art of 
jxedagogie is in fact the teacher’s profession. The knowledge 
of how to rule mas.ses, and how to influence individual cha¬ 
racter, is the chief source from whence he draws his power. 

A jjupil-teacher can only bo directed to this knowledge by 
others’ exjjerience, which should be diligently acquired by 
getting uj) the different sy!?tems that have had, or are having, 
a sway .and influence in thg world at large. 

I regret that to a question I have put to the pupil-teachers 
and candidates—Why <ai'e you a member of the Church of 
England ?—the ansv^er has very seldom been satisfactory; and 
I would direct the attention of the clergy to tliis point. The 
absolute heresies often included in the rejdies create as much 
grief as astonishment, and this even in well-taught schools. 

Domestic management and cookery* should form part;of the 
education and examination of the female pupil-teachers. I pupu- 
regret to be obliged to think that many of them wanting this BuSjwK 
instruction are likely to prove very - dawdly and inefficient 
managers of houses when their time^ comes. Instruction in 
some Avay of giving gallery lessons in such m.atters should 
form, I think, a chief featui-e in the training of mistresses in 
training schools.f 

I fear mistresses do not cultivate this branch of study 
through a false pride. They imagine it would lower them to be bo tniigit!'.’ 

* JCuowletige of cookery is nohwithont its use, even in other ranks than those sent 
out from common schools. A letter from an Etonian, an officer in a Eight Dragoon 
regiment out at Varna, says, “ tell him that his Einchley Manual causeii me to be 
promoted to the office of troop cook, till our duties became so he-avy, I was obliged 
to resign in favour of a woman, and that I am still looked up to as an authority in 
all culinary mattoi-s, thanks him.” 

•f I hear the people of the coast feed chiefly on half-raw herrings, and on hard 
dumplings, and that they are totally ignorant of any means of turning simple 
articles to nutritions and palatable provision. 

H H 2 
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thus useful. They are, however, mistaken, as I helicve the 
parents of the children will hold that mistress in highest esteem 
who, in addition to her other qualifications, is in advance o,f 
themselves in that they only profess to understand. The 
means of lecturing on these subjects is now available wherever 
.schools are furnished with gas, as gas-stoves might be used, 
placed on the mistress’ table, and the lecture on cookery 
becomes a <lectui’e on chemistry. I know this is practicable. 
I have done it myself at the Norwich Training School, and 
with the assistance of the governesses, cooked three mutton 
chops and made an omelette. If to cookery was superaddcd 
intruction in carving itlso, it might be de.sirable. 1 havfe seen 
lately a stcident in a training-school out up a shoulder of 
mutton into oblong bits, three inches by two, and one deej), and 
and a person of liigher grade commence operations with a 
fillet of veal, by cutting it vertically through the middle. 

Your Ijoi'dsbips will allow me refer to an event of the year 
in which I was privileged to take a j)art, the educational 
exhibition at St. Martins Hall, brought together by ilur 
Society of Arts. Fourteen of the days set down in my 
diaries as vacation were spent by me in rendering aid to tlie 
Society in the arrangement of this exhibition, and the Com¬ 
mittee were pleased to exj)re.ss ‘in a letter of thank.s, an 
honourable sense of the services 1 had rendered them, and the 
Lord President in a ver\' handsome communication gracioiisly 
allowed me to consider those days as devoted to tiie ])ub]ic 
•service. Complaints were made at tlie time of the vant of 
method in tht''exhibition. I belit^vc these arose chietly becau.se 
the arrangement adopted was not undci-.stood sufficiently, and 
that they will be .sufficiently an.swered by making known the 
difficulties laboured under. The Society .su.stained a great los.s 
in the sudden illness of Mr. Dodd, who had mo.st efficiently 
undertaken the office of Secretary to the e.xhibition. His 
illness, brought on by over exertion, totally incapacitated him 
from rendering any subtsesuent a.s.si.stance in its formation, and 
occurred at the mo.st rmfortunate moment, about thi ee waaks 
before it wa.s advertised to open. The object,s of exliibition 
also came into the building without any order, a7id niany 
even did not arrive till it was chased. It was impo.ssiblc, 
therefore, to have made a conqdete arrangement, and the oiu! 
found nece.ssary to adopt was, that* each exhibitor should 
distday in his own jdacc the articles he liirnished. * in a per- 
maiiont mu.seum a different plan may be, and I should hoj)e 
will lie follow'ed, or the scheme originally proposed by the 
yociety, and v/hich W’as not carried out sim2dy because it W'as 
not piossiblo to do it. The public may be .siirjjrised to learn 
that only three persons received any rcmnnei'ation for the 
services i)erformed, if we except the porters and laboui'er.s. 
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Much of the labour wa.s given gratuitously, and the Principal 
and Students of the National Society’s Training School, Bat- 
iersea, and the Military College, Chelsea, with several school¬ 
masters I could name, afforded such help as alone enabled the 
Society to com})lete their engagements, and open the exhi¬ 
bition to the public on the very day they had originally 
advertised. Great credit is due to the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts and Mr. Chester, for the manner in wltich the nu¬ 
merous diffitulties attending such an exhibition were over¬ 
came, anrf which insured a success, not perhaps so groat as 
might have been hoped for, but still not mean nor inconsider¬ 
able,*whcn taken in all its bearings. Thtt loss to the Society 
was only..‘120^., and the result has liceiivthc awakened atten¬ 
tion to the sul)ject of education, and the foundation of an 
educational museum under the patronage of the Government. 

Having had the opportunity of making many visits to the TUiscounti-y 
exhibition, and examining the articles .sent by the different tutu’otiiore 
nations, I came to the conclusion that in this country the 
education of the common peo]>le was not so deficient as had 
bee'll su.s 2 iected, (.-ompared with foreign states ; and that there 
were few material helps of education used abroad, of which 
we had not similar or eyen superior in our ov.’ii schools. 

There was, in fact, no great novelty offered to notice. 

I was struck by the appearance of the school buildings of School 
Sweden and Norwa^g not by their architecture so much as 
for their complete aihuitation to the iiurjioses for which they 
are used. The rooms are lofty and well ventilated, and above 
all, the windows are large, admitting •pilenty *of light. The 
very reverse of this seems to hai'e been the rule in constructing 
our own normal schools. 

The gymnastic apparatus of Norway also seems * to be Gymnastic*, 
especially good, and such as might most advantageously be 
adojited in our own schools. 

The models of wood and ciird of machines from Da}.'mstadt Models. 


and Paris were beautifully execut€fll,«and admirabty adapted 
for higher class schools ; their exptense will prevent their intro¬ 
duction into scliools for the working cla.sses in this country. 
A collection of stuffed birds and animals from Sweden, seemed 
more suitable for a school of design, or a college, such as 
King’s or University„London. than for the class of schools 
inspect^ti ty the Government, but nevertheless afforded an 
idea of what might be done in our own schools in the way of 
making collections of such grasses, animals, minerals^ &c. as 
are to be found in respective neighbourhoods. A set of dried 
leaves from Norway are doubly useful as a means of botanical 
knowledge, and as furnishing most beautiful drawing copies. 


The electrical and mechanical apparatus is better, and quite jra™ and 
as cheap, in this country. Some of the German maps and 
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raised maps were very excellent. These latter were of all 
sorts of material, wax, plaster of Paris, wood, papier machd, 
gutta percha; and I subsequently saw at the exhibition at 
Munich, to which I went this year, some executed by the 
galvanoplastic process, which bids fair to beat all others out 
of the market, both for durability and beauty of execution. 

Among the English contributions, I am happy to say that 
raised maps‘Vere exhibited by one of the National schoolmastei’s 
of this district, wliich gained much approbation, being charts 
of England and of Europe. There was another English map 
on the same plan, and a.s Mr. Brion of Halstead, the devisei*, 
has been encmiragcd to perfect his design, I wish him all the 
success his patience and energy seem to me to deser' c. There 
was also a most beautiful mai) of the world floating in space, 
which had a novel effect. It was called Orthographic Pro¬ 
jection.* Most of the other maps exhibited by societies and 
publishers have already acquired a world-wide fame, and 
therefore may be omitted in so scanty a notice as tliis must be. 

There was nothing that iiai’ticularly called out attention in 
books, or the fine arts. The Government Institution at Marl¬ 
borough House had no reason to feel ashamed when placed 
beside the exhibition of its rival and neighbouj', an elder 
institution of Paris. 

Mr. Brncciani exhibited several beautiful ca.sts ; these are so 
reasonable in price, they may be well introduced into schools, 
even of the working clas.scs, and must have an elevating ten¬ 
dency. 

The several educational societies took advantage of the 
exhibition to display the material helps they individually 
afford to schools taught ^q)ou their system, d'here was consi¬ 
derable general uniformity in their apparatus,— maps, glol.)es, 
books, drawing articles, Avriting matei-ial, models of machinery, 
models of .schools, sometimes exhibited for mere usefulness 
and cheapness of price, sometimes in a sort of luxury of getting- 
up and finish, together ‘ with object boxes, forming little 
museums of educational study, show at least that the instruc¬ 
tion of the poorer classes has taken a decidedly more elevated 
character than it held twenty years back, when it was thought 
almost a crime to teach geography in schools, and to attempt 
grammar was deemed an absurdity. ^ 

• Not the least useful part of the Exhibition was tha*^ devoted 
to “ results.” I believe that could an exhibition similar to 

* I would mention, also, an astronomical globe by l>r. Silgestrom, as likely to 

t ive children a good idea of the relation of the eartli to the planetary bodies and 
xed stars. The earth being in the centre, and the fixed stars being set on an 
outer globe of blue lace, so that the earth and the planets could be seen within. 
The idea was perhaps better, though more expensively developed, in an instru¬ 
ment exhibited at Munich, the ctherial being represented by a large glass globe, 
with stars engraved. 
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this be got tip each year it would afford a stimdlus h > progiess, 
that would amply repay the expense. I regret that so nume¬ 
rous were the articles sent in it was impossible fully to display 
them, still less to point out those of most merit; and it is 
agreeable thus to dispose of a task which might have proved * 
invidious. I may, however, be permitted to, say, the produc¬ 
tions of tlie Eastern district in no respect came behind that 
of other parts, and that I was jjersonally mucli g»-atified not 
only with excellence of the goods but with the heai'ty zeal 
\ifith wlifL^li the managers and masters and mibtre.sses and 
]aipil-teaehers and scholar.s took up the matter, and the 
labour and ])ains they bestowed to mahftaiu a worthy position. 

I shouhl,,however, wrong my own feelings if I did not speak 
in terms of highest commendation of the models of the boys’ 
and girls’ schools at Norwich, executed bj" the teachers 
Mr. Bellamy and Miss *Nott, and their pupils; and which 
were so creditable as to command the greatest attention, and 
gain for the modellers the highest ajiprobation. 

The apparatus of Atkins and fjoverett, and of the school at Apiwi'atus. 
Yoj-k, promises to produce a revedution in school-fittings,— 
being at once appropi iate and elegant, and not very expensive ; 
the former work in American birch, :ind the latter in maho¬ 
gany, polished ; and it is difficult to understand how they 
are produced for the jnice. • 

For infant schools, an excellent soi t of three-shelved cribbs nibb*. 
for those inclined to slecj) was exhibited by the Reverend 
Mr. Fussell, Assistant In.s])ector, and should form part of the 
fittings of all infant schools. . • 

There was a work-table also displayed by the National 
Society that seemed to be very well fitted for its purpose. 

I had the ydeasure of issuing a notice to all the teaohers of 
the distri(it that I would devote a week to explain to them 
the various articles in the exhibition, and a’ccoinpauy them 
through the princijile objects of interest in London. Nearly 
120 were enabled to join our paity, and, I trust, the week 
was one of its much pleasure and profit to my companions as 
it was of satisfaction to mj self. 1 have to tliauk the mana¬ 
gers of schools for in most cases liberally assisting their 
teachers and pupil-teachers to come up on the occasion, and'^.. 
to expiess a belief tha], such liberality Avas in no wise thrown • 
away. J’alien as an expcMuient to show the good conduct and 
perfect trustworthiness 5f our teachers, the succe.ss was most 
entire. They on all hands seemed to appreciate the week’s 
work, as a means of pleasant but most useful instruction.* 


• I have the more pleasure in remembering this ■n eck 'with gratification, as the 
teachers of the district at Its close wore good enough to present me ■'vith a ^Id 
pencil case, which obtains additional value from the manner of its presentation, 
and the numerous friends Arom whom it came. 
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I have to refiew my OAvn obligations to the Lord President 
for the liberality luanifcded to myself in all matters connected 
with the exhibition, and to testify that whatever my personal 
labour rnay have been, it was amply n^warded by the approba¬ 
tion and kindness of the exalted and distinguished personages 
who visited the hall. 

In former reports I liave rdludwl to the. burden that tlie 
maintenance of schools impo.se.s on the clergy, and of the 
possible necessity of providing some other meaift tjian mere 
voluntary coiitributions for their future support, i receive 
many letters from the elergy on the subject, to Avhieh I now 
allude chiefly beca.;i.se the venerable Archdeacon Ormerod, 
than whom no one i.s a more zealous educationist, or has 
better aajuaintance with the facts relating to .schools in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, ha.s been .so good a.s to lend me his 
unpublished charge, delivered to the clergy of Ids <lioccse, 
and received by them with a]iprobation. He says,— 

“ 'I'o dwell on the difliculties of inaintuining a school would he incic waste 
of time—here it would he douhly .so. the aiulitory beino )nain!y eoin])osed of 
the witnesses to the fiiet. Jlut loii^ and careful consideration of the ease 
would seem to lead to the eonchision, that the iirf^ent ncce.ssity of niakinfr 
such (irovision eiui only he mot by rate or assessnicnt. From solitary efforts 
no great additional resources can be e\ne(;ted. So far a.s the clerical stip- 
|)Ort of iiarochial schools is concerned, in the great mtijority of cases, the 
means of paitieular jiastors may he considered as laerinuncntly taxed to the 
utmost by conscientious and benevolent obligations in .sn|)|iort of particular 
schools. May all good re.stdts attend on wh.it has been already done—their 
promoters desire no better reward. Hut it can hardly he c,\])ected that in 
so vital a question as is that of education, the welfare of so many should be 
left in dependence on the means, inclination, or ability of individuals or 
localities, 'i'he most effective, perhaps the only means for meeting the diffi¬ 
culty would appear- to be in a rate or assessment.” 

He then goes on to point out liow difllcultic.s wbicb might 
be raised could bo met or overcome—or even never actually 
arise, and with unusual power answers till olijectioiio, 

I bring this matter forward cliiefly to show the progres.s 
tlii.s opinion i.s making in the district. You are aware tliat 
it has been my own opirtibit, from the finst year of my inspec¬ 
tion, that some measure for relieving the clergy from the 
burden of national education would sooner oi*' later be called 
for; and many are of opinion that when such measure be 
passed, it should be accompanied with a clause making educa¬ 
tion compulsory. 

I have the 'honor to be, ifec. > 

M. Mitchell. 

To the Ri^t Honorable 

The horde of the Committee of Council <m Education, 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 1853-4, on Schools inspected 
by Rev. M. Mitchell and Rev. JV. Campbell. 
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Pov-ecntago of Children on St'^oo^ Ifef/isfcrs. 


Aj^ccl ; Who have been in School 


c 1 
o 

t 

U3 1 

S3 ' 

13 

iS 

Between seven 
eight. 

‘S . 
a> 

a| 

.|§ 

Between nine 
and ten. 

Between ten and 
eleven. 

a 

' (• 

.2 55 
o > 

a 5 

pcf 

Between twelve 
and thirteen. 

Between thirteen 
and fourteen. 

Over fourteen. 

Over four years. 

Four years. j 

Three years. 

j 

Two years. | 

i 

One year. 

22-77 

13-91 

15-32 

Ill-51 

12-63 

9-01 

6‘75 

3-66 

1-44 

1 3-6 

6*66 

11-63 

, M-84 

! * 

1 27-78 


• The amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will pive the number of 
children who can bo properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

X These per-centages are ooudned to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include Infants. 
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Eastxfm Counti^ of England, &c. 

SUMMARY B. 


A#fgrej 5 ate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 150 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary (A.) 


From 

Eroin Voluntary 1 

From 1 

From 

TOTAr.. 

Endowment, i 

Contributions. 1 

School-pence. 

other Sources. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ 

a. 

2,61« 3 2 ' 

6,108 8 Hi 

4.m 9 11 

3,610 3 1 

16.820 5 

li 


Aggregate Aminal Expenditure, as stated by JIanagers, 
of 159 of the Schools enumerated in Sviiumary (A.) 


Salaries 


£ s. 
11,772 16 


Boolcs and 
Apparatus. 


d. I £ s. d. 
1% j 1,223 5 lot 


Miscellaneous. 'Xotai.. 


'! t 

j £ s. <7. j £ s. d. 

I 5 lOi 1 16.642 7 101 
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General Report, for the Year 1854, hy Her Majesty’s Inspector 
* of Schools, the Rev. J. J. Blandfobd, B.A., on the Schools 
inspected hy him in the Counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 

Derby, Leicester, Rutland, and Northamp>ton. 

Mt Lords, 

In presenting niy report for the year (Jbnnnencing Appoint- 
. 1 ^eptenll^^r *18.52, ending 31 August 1854, I must first AsSstant 
express m*y thanks to your Lordships for the important aid I 
have Received in the dischai'ge of iny duties through the Rev. 

E. P. Arnold, who was appointed Assistant* Inspector to me in 
April 18.54. By means of his assistance all the schools in 
Leicestershire and Derbyshire whicli have received gi-anis 
have heen visited, although a considerable number of the 
latter do not appear in my report for this year. In my next 
I trust we shall be able conjointly to give an account of every 
school in my district whicli has invited, or is liable to, in¬ 
spection, and so to present a fuller account of the progress of 
education in the East Midland District than liitherto I have 
had it in my power to give. 

In 1847, when I first tyitered upon the discharge of my lucrcased 
duties, there were 217 schools under inspection in my district; 
there are now 386. The following table shows the increase in 
each county:— 


County. 

No. of Schools 
under inspection 
^ in 1847.* 

No. of Schools 
under inspection 
• in 1854. 

Derby . - - • - 

8rt 

122 

Lincoln - • * • 

43 

06 

lii'icoslcrshirc • - • - 

38 

63 . 

Nortliamptou • * . - 

24 

50 

Nottingham - . . - 

24 

44 

Rutlaiul • • • - • 

2 

11 

Totals • 

217 

386 


There is, consequently, now an increase of 169 schools, 
compared with the number under inspection in 1847. This 
additional number consists partly of newly-built schools, and 
of those which, having received assistance from the public 
funds towards the salaries of teachers, or the purchase of books--.- 
and maps, have thus become liable to inspection. ♦ 

I haye ‘reason for believing that the managers of more 
schools will invite inspection, now that provision has been, 
made for their being regularly examined, there being naturally 
a dislike to the inspection when it took place at long and 
uncertain intervals. 

A new feature in the pecuniary assistance that is now given Capitation 
fi-om the public funds towards the support of schools, and®™“*®’ 
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which in the agriculttifal districts at least will become of more 
importance every year, is the operation of the Minute of 
2 April 1853, by which additional pecuniary aid is condition¬ 
ally oftered to schools situated in the foregoing localities. 
The Minute in question is thus worded (vide p. 11, Vol. I. 
Minutes of Committee of Coimcil on Education, 1853-4) :— 

“ Minute as to grants for the support of schools hi the agricultural 
districts and unincorporated towns (not containing more than 5,0()t) in¬ 
habitants) in England and Ifa/es. • 

“ Resolred —^"I'liat any school now admissible, or wkich shali^hereafter.be 
admitted, to grants under the minutes of August and December 18 K!, may 
receive a grant towards the expenses of the preceding year, at the rate per 
scholar set forth in this folkiwing table :—• * 


Xo. of Scholars. 

Ihiys’ Schotils. 

GirlV Schooln. 


I’nilcr 50 

. 


i>s. 

5.t. 


jVbovo r>0 hut umlov loO 

. 



1 U. 


loo 

• 

■ 

\ 4\'. 

:\s. 


‘‘ Provided that the rate shall not diminish on aecount of any increase in 
the number of scholars, until the increase is such as to make the reduced 
rate for the higher number balance the unreduced rate for the smaller 
number, e. g. 100 scholars at 5s. per scholar is c<|ual to 25/., but 101 scholars 
at 4s. is ecjual to 20/. -Is.; the sum of 25/. therefore is to be continued until 
the number of scholars reaches 12(>, which at ds. jjer scholar is equal to 
25/. -I.S., and so on to other quantities. 

“ Provided that no such grant shall be claimable in reSjieet of any year 
preceding the date at which the visit of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools shall, according to the regulations now in force, be due to the 
school in question.’’ 

TJiere then follow.s the conditions on xvliic]! such assistance 
is oftered. The number of schools that from .January 1854 to 
31 August 1854, have availed tliem.solves of this Minute 
appears in the following table :— 

List of Senoons in the Counties of Lincoln, Nottinoii a m, Leicester, 
and Derby which have received Capitation Grants, with the 
average attendance in each school, amount of Grant, and number of 
children upon whom such Grants have been claimed, from 1st January 
1854 to .'ilst Augu.st 1854. 


School. 

Grant. 

Number of 
cliildrcn who 
have attended 
170 days and 
up^'ards. 

Averaffo 

attendance. 

Lincolnshire :— 

Wclton-le-Wold . . . - 

Brocklesby Park . - . - 

Skirbcck - - « - - 

Mcssiiigham «... 

Scottcr and Seotton . . - 

^xilby ..... 

Harmston - - - . - 

Pinchbeck, West . . . - 

Wintcrkigham .... 

Weston, St. Mary’s - . - 

Pinchb^k, East «... 
Spittlegate - . . . . 

weiion • • - - . 

£ If. cl. 

9 4 0 

5 15 0 

12 9 0 

5 1» 0 

2 Id 0 

2 19 0 

9 13 0 

2 8 0 

13 6 0 

4 17 0 

6 3 0 

4 6 0 

3 6 0 

32 

20 

46 

19 

10 

10 

31 

8 

48 

17 

22 • 

17 

11 

72 

74 

126 

61 

L 62 

74 

87 

84 

78 

44 

85 

76 

39 

83 14 0 

294 

851 









List of Schooi^ r>«ott<»i«^ 


• SCITOOt,. 

. 

Grant*. 

Nuihberof ' 
cUIdreowho 
have attended 
176 day* and 
upward*. 

-r 

^ Ara^ ' 
attendance. 

NoTTISOnAXSIIIKE 




£ 

a. 



Carrington • 




3 18 

0 

. IS 

66 

Hyson Gm n 




4 0 

0 

13 

17 

Southwell - 




10 4 

0 

34 

112 

Bnrnby 




4 12 

0 

10 • 

32 

Ollerton 




Jfl 2 

0 

8.3 

253 

• 




42 5 

0 

16! 

510 

IjEICESf BRSniKE - 




£ s. 

{/. 



Quorndon - 




4 4 

0 

14 

94 

Wigstono Ma#fua - 




4 2 

0 

• 14 

Hii 

Kilovorth llarcourt 




9 0 

0 

. 32 

7S 

JlarkcstoiK^- 




2 ti 

0 

8 

84 

Shct^pshctl - 




13 G 

0 

41 

190 

liucniborouifh 




1 9 

0 

5 

61 

^V;^U!lan^ - 




3 4 

0 

n 

49 

\Vvinf5>wohl 


. • 


0 17 

0 

3 . 

30 

Market llarliorongh 




5 10 

0 

22 

47 

llurbngc 




8 14 

0 

29 

62 

SlKKipy 




5 5 

0 

19 

45 

Jlrougnton Astley • 




1 10 

0 

5 

48 

Sharnford • 




1 IG 

0 

7 

3.3 

>Jorth Ivilworth - 




4 9 

0 

16 

33 

Oihnorton • 




7 0 

0 

2o 

36 

Norma n ton-lc-I lea f 1 1 




0 10 

0 

2 

18 

Bttlgravc 




11 12 

» 

41 

l:J4 





S3 11 

0 

294 

1112 

Dehdtsiiire : - 




£ s. 

a . 






• . 

2 1 

0 

7 


XVirksworlh 




0 10 

0 

36 

140 

TausU'.v 




o 4 

0 

18 

73 

J)erbv, St. }^aul’s - 




12 5 

0 

43 

74 

Sliardlow 




13 19 

0 

50 

91 

Smalley 




1 8 

0 

5 

85 

Ilkeston 




11 19 

0 

. .. «v 

160 




• 

50 *15 

0 

201 

625 


TOTALS. 



i]t. 

Amount of 
(inints. 

NuiuIkt of 1 
ehildren who ! 
have attended 
176 days and 

1 iipNvards. 

AvClTtRO 

attendance. 


£ .9. d. 


i 

• 

226 5 U 

1 053 

3193 


Tlio first point worthy of notice in the foregoing detaiJ.s, is, 
file sniiill nninhcr of schools which have taken advantage of 
the aasistafice thus oflTercil. The following I'casons may be 
afisigneef for this :—In tlic beginning of the pi'osent year, when 
the Minute came into operation, many managers of. scliools 
wiM-e not aware of its existence ; others who knew^ of it, 
imagined thXt unless a school was conducted by a certificated 
or registered'teacher, it was not eligible for the gi’ant, being 
unaware that this condition (provided the school Wiis reported 


a fjJTsor 
n»nnl)cv4)f 
schools liar© 
not Hvailed 
llu'Uisolvcs 
of thoCapi* 
tation KPHot* 
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to be in a tolerably satisfactory state, and the teacher not 
wholly incompetent) did not necessarily apply to the reception 
of the first payment, although it might to the second. Another 
obstacle to the receiving of this assistance, was the imperfect 
state of the registers. In some schools, otherwise in an 
efficient state, no regular account of the daily individual 
attendance during the preceding year had been kept, and con¬ 
sequently the number of children who had attended the 
specified number of days (196—16) could not be accurately 
ascertained. I may here remark, that the system in whicli 
the registers of a considerable number of schools in my district 
. have been kei)t is very, imperfect, neither teachers nor managers 
being aware how important an element accurate registering 
forms in school-keeping. 

In the course of another tour of inspection, I have no doubt 
that many more schools will avail themselves of this form of 
assistance. 


Small num¬ 
ber of scho- 
larsroturncU 
by the jna- 
fiagers a.«» 
liavinfzr 
nttcndetl 
school the 
required 
number of 
day§. 


But your Lordships will not only notice the small number 
of schools thus benefited, but also tlie small number of chil¬ 
dren whom the managers are able to return as having attended 
the required number of days. In eveiy annual report which 
Her Majesty's Inspectors are called upon to make, there i.s 
fine j)oint to which your Lordships’ attention is invariably 
directed, as in no slight degree unfavourably affecting the 
ineasures now being taken for tlie promotion of education 
amongst the labouring classes—and that is, the early age at 
which the. child. of the working man is removed from the 
elementary sdiool ; but this evil is enormously exaggerated 


when tlie frequent absences fi'om school for one excuse or 
iEffect of tiio other during this short period is taken into account. The 
imdcrwhich Minute to which I have alluded will, it is to be hoped, act 
tlon^-anu.) Upon the schools it is intended to benefit not simply in a 
nfferpii mere financial view. It will induce the managers to be more 


careful in selecting competent teachers, and to inquire inoie 
closely and regnlarly into the repeated absence of the children 
from scliool, when tliey find that the funds will materially 
lienefit by regular attendance : it will necessarily compel a 
better and more accurate s)'.stem of registering. I do not 
think it practicable to introduce anything like the compulsory 
half-time system into the agricultural district; but it is not 
improbable that if prizes in money, were awarded after com¬ 
petition to those of the most dese’’ving scholars * vrho had 
attende.d school regularly, a certain number of days in the 
precedhig year, the parents might be ijiduced to send their 
children with greater regularity, and to allow th^Sm to remain 
for a longer period under instruction. This method has been 
adopted with a fair amount of success in Mr. Norris’s district 
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in the Potteries, and there seems to be no reason why a similar 
plan miglit not be introduced into the agricultural districts 
with the prospect of obtaining equally beneficial results: it 
would be necessary for the managers of schools in one locality 
to form a common fund to defray the necessary expenses. . 

The schools in wliich the certificated teachers are employedj ^^^h*^*®** 
are certainly among the most efficient in iriy district, and I 
am in justice bound to say, tliat general satisfaction is ex¬ 
pressed by the managers with their character, conduct, and 
' attention in duty; but I also hear remarks made on the want 
of common sense, the display of vanity, and overweening 
estimate of self exhibited by many of the young teachers of 
either sex who have been students in training schools, and I 
have no (Joubt that the exaggerated importance attached to 
the possession of the parchment certificate has had a tendency 
to encourage these feelings. Needless offence is not unfre- 
quently given by teachers on their first taking charge of 
schools to the parents of the children, liy not adopting a mild 
and conciliatory manner to the fonner, who are keenly alive 
to the expression of any little kindness and courtesy on the 
part of the teachers to tliem. It is of. great importance for 
masters and mistresses when they take charge of their schools, 
to secure the good will, aikl to obtain as far as may be the 
co-operation of the parents; and this may be done by the 
exercise of a little commoi* sense, without any compromise or 
sacrifice of authority on the part of the teachera. They would 
do well to remember, upon their being appointed to a school, 
that they are in all probability perfect strangers to all with 
whom they are brought in contact, who will not be disposed 
to give them credit for superiority in teaching or in anything 
else without seeing proofs of it. They should bear in.mind, 
es})ccia]ly in localities where a school has been opened for the 
first time,*or when one long established has been neglected, 
that they will have many prejudices to encounter which are 
not to be removed in a day ; that jneasures right and proper 
enough in themselves cannot be introduced all at once ; that 
the circum.stances under which they have hitherto been accus¬ 
tomed to teach, and the rules and regulations by which the 
model or ju-actising school in the Traijiing Institution they^ 
have just left is condiicted, may not be applicable for the "* , 
present to the elementary.gchool where they are now employed. 

Above ^dl, tliey shoulri .studiously avoid giving offence by 
their conduct and demeanor to any one with whom, as 
teachers, they may be connected. The observance df a few 
particulars, Vike these, when united with diligence in the dis¬ 
charge of duly, is the true way to gain influence, to assert the 
dignity of their position, and to make their school popular 
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and efficient: nor is such conduct on the part of the teacher 
in any way inconsistent with that due liberty of action and 
feeling of dependence upon self, which all judicious managers 
of schools would not only be ready to concede, but also to 
encoui’age. No one will, I trust, mistake tJie tenor of these 
observations, or suppose I am undervaluing the services of 
teachers who, as^a body, arc doing their work well; still less 
are any reflections intended to be made against the Training 
Schools, whose exertions in the cause of educatipn are so well 
known; but an incorrect estimate is too often formed of the 
value of these institutions, and of the principles upon which 
they are conducted, by the injudicious conduct of somC'^of the 
students who have been trained therein, when they take 
charge of their schools ; and it is as well to direct the atten¬ 
tion of those to whom the management of normal schools is 
entrusted to this subject. 

oftrache”"* Several a,ssociations of schoolmasters have been formed in 
my district, and I believe they will be productive of good, so 
long as the work of the teacher, and not the teacher, (a line 
somewhat difficult to draw,) is put first.* The formation of 
these associations is so far satisfactory as being an indication 
of life, and of <an anxiety on the ])art of the j)romoter,s for 
mutual improvementtheir success and usefulness will be in 
proportion to the prominence given to the discussioi\ of sub¬ 
jects strictly connected with the professioji of a teacher', and 
of those “common things” which should be taught in ele¬ 
mentary schools. 

fratiui-? number of pupil-teachers apprenticed is 191-; 28 male 

and 10 female apprentices completed their appientice.shi]) in 
the coui'se of the year, and were therefore eligible to compete 
for Queen’s scholar.sliips at the (Jhristmas e-xamination ladd in 
the I'cspective training schools. 

diut **’" ^ have again to rep<n’t favourably of the behaviour and 

attainments of the apprentices. I can call to mind very few 
instances where qualified pr uniavourable certificates of their 
conduct have been given liy the clergymen and managers of 
their schools, and in the few cases where such certificates 
have been given the apprentices, with one or two (exceptions, 

, have manifested by their subsequent behavicnir the sense they 
, have had of their error, and of a desire to correct what was 

• wrong, and to give satisfaction ftw the future. > It is also 
satisfactory to see the attachment an/1 good feeling that exists 
betwecji them and their teachers ; it is commonly a source of 

* Vide an Address entitled“,1’iiitU in tlie AVork of tl;c Teaci-.c/”delivered totin' 
Metropolitan Associiition of Cliiircdt Schoolmaster», by I’rofessor .Moseley, one of 
Her Majoity’s Inspectors of Schools. 
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deep regret to both parties when the connexion is severed by 
the termination of the apprenticeship. 

I have not found that the health of the apprentices suffers their health, 
from their employment. When they have failed, and been 
obliged to resign through ill health, it may in most cases be . 
traced to a jnedisposition to disease, combined with a want 
of care as to getting fresh air and to taking proper exercise. 

And liere I wish to animadvei-t strongly upon ^ reprehen- 
sible practice, which has been adopted by some teachens, of which some- 
• giving the^iT apprentices the required extra instruction, or at ‘ili” 
least a considerable portion of it, between the morning and 
afternoon school, that is, between the .hours of twelve and given, 
half-past one or two o’clock. There is no joint in which the 
managers *of a school would be more completely justified in 
interfering than in this—by forbidding, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, any portion of the foregoing time to be thus occu¬ 
pied. When a regular practice is made of it, it must be 
injurious to both the teacher and pupils ; the instruction is 
probably given in the school-room, in a dusty and vitiated 
atmosphere, to purify which every window available for the 
purpose ought to be thrown open as soon as the children have 
left; the lesson is given by the teacher to the apprentices 
when the mind and body*of both, wearied with continued 
exertion, especially requii’e rest and relaxation to enable them 
properly to discharge their school duties in the afternoom • 

The best time for giving the extra instruction is undoubtedly 
before scliool in the morning, either before or after breakfast, 
whichever is most convenient, and this might 1:^ done during 
the greater part of the year. I think I am correct in saying 
that in our public schools, and in those of a private descrip¬ 
tion, it i.s customary to secure one hour for instruction before 
breakfast, generally from seven to eight o’clock, and there 
seems to bd no valid reason why this time might not be occu¬ 
pied by the teachers in giving at least a portion of the 
instnietion to theii apprentices during a considerable part of 
the year; habits of early rising would be informed, and tlie 
practice could npt but be oonducive to the health of both 
parties.' 

There are only two assistant masters engaged in this dis- Assistant 
trict. I expected there would have been a larger number', 
but as soon as the af)pr<jnticeship of the pupil-teachers is 
completed, those who iutend to continue in the profession * 
generally try at once for a Queen’s scholarship. The certainty 
of obtaining that distinction oir the condition of reniftiining 
three years Vs assistant teacher in some school under inspec¬ 
tion does not prove a sufficient inducement to remain for so 
long a time; if two years were required instead of three, it is 

I I 
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probable tbat tlie rmmber of assistant teacliers would incre.ase. 
One great use of teachers of this class, and a mode of assistance 
contemplated by your Lordships, would be their em]doymcnt 
in assisting to conduct night schools, of whicli there are many 
connected with the day schools that I inspect; but being 
superintended chiefly by voluntary teachers of little expe¬ 
rience themselves, they are not regularly organized nor capable 
of producing those beneficial results which might be eflected 
by a trained teacher. When the early age at which tlie chil¬ 
dren are taken away from school is considered, the dxiof meaias 
of carrying on the education thus interrupted apjteais to be 
the giving them the opportunity of attending efiicient night 
schools. 

Hitherto no schools of an imlustrial characttr have been 
established amongst those that I visit, biit a clergyman in 
Lincolnshire, the Rev. E. S. Bosanquet, Incumbent f)f Old 
Bolingbroke, contemplates doing so on rather an cnhii-ged 
scale, and has corresjKuided with your Ijordslups on the sub¬ 
ject. I visited the 2^1ace with my colleague, Jclinger Symons, 
E.«q., Avho has rejiorted on the case, and whose advice and 
assistance I take this opportunity' f>f acknowledging. 

I have the honor to be, <.'cc. 

J. J. BlANDFOFvD. 

To the night Honorahle 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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SaMMAKIBS OF TABULATED REPORTS 0?f SCHOOLS, INSPECTED BE¬ 
TWEEN 1 September 1853 and 31 August 1854. 


SUMMARY A. 


KumViorof Schools<rr^Ra?? 2 /inspoct(Hl botwcen 
1 September 1B53 and 31 Aui^ust 1354. 


Cl 2 
c a 

^ 5-^ £ 

cc'3 ^ ^ 

d.SfeSg 

Number of School-rooms 
in \tliich sejiarate Ti'achers 
• are employed. 

• 

Boys. 

5 

«n 

.s 

o 

.a 

170 

65 

64 

34 

88 



a a ^ 


® S 

E^-g*. 

Ilia 

:='T3 

c 3 9 
§ „ g3 


■si i: 

o ,a 



Sc-3.S 

S-SmS 

a o 



168,867 

17,646 


? o 

4 . 

o - 
t- K 


III 


18,186 


tet o 
V a» 


‘-J 

I« 


% 

I 

*1 

1.3 

t?; 


19t 


IVr-ceiitai^c uf Children present at cramination^ learning $ 


18'H7 j n' 18 I (r21 


0-03 




•t*35 I 16-52 


Arithmetic as far as 




28-0 i 54-07 ! 2*14 


o 

Ck 

a 


4-2S i10*87 22-03 ' 27*4 


To write 

To read 

o 

c? 

o ^ 

Pk O • 

s 

c3 

CO 

O 

§ = 

S-2 

r/; .O 
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• The amount of aeeommodation in siniare feet, diviiled by 8, M ill give the number of 
children wlio can t>e properly aeeoinmodated. (^alexilatioua of area in school-rooms, at 
coini>ared with lh(‘ av<‘rape attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the <tate of closing this return. 

i Those pcr-contagos aro conliued to boys’ and girlt’ tchoolt, and do not include infants. 
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SHMAr.VUY B. 


Aggregnto Anmml Iiicoin<'. as stated bv Manntrers, of ir»I of i!io Schools 
onuuu'rated in s^uniinary A. 
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Contributions. 
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1 Aggregate Annual Exoendituro. as stated by Managers, of 

1 151 of tho Schools enumerated in Summary A. 

Salaries. 
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Apparatus. 
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Total. 
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900 9 T1 

£ #. d. 1 

2,525 2 3i 1 
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Ganeral Report, for the Year 1854, by Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, M.A., on the 
Schools inspected in the Counties of Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, and in the Channel Islands. 


My •Lords, ^ January 1855. 

The folio-wing Table, relating toT 173 schools, under Tabular 
separate’teachers, inspected by myself during the year ending cimnictero/ 
31 August 1854 (besides about 298 visited by my colleague, the ins^ted. 
Rev. R. L. Koe, within the same period), will present, I hope, a 
comprehensive and intelligible view, not only of the actual edu¬ 
cational condition of my district (so far as it may be represented 
by these schools casually selected), but also, of the comparative 
estimate which I have been able to form of schools variously 
circumstanced; as, for instance, schools under male and female, 
certificated and uncertificated, teachers ; schools regularly in¬ 
spected, as being in the rec#i}(t of annual grants and co-operating 
witli the Minutes of Council; and such as from a variety of 
c.auses arc hitherto precluded from that advantage, and there¬ 
fore inspected only occasionally, and as time (jud opportunity 
may serve. The standard Avliich I have adopted, it is true, 
juay be considered arbitrary. It may be a trifle higher or a 
trifle lower than another Inspector might have used for a 
similar purpose; but, judging from the number of certificate 
augmentations in my district, tlie number of i)aid pupil-teachers, 
and of successful candidates for Queen's scholarships, I have no 
reason to think that the standard of instruction prevalent in 
the counties of* Surrey, Kent, and Sussex jjiills at all below 
that Avhich on the same tests Avill be found to exist throughout 
the kingdom. The Table compi'i.ses a few inspections-—not moTB • 
than tw(dvc—which* tcipk place in Hampshire just before * * 

Christfiftis 1853, Avhen it was separated from my district. 

They are too few to affect the general estimate of the south¬ 
eastern coYifies in any appreciable degree; and the compara¬ 
tive estimates they do not affect at all. 



TaSulated StIatement relating to 173 Schools (under separate Teachers) inspected by Her Majesty’s Inspector 

Rev. W. II. Ilrookfielu, in Year ended 31 August 1854. 
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For the purpo.se of indicating the character of tlie schools to ocncraiciia- 
wliieh the ])roceding Table relates, I have availed myself of tSxiseschools 
terms found convenient in examination papers, as representing 
six gradations of niei'it. By tJie middle term “ Fair," I under’- 
stand a school of average ci-editahle kind, hut with nothing to 
boast of. In such a scliool,—say <d’ seventy-five children,—a 
first class of fifteen in number (average age twelve) would i-ead 
a page of natural histoiy,—about an elephant, tin* cotton tree, 
or a crocodile,—with tolerable fluency and intelligence, and 
■v^ith scaiVely a, mistake ; they Avduld answer collateral (questions 
upon it, not well, but not jrreposterously ill; they would have 
a general knowledge of the distribution* aiyi conventional divi¬ 
sions of land and water over the surface of the globe ; most of 
them would name the counties on an unlettered map of England, 
and the kingdoms on one of Europe ; they would work a sum 
in compound additi<m—two third.s of them without mistake; 
they woxdd write out a short account of any object men¬ 
tioned to them which they had .seen or read about,—an animal, 
a tree, a flower,—intelligibly, and not without thought and 
observation, but with ti ifling errors of grammar and of spelling; 
they would have .a ])retty fair knowledge of the leading inci¬ 
dents of the Book of Gcne.sis and of the Gospels, but with very 
imperfect notions as to thmr order of time ; they woifld repeat 
the Church Catechism w(,th verbal accuracy, but with very 
flint apprehension of its meaning ; they Avould be able to repeat 
a few (but in my own ex|)ericnce, very few) texts of Sci’ipture, 
and those chiefly of prophetic or doctrinal application ;—for 
which, with mmfl'ected deference tow bettei* judgments, I 
should be glad to .se(! substituted (if there be not time for both), 
and Cd/iionshi sulistituted, the preceptive, the warning, the 
consolatory'. For the general purposes of edifying the'churcli 
at huge, 1 should be far from daring to say that one fragment 
of an ins[>ired whole is more or less important than another; 
but, foi' littli! children, twelve y ears old, and those the children 
of the labouring poor,—if, of sutJi ,texts as “ There be three 
that be;;r record, &c.,'’ and such as “ Como unto me all y’C that 
labour, yc.,” ou “ )Siifler little children, &c.,” there be really 
tijiH^ ;ind Opjiortunlty to learn only’ very^ few,—I shoidd ventiu’e 
to suggest a ])refei’ence for those of the latter class. In suc1>a , 
school as I have been adverting to,—marked “Fair,"'—the . 

rcmaiiiinj^ four or five cl^tsscs would .show attainment ju’opor- 
tionahly* graduated fritm th.at which I have represented as 
usually belonging to the first. With re.spect to aci;uiroment, 
boys arc ocdinarily^ a little in .advance of girls, because they 
have more Vine for it. The gii'ls compen.‘-:ate by a somewhat 
livelier intelligence, by prettier reading, by better discipline, 
and by needlework, on Avhich two filths of their time are spent. 



Schools 
niarkotl 
“ excellent.’ 
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In a school of tlie same size, marked “ Excellent,” I .should 
find a clas.s of the same number (fifteen), but jun-haps a little 
older (tAvelve and a half or tlurteen\ wlio would fill a .slat^j 
AV'ith an extemporaneous account of flax, oi’ sugar, or a river, 
or a breweiy, or a Hour mill, or a zoological garden, showing 
good observation, memorv, retlection, faultless s|)elling, rarely 
deficient grammar, and writing* that might awakiui, not the 
envy, but -the approbation of a Covermuent department ; 
their reading would be perfectly lluent and articulate, .and 
usually very pleasing,—that of the girls lymarkably so. Pt'i'- 
haps the latter may po.sscss a more delicate organization, both 
for the apprehension and the reproduction of sounds. Easy 
fractions and decimals with boys, and, avith girls, easy rule of 
three, would be worked without a blundcu’. A general ac- 
qu.aintaneo with the .surface of the eartii, its pco])lo and pro¬ 
ductions, would close up into one more particular of Euro])e, 
and still more detailed and accurate of Great Eritaiu. Co- 
ordinately with all knowle<lge of facts <an<l detail, i should find 
coherency and reflection cultivated. Nor would the refinements 
of instruction be wanting. A little singing and a little drawing, 
where nature had furnished air ajititude for such acooniplish- 
ments, would be cultivated according to time and opjiortunity. 
Throughout the school thcuc woulil be coinniitted to lueniory 
a few pretty hymns and .select pieces of secular poetry, inlajited 
to the capacity of the learner. The clergyman would have 
taken care that there should be, not perhaps a minute, but, 
a competent and intelligent acquaintame with Ohl and New 
Testament history. Tlu; tii'st class, as liere re]iresented, is only 
a type of the re.st in their .several degrees. Whatever is taught 
throughout the scIkjoI is well taught, and judieiou.sly gradu¬ 
ated to each class, accoi-ding to its nuarsure, down to the little 
inarticulate learners of the alphabet; unlirss, indei'd, the infant 
school relieve the upper one of these interesting embarrass¬ 
ments, With the managers, of wiioin the clergyman is most 
frequently the sole representative, the bodily h.e.alth and comfort 
of the children hav'e been no secondary consideration ; conqilete 
warmth and ventilation have been secui'cal ; well-))ro])ortioncd 
desks and forms have been so adjusted as neither to cram]) nor 
»crowd the little discijiles; the walls are covered with jiicturcs, 
with illustration.s, .and with colours which can make even ma})S 
attractive; the room is filled with healthy, i’r;ink,'and ha])])y 
faces; and the discipline, which for occasional ])nrpo.scs can be 
almost legimentally exact, is habitually unrcstr.ained, cheerful. 


* This commtndalion applies, however, only to upon siaUs. On cheap 

woolly paper, and with cheap steel pens, v, Inch uii^ht as properly be called needles, 
the penmanship is of course indift’ereut. 
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and quiet;—easy and free, without being free-and-easy. Sup¬ 
posing such a school to turn out annually twenty-five children, 
jyid that ®nly one third of them should have attained such 
instruction as is here described, the remaining two thirds being 
such as might be found respectively in the second and third 
classes of the school and supposing them all transferred to 
menial and mechanical occupations, will they not fill those 
oc(!U]>atjons more ably, more pleasantly to themselves and their 
emjjloyers, m»i-o contentedly and in better heart, for having had 
b(?th theii*‘minds and bodies kej)t in vigorous health ? Do not 
commo)i sense, reflection and intelligence connect themselves 
with ‘the jnost vulgar and ignoble task of life,—if anytliing 
appointed by the “Great Taskmaster” cor»!d be ignoble? and, 
sliould opportunity suggest that Providence designs for any 
amongst tliem a lot somewhat less obscure and depressed, will 
tliey not have l^een fitted to rise to such an opening, and to fill 
it honourably and with advantage to mankind ? Would it 
not have been selfish, cruel, and unjust to withhold from them 
sucli cultivation as a well-conducted school supplies ? and, even 
if sordiil apjn-cliensions about setting the menial class above 
their work should interpose to hinder the bettering of their 
condition, need wo fear that the crimes, the follies, the mis¬ 
fortunes of mankind, the ifreclaimable stu])idity of some and 
the inevitable inequality yf all, will ever leave us without 
abundance of fellow-creatures who can only be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the rest 1 


The other gradations marked upon my Table—“ good,” 

“ modiu-atc,” “ impeuTeet,”—will be easily infewed ; but there “ Kood,” 
is one which neither inference nor imagination can go low or''‘’htv[)cr’ 
enough to a])preciate;—I mean tliat which comes under the 
term “bad.” I liave affixed to it “zero,” as indicating its schools.; 
relatives numerical value compared witli the average 30 ; but 
it is in truth far worse than nothing. It is absorbing into its 
cold, ill-ventilated, and unfurnished room, and into its still 
cokk'r and more barren charities, a crowd of boys v:lto tvov.ld 
oth'crvnsa have, found anoiher and an efficient school. Here 
they learn notliiug but what idle boys are prone to teach one 
another,—liothiug very edifying it may be gue.ssed. Their 
only books are a few torn Testaments, which th<;y learn to reail. 
with jirecisely the same amount of intelligence as if they were 
attemptinif to I'cad the Gi-eek language in English character. 

They liaiAi no more ideanvhether Jerusalem was in Palestine, or 
Palestine in Jerusalem, than they have of the inside of the 
moon ; or M^hether the event from which all Christian'time is 
reckoned oamrred before or since the Battle of Waterloo. 

Very few indeed of them can work the humblest multiplication 
sum correctly. Their writing, if legible, is rendered unintelli¬ 
gible by the spelling. While their nunds are thus left utterly 
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uncultivated, their morals can be deriving no advantage Iroin 
their communion with each other about their street experieiua*. 
The\- are perpetually engaged in eluding and elK-ating tlje 
master; and 1 must say that the master,—and not he alone, 
—may take to himself whatever comfort is impli('d in a-seventy 
times seven-fold retaliation. How utterly repulsive to every 
one of these boys in after-life must lie any pei-.son, place, or 
thing, that reminds him of a school! And it. on being released 
from the mere irksomeness of .such undisciplined* restraints, he 
should, through the Divine pity and protection, be« proser\red * 
from tlie ([uagmire that is ever gaping on such wa 3 darers, will 
any portion of Ids thanks be owing to a .scbeme (for I cannot 
dignity it as an institution) vvhich, under the name of a school, 
has inveigled him within its walls by false pretences of 
instruction ; and, while it accepted his weekl^^ pittance, or 
expended the bequests of ancient piety on his behalf, has wasted 
for ever the earliest, the best, perhaps the oidy opportunity of 
teaching him one useful salutary thing ? It might perhaps be 
gues.sed that such a .school as this was only tube found in some 
primitive and -secluded hamlet, remote tfom the clatter of a 
railroad, and to which a newspajior never jienetrated. The con¬ 
jecture would be far from correct. Thanks to the clergy there 
is no nook in the land so sequc-stefed but they are zealous to 
link it with the centres of liglit, apd knowdedge, and advance¬ 
ment. The schools of which 1 .speak arc to be found in a city,* 
of near three million -souls, which boasts herself the queen of 
civilization ; within a stom/.s throw of every warning, and of 
every incentive to educational e.vcrtion ; <'f the .s^mdiols of 
religion, and ostentations of bcuelicencc ; the thriving I'actory ; 
the grim prison ; the jirosperous street of sho]is; the sipiailid 
alley, festering in misery and vice; the cliurch ; tlu; jivinting 
office; the electric telegraph; and walls jilastcred with an¬ 
nouncements of charitable dinners;—within a stone's throw, 
too, of other schools which at once oifer to them the bemdit of 
example, and force iqipn them the, disad\ ani age of contrast ; 
such schools as might help them to see both what they are, 
and what they might be ; such schools as are.really doing their 
ajqiointed work ; as are truly training children in thcii' due 
c.murture and admonition, an honour to their teachers, evidences 
of pastoral fidelity^ and a ble.ssing to the land. 

There is indeed something nioiv; than consolation in the 
schools thought that these last-mentioned commendable anil efficient 
inspctted. institutions so far out number tho.se of which, after long 

--- ^ -- 

* I must not he supposed to refer to I.ondon proper, or to aiiy portion of it of 
■which I have no official knowledge. I refer to the metropolis as eonij>risinfr the 
suburbs, of which an enormous portion, witli a population of more titan half a 
muUon, lies within my district. 
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silence, I have thought it right to speak. It will be observed 
with satisfaction that, out of 173 inspections of all kinds 
(casual and regular), while 7 schools (indeed of separate 
institutions only 4) are pronounced bad, 5 imperfect, and 
28 but moderate, no fewer than. G5 are recorded as exhi¬ 
biting fair and average eiliciency, and a still larger number 
(68j arc; found to range aliove that line. Separating, how¬ 
ever tlie schools in receijct of annual grants (for pupil-teachers 
and augmentation of sahuy),—those schools, in short, which 
•cooperate,with the spirit of the Minutes of Council, and 
which are annually inspected,— the numbers appear in a very 
much’more favourable ratio. Out of* 12G such schools, I 
find 1 only that approaches the most un’^ivomable verdict; 

9 that, wifhout being much to be com})laiued of, are but mode¬ 
rate ; 50 of fair and average efficiency; 52 decidedly good ; 
and 14 excellent. I have'no reason to doubt that my own 173 
cases present a fair and not too i'avourable sample of the whole 
South-eastern district. My colleague, the Rev. R. L. Koe, has 
visited 298 schools. Taking the total of in.spections, casual and 
regular, at 171, it would follow that about 180 of them are of 
fair efficiency; 185 decidedly good ; and lOG somewhat below 
the standard. These 471 .schools h.ive an .average of 77 cliildren 
in actual attendance iji each? Eliminating the cases of simple 
insjjection, and confining tlie calculation to those which lU'e 
co-operating with the Committee of Council, the result would 
be very much more favourable to the beneficial wmrkiug of your 
Lord.shij)s' Minute.s. 

Ado[)ting SO .as a convenient'number, to repsesent p(«-, or Compara^ 
fair efiicieiicy, I beg leave to invito .attention to the last column at which 
in my Table, in wdiich is stated the averaye value, relatively to appredS. 
that medium, of schools Yarjou.sly circumstanced; iioting oidy 
here that, calculati'd with relation to that medium number fSO), 
schools not co-operating with the Minutes rate, On an average, 
as 15, while tho.se receiving .annual grants average 35 ; and 
those under certificated masters, 391. The former number (15 
bcloAV par) indicates the kind of school of which the large ma¬ 
jority consisted ip my district, wdien I fir.st entered upon it.s 
duties, seven yc.ar8 ago. It indicates now a small and rapidly 
decreasing minority. The latter number (35, or 5 above par)b, 
represents what most of those then inspected for the fir.st time 
have since l»ecome ; am? what three fourths of the 500 schools 
actually i^Rspccted in my district arc at the iiresent time. That 
this majority is rapidly lising, both in uumlier and in character, 

I record no less confidence than satisfaction. 

It will not'^seem inappropriate to this part of my subject if Bishop of 
I here venture to express the gratitude Avhieh I feel (in common, tOTV‘'cou. 
doubtless, Avith the parochial clergy of the diocese) towards the ” 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, for the lucid and elaborate “ Con- 
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spectus ” of his diocese which a}>peared last autumn. The 
importance of that recortl, with reference to educational statistics, 
is only exceeded by its moral value, as showing the intimate 
acquaintance of its author with the wants and the pi'ovisidns 
of his charge. 

Eiicoui-nw I have no doubt that progress will be imudi promoted by the 

pr-utir.'i encouragement to actual teaching and school keeping which will 

teadiin"'! atfordcil in the working of the Minute for revising certifi¬ 
cates of merit once in fi\ e years, accoi-diug to thi^ annual verdicts 
recorded on those documents by Iho- Majesty’s InJ^)ectois ,» u.s* 
also by making the lirst classification of certificate, as regards 
its pecuniary advantage, depemleut u[)ou the •ability 

as a teacher e.xhifiiteil and imported in the first two y(;ars 
immediately ensuing on the acquisition of a proviSionary cer¬ 
tificate. I am sure, also, that the eueiuuagement now afforded 
to a second year’s training in the normal scliools is a measure 
of incalculable advantage, the rather as I infer from M r. Moseley’s 
letter (2 i\Iay ffia 1) that the second year is to be devoted to 
perfecting the student in subjects which have bccai treated 
during the previous year, more than to jnultijdyijig tlie subjects, 
and enlarging th.e surface of attainment. 1 wish, liowever, 
that a place coidd have been found somewhat earlier than in 
the third year (a year which I apprehend few' normal stu(,lcnt.s 
will attain) for the special promotion of what is now universally 
understood by the term ‘‘ common things.” That students will 
be overtrained in two years for a proti'.ssion which re((uires .so 
copious .an equipment in general knowledge and adroitness as 
that of schoel-teachiiig, I have not the smallest appreluoision. 
But that in .such training the element of exact stdence may not 
obtain an undue preponderance, or lieeome too much insulated 
from practi(tal and coiiiinon things, 1 am by no means so con¬ 
fident. 

Knowird.;.- reviewing lately sonn; examination ])apers in English 

thiiipT’’"'”'' flii^tory, I came upon the following pas.sage :—“ The literary 
proj)ensities and intelle(d.ual superiority of Alfred were in 
nothing more conclusively evinced than in this circumstance, 
namely, that, while residing as a common jieasant in the hut 
of a poor herdsman, he was found to bo utterly incompetent 
ji.to the humblest <lutie.s of domestic life —alluding, of course, 
to tho.se unlucky cakes. The exandnation jiapers returned by 
candidates are usually now-a-day.‘; so remarkably good that 
it is very rarely indeed that anything ludicrously otherwise 
can be extracted from them. Indeed, whether the above was 
written in simjdicity or as a quiet sarcasm, 1 can .scarcely tell. 
At all events, intentionally or not, the words aife (as it seems 
to me) significant and avortli recording. They embody a ini.s- 
take prevalent not only amongst the adversaries of progress, 
but—what is more unfortunate—prevalent also amongst persons 
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of learned professions, namely, that science stands aloof from 
“ common things.” Of course it is not so with the wiser sort, 
n»r with the truly learned. ,But pedantry is no novelty; and 
knowledge lias still a tendency to make its cruder and more 
shallow votaries disdain those vulgar things of every day into • 
which the nobler sons of wisdom look so lieedfully. In these 
days a great many people are thinking that* “ the humblest 
duties of domestic life ” are not made sufficiently rrominent in 
^our elementary teaching. I trust that they mistake ; and I trust 
that I shaSl be permitted to avail myself of ^ch legitimate 
opportunities as may present themselves to discourage that 
mistake and to remind my professional ‘friends of the South¬ 
eastern diijtrict that Alfred, whose memory, as the teacher’s 
friend, they should regard with special veneration, would have 
been the last man, notwithstanding that disaster of the cakes, 
to advocate a disconnection between uncommon lore and 
“ common things.” It may, perhaps, be fair to counterpoise 
the above quotation from an examination paper by another 
(occurring in the same seri(?s) of a totally dillerent purport, 
and whicli, though not historically correct, is not without a 
glimpse of moral truth. It is tliis :—“ To that best of monarcbs 
(Alfred) wc arc indebted for tlie first introduction of baths and 
washhouses.” 

I ventured, upon my cavu responsibility, last Easter to 
devote a day at Soutliampton to the examination of male 
candidates for the prizes amounting to 70?., so liberally offered 
by Lord Ashburton for promoting the knowledge of common 
things. At the same time a similar examination was held by 
my colleague, the Rev. W. P. Warburton, at Salisbury, for female 
candidates. I had been fortunate enough to secure the valuable 
assistance of the Dean of Hereford in furnishing the p'apers. 

The schemo. excited, and continues to excite, extensive interest. 

Tlie result of the examination was very satisiactory to Lord 
Ashburton—to the De.an of Hereford—to the competitors (I 
believe)—and to myself I sb.all giVe»it, with permission, in 
an Appendix.* I believe the experiment is to be renewed. 

I wish to conclude this rej)ort by expressing my conviction OmonUpro. 
that the cause of elementary instruction has made steady, fiisiM-cteU 
increasing, and very satisfactory progress in the South-easterfiT’’®''””^’ 
district. I^o not meai»that any fresh and startling phenomena * 
h.ave developed themselves year by year. I do not mean to say 
that the good Schools of three years ago have become twice as 
good as tjfej^were six years ago ; that would not be true." • Even 
the good scuools, however, haVe im])rovcd in discipline-—in 
methods—in^.ittainment—inintiucnce upon their neighbourhood 
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Gcograph 


Grammar. 


—but not in the same ratio as in tlie first three or four years 
of the operation of the Miuutt's of 18fG. So rapid an advance 
could scarcely be expected. Their population of scholars h^is 
changed perhap.s three times since I first visited them. Under 
the best instruction, therefore, a school of this class will reach 
its limit for the present, or at least a limit beyond which, in 
the present ordei' of things, it cannot proceed very far. What I 
mean then^s not that such individual schools liave largely and 
visibly and palpably advanced year by year, but that the number 
of such .schools has very greatly increased ; that themundicr* of 
bad 07ies has very greatly diminished; that there are more fair 
schools than moderate ; nrorc decidedly good than only fair; 
and that there are an incre:ising number excellent, which I 
hope may ere long out-number all inferior designations. I find 
in all the cardinal subjects of insti'uction much improvement. 
Reading, penmairship, arithmetic, geography, Scripture, necdle- 
woi’k—in all these there has been great progress. 

There is no department of instruction in the (.'haracter of 
which I have deserved gnjater improvement than in geography. 
iVs it used to be taught—a mere verbal enumeration of countries 
north and countries south, of long rivers and rivers not quite so 
long, of boroughs that retxirned two members and bdrougfts 
that returned but one—withmit tile slightest att(‘ntion to co¬ 
herency, or the relation of such suljjccts to each other, I do not 
think that geography was of any mojv u.sc in schools than that 
sort of Scriptural instruction which taught little i7io)’e than how 
many chapters there were in Genesis, and how many verses in 
each chapter.But jn this there has been a very marked 
amendment. And that geography should now have become .so 
much more interesting and practical than it used to be,—that 
it should have been brought into connexion with animal and 
vegetable nature, with eoinmercial relations, and with the his¬ 
tory of man,—that it should have expanded into something 
better tlian sterile^ map-making and mere topograjihy, —may 
fairly be traced in part^ to the excellent books of Mr. Edward 
Hughes, which, if not much used in .schools for class purpo.ses, 
are at least familiar as text-books to thcii" teachers. 

In three subjects only I do not see much advailce, namely 
J^ngli.sh grammar, Engli.sh history, and the Cliurch Catechism. 
Grammar perliaps I should hardly except, if judging by the 
children's practical exhibition of it. .• In writing aftd speaking 
grammatically they certainly do improve—which is p?fliaps tlie 
main object to be realized ; I)ut in answering questions almut 
its rules I do not see 7nueh i7nj)rove7nent. I flor'lmt know, 
indeed, that my anxiety to see it lias amo77nted th(! painful. 
Finding that the better instructed children acquire its piinci- 
ples unconsciously by reading and writing under tlie correction 
of their teachers. I have not thouaht it needful to tiernlex them 
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mucli about tbo abstract rules and theory of a science which is 
so little fixed. 

With reference to a cognate svibject, I wish I could see 
Mr. Trench’.s two little volumes—upon “ Word.s” and “English, 

Pa.st and Present ”—in the hands of every student and advanced • 

pu]>il-teacher. The former, indeed, was written and first 

addressed expressly to the students of a train hig school. I do 
not take upon me to say that they should occupy Ijie place of 
books on gra^nmar ; but I think that they would bo very 
>us«ful reat^jag as supplementary to such treatises, and would, 

I suspect, be read much oftener, and with more apprecia¬ 
tion, than any grannnar which it has#been my fortiine to 
encounter. They are exceedingly interestirj§—no le.ss instruc¬ 
tive—and ’leave upon the mind much besides philology. They 
are short (at least the reader does not wish them shorter) ; and 
ai-e the best practical refutation, with which I am acquainted, 
of the popular assumption that language is a bari’en and 
repulsive study. 

I ought also to except English history from the subjects in 
which 1 have witnes.scd any .signal pi'ogress in our schooLs. I 
am not si)caking of pupil-teachers, but of ordinary scholars. 

They certainly do not, in my experience, exhibit that improve¬ 
ment in this intere.sting, i«id I should thiidc advantageous, 
branch of reading which its nature would lead one to expect. 

I can attribute this only to Ihe circumstance that the size and 
cost of most “English Historie.s” of any merit, with which 1 am 
ac([uainted, place them entirely beyond the reach of school . 
classes, to whonr the only accessible acquaintance with the 
subject is to be found in the fragments intex’spersed in the 
Irish and other lesson books, which are not usually read conse¬ 
cutively, and are not of a character to awaken the curiosity 
and interest of the children. I have long felt that a short 
history of England, not tedious, nor unjust, nor dear, nor dull, 
was a great desideratum. There are some very instructive 
longer ojies; but a work of 500 pages is too long, and at 5s. 
too expensive, for class purposes. What'is wanted i.s something 
brief and cheap, which should be also candid and amusing. 

I chanced a few day.s ago, at a railway stall, to pick one up 
recently ])ublished, which seemed 'to me the nearest approxi-w 
mation to this that I had met with. It Ls not, I think, above 
the apprehoii.sion of a ’^ell^iiistructed first class. It is enter¬ 
taining, A^^hout conqxroniise of fidelity, and humourous, where 
humour is suitable, without a scoff. It is sketchy, as its title 
indicatos,’*im^ the outlines are very judiciously adjusted. * The 
stylo is graphic, eloquent, unaffected, occasionally rising into 
poedry ; and tnc book is thoroughly free from cant. It is'called 
“ Landmarks of English History,’’ by the Rev. James White, of 
Bonchurcli. It is a i2mo. of 200 pages, published by Routledge, 
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and the cost is eighteen pence. Of larger and more detailed 
histories, and yet not too large nor inaccessibly expensive, the 
best which I have seen is that by the Rev. Thomas Milner, 
published by the Religious Tract Society. It is a 12mo. of 800 
' pages, and the price is 5s. The matter is copious, well selected, 
and authentic; the manner clear, candid, and impressive. It 
seems to me to be a good book; and, together with the one 
before mentioned (for they do not supersede each other), well 
adapted for the use of students such as are here (jontemplated. 
Church With regard to what appears to me the scanty :|ind (so far 
a«cusm. ag j Qijggpyg) unprogressive intelligence of the Church Cate¬ 
chism, on which so much time is spent, and of wliich the verbal 
repetition is the most extensive of all school attainments, the 
subject is too i7nportant for me to feel justified in lengthening 
this report by mere conjectures as to what may be the cause 
of a phenomenon for the existence of which I can appeal, at 
present, only to my own unsupported observation. Hapjjily this 
deficiency by no means extends to Scripture. And in all other 
particulars, excepting as already stated, the improvement in 
the schools is undeniable, in kind, and in extent, and in j)rac- 
Conciusion. bearing. 

By the time that this report is printed, one half of the 
inspected teachers in my district will bear certificates; and 
there are 600 apprentices. Of this latter body I have often 
taken occasion to speak in terms of high commendation. They 
are scrupulously chosen; they are carefully taught, and vigilantly 
trained; and might be expected to be what, happily, they gene¬ 
rally, almost always, are. Nor will any words that I can use 
express too cordially my personal esteem for the teachers 
themselves, and my grateful appreciation of their Labours. I 
could have no greater satisfaction than to see how much tlie 
irksomeness cf their employment is diminished, its facilities 
increased, its success more manifest, its rewards more palpable, 
and their own social position and domestic comfort more com- 
inensiu-ate with their con,scientious exemplary toil. Nor do I 
forget to whom we are indebted for the introduction of these 
estimable persons to their several spheres of ^lut^a The clergy 
hold the keys of their parishes; but with anything like 
-obstruction from that quarter my acquaintance has never 
. at any time been otherwise than inappreciably small. I now 

experience from them pothing but welcome, furtlierance, and 
co-operation ; and I beg permission^ here to render. = to them 
once more my cordial thanks. 

I have the honor to be, &c. ‘ 


To the Right Honorable 

The horde of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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APPENDIX A. 

SuMM-VKiKS OF Tabui.atkd Reports, for 1853 - 4 , on Schools 
, INSPECTED ur Rev. W. H. Brookfield and Rev. R. L. Koe. 

SUMMARY A. 
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• 'rho amount of accommodation in squaro feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who ean«l)o properly ai’connnodjited. Calculations‘of area in school-rooms as 
comiiared with the average attendance of scholai*s, should be made upon this l^is. * 
t At the date of closing this n*turn. 

X These pcr-ccntages are confined to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include infhnts. 
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SUMMARY B. 

Aggregate Annual Incoiius as stated by Manag<*rs, of 250 of the Schools 
onuiucTated in Summary A. 
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From j 
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Contributions. | 

ScliooJ-pcncc. j 

other Sources. 
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£ s. d. 
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£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 
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Aggregate Annual Expendituri', as statt'd by !^^anagers, of 25 
of the Schools enumerated in Summary A. 


Salaries. and Apparatus. ^Miseellaneous. 
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APPENDIX B. 


ASHBURTON PlilZKS, 1851. 

S <; n o o I, M A STr, k s . 

Mornixc. 

('ITiree Honrs all..wed for tins Pa|)er. ) 

Two Question’s to he answered out of each Sectifui, ;>.nd otliers as time may 

permit. 

Section 1. 

1. Define the following words and phrases, and illn.strate your meaning 
by their usaoe in mattefs of social lil'e : — skill—industry—economy and fore¬ 
thought—wealth—money—value—])ricc—lahoureis and employers of lahc.ur 
—capital and capitalist. . 

‘2. What is the usual consc cpunce of an abundant or deficient harvest U]ion 
the price of food ? and ujiontthe wages of lalionr? 

3. What is nitunt hy division of labour '.’ and show the im]iortancc of this 
n advancing the wealth and welbl>ing of a nation. . 

4. W’hat are the jirinciiial con;#itions of industiial succeSs among the 
ahouring classc.-i, and what kind' <jf training in early life is most likely to 

*^etwl to it ? 

5. What are. the necessary cjualities* of the fuod of a pc-oplc, in order that 
the supply may be permanent? and how «lo mods for man^nd beast vary 

_ in this respect ? « ‘ 

6. What metals are the most usefid ? Me ntion the particular properties 

whichjTiake them so; and give the outline of a lesson on lead, and 

its uses, from the state of ore up to *«knife-blade or sheet-leafli 

Section 2. * 

1. Point out the different ways in which the air in a dwelling-room is 
rendered impure, and the best way of ventilating the room. 
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2. What are Ihe best materials for buildinjr a cottage; the necessary con¬ 
ditions of health vrith reference to the building; and which is preferable, a 
slated or thatched roof, and why ? 

* .'5. What vegetables are usually cultivated in a garden ? Which do you 

consider the most nutritious? and why? What rotation of crops would you 
recommend in a g;,rden of one rood in extent ? 

•1. What is the dilference l)ctwccu ];orr.s and retentive soils, and how 
would you treat them ? I'i,'. plain the principle on whiCh soils pulverize after 

frost, and the advantages of this. 

5. Kxplain wdiat is meant by a pro|)er rotation of crops—b;f exhausting and 
non .( xhaustinff jdants. I low would you ascertain wdiat substances plants 
tlraw fron*T:he soil? anil, having done this, how would you manure the land? 

Section .'f. 

1. What are the cssentii l properties of matter? ..Define and explain som.e 
of them. 

2. Kvprain what is meant by the attractions of cohesion and gravitation, 
and exem|ilify by giving instances of each. 

(live New ton’s three laws of motion, and illustrate the last by e.xperiment. 

I. What is meant by centripetal and centrifugal forces? and show how in 
different lalitude.s the weight of bodies is affected by the latter. 

r>. A body let fall from the to[) of a towi r is three seconds before it reaches 
the ground; how' far did it fall in each second? and what was the height of 
the tower? If the action of gravity ceased at this point, how far would it 
fall in the next three sccomis ? 

Section f. 

1. To w hich of the mechanical powers do the following implements belong: 
—a spade and fork in digging-^the plough—the saw'—the axe—a pair of 
scissors — a pump handle the screw? (live your reasons in each case. 

2. Kxplain the principle of a fiair of scales, and of a common steel-yard. 

If. Kxplain the principle of the wheel and a.xle, and show how it is applied 

in raising up w'ater iVom a well. 

■1. Show the use of the jilumb-line. the sguare, and the spirit-level to the 
bricklayer and carpenter. • 


SCHOOLM.VSTKKS. 

At TKltNOON. 

Section 1. . 

1. What hre the principal boiKS of the human skeleton? How are they 
kept together at the joints; and of what suh.stance are thc-y composed? 

2. Kxplain the consinutioii of the spine, or of the hand, and the me¬ 
chanical contrivances I'or the dilftrcnt m«\ cmeuts which they are intended 
to ],crform. 

If. llow' would you juilge of the lumits and food of animals from their 
jaws and teeth ? inustrate your answ'ifrhy c.xamples. 

4. \\’hat are musclc.s and tendons, a^d their uses in the animal frame? 

.\nd, in the movement of one bone against another in the joints, how iait 
they .are not worn away ? ^ 

5. What is the cause ofm defect in r ision in w hat are called short-sighted 
and long^ghtcd persons, and what kind of glasses are required to correct it 
in each? What are the jiurposes of the eyelids and eyelashes? 

(). Point out any differences in the eyes and ears of animals which show 
adaptatiSridsi their respective wants. * 

^ Section 2. 

1. What is the difference bctw'ecn an artery and a vein, between arterial 
and venous blood; and why is the cutting or rupture of an artery more 
dangerous than a vein ? 


K K 
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2. Gi\-e your reasons fur thinkinji that exercise is necessary, and generally 
beneficial to all the animal functions. 

3. What is meant by respiration ? Kxplain how the chest exjiands and con¬ 
tracts in this process? And in what does the air breathed out from the lungs 
differ from common atmosj)here air? What experiment woidd show this''' 

4. Does the blood undergo any and what change in circulating through 
the body? And explain the functions of the heart, arteries, and veins, in this 
circulation. 

5. What are the properties of milk as a food, and the substances it contains ? 
Is it equally fijood at all periods of life ? 

(1. What analogy is there between the blood of animal-i, and the sap of 
vegetables? In each case mention as many substances as you can for 
forming which they must contain the materials? 

k Section .3. 

1. What are the eo'nstitucnt jiarts of the atniosjiherc ? How are they 
combined, and in what way arc they sid)scr\ icnt to the wants of animal ami 
\ cgetable life ? 

2. What is meant by the spccifii; gravity of bodies; and under what con¬ 
ditions is water taken as the standard? How would you ascertain the 
specific gravity of substances heavier and lighter than water. 

3. Explain the ])rineiple and construction of the common barometer. W hen 
the mercury stands at 2S'7 inches, at what altitude wouhl the water .stand in 
a water barometer? 

4. Desci'ibe a common siu lion pump or .syjdiou; and explain the [irinciplc 
of its action. 

5. A vessel will float on water whose sptcific gravity is 1, with a burden of 
200 tons; what weight of cargo would it carry if floatetl on sea-water whose 
specific gravity is 1 ' 0.3.1—or on mercury ? 

Sect ion }„ 

1. What is meant by the term.s “warm” and “cold and why do not ail 
substances of the same tempia'.Uurc feel lapially so when touched ? 

2. What is the general effect which heat has vqxm matter; and what are 
the different ways in which solid anddluid bodies are heated ? 

3. What are tlie j)hen(nr.ena attending the melting of ice, and heating th- 
water till it boils away in steam ? 

4. Exj)lain how dew is formed, and its effects on vegetable life. Why docs 
it not fall equally on gra.ss and gravel ' 

5. What is meant by the numl)er of inches of rain which fall during the 
year at any particidar ])lace; and how is this asc(;rtained 

(i. What is meant by the solvent jHJwers of water ? Enumerate the sub¬ 
stances you know to be solvent in it. Ilowdoe.s it affect the growth of 
plants and animals ? 


Sc no<) ^.MI S TIIr.ss v. s. 

Session 1 . 

1. 1 )efine the following words:—skil,l—indu.stry—economy and forethought 

—wealth—money—and illustrate your answer \f/ their applica^um in matter.s 
of social life. ^ _ 

2. What are the jirineipal condition.s of "industrial success among the 

labouring classes, and what kind of training in early life is most likely to 
lead to'it? . 

.3. What are the advantages of paying ready money in your dealings, and 
the disadvantages of the contrary practice? * 

4. What are the advantages of clothing clubs for the labouring classes, 
and how ought they to be conducted ? 
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Section 2. 

1. What are the necessary condititins of a cottajre, in order that it may be 
liealthy and cornfortalile ? W'hat is the use of a fire-place in a bed-room ? 

• 2. Aleiition some of the various ways with which you are acquainted of 
jH-eserviiifr meat or vcfretables, so as to lay them up in store for future use. 

.'1. Of the modes of cookirifr animal food—roastinff, boiling, stewing— 
which do 3 'ou consider the most economical, and why? 

4. What are the nutritive pro])crties of milk ? E.xplain the i)rocesses of 
making butter and cheese, and the way in which they must be treated in 
order to make them keej). • 

i). What do j^)u consider a proper and economical diet table, for a week, 
fot a familji‘consisting of a man. Ins vile, and four children, earnings 12s. 
a-week ? 

, Section ',i. ^ 

1. What is the dilicrcnce between an artery and»a vein—between arterial 

and venous blood'*—and why is the cutting or rupture of an artery more 
dangerous tlian a vein ? ^ 

2. Docs file blood undergo any and what change in circulating through 
tlu' boody 't And e,\i)lain thq functions of the heart, arteries, and veins in 
llie circulation. 

d. What are muscles, tendons, and nerves, and their uses in the animal 
frame ? 

4. 1 low would you treat a scald or a burn ? 

5. (live, your reason for thinking that exercise is necessarj' and generally 
benelieial for health. 

(i. What an; the advantages of cleaning the teeth daily ? And what are 
the disadi’antages of lo.sing them or of their decaying in early life? 


ScUOO l.MIsrUKSSKS. 

-Vktkun'oon'. 

Section 1 . 

1. Draw out a series of lessons on domestic aconomy, “such as you think 
wmdd prove useful to the elder girls of your school, and describe one lesson 
in the way in which you judge necessary to impart it. 

2. In what respect do you perceive tlie homes of your scholars to be defi- 
(lent, and the teaching of your school to act as a remedy? 

.'i. Describe", the manner in which you eondu't*the needle-work of your 
school. \\ liat distinction do you inakc between the u.seful and the fancy 
work which the clhldren do? 

4. (live an outline of a lesson on .soaj), and its ns('s. 

.5. (ii\ e your rea.sons (if any) for regarTlin>( a ixqiular knowledge of the 
atmosphere, water, heat, ga.ses, animal economy, &e., as not iinsuited to 
girls. . ‘ 

• Seciio}(2. 

1. What is meant by “ hard and .sojjt ” water? AVhat is the cause of it? 
And what are the ett'ects of hard waxA in cooking and washing? 

2. Whatliindof substanefts are removed by filtering and by boiling water? 
K.xplain tl|n process in both cases. 

.'i. Whjrdo woollen things Shrink when washed ? 

4. Wl^at are the advantages of woollen eotton things, as clothing for the 
labouring eUteges, over linen ? And wli^^ is (;otton preferred in warm dimates? 

6. What is the best tea-pot to use, lihd why ? 
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Abjudication. 

Ashburton Prizes for instruction in Common Things 
'niough all the competitors’ papers, with scarcely an exception, are entitled ^ 
to innch commendation, yet, owing donhtless to the short interval Tor pre- 
jiaration which elapsed lietwccn the first proposal of these prizes and the 
examination tor them, no set of an.swcrs has tliis year <piite reached the 
standard which had been fixed for the first-class (jri/.es, and from which it 
is not thought expedient to depart. For the second class, however, the 
standard has been exceeded in a rcmarkal>ly creditable manner by more than 
one competitor.” While for tlie first class, thcieforc, no award is made, two 
additional jirizes of the second rank (//• each), and for sclioobhistres.ses three 
(,">/. each), have been ailjudgcd instead of the unawarded prizes. ' 

Schoohnasiers. 

Three jirize.s, of 7/, each, adjndgeil to; — 

Mr. I'i. (ioddard. King's Somborne. Hants. 
Mr. M’. I’ettit, Ilrown Candovcl, Hants. 
Mr. .T. Stcrndall, M ellow, Hants. 

One students’ prize, SI., divided (-4/. each) between :— 

Mr. A. O. ( larke. 


Kqual and named alphabetically 




Winchester Tr;tining School. 


Schoolmist res sc s . 

One prize, 71., to Mis.s Hurningham, t'holdcrton, M'ilts. 

Three prizes, 51. each, to : - - 

r Miss K. Cox, Stockbridge. Hant.s. 

Kcjual < Miss C!. Davy, Old .\lresford, Hants. 

L Miss I'i. Maton, Fordingbridge, Hants. 

Students’ prize, S/., divided (say elch) betweam ; 

r Mi.ss 11. J. Smith, "I 

K<pial ■( Mi.ss Fi. .S. S|)readbuiy, f- 
L Miss H. M'yatt, J 

The prizes may h'> taken in inoniy or books (with an inscrijition), or liotb. 
or indeed in any suitable form, at ihe pption of the ckiinia:it, w ho slioidd 
signify what wi)uld be most acceptable. 

(Signed on behalf of the exurnincis) \V. H. lluooKI'lKi.u. 


’d'alisbui'v Ti-aining .School. 
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General Itejxjrt, for the Year IS-H, hy Her Majesty’s Inspector 
• of Schools, the llev. W. J. Kennedy, M.A., &:c., on the 
Schools inspected in Ulc County of Lancaster, aaid in the 
Tsle of Man. 


Mv IjORDS, Preston, 10 January 1855. 

1 HAVE the honor to present my annual gefleral report 
• reijjceting^.tlie scliool.s visited hy myself and my colleague, 

Mr. Birlcy, in Lancashire and the Lsle of Man, during the 
year «onimencing oit tlic 1st of Septon^ber 1853, and ending 
on the 31st of Augu.st 1851'. •• 

llemarlfs relative to tlie princi])al circumstances connected 
with each school, and tables of the main statistical facts re¬ 
specting each school, are ^herewith subjoined as an Appendix. 

The few preliminary observation.s which I propose now to 
offer, will relate almost entirely to the general impresssions 
left on my mind by a review of all I have wdtnesscd .and 
heard during the course of the whole 3 'ear. Indeed it has 
alwaj^s apjjoared to me that in the present state of national 
education, one of the most useful parts of the Inspector’s la¬ 
bours might be, to recor<l* freely and candidly the general 
impr(!Ssions left on his mind; speaking rather as a commis¬ 
sioner giving the results of “his experience about some of the 
problems which vex the educatiouquestion, than as a inci’e in- 
\'estigator .and reporter of the details of each individual school. 

I cannot but think that the impression left on the mind of 
evmry thinking person who has been eftgaged *!ong and con¬ 
stantly in any business, even if he could not analyse tho.so 
impressions, are more to la; relied on than the results deduced 
from what are called “ statistics,” and which are almost always 
collected in a bare official way l\y persons not thoroughly' 
familiar and conversant with the business .about which they 
are ccdlecting “ statistics.” With reference to educational sta¬ 
tistics in particular, and the results •ommonly deduced from 
them, I never saw any yet whiclrhad not fatal flaws in them. 

Before uttering any com})laintl^* of the evils and shorteom- 
ings of our National schools, glad to be able to state, in N'liU.m'ai 

wliat I have probably said beM'e, and can confirm from th? 
expe.rience^of the pas4year, vfz., that the progress which is • 

being m.ije in the charaefer and (piality of National schools 
is very great. I h.ave been familiar with these schools from 
childhoVh,^nd for the last fif ecu years have been conversant 
about little else ; .and the advance made is undoubtedly large 
and gratilyiflg. It is mere justice also to add that this im- Especially 
provement has been going on in a greatly accelerated ratio cstabUsii- 
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mcntofth# since the establishment of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
S’coHiidf cation, and more particularly since the Minutes of Council of 

o«_Kduc«. 

Manjrdofi- Still in many particulars there are great evils and defects, 
MistT! especially in the internal condition of our schools, and in some 
matters improvement is at a stand-still, not to say at a dead¬ 
lock. 

ouruiti- At the root of all the shortcomings of our schools lies the 
"iiay hVh)c difficulty o^ getting the children to attend schoul at all, or if 
rianwand they coiue, to attend with regularity. Non-attentlanee and 
aucndancc irregular attemlanee may be called the ultimate dilHeulties, 
which will have to be\gra|)]>lcd with. 

Ourimmo- The iicxt mo.st itciious difficulty, and one which will havt; 
di'fflpuitvi!. to be dealt with be fore any further great j)rogress'is made, 
^u'quate” is tlie want of adccjuate and ])crniancnt funds for tlie annual 
and guiux'rt of scliools. This must ever, form the burden of niv 

lll’Tlt IIK'Orai’ ^ , • Til • • I 

lurMhcjis. ery till the want is supplied, liccaiise it is the one great and 
pressing want m hich meets me at every turn. 

This is true of the schools I have to ins]H-ct, which arc tlu^ 

■ most flourishing and the best in the district. If the teacher 
is inditterent, or the supply of books and apparatus insuflicient, 
or if the school-room is ill furnished or dirty, the excuse in 
most such cases is the scantine.ss 'of funds. This is an un¬ 
questionable fact, and the one which must ever take precedence 
of all others in my consideration till it is amended. There 
are .some schools which have ample supplies of every¬ 
thing, but they are cpiite the e.xceptions. And in a large pro¬ 
portion even of, these cases thd supplies are precarious ; they 
result from the liberality of the patron for the time being, or 
from the great efficiency and jiopularity of the teacher for 
the time being. This fact will be recognized at once by many 
persons in my district, if the assertion should meet their eye. 
’nKM-.iiiit.v I am happy to say that the grants made by the Coinmittco of 
(.■rantoIi'iiL Council, in the way of capitation fees, under the Minute of 
[rictsau- 2 April 1853, is doing ve^^y great good. No kind of grant 
aWrani'r' niore popular, or perhaps more useful ; but it is limited to 
iHjjjuiar. rural di.stricts, or to towns where tlie ])opqlation is under 
5,000 ; and the schools of li^ district are mainly schools in 
large towns, which cannot avi^il themsidvcs of this valuable 
afd. I look forward tliereforc'^with great anxiety to some 
for largo inea.sure which shall afford to districts like mine* the same 
towns. valuable kind of aid, viz., an increase.of annual fulfills avail¬ 
able for the general expenses and purposes of the school. 
Until such aid comes the schools in Lancashire wiJU'^ntinue 
wemuatnot^® be, generally speaking, in a comparatively languishing con- 
hi^iTfocsi The devices resorted to for obtaining funds, such as 

schools for" raising the ordinary fees, or taking in children of a higher grade 

i>nG poor* 
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in life at higher fees, continue to fail egregiously ; or if they 
are successful as regards the school income, they are at the same 
time successful in driving away the poorer class of children fi’om 
the school, and confining its benefits to those of a higher grade. 

The question of raising considerably the school fees, even for • 
the poorer classes, has been very much mooted lately, especially 
during the j)ast year, in other districts as well as in mine. I 
read a report of a meeting in Kent, in which tlujt plan was 
recommended»by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
’ 1 tluWf a Committee of Inquiry have recommended it in 
the diocese of St. Asaph. I can only say that, as far as my 
cxpeilence gf)es, there is no one thing \#^hich I consider more 
pernicious, if the interests of the children of the labouring 
classes is tinder consideration.* If the jiarents find their chil¬ 
dren’s copy-books, an uniform 2d. a week from each 'cliild is, 
for the most part, tlie I*est fee which can be exacted in Lan¬ 
cashire ; and in agricultural districts L?. a week is, most fre- 
([uentl}^, all that ought to he required, especially where the 
labourer has more than one child to keej) at school, as is 
generally the case. But if the opposite system, viz., one of 
high fees, ranging from A-d. to (Ad. a week, be generally adopted, 
and if the labmu'ing cla.sses should be found able and willing 
to pay such fees, there is a* result to be looked for whidi has 
not been calculated upon,^I think, by the persons Avho so 
strenuously advocate the pl.an of j-endcring schools self-sup¬ 
porting by means of high fees ; I mean that the parents of the 
scholars will claim to luive an infiuential voice ih the manage¬ 
ment of .schools which they entAely supj^ort; and I do not .see 
how their claim could bo refused. I ventiu’e to think, how- 
('ver, that no plan will ever succeed in getting our schools duly 
and jiermauently provided with sufficient incomes, save one 
involving some organic change, such as 4in educational rate. 

I fear tiiat’no mere development of the present system in any 
direction can ever meet the wants I refer to. 

But if want of adequate funds be a general characteristic.“'■'J 
even of those schools which have been ?vble to avail themselves sc'iiooYr’'^ 
of the Minutes ot^Gouncil, and tc' obtain annual grants, what vert^proi 
is the case of those schools whiciYliave not been able to avail 
themselves of any of the annualygi'ants, and which in the rurij^ maT' 
districts are still a majority ol^ur schools for the poor? I ^ 

see, oflicialljq conqiarafllvely^ few of such schools, but I I’eceive 
numeroiR* communications respecting them ; and thej'' may be 
describ^ in a word, simply as defective in every particular. 

-.--V-;—-^---- 

* It is well remarked hy the Uev. C. Richsoti, in his evidence before the com¬ 
mittee on educaiion in Manchester and Salford, that nothing “ will remove the 
hard fact that in a very large number of instances a parent has more than enough 
to do to provide sufficient food and clothing for his children.” 
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tlieniselvos 
of the jrrants 
of the Oou\- 
mittoe of 
Council. 


Case of 
small eu* 
(lowed 
schools. 


While even the majority of our best schools are not institutions 
to be proud of, and such as would lead us to display them to 
foreigners as doing honour or credit to the country, the scliools 
1 now refer to, viz., those which cannot avail tli cmselves Of 
the annual grants, are almost wholly ineffective, and a positive 
disgrace. And yet how painful it is to reflect that a majority 
of our National schools are iueflicient and discreditable, yet such 
I believe to be’tiie simple unvarnished truth. 

I am hap'[)y to observe that a society has been eslablislmd 
in the last two or three years (chiefly through tlie.yxertious 
of the Kev. Edward Gridlestone, Vicar of Deane, in this 
county), called the Clparch of Ifngland Education Society, the 
main object of whivh seems to be the heljiing and enabling 
the poorer class of schools to avail themselves of the annual 
grants made by the Committee of Council. I cannot conceive 
a more useful object than this; it is an actual and pre.ssing 
want. Aid from a society towards building school-rooms is 
now, in the present stage of the educational question, compara¬ 
tively worthless. 

Very many of these inferior schools, not availing tlieinselves 
of the annual gi'ants, are .schools with small endowments ; 
which endowments, while insultlcient for the elliciency of the 
schools, prevent their obtaining aid from tin; Committee of 
Council. I am most strongly of opinion, that it would l)e well 
to repeal the decision which excluvles such schools from the 
benefit of certificated masters, and oonse<pieTitly from flat benefit 
(henceforth) of p\H)il-teachers. lam aware of, .and feel grateful 
for, the relaxation made during the jaist year, which allows 
tiie masters of* endowbd Nation.al schools to try for places in 
the classes of certificates of merit; but 1 fear this will be com- 
])aratively of little use, unle.ss the masters are also allowed to 
leceive the augmentation of stipend continually due on a cer¬ 
tificate. Certificated masters will naturally be an.xious to 
obtain that augmentation; and endowed schools will not, as 
a oeneral rule, be able to obtain the services of certificated 

O ’ ^ 

jiiasters, unless the mastei’s can receive the augmentation. The 
case stands thus :—Here is a village school, with an endowment 
(say) of .30f. a year ; this eif^wment, with ‘the hell) of the 
children’s payinenfis, and of iumw subscrij)tions such as can be 
sebaped together, enables the Village to maintain a school. 
Without the endowment there c<\uld be no school at,all. Yet, 
becau.se this school is supported mainly by a small p(^manent 
endowment, instead of by the same amount of prec^arious 
annual, subscription, a certificated master is still^rticluded 
from receiving any payment' on his certificate. Hence it 
follows that certificated masters will not take chftrge of such 
scliools; and hence the schools will, for the most part, be con- 
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<len)ned to have inferior masters, to have no pupil-teacliers; and 
similar advantages; and will, in short, he deprived of all hope 
of efticieney. I cannot liut entertain strong hope thai your 
L(^Mslni)s will take the case of such schools—they are numerous 
in my district—iut(^ Ciaisidoration, and will admit them to the ^ 
full bcnelit of all the Jdiiiutes of Council, upon the same terms 
as all other schools are admitted, save that tlu; endowment 
will he accepted in lieu <jf an equivalent amount ot annual 
soli%;i'iptions. ^Considering' all the checks there u^w ;ire 0 ]» 

.'tniail endo^ved schools, esjKicialiy those arisimg from the new 
Ciuu'ity Commissioners ; also, corisidei'ing that the grants oi 
tile C(«iimittee of Council to certuicritei^ masters and their 
piipil-teachei's would oidy he made if they*^\■ere found duly 
ellicient, 1 am clearly of opinion that a small endowment is a 
far hotter thing than the same amount of preearicus suhscrip- 
tions, and deserves every epcouragement, insteaal of the present 
great discouragement. 

The reason assigned for ignoring such endowments is, that 
the Parliamentary grant is “in aid of vohmh-uy cojitrihu- 
tions.” 1 helieve that this general rule is not adhered to in 
some matters ; and I \ entme to think that the case of these 
small endov/ment.s also might now he ;idvantageously made 
one of the e-\cc])tions to th<* rule, idoj-eovei', it is c.'ipa.hle of 
heing .shown that the non-recognition of such small eiidow- 
menfs checks “ voluntary colitrilmtion-;. ' I pre.■^^’.me that the 
investment of l,00()h ui the funds, for the heiielit of a school, 
would be as nuieli “ a voluntary eoutrihntion’’ a.s'tlu' donation 
of a guinea a year. • 

But as the matter at jiresent stands, ;f person will say, “ I 
must not endow this school with 30/. a year, as I should other- 
I'vise he, iiielined to <lo ; for if 1 do so, 1 .shall jireclude it from 
(he hciietlt of a eertitica.ted and,, good masti^r, and I'roni "pnpil- 
teaeliers, and other similar advantages.” In hrief, if this rule 
.should he rescinded, I think that a great many of the inferior 
schools in my district would he gre.-it gainers by it, and that 
no eonnterhaiaucing injury of an}' kim^ would result from its 
abolition. , 

Having t!ms recorded the inipi^i;^sion left on my mind b}' 
the experience of the past year, oh- the jioint.s which I deem 
juost worthy of notice, I proeeciWo otter a few remarks on what* • 
may he cal%l the speeii*! ties or the ])ast year in my district. 

The fir.ll* point under t^iis liead which dw erves notice is the iio'ccUon-, 

“ lock-out,” or “ strike,” wliich jirevailed more or less in^.Laii- ■■^Lock-out- 
eashire imayig more than six nionths of the year now under 
review. Though Mr. Birley aiifl myself liave not referred 
to the “ lock-out ” ill the details of the schools given in the 
tabulated reports, I desire lu re to stale generally that part at 
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least of the short coinings and defects of onr schools recorded in 
the tabulated reports are owing to tliat most unfortunate adair. 
The prinei])al "ways in which the schools were directly aijd 
injuriously allected by the “ lock-out ” were, in some cases, by 
making the }>arents unable tc) pay the selmol fees ; in other 
cases, by flooding the schools with the young pt^oph; thrown 
out of employ, for they were received into some schools gratui¬ 
tously, in order to keep them out of harm's way, as W(j| as to 
give them some amount of instruction. ♦ 

And here 1 lieg leave to refer to one or two poinf."-eonnecPe<] 
with this “lock-out,” which seem to illustrate the work of 
education. It was remarked Ity everybody, that no distmb- 
ance or violence ot any kind to person or [)rop(n'ty was com¬ 
mitted or jittempted during this unjireciHlentedly long fpiarrel. 
In liS'JT, the military had to shed blood in Preston stieets ; 
in 1851, not a shot was fired, nor -a blow struck. On th<^ 
contrary, the cliairni;in of the associated masters i’<jinarke<l 
recently at a ])ub1ic <linner, that he thought be was trc^ated 
with more than usual i-espcct during that exciting and irritat¬ 
ing ])eriotl. Another very noticeable feature was, that no 
political agitation or feeling got itself mixed up with this dis- 
})ute, a circumstance which also, I l)elieve, never ocemrred bO'ore. 
And, generally speaking, there w'As are inark'.able <liminution 
of crime in tla; district throughout the lock-out. 

It is impossible not to connect tlieso fact.s, with the ja-ogress 
and improvement of education ; and tht5 following remarlvs 
put forth Last January (IS-i t), by Sir J. K.ay Slmttlcnvorth,* on 
the subject aiap I believi', pei fectly just. lie says :— 

“ In a inanufartiirin^ (lisU ict (he ieaDranee of tlie operadves of (heir in(e- 
rost in tlie ])rotection of capital and the application of science to the improrc- 
nient of inachinei-y. imperils everythinti. ... 1 have myself seen ciajwds 
of machine breakers disi)crsed, not without hloixtshcd. . . . 'I'he ndranta^cs 
of the inslniction of the ma.'ises in a knowlcdfre of thtir true interests, in this 
part of the, relations of capital and labour, is ])ro\ cd by the fact that niachiin! 
hrcakinfc is at an end. mob of machine breakers would be treated like 
banditti, by the oiterativcs of the first mill whicli they attacked. 80 threat a 
chiinge has occurred in this yespect in the ])opular conviction that 1 bclietc 
the time is not distant, if it has not arrived, when we might rely on our niiU 
hands for the defence of factories arid mill sheds.” 

The fact that tve are indebtefl to increased education for thi.s 
Ituppy result, with respect to the “'null hands,” is almost demon¬ 
strated by tbe fact, that the ctuitemportuieous strikes of tlui 
colliers in thi.s county were atteridetT by extrente^outrages 
an<l fatal violence. Now, the “mill bands” tire all educiited, 
at lea.sb uj) to a certain point—thanks to the Factory A/ts ; but 
most of the colliers, for whora-^no education is secured by Act 

• “ Education essential to the Success of Trade and Commerce,” by Sir J. Kay 
Shutlleworth, Ifart. 
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of Parliament, are particularly uneducated, and especially 
those about Wigan, where the rioting took place, for that 
neiglibourhood is, I think, at present, the most uneducated 
pai'C of my district. Still greater light is thrown on the con¬ 
nexion between education and good order by tlie fact, that . 
tliere w'as no disturb.-ince or discontent manifested among 
Lord Ellesmere’s colliers. And why? Undoubtedly,because 
that noble Lord has taken a special interest, and special pains, 
in educating his mining operatives.* 

• «Vt the same time it must be admitted that if eilucation has 
e.xtinguished, or greatly mitigated the f)]d evils concomitant upon 
strik(?5, it h.ns m)t al>olished strikes them;-iftlvo.s, but would even 
seem to have jiroduetnl a greater tendeiT?;y to them, more 
systematic schemes and orgaiuzation of them, and more pro¬ 
longed struggles. This may jyorhaps merely result from the 
fact of tlie o]>eratives notjieing .s'c/^c/fird/)/educated, especially 
in the ])i inei])les of political economy ; but it must be admitted 
that the tendency to well oi'g.anised combinations of workmen 
against masters is far from being diminished in Lancashire, 
and it would be unwise to claim for education more than it 
has accomplished. It has long been admitted by all sensible 
piu’.sons in Lancashiri', that one of the most eifectnar ami cei- 
tain methods of I'cstrainiftg operatives from comlanations 
against their masters, is for the employer to feel and manifest 
a personal interest in the welfare of ids workmen, and that 
one of the very liest modes of manifesting this interest, is in 
])roviding them with reading-rooms and books, rtnd somctime.s 
joining kindly and familiarly iiT their evening discussions. I 
bcliiu'e that no strike h.as ever occuri'etl where this genidne 
feeling of anxiety for the workmen’s welfare has been thus 
displayed. Ajiart from its value in abolishing strikes, it is of 
great value as an educational work. 1 visited with great .satis¬ 
faction twd reading-rooms, built in connexion with his mill, 
by a most intelligent millowner at Bolton, Mr. Peter IMartin. 

The chief object of the second roon\ was to allow those work 
men Avho were acldicted to their pi]>e iti an evening to indulge 
in that luxury, ^vithdnt interrupting or annoying the mere 
readers. It is to the credit of lli^ton also that it establi.shed 
a free library and museum, dii.-^ctly the Act of Parliament 
gave facility for it. The stril?e.s and lock-outs of the past 
ye.ar, so pj^valent in tlfti neighbouring towns of Preston, Bury, 
15arnley,^e., never extended to Bolton. 

The b-ee libraries, to which I have just referred, ])roydse to The Fire 
bo a ven" vgreat help iii the Avork of educating the iTeople. 

help to 

* During the past year. Lord Ellesmere has provfded night schools for all the 
young people who work in his mines; and he has enforced their attendance by 
stopping out of their w ages the weekly school fee of 2(/., whether they attend or not. 
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Status ol 

school- 

mastf-rs. 


They are already estahlislied in several towns in the district, 
viz., in Manchester and Ijiverpool, and Bolton, and suh.scrip- 
tions are entered into for one in Preston. Other towin* in 
Lancasliire are likely to follow these exanpilcs. T regard them 
as a part, a necessary part of national education. 1 have 
always contended that tla^ work of the elementary school 
should be mucli more direeti'd tow.irds developiiiL; and 
sti'engtluY.iin”’ the jiowcrs of tlu^ intellect, tlian towards im¬ 
parting information ;md ;i knowledge of facts'; 'riie tnnr and 
aim (d’ the elementary school is not so much to infuse know¬ 
ledge, as to cultivate within a child the power to acquire 
knowledge. ('on.advring the very early age at wiiieh a child 
leaves such a school, we cannot ('dueate him, but we may, I 
think, so tniin him, as to make him a self-educator. And heie 
it is that these admir.able free libraries stc[) in to supjdy the 
exact want of the artisan. By means of the lending libraries 
now bajipily being attached to ebnnentaiy schools, and still 
more by means ofthos.i free libraries and museums, wliieh are 
to contain works of reference as well as works for home 
perusal, the youth who has been early compelled to leavi^ 
school, and to help at least to maintain himself, will be 
enabled to carry on the work of .seif-oducation in his leisure 
moments; if oidy the elementary S(;hool has done its duty liy 
him, and infusc'l into him the taste ami the power for priva.te 
study. 

A point which has been very much pi-esrscd upon -my notice 
during the last ye.ar is the status of the scho<)lmasters. 1 have 
hmg perceived that,\there w.as some feeling of di.ssatisfaction 
with their position ;ind prospects, but never so strongly as 
during the past twelve mojrths. And, indeed, considering 
the excellent ;uid hi.vh education which thev are now' naauv- 


ing, oni! miglit have foreseen that they wouhl_ not rcauain 
content with tlu' condition their class has hitherto oceupicsl. 
Their ([ualifications Imvc be<m univers.alh' raiscal, but theii- 
status lias not been raised ])roportioimb'i_\'. The corlilieate 
does something for tluan, Imt they seem (o doubt whether their 
salaries really gain much.'by it; they v.-duo the certiticati! 
more for the honour than ,for the (miolumeiit, because they 


J'ancy, at least, that occa.sibn is taken to le.sscTi theii' local 
stipends in consideration of \he certificate. The dissatisfac¬ 
tion to which I refer, is, 1 think, two-fold; partly -it the low 
rate of remuneration, and partly at'tho want of sl^ial status 


and influence. j 

Out of s veral communicatkins which I have reclfived, I may 


select the following extract from a letter of one of the better 


(iertificated schoolmasters in my district, as illustrating the 
feeling to wliicli I refer. He saj’s,— 
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“ 'I'hc very precarious ]josition of a master, liable to be cast on the vtorld, 
has impressed me with the conviction that I had better seek employment in 
a sphere where my tenure of otRee will he more secure. I therefore inteml 
h*ekin^ a mercantile situation.” 

Now this letter is from a trained and succe.ssful master, and 
one with whom 1 have ever felt satisfied ; and it is not a soli¬ 
tary ease. It may be worth while to consi(l,er wliethev more 
cauiKjt he doiie to bctt(,‘r the condition of teachers. Until 
yonr Loi-dshij).s came forward to aid in huilding aiftl maintain- 
ii^g ti’ainiug schools, next to nothing was heirig done to pro¬ 
vide, a conipetent race of tcaiehers. Numbens of j)ergons used 
to understand the value of a purely lojial school, and to feel 
tlie want of a gnod master when the day fwfiaved for obtaining 
one. Hut what tlu;y did not duly und'erstand and feel wa.s 
the necessity of i)rej)aring for that day by providing a regular 
s\iccessi(.)n of weTl-eilucated masters, to meet the local demands 
as they occur. All this your L(jrdships have ])rovidcd for. By 
the stimidus and the aid of the Committee of t.'onncil on Edu¬ 
cation all that is ncc(‘ssary is being done, in oi'der to form the 
master before he teaches. AVhat T venture to believe is not yet 
done, nor in the coarse of licing adequately done, is the providing' 
due honours and rewards for him Avhile ho is teaching ; nor 
yet, I might pcrluips add, sufficiently good support for him 
when he is compelled to cease from his laborious vocjrtion. I 
cannot but consider that "these points are deserving of your 
Lordships’ serious and e:irly attention.* 

While on the topic of schoohu.’o ters and .scheolmistresse.s, I 
am glail to bo able again to»expre.ss the great satisfaction 
which they gi\’e, as a body, in every re.sf^,‘ct, hotli to Mr. Birley 
and nivself. I must again accord to Sir. AVriglev, the master 
of the Parish Church School at Rochdale, the pre-eminence, as, 
on the whole, the most successful schoolmaster in the district ; RochUaie 
a pi e-eminnnce v, hich he has nniintained during tlie six years sdiooi. 

1 have iusjiocled Lancashire schools. This school is certainlv 
a remarkable and interesting inste.uce of the way in which a, 
]) 0 })ulation learns to a])jn’eciate a gof^l .school. So great was 
the eagerness; among the Rochdalo,jK' 0 ])lc to get admittance into 
this .school, for flieir chihlren, tTmtt during the past year the 
managers ibund it e.xpedient to d^^uble the size of the room, so 
as to enable it to hold, with t(j!-erabJe convenience, more thtfn • 

Wiiou^liK' ciliicational piofcssion is held in tl>e honour it deserves, it is pro¬ 
bable lliat oven elementary schools will assu\>ie a rank as si^parate and independent 
inslitutioiV. and ce;ise to be regarded as mere ajipcndages to a church,witli its 
congregaliony It is little more than three hundred years since the legal profession 
had no separate and independent existence, but was regarded as within the pro¬ 
vince of eeelesiastics. I incline to think tliat as great a severance between the 
clerical and educational professions is insensibly taking place as has Uiken place 
between the clerical and legal professions. 
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500 cliildreu at once, and that nunibei- is, I believe, now in 
attendance. This is intei’esting, because it shows that, to a very 
gi-eat extent at least, parents do appreciate a good scliool; and 
we may fairly infer that if alt schools were raised to the leVld 
of the Rochdale Parish School, o(ir schools would be very much 
better attended. I admit tliat there will always be many 
parents who, under the present optional system, from indiffer¬ 
ence or poverty, will not send their children to a school, how¬ 
ever good. But still we have hei'e giasit encouragement to 
improve our schools, with a view to a larger atteiubuice. ^ ml 
I cannot repeat too often, that one of the most important wa} s 
of improving schools ,is to .secure for them an adeejuate and 
permanent income, in order to secure a good master ; good 
supplies of desks, books, and ap)).ii'atus; and good cleanly, 
healthy, rooms. 1 may add that all these ai^mutages exist in 
the Rochdale school. 

While speaking of good and wholesome school-rooms, T 
cannot help ])utting in a word in favour of erecting hamlson.c 
and attjactive, as well :is commodious and well-ventilated 
school Viuildings. I am of opiidon, that elegance of outsidt' is 
an element of usefulness in hi inging chihh'en to school, and in 
helping them to become attached to tlunr sc^hool. Aloreover, 
I cannot umlerstand persons having any real and ade(ju;itc 
l)elief in the iin|)ortance of education, and a consequent love 
and veneration for it, without desiring to consecrate' ami mani¬ 
fest that love .-tiid revc-rcnce by shriiuTig it in biiihlings. whose 
beauty indicates the nieastirt! of valu<; and attachment felt by 
the founders. I do not think the founder.s of new schoids 
would ever have cause to regret some litth; extra idfort and 
expen.se which might be enqiloyed in rendering the binlding.s 
worthy in all respects of the great work of educ.ition. 

On the head of syhool-buildings, 1 am anxi(ms to state to 
your Lordships that all poisons with whom I have conveised 
on the sidiject in my district, are decidedly of opinion that the 
rooms are being made too narrow and contined in many of tlu^ 
plans recommended fro.n the Privy Oouncil Ollice; and in this 
opinion I concur. The old fault was often to bid Id rooms 
larger than was de.sirable. <• ^I'lie present reaction from that 
fault is, I conceive, running i;ito an opposite extreme. In too- 
confined rooms the noi.se is cxee.ssive, .'iml thm-e i.s not adequate 
room for changing the clas.ses .tbout, and otherwise inaimuivr- 
ing them on wet days. There are a ,few jioints oi’ Jj. tail, also, 
from .yhich inconvenience is experienced. Your Lordships’ 
architect freipicntly sketches two long sets of pari>ll<^ desk.s, 
running down the centre of il room, perhaps together twenty- 
four feet long, with only an inch or two of division between 
the two sets ; I think there .should alway.s be a space of a foot 
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<and a lialf, at least, between two clas.sos, anil that this space 
should V)e marked out, and preserved by keeping such an 
int|n'v'al between any two sets of desks and benelie.s. If it be 
ilesired to grouj) all the children close together for a simul¬ 
taneous lesson, pieces of wood can be made to span over the * 
interval between the benches, as is done in the Kirkdale Indus¬ 
trial school. 

Another ])oint of detail relates to having room* in eyeiy 
school for having the lowest class on the lev'el floor, and not 
llerclied npJTetwecn desks and benches In case ot the lowest 
class, it is desirable to have readier access from the child to 
the teacher, and from the teacher to tho'cl^ild, than can be 
obtained when the children are at desks ; ;ind thi.s facility is 
not obtainiaT. where desks extend along the whole length of a 
narrow room, and no room is left for a si|uarc-.s!iaped class on 
the floor of the room. • 

1 must also beg leave to state to your Lordships that, from 
some of the plans I have lately seen emanating from the 
oflice, 1 fear lest, in working some theory about the points for 
obtaining light in a .school, tlie rooms will often be too dark. 

-bocal obstructions in towns will often render it necessary to 
g('t the light from some jioint which theory might condemn. 
r>ut even in an open countig^ district like Kirkpatrick, in the 
Isle of iMan, the school built .-Recording to a plan .sent from the 
oflice is ridiculously dark: the school could not bi; carried on 
in it, and I was compelled to recommend the managers to 
make a new window, which I fear may be tlieore^ically incor¬ 
rect in every ri'spect, but which cannot ])raytically4)e dispensed 
with. lineline also to think that, with regard to teachers’ Tiio mini- 
residences, the smallest .scale recognized by your Lordships is trarherv 
ton sni.all, .and tlie minimum size of rooms should be incren.sed. 
Looking at inresidcnce built on the mininuftu scale, I did not 
wonder :it the schoolmaster’s dissatisfaction with'it. 

fl'lun e is another point connected with school buildings on School 

. . * . , ~ lioors. 

which it is my im|)erative duty to .convey friinkly to your 
Lordships the state of opinion and feeh*ng in my district. I 
refer to the ipiestiou of .school flocu's. Tile or stone floors are 
very commou'in Lanca,shire, on account of the almost universal 
custom of the children to wear wooden clogs. It is a mistake. ^ 
to suppose that these clogs injure the feet. I have impdred 
from medicjjir men on ttie point, and I learn that no injury 
ensues; aniLtheyarc consitkired rather beneticial to the genei'al 
health, as^kee[)ing the feet dry. However that may he, there 
is jio pro.s]>oct whatever of abolishing the.se wooden clogs from 
Lancashire. Now it is alleged, aiu'l with tiuTth, that tile floors 
may be and will be kept cleaner here than wooden floons, and 
that the clogs cause an extremely inconvenient noise on wooden 
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flooi's. For tlieso i-i':o oiis the people in Lancashire generally, 
I think, very much ]>reter in schools tile lloor.s, with a snb- 
.stratuni of dry sand, to wood doors ; and they are of opinion 
tliat the teachers might avt)id any greatt'r degree of cold 
engeinlered by the tiles (if they be colder) by wearing very 
thick shoes or goloshes, or by using mat under tbe feet ; 
they think this would be better than introducing- noisy and 
dirty woe 1 doors, even if they coidd affoi-d to iiay lialf the 
expense of the new dooi's, which in some cases tla-^'('annot do. 
For these reasons, among others, a very strong fi'ehi g of regret 
—not to say anuoy;ince — is felt at tla; requirement m.-ide this 
year by ^'our Lordships, of a substitution of wood for tile iioors 
Avithin a year, as a condition of fiirther annual assistance of 
any kiu<l out of the Parliamentary grant for i-ducat'iou ; and I 
fear the dissatisfaction is not greatl_A^ lessened even by j'our 
Lorilships’ offer to ])ay half the co;t of the now wood (ioors. 
Even if the peophe la-i-t' were satislic'd that W(.>od tlooi's were 
an improA'enient in Lancashire schools, which they are not, 
they woidtl not like the requirement being introduced as an 
absolute condition, instead of in the shape of a recommenda¬ 
tion. I slumld be disguising an important fact if I <lid not 
.state that the ad'air has seriously discompiised tiic fia lingi; of 
many well-disjioscd persons in tiie.si,', jiaits, and will probably 
retard for many years the inquyivemont of man}' Lancashire 
schools ; tliat is to sa^', many school managers cannot, and 
many more will not, attempt to avadl themscK es of cci tificatcd 
masters, piqiri-teachcrs, tbe., in conseipience of tlu^ new terms 
7’especting wood doors. As an illustiation of the folding in 
ipiestion, 1 apjiend the two following lettei’s which 1 have 
received on the subject from a Avorthy Ijancashire clergyman : 
“My I)i:.\!i Sir, 

“ M V ina.stcr has .sli.nvn lac a letii r filan yim this laorniiig in ri |'lyio some 
inquiries of his re-spectiiif^ the flooring of seliool.s when’ iiu|'il-te;u hi is me 
aihnitted. I was aware that the Coinmitti e of Council had come to the deci¬ 
sion on thf suh'ji’ct whii'h you announce (o luy master, hut I did think that 
it wouhl not he deemed imjierative where dons are worn, and where the 
bla-ck mud and dirt must render a hoarded floor as black as our roads; keep¬ 
ing .such a floor dean i.s impo.ssihip, and 1 feel that I oupht to he willing to 
.submit to aiq' inconvenience ntth. rlhau e.\"diangea bright, di‘un-looking and 
noiseless tile floor for (hat now priyiosed to lie enforced by the Commit'.ee of 
T<’ouneil. Tlie con.sideration of warmth is really a mistake. M e ha-. e in one 
of our schools iii the district of the New (Ihurch, a hoarded floor, and that 
school fl can speak friun e.\perienee) is intensely cold. Mere I .spend an 
hour and a ijuarter on Monday eveninfc, an hour and a halltVm M'edne.s- 
day, thi-ec quarters of an hour on Friday, and an hour and a quarter on 
8atur'(Ly ; and three quarters of an hour four mornings in every i/eek ; and I 
have‘never felt the slightest inconvenience from cold. I am (juite satisfied 
that a boarded floor can hardly eVer he air-tight. In jny own home on a 
windy day the carpets used to hea.ve like a sea till we pasted ])uper over all 
the seams. I shall be sorry if the Committee persist in the conilition y'ou 
mention ; at the same time I am thankful to say, that my master is satisfied 
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that he can conduct the .school cfliciently with the helj) of monitors, to whom 
he give.s separate instruction in tlie evcninff. I have an impression that a cer¬ 
tificated master will not he allowed the f^rant where the school in which he is 
cn^atfed has not a hoarded floor. Am 1 lifrht in this impression? 

“ When I huilt the sc.-hool here I chose tile.s as heino the warmest as well as 
the cleanliest and most noiseless iloor; and I see no reason to change my 
oi)inion. [ was speaking the other day to a lady who used to teach in the 
school before referred to as hax ing a hoarded floor, and she said it was so cold 
that she often wished it had hcen a tile one. Our children, with scarcely an 
e.xception, wear clog.s. .-Ml the ho\tse,s of the p-arents have sto*e floors, so 
that in ])oint of comfort all will alloxv that onr school surpasses their houses. 

• • ‘’1 am, &c. 


In r*[)ly to this lottor I oiidenvoareu to* combat some of tlio 
objections hero offered to wood tloor.s, tind ^pointed out in par¬ 
ticular how drafts through the .'ulerstices of the planks might 
1)0 obviated, by the system of “ tonguing,” as joiners call it. 

In reply, I reeeiv^ed the foHowiiig letter :— 

“My Dear Sir, 

“ I .\.\i nnich obliged to yon for yourkind attention to my communication. 

I am sorry to find that the Committee's new rexpiirement is imperative. I had 
thought (hat whci-e, as in I.ancashive, the children, with rare exceptions, stand 
on wooden iioors of their own, my nice, clean, dry file one would have been 
no hindrance to my rccc])tion of (iovernment aid. I am aware of tonguing, 
and could we lie jiretty sure of toleijilxly seasoned timber—a great difficulty— 
that would do a.way with a good d a! of the oiijection arising from the ad¬ 
mission of air; but that from filth*,and noise would still remain. I do not 
sec what good could arise from my writing to the Committee. 1 must do the 
best 1 can without their aid. 

“ I am, &c. . 

I (-(uihl wish that your Lordships wouht mtike the sub.stitu- 
tiou of woo;I for tiles a recommeiidative iiivstead of an absolute 
eoi'.ditiou in Lanctishire, otluTwise it will retard improvement 
here. ] (hire say thiit 100 Ltnieashire scljools will cling for 
twenty years to their tile floors; and I should feel this as a 
heavy blow and great discouragement to my district. 

I have exjires.scd the great ratisfatjtion I have felt with the The unfair 
Ijody of teachers in my district, and 1 tk) not desire to tfutdify Sc few 
that statement. I cannot but iflvr, however, to some pro- tv.ac'icrs. 
ceedings which have come to the knowledge of Mr. Birley and 
niy.self, which I desire to mentiofi, in the hope of checking 
their recurrence. I cannot better explain the practices in 
tpiestion than by iusertifig ^be Ibllowing letter sent to me by 
a schoolmi"^er;— , 


* 'J'lic plan of “dry-rubbing,” suggested by the Secretary of the Board of 
Ifealtb for our schools, is foiiiul to be useless and impractieable. It may suit the 
clean oaf. planks on the staircase of a private mansion ; it is not precisefy adapted 
to the deal floor of a Lancashire National school. 

L L 2 
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“Rev. Sill, 

“I HOPE yon will bear with me while I state to you a few facts worthy of 
your attention. I believe you are soiiietimcs in the habit of ■'ivinfj the same 
passaffes and ahno.st the .same (jue.stions to ditferent schools, in order to ei'.in- 
pare their efficiency. 

“ You examined our school the first in the town. I think, and of cour.se we 
were tolerably unaware what style of (piestious you would put : else what 
v/ould be the use cf examination ’ 

“ Indeed, within the la.st week or two I had devoted far more time to Scrip¬ 
ture than (^iteehisin ; when Miss-told me that Mr. Kennedy wny/itask 

nearly all the ipiestions in t.'atechi.sm. 

“Now, I have been told of teachers, Mr.-for instance,, sending thei, 

pupil-teachers to ours to try to ll.sh out of them what (piesfion.s had been 
ifiven at our examinatior, and thins |)repave their children for your visit. 

-has thus ftiven a'oooil insioiit a.s to what their examination would be 

if similar to ours—even told them the ver:/ utinix in arithmetic, (houoh not 
without much pressing. 

" I have no doubt, thouc;h you frivo the same ipiestions, you wilt be able to 
detect at a jrlance whether or not the subjects arc well ^rounded. 

“ .Such conduct causc.s us to .stand the brunt ol' tbe work, and they c.scapc 
with comparative ease, and yet ]iass as oood or better examination. 1 felt, 
tberefore, it was mv duty to acipiaint you with .such proceedings, for 1 con¬ 
sider them very dishonest. 

“ I remain, 

It is inipo.ssilile to ox])ivs.s too strongly otii's ilisn])j)rol)atiou 
of the practice.s referred to in tlie forewoinw letter. I'or ;i 
teacher to incite his jiupil-teaelnn-s to deceit, i.s perfectly friylitful; 
such teachers cannot siirelji ndleet on what they are doiny. It 
will he vain for sudi teachers to inculcate the trutlis of j-elio-ion ; 
the pupil will cirpy what the teacher /.s, not what he say.s. It 
is the imjiil-teaeliers thus hrouyht uj) who will he likely to 
attempt to e'lpy at their (‘vaminations, and who, apart from 
the moral evil attending theii' conduct, will imjieril in a moment 
the prospects of their life ; for 1 know that it i.s your Lordships’ 
intention to piuni.sh iiie.Korahly any jiroved attem[)t to copy in 
anv wayr. ' 

I am glad to turn from this dark side of the picture to one 
which I can reg.ard with satisfaction and pleasui e ; and 1 can 
with perfect confidence ailiiau that the very large majority of 
my ])upil-teachers, a.s well as of the schoolmasters and sehool- 
mistre.sses, are discharging^their duties in school with ;;eal and 
fidelity, are pursuing tlicirgwn studies with industry and ])i‘r- 
.^everance, and are thus in the way to become excellent heail 
teacher.s themselves. Indeed fhe result of the recent examina¬ 
tions forQueen’s scholarshi]is(t.'lirii tmasl Sr).'l.),whit,I'^jI have just 
received from ymiir Lordshiiis, will lie a matter of congratulation 
to aff of us in La nca.shire, to the Insjiector, and to/.he head 
teachers and their ])uiul-te;,iehers. The female a]»pi'entice.s in 
my district, I see, have s[)ecially di.stirrgui.shed themselves. Out 
of 138 Queen’s scholarships awairded to tlie female apjircntice.s 
of Church schools in England and Wales, girls from my dis- 
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trict liave obtained 23, or one-sixth of tlie wliole number; 

13 of these are in the first class: 8 are in the first 23 of the 
fii^t class, 4 are in the first 8 of the fii'st class, and we have 
the first in tlie first class, viz., a girl apprenticed in the prac¬ 
tising scliool of our excellent training institution at 
rington, an institution of which I cannot speak too highly, institution, 
and which possesses iny entire confidence in every respect. 

1 have the honor to he, &c. • 

• W. J. KENNliDY. 

To iiie liif/ht ^lonordhle 

The Jjords of the Committee of Council on J^ducation, 

* ® 






4:^17 29-«G 57*27 ^59*46 


* Tlu’! amount of aoconunotlation in siiuart* foot, tUvidod \>y H, will ^ivo tlu» minilior of 
rhildrfu who can bo proixu'ly arcomnioduUMb (.’alculations of area lu scliool-roonis, us 
oompart'd with the averaico altcndauoo of scholars, shoidd W. uiad(‘ upon this basis, 
t At tlH‘ data of olosinfx tins r«‘turii. 

1 Tlicsc i;or*c(‘htagos are conlnicd to boys’ and girls’ schools, and do not iiiclufle infants. 
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I*er-coutaj?o of CUUdren on the School llcgsstcrs 



SUMMAUY H. 


A^gro.ffato Annual Inronn*, jis statrd hy of 180 of (lie Scliools 

onunuTtitoil ill Sumn!;iry A. 


Fro!u 

Endowmont. 

Vroni Voluntary 
Con tvihut ions. 

From 

School-ponoo. 

From other 

Sourci's. 

Tota I.. 

£ s. d. 

i £ s. d. 

£ s. < 1 . , 

£ s. d. j 

£ A*, d. 

1.121 2 0^ 

\ 8.02(5 2 ;5i , 

11, -Ilf 7 oi ! 

.•5,780 17 loi ' 

21/J18 9 2^ 


Ag’gro^ato Annual MxpoiuUturi', as statod l>y ^Iniiaf^ors, of j 
180 of the Schools fnuni<n’at<'d in Suimnary A. 

Salaries. A'^parla^Il^ ' ' Totai,. : 


.42 %. (1. . £ d. £ s. (f. £ s. d. 

17.701 17 :M i,72S 15 5 , 5,U0 3 5i 2t,^82 10 2 j 
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(fiynnnil Report, for the Yeiir 1S54, on the Schools inspected 
ill the Counties of Chester, S<dop, and Stafford, hy Her 
Majesty’s Tnspector of Schools, the Rev. J. P. NoKlils, M.A., 
b'ellow of'l'riiiifcy College, Cambridge. 


^My LoRD.S,^ • December 1854. 

* iN'jire.sentiiig to your Lord.sliip.s my fifth annual report I nor(>asc of 
on the inspection of Cdiurch schools in ^lie,shire, Shrop.shire, ™'its'in 
and tstaffoi'dshire, it nniv b(! well to stat(? trenerally the extent hstftvc 

1-11 1 • ’’ T 1 1 • > ^ I 1 years, under 

to wlncli tlie claims upon your Cordsliips .annual grants have Minutes of 
increased in the last five years in the.se countie.s. 

At the close of 18ti), Avheu I entered the district, I found 
27- Church schools liable to insjiection ; tlie number now 
exceeds tOO. 

In 18 H), 71 schools were credited with annual grants, in 
iiayment of cortificatod or apprenticed teacliers ; tlie number 


lias now readied 180. 

In 181!) tliere w'crc employed in the district, t i certificated 
teachers (35 masters, !) mistresse.s), and 171 apprentices 
(lot) boys, ()5 girls) ; at tin; jiresent time, I find 180 certifi- 
eateil teachers (117 master#, O.’) mistresses) ; 356 apprentices 
(!87 boys, 1 ()0 girls),* and 23 assistant teachers. 

Perhaps the simplest way of exhibiting the jirogressive 
ooeratioii of the Minutes of 1816 in these countie.s, is to 
i-onijiare the amount ot money granted cyi accoiMit of teachers, 
ill one year, with the amount granted in another yeai'. 


Annual Grants to Church 


(’onntips. 

f’opulatioii 1 

Schools 

• 

in" 

• 

in 

184*9. i 

18.54. 




i: 

Chester - 

-155,725' j 

1.718 


Siilo]) 

22!t,;ill * 

■Ki.o j 

1,007 

Stallbnl t 


1,120 ’ 

.'i.SOO 

Tolal 

>,;i42,r,00 j 


8,23(1 

4f 




* ;Vino^ the pupil-teachers (turiuj; the past year there have been, T anf^rry to 
say, tour eases of serious luisconduct. Six apprentiee.ships have ceased from dis¬ 
inclination for tile work. Of tlie 44 wlioliave conipletcd tlieir apprenticeships not 
more than l.'i have, 1 believe, presented tlieinselves tliis Cliristmas as candidates 
for Queen’s scholarsliips. I’.S.—Of tliese, 12 were successful. 

f The scliool-district of Staffordshire includes Dudley and Oldbury. 
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Cheshire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire. [185 


Educational 
5t'atisti<’s of 
district. 


From tliis table it appears that StatTordshire has maile Jiioro 
progress tlian eitlier of tlic two other cotintios, having more 
than trebled its share of annual grants in the last five yei^-s. 
But, taking po}>ulation into aceount, Cheshire stn-ms to lie still 
in advance, receiving 1 'id. a head on its jiopulation, while 
Staffordshire receives not (piite HJ., and Slirojisliire sometiiing 
short of 1](?. ^ 

Although my own statistics are necessai ily confined to such 
of the Cluireh schools as liave souglit inspecti<ai, it may not 
be uninteresting to bring into connexion with the :irfiov(‘ s(:tte- 
ments some of the results of the Census of 1851, relatiiig to 
these counties. 

It maybe stated generally that the po])ulation of the district 
is a million anil a third ; tliat it lias rather more than 1,000 
publii' day schools, of which 800 belong to the Clnirdi ; and 
that, of these 800, one half are nnd(‘i> inspection. 

In the following table the figures i-ela.ting to .i-cliools under 
inspection, whether in i-eeeipt of annual grants (•‘A.C. ) or 
not (“not A.C.’'), are taken from my own returns. The r(>st 
dejiend for their authority upon tlie I'iducation Report jircsented 
to Parliament bythe Registrar-tieneral in the s|iringof this year. 

In the tirst eoinmn, I ha\e assumed, in aei-onlanee witli the 
most mo(h‘rate computation, that 'one (‘ightli of th.e jiopuhition 
may be reasonal.ily expected to bepitteuding schools ol'chancn- 


tary instruction. 








1 i 

1 i 

Xuiifhcr 

of t'hildl’cli aticndinir 

PdhUc 



Counlios. 

! Xiijiiix r or I 
' ciiiltly n ! 

[ \\ ho oiitrht ; 
! to be ! 

(Irt\; m'IiooN 

In coh lick ion wit !i the ( lunch. 

Aot. in 

.Vnndicr ol‘ 
cliildrcn 

. fit tending 

jii'i i'nh' 

'I'olnN of 
chllthcM 
::l Icntiing 


j sonic 1 

1 iplcr inspect loll. 

.\o1 midev 

iih the 

school'.. 

veil. ol. 

Clipstor 

1 i 

1 

c.il 1 


Id.mil 

S.sifS 

i Ih.is7 

ri.'i iisr» 

Salop 

1 •iS.P) -.‘8 1 


1 .T, l')0 ■ 

H.Toh 1 


i 

■p! 'lU t 

StafVonl * • 

1 82,117 

11,''71 

' o.ni.-) ' 

1 I7.(rjs ■ 

I2,!;:h 

[ 2d. ms 

7R 711. 

Tol.-il - 

1 1 

2.'i,bii) 

'U.tdii 

1 :u.s,a 


i .IS-111 

l.'I,fh*,0 


Thus it would a])])ear that, taking the whole (.listrict, out of 
every hundi’ed children who might fairly be exp'ected to be 
attending .some day school—^ 

1.5 are atteniling Cliurcli .schools improved hy the Minutes of hS-Ui. 

!f ,, (lluirih schools not .so Jiin|)foved, hut iindi^Mnspcction. 

2.'i „ ('liiirch schools not uiidig inspection. ^ 

14 ., schools not connected with the Church, 

tffl ^ „ private schools, chieflv dames’ schools. 

10 „ no .school. 


100 


* Including Dudley and DIdbury. 
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I do not wish to make any comments on this most unsatis¬ 
factory analysis of the schooling that is going on in this 
^listrict. It is due to the operation of the Minutes of 1846, 
that the 15 children in the first group, and some of the 14 
children of the fourth group, have had at least the opportunity . 
of securing a good education placed within their I'each ; and it 
may he hoi)ed that this number will continue to increase as 
it has done, until it absorl) many who at present^appear to be 
so ill ju’OVided for. 

* Wbeml have spoken of annual grants in the above remarks, 

I liave jnirposely left out of account the capitation grants, 
which have conu! into operation during* the piist year, being 
desirous to exliibit the residts due to tJie Minutes of 1816 
o.xclnsively. 

With regard to the Minute of April 1853, in which your 
Lordsliips oiler annual grants, ja’oportioned to tlie number ofaiimioof 
children in regular attendance, to .scbooLs in small towns and 
rural districts, 1 have to report that the etl'ect of the.'^e grants 
has Ijcen already most salutary. Not only has increased aid 
of a most accejitable kind been given to schools previoxisly in 
roceijit of annual grants, but sever.al other schools, hitherto 
unable to fulfil the conditions of ])ublic assistance, have been 
in this way stimulated to’further exerticai and improvement. 

To reach schools of this dt^scrij,)tion was the exjwess purpose of 
the Minute. It is to Ije hoped that, as the advantages of the 
measure become more generally known, a large number of the 
schools which I have still to report below tlfe annual grant 
standard may be encouraged lo qualify theniiielves to receive 
this kind of assistance. 

The schools to which this Minute especially addresses itself 
are schools in agricultural districts, where neither th.e amoimt 
of annual .sid>scriptions, nor ])erhaps (Ij*; nu7nV}er of children, 
has hitherto appeared to the managers .sufficient to justify 
them in engaging the .services of a supeiior teacher. To the 
managcr.s of such scho<ils, if they .will at once procure a certi- 
ficat<!d teacher, and eng.age to do wlftit they can year by year 
to increase the jeflicienoy of tliefr school, an annual grant is 
offered of (i.s. for every boy, and 5*'. for every girl, who can be 
shown to have attended regultfrly during the year. And if Uncmiriigc* 
the managers find that the demand for the labour of the oFtler half-time 
childn^is so great that they cannot secure such regularity, ullli™''' 
the Coitimittee of (.louweil will accept ;» half-time attendance 
from such schohirs, a definite scheme havijig been p]j«?viously iss*- 
.settled for the alternation of .schooling with labour. 

The desii iibleness on idl luicdunts of such a half-time scheme 
in agricultur.il districts, has often been urged in my repiirts, 
and will receive some further notice in the latter part of this 
etiort. 
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In Ansitin^, as I ha\e been able to do diin’ng tlie past yeai’, 
a larger number than heretofore of the bumbler schools of my 
distriet, 1 liave l»een A'ery freipiently made Kcnsible of tbjj 
difliculty of reconciling the duty of maintaining a given stan¬ 
dard of eftieiency, on the one band, with the duty of eneou- 

r. '.ging seliools wbieh fall below this standard, on the other. 

No inspector c an fail to be aware of tlie many and great 
diliienlt.ies that have to l)e overcome before a seliool can be 
established and maintaimsl on an elbeiisiit footiijg.».In some 
Inuidi-ed pai'i.sbes. in the course of each ^ear, these vVdieultits 
form the subject of bis ooiiversatioii Avitb the managers. Con¬ 
fronted, as lie i.s at each A'isit, by all tlie peculiar dillienlti'es of 
the place ; .sympatllisiiv;^-, as he cannot fail to do, with the 
anxiety and e.xertion (>f those with wliom be is throw'n ; view¬ 
ing the (pie.stion, in .short, from what may be termed tlii' 
country side, lie i.s often strongly tenipted t,o Avisb tlie eondi- 
tiuns of aid somcAvliat I'cla.xed, and to a.slc in bis report for 

s. inio indulgence in Ijcbalf of a school struggling to attain 
the annual gr.uit standard, tliongh still falling short of it. 
But, notwithstanding the apparent rigour of tla; rule, and 
notwithstanding' the frecpieut nnpleasantnes.s of huA’ing to 
t-nforee it, it is my belief that the refusal of }'onr Lordships’ 
assistance to schools under teaelier.'. who fall short of a given 
e::indard of etlieiency is Avorking avuH for education in my 
<listriet, and that in nine cases out of ten a concession to 
ilie dem.'imls of an inferior school would hi‘ no re.-jl kindness 
to the eliildrcn of that place. To the manngr rs of sneh schools 
1 avouM say, jvitli a eontidciUH; that gains strength from 
e:'.eli additional ^-ear’s'experiJnee, ‘Mtisnot inerea.sed peen- 
niary assistance that is eliietly Avanted : an eifn'icnt school is 
not mure exiiensive, hut rather less ex})ensiA'e, than an in- 
i'erior one. What is needed is the courage to engage a superior 
teacher, Avho Avill not only make ! he seliool more self sfipjiorting, 
hut Avill also secure to it the lieiiefit of annual grants from 
the (lovornmeut.” 

There i.s, I believe, a Av»ide spread notion in niy district that, 
in order to ([ualify a school to veeeive annual grants, so large a 
yearly e.xjienditure is reipiire'd, that poor schools, A\‘hieli most 
need it, are virtually deharnM from Coveiiinient assistance. 
Colivineed that this is an entire, mis aiipreliension, andknoAving 
that it is discouraging many froi'a cndeaA’onring to r^^rganize 
tiieir .schools on an efficient footing, 1 lyive been at sowe pains 
to conTJi^ire the expenditure of (innvxil-j/rd'iit seliools Avith tliat 
of non-d.iLHUd.l-fjrd.nt .seliools, m the eoniitry as well*a.s in 
towns; and the following tables give the result of my in¬ 
quiries. 
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Schools not in Kbceipt of Annual Gkant.s 


III Jlur.-O Di.iUrict.s 


S 

*- 5 
— « 

7 ^ 

o 


In Towns or in MininK 
iind MaimrnctujijO;? 
Districts. 

• 

<C 

1 

1 ' 

y. ; 

u 

/. 

5 

«5 

1 , 

Amount of fees 
per child. 

Alton • 



50 

S. f/. 

:V2 0 

A*. 

4 

o\ 

4 

• 

l>rot“kiuorc , - - 

130 

/i. 

17 

cL 

4 

S. (J. 

S 8 



. 

100 

IS 10 

7 

4 

(koi^rli'ton, St. Stcplnni's - 

102 

21 

1 

7 4 

Rcckliurv • 

. 


17 

2'.) 7 

0 

4 

Duiilcv, St. Jolin's 

170 

11 

S 

7 4 

Cliotwyinl • 

. 

. 

r,7 

25 0 

5 

4 

l‘'cntoii . . - . 

122 

14 

S 

4 10 


. 

- 

70 

21 4 

4 

7 

(Lof or • * * 

lOS 

y 

4 

4 8 

Dolniiicrc 

. 

- 

r.o 

*>5 0 

1 

0 

lIau<N\v<ir4*i, St. Join s* - 

115 

10 

10 

4 O 

Jijustliam 

- 

_ 

IW 

50 0 

i> 


lii-rh Lano - 

72 

10 

4 t> 4 

ilanburv 

. 

. 

71 

2 :! S 

7 

1 

IJoliit:;r\V')»*tli . - - 

5S 

2 ( 

0 

1.5 2 

Jlodnot •• 

. 

. 

.SO 

U5 S 

4 

0 

l.cck . - 

1 47 

20 

5 

•S 4 

Kinv(‘r 

. 

. 


i;» 0 

7 

{ 

AI'ixlov 

75 

2 t 

2 

HI 0 

Ncstriii 

. 


101 

2 t 0 

1 

s 

]^-I.sal .... 

70 

15 

0 

, 7 <5 

Pont(*shurv 

, 


00 

12 0 


o 

(^uan v Iknik - . - 

112 

14 

0 

5 0 

Huslinll 

. 


0 -» 

:55 ,4 

7 

c, 

.Slirt'.vslmry, (‘Ircr.-; - 

SO 

QO 

0 

1 4 10 

Hyto.i - 

. 


.50 

21 4 

.■> 

0 

StnOoi’'! 

t!0 

10 

s 

4 4 

Tarvili 

. 


! so 

17 :> 


7 

Slnlv ilibrook 

To 

24 

7 

'14 0 

Tilstock 

_ 


o.’» 

1 !• 2 

1 

li» 

WiiKmU. .--1 . rt'lev’s 

173 

17 

0 

O 0 

\V(“avcilinm 

- 


• n 

.'57 s 

0 


Sf, AT””];..,’ 

ITS 

22 

•> 

7 S 

AVcin 

- 


105 

10 s 

5 

0 

., Si. t'.ai ih<‘v. 's 

20 <» 

I 4 

4 

S 0 

AVIilttiiiuloii 

. 


lo7 

21 0 


(I 

S:. Jau;cs’ - 

27 s 

0 

4 

4 S 

\Vouib<iirjn* 

■ 


Ill 

10 1 


- 

W-Ot'cilcy ... - 

2S1 

15 

s 

7 10 

A vernal ts 

- 

- 

1 

■ 80 

2 .'i 21 

4 

• 

S' 

Avoirnros 

1 13K 

17 

0 

1 

1 ^ 


Schools in llScKii’Tof Anni ai, (ikant.s 


III 


Rur;il Dis'.ricfs. , 



^ii 'I’cAvi'-s or iu r 



1 

1 


"v 

- 

T 

;i. 1 



c 






‘ 


.t'. 


.S', 

if. .s'. 

<f. 



.S'. (/.»' 

(f. 

.s*. 


Act«ni 

2So 

15 

<1 

r> 

11 0 

7 

Unrslcni - " % ’ 

'221 

10 

1 

0 

7 

7 

4 

Alrc'.vas - ^ - 

58 

2S 

0 

(> 

0 12 

0 

< hnnccs. Spon Hant' 

42 \ 

10 

8 . 

14 

0 

8 

4 

Arlcv, 1 {ijicr 

74 

2 4 

0 

.s 

i' 5 

i' 

('iM'stcr SI. (>sv,:il<r-. . - 

127 

.7 

J 

in 

0 

11 

0 

AsUonv 

110 

29 

0 

s 

0 10 


Conjilctun. SI. James’ - 

2-'..5 

i:’> 

O 

7 

s 

10 

o 

Hctlcv 

75 

24 

o 

0 

2 12 

s 

( osclcv . - - • 

150 

22 

0 

12 

4 

11 

9 

Rrocktt.n - 

44 

41 

0 

10 

1 


(’iM'SVi' .... 

405 

17 

8 

8 10 

9 

8 

(^lic^tcrlc.i 

lls 

14 

X 

7 

in ’ 8 

0 

St. Tiumias' 

IV4 

17 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

k]ssin‘flo,; 

r>2 

20 

10 

7 

0 5 

s 

I'ukii’Ji'Od^St.JiOni's - 

279 

15 

0 

10 

.5 

I? 

0 

FrtM'liny 

01 

•>.f 

0 


: 10 

o 

St. ;\larl.*s - 

2 40 

14 

s 

10 

0 

.’) 

10 

tirnpjK’.innl! 

131. 

22 

(*, 

It 

.5 1 l 

0 

l O\ t‘ ... 

ls5 

15 


10 

2 

10 

0 

lnstout“< - 

.50 

V-l 

0 

0 

! IT 

0 

.\hvc<*iesliokl. St. I'anTs- 

no 

10 

t 

12 

0 
r>' 

5 


Lilloslioll - • - 

114 

24 

4 

0 

S J) 

n 

„ llmtlvllcltl . 

4'20 

U 

o 

7 

5 

0 

la>^t<ick t A-aIoiA 

so 

10 

7 

0 

0 s 


Silt li >i'.,St.( tct*. 

2H; 

10 

0 

11 

0 

2 

11 

Alihvicli 

70 

28 

2 

11 

4 11 

o 

Newcastle - - - 

' 241 

14 

7 

7 

0 

0 

5 

lloecstor - 

140 

17 

10 

7 

4 tl 

1 

Staley, St. 1’aut‘s - 

248 

10 

8 

10 

8 , 

5 

0 

RodiiiKtou 

80 

19 

2 

7 

9 4 

0 

Stockport, St .Tkonias' - 

lOo 

21 

1 

12 


14 

0 

StrotLon 

101 

25 

r> 

» 

H 11 

0 

Slone, Cli. 

210 

12 

3 

8 

8 ' 

0 

0 

Tarixo'lo.'^^ 

95 

.>■> 

4 

14 

•' •(! 

7 

'i'nustnll . - - - 

270 

U 

10 

7 

1 

3 

7 

Wortlnoi ^ 

70 

19 

0 

0 

«l' 0 

0 

\Vc(lnesl)urv,St. Jlnrtlm. 

: 1S2 

1 4 

•'* 

10 

9 

10 

»> 

AVr»K‘kwa.r(iino 

59 

33 

0 

9 

0 23 

0 

West Urtimwicli, St. .las. 

200 

U 

0 

1 

r 

0 

10 

0 

Averages • 

95 

24 

2 

7 

11 i 10 

1 

0 

• Avi'rni^os 

1 2-2,3 

15 

3 


10 

1-^ 

■ 0 


* ExcUnive of grants from the Committee of Council. 

I In this co’.umn, giants to teachers alone are taken into account. 
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By tJie help of these tjibles we may easily ascertain the 
comparative expensiveiiess of these four classes of schools. 

Subtracting the average amount of income derived from tln^ 
children’s payments from the average exjienditure, we have a 
• remainder which represents the sum required to be raised in 
the Avay of voluntary subscriptions or otherwise. 

Thus it appeaTs, tliat for the class of schools which havt; 
not taken a<^vantage of the Minutes of bSK!, subscriptions to 
the amount of 18s. (id. j)er head in the country, a4ul of .‘(.s. })d. 
in manutacturing districts, have to Ix' raised to (f(#fray tlfi) 
school ex])enses ; whije for schools which have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the Minute.s»of 18+() subscriptions to tin; amount of 
16s. 3d. per head in tin; country, and (jf a.'!. 8(/. in manufac¬ 
turing <listriets, are snllicient. 

In other words, it is evident that, irrespectively of any 
annual grant, a .school which has been raised to the; stand.ard 
of ctHclency required by the Minutes of 18d(), is litas ex[)(msive 
than the school which has iiot lieen so improx ed. 

WhcTi the Government grants are taken into account, the 
contrast is still more striking. For, whereas, the latter idass 
of schools have nothing but tlie childrens’ penc(! to add to the 
subscriptions, in the former class, to meet a siinilltt'r amount 
of sxibscrijjtion, theixi is, in addition to the chihlren’s i>ay* 
ments, an annual grant of 8.s. or lOv. ])er head from the 
tjovermnent. 

(■(.iiiiiaiUon The explanation of this very satisfactory result of the com- 
'iioois parison of these two classes of schools is to be sought, 1 believe, 
w'hoou”in^ in the two following facts: — 

^ traine.l and cei'titicated teacher, with a ])rospect of re- 
■andprospect ceiving '101. Or 30/. per annum from Government, will not 
u.-omiiift require .a much highei’ local salary than an inferior teacher 
MippOTtinV. would expect without-such additional grants. 

2. Experience proves that the better the school is, the more 
cheerfully will the parents pay, esjiecially when they lind their 
children taught by jaqul-teachcis instead of the little monitors, 
whom they always dislike. Moreover, the superior teacher 
generally attracts to the schq'oL some t(;w children from a cla.s.s 
that can afford to pay a higher late of fee ; and thus, in both 
ways, the annual-grant school becomes more self-siq)])orting. 

’ The mea.smo in which schools may ho])e to become self-sup- 
porting varies, ofcour.se, not only with their etlicicncyjvJ^ut afso 
with their locality and size. • * 

Of "Igo schools inspected by my colleague, the ll^v. 11. 
Sandford, and by myself, during.tbe past year (310), one-half 
have now raised the .school "fee for some portion of their 
scholars to 3</. (a- more, per week. And out of 27a schools of 
whose income I have detailed rcturn.s, 1 lind that in tii'ty-live 
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cases the children’s payments constitute more than half of the 
income ; and in three cases the schools are self-supporting. 

^ I was hardly prepared to find the almost uniform contrast Country 
between the town schools and country schools in this respect. Of much mor« 
these fifty-five schools, fifty-two were situated in mining or thSn'towu 
mamifacturint; districts; and from the latter of the two schools, 
t.ables gi ven above, it .appears that in the twenty town schools 
the children contribute thirds of the income,^while in the 
twt'iity couintiy schools their payments only .amount to one- 
thin]. «.* 

I’hus it Avould appear tli.at the towns^have no fair reason to 
complain of the additional measure o£ r^dief, in the form of 
|■al)itation grants, being confined to coMiitry schools. For 
from the'tallies given above, it may be seen that while a rural 
district, with a school of !)5 children, lias to subscribe 771- per 
annum for its maintenance', a town district, with .a school of 
22.5 children, need only subscribe til/. Tlie difference would 
barely lie covered liy the cajiitation grant, even if the country 
sx'hool could claim it on account of half its children. 

The difference between tlu; expense per child of a town 
school, and the expense per child of a country school, in favour 
of the former, i.s at once exjilained by the town school being 
on ail iivcnige more than fwice the si/.e of the country school; 
for the .same st;iff of tc.jehers is often wanted for a small 
school that would well sullice for a larger school. 

The ilifference in the average amiiml amount of each child’s 
school fees cannot of course be so explained, but may lie nn- 
d(']'stood, I think, very clearly by' reference ty the subjoined 
table, in which 1 have iimilyzed the rate.s of payment in the 
twenty town schools, and in the tvrenty countiy schools re- 
H])ectively. 


Kates of iiii.vnR'ut i>(T - j 1<A ' IhlA 2r7. ‘J?!/. 





I 0%\-rih7. 


rsniiiher in‘r | In Town ), 
nrohil* Sfhool'! - S 

(lr<’u iiayiiig: - 

tdU'll of t)l<* Ill CoiUitfV ) 
:il!(>v(u*iit(‘s schools - 


From these figures we see that in the town schools the 
nuiss of the chikU'eu p;iy^ the l^iiddle fees (2<l. So?, and k/.) 
whereas in the country schools, though there ai'c more paynng 
the hiij^ist fees, the '^najju'ity' pay a muen low'er fee. This is 
what wtiuld be naturaliy expected from the composition of the 
])opulj}tion in the town and in the country respectivelyj/'lh the 
former we have a large middle class of small shopkeepers and 
artisans sending their children,* while in the latter we have a 
nnis.s of liiliourers with t\, few tenant farmers, perhaps, who 
have the good sense to find out that their .children receive a 
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better education in the Cliurcli sdicol for Gc?. a week, or Gs. a 
(juarter, tlian they would in tlie coniniercial aiaideiny for a 
much lai'ger sum. 

Another inference may, I tliink, bo drawn from tin's last 
table, which c.'vperienee would coidirm. Striking fin average, 
W'c Gild that the mean rate of fee for the town schools would 
be i'^d. a week, and for t!ie country schools llefcrring 

to the forme); tables, it appears that the average amount ]»aid 
l.iyeach child in the year is ]()(?. in tiic foriucr,-mid 7s. lliZ. 
ill the latter. Hence wo may see that the cliildren puy on an 
average fur forty-three weeks in the year in tlic town schools, 
and for only thirty-eight weeks in tlu' country schools, h’rom 
which it would ap[K'ar that coiintiy schools iummI not only the 
relief but also tliu stinudus to greater regularity of attendance, 
afforded by the capitacieu grant, in a greater degree than 
town .schools. 

iMy chief ])ur|iose in instituting this iinpilry into the e.vpen- 
iliturc and inc uiie of tlie better class of schools under my 
inspection, has lieim to eonvince scliool managers that by 
I'ligaging ccrtiGeat.ed t; aeliers, and so (pialifying their schools 
to receive annual grants from the troviuainient, they do not 
increase their jiecnniary liability, but rather dimiidsli it. if 
this Were generally understoi.d, 1 feel sure that many of the 
schools wiiieli are still being carried on upon tlie old nioriilori.al 
method, wonhl be at miee reorganized upon the improved 
system. 

But even supp-.’sing ail the seliools in the district were 
raised to this st.-Jiidard —a very distant jirosjieet—the work of 
education wonld be oidy half aeeoiu[ilish('(l. Of the 15 per 
eent,, whom I have rejiorted to be attending annual-grant 
schools under my insjieo) ion, how few remain long enough to 
jiroGt by the mce.ns of eiliicatiou tliere olfered to them ! By 
nd'erring to the sumniary of the ages of tlie children ap|icr.ded 
to this report, it will be .seen that after the completion of 
their uintli year they hegin.to leave ; of the 1 1 or 15 per cent, 
wlio are found at school of this age, some will fall off in each 
succeeding year, anil not nioia; tlian two or thrve will eontinne 
to attend until they are thirteen. 

1, believe I was rather abodh than below the mark when I 
said, at the close of my hist report, that out of every hundred 
children in my district not more thau si.k or seven wisj^'really 
■proGtin^g hy the improved education introduced Wy your 
Lordshij.s’ measures. It cannot be too often repeated tli|it. the 
gi’eat difficulty now is, not so much to provide good schools, 
as to persuade the jieople to fake advantage of them when 
established. 

Until some Ivirthor legislation, iijion the principle of tho 
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Factory Act.s, shall pr</tect young cliilcli'en from the unnatural 
<lenuuids made upf.m their inunature strength by the need or 
tljipidity of their parents, and by tlie imperious requirements 
of industrial competition, all that can be done to meet the 
evil is to supply them with opportunities of further schooling • 
in the intervals of cuqdoyment. It is witii this view that 
evenhuj sot.ools have been csbiblisb.ed in several ])arts of my 
district. In jny rci)ort on the Rtalfordshire Pr^e-Schemes, 
which apjicaacd in the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
’ la%t yeai>\vill be found (Vol. T., p. 40S) sonie account of the 
Messrs. BagnaU’s evening school at Cayponfield. Notices ot 
Messrs, Chanctfs evening schools are Includefl in the tabulated 
I'cports. I regret that 1 Isave Viecn unable*to visit the evening 
school caT-ried on in connexion with the National school sit 
Mucli Wen lock. Tiie vicar (the llcv. AV. H. Wayne) reports 
very favourably of its pi;o;;Ti's.s. For the following reports of 
some other niglit schooF in the district, I am indebted to the 
kindne.ss <jf niy colleague, Mr. Sandford. 

Rancovn, ! roly Trinity, (i December lS5.'t 
T visitid a .siiiii'.'. 1 'I'.' l i;> p,,. •(join here, where 

ahimt fifteen lad.s and men w.-u' heiii.if instnirted by the Sun(lay-.school 
teachers. d lie s.’b.o >1 see.ned to b ■ { iimlueted on u') particular system. 
Many of the seb.olurs seemed anWi.jus to learn. 

• (loseley, tiO March ld51. 

'I’here is a school here in connexion with Messrs. Bagriall’s works, close 
to the furnaces, which, is u.scd for the ])urpo.sc of Sunday and weekly prayers 
for flic workmen, and in which a night scliool also is held three or four days 
in the week. I was invited to visit tkc school, and found about thirty lads 
from tlie collieries and works adjoining, under t!»c charge1>f <a young master 
(formerly a ]m]>il-teacher in ('oseley Fatioiml School). The school was not 
organi/.cd on any regular plan, nor conducted with much method. Many, 

* liowci'er, of the boys c,ii])loyed about the furnaces seemed to have profited 
from the pains taken with them, and were pnrsnino their tasks with" the, zeal 
generally disjduyed by I.'ovs who have .so mnch lost ground to recover. Those 
ein])loyed in the pits seemed to liavc been rendered incapable, through hodilv 
fatigue, of mnch. mental elfort. 

The clergyman, who acts as chaplain to the Mcs.srs. llagnall here, com¬ 
plained much of their Ignorance, and was coytcuiplating a plan for getting 
them to school on the days when the eollier.s usually p/wy in these )>arts (the 
second and pei'hajis.third day in the \«eej<). Many of the more intelligent, 
of them took part in a .simple el-.oral service which was held in the school 
chajicl twice a week (about twenty of iht hoys, from thirteen t(.' sixteen yeat.o 
of age). • 

Bridgnorth, St. Mary’s, 18 May 1854. - 
I was wrfited to visit a night*school in conne.xion with the above, where a 
large numDcr of girls and j%mng women, employed in the factories..of the 
town (in cari)ot weaving), were Itcing taught by the clergy and stl^fie ladies 
of the jjarish, tlie master of the day school assisting occasionally. Great 
diliicultics had been overcome in getting the school into fair order. Many of 
the seholar.s, grown-np young women, seemed most assiduous iu their efforts 
to learn, and the first class had attained considerable scriptural knowledge. 
Many of the girls showed quickness, and a readiness which the e.xperience of 
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life jjerhaps hail ffiven them, but seemed to want reflection, and the power 
of concenti-atinif their attention on any subject. 

'I’hc assistance of a teacher instructed in inetliocls of traiuinjf and tlisci- 
plininjt the mind wovild he a preat benefit to this school. 

As there were seventy or eighty present even at the season of the year at 
which I visited it, the school must be an important one. 

Macclesfield, Old (’hureh, ’2H September IS.'jl. 

An assistant teacher, who frii e.s instruction in the day .school in the after¬ 
noon, undertakes the chief jiart of the work in the nioht school here. It is 
held five niirhts in the week, two hours each time. Hoys and cirls from 
iiei<;hbourinir silk factories ai-e taught as one .school, wilh t'nis iirecaution, 
that they leave the school at different hours. 1 found about forty pre.scnt; 
in the winter there are upwards of si.xty : about twenty-live of thc.se 
would be from thirteen to seventeen years of age. I was jdea.sed wit’u tiie 
lesson, an elementary on - on geogracdiy, given liy the assistant teacher (Mr. 
lloberts). There seemed to be a di.sposition to take jrains on the part of the 
scholars. The school might have been organized on a Ijctter plan. 

Ilurdsfield (bower). Night School, I I Sc])tend)er ISol. 

There were twenty or thirty hoys present in this school when 1 visited it. 
The as.sistant-teaehcr, Mr. Wheclei', has charge of it, and it is held, like the 
last, five nights in the week. Sev eral of tlie old (day) scholar.s atlciid this 
•school. In the winter the ai'crage number is forty. I believe. The instruc¬ 
tion was, of course, elementary; but the fir.st chess—from having. I suppose, 
observed the engines in the factorie.s—.showed .some intelligence during a 
short lesson on the steam-engine, gi\'en by the master (for tlie first time). 1 
should l)e glad to see boys of a more advanced age attending t he night schools 
in this town ; about thirteen in this school wi re between thirteen and si,\teen, 
the rest were younger. 

Hrdlington, 1!) .''t’lilcmber l.'^.’^ I. 

'I’here is ;i night school lx.th for boys and for girls hi*ve. 'That for boys is 
eonducteil chiefly by the assistant master, Mr. To])liam. It is held on four 
nights in the iveek, and has an average tittendance of forly or fifty in the 
winter. .Several of the elder Ijoys showed intelligence. 'I'lie sch.ool is fairly 
arranged. 'I'he nitfut school for girls i.s only held two nights in the week. A 
great ])art of the instruction is given by the clergyman himself. The mistress 
of the day school suiierintends the needlework, and gives occasional lessons, 
'i'he average attendance is about forty or forty-live. 1 am gla<l to hear that 
since my visit an assistant teacher has been ajiixiinted to the school, as the 
work was too much for the mistress. A right S])irit was evinced by the factory 
girls attending this school. At Hollingtou (boss (near this) the- needlework of 
the night scholars, who are girls of the same class, goes a great way towards 
the support of the day school. Tliis work they give gratis. 

f.'onglcton, .St. James’.;, .0 October l.'^.'i l. 

'I'lie night school (for boys only)'irij,connc.\ion with tjie day school here 
seemed to be ably conducted, and' with more method than usii.d, by the 
a.s.sistant-teacher, Mr. 'I'iUcy. 'I'lic managers cx|)res.scd their adnnration of 
the Alinnte (July 1 which authorizes the appointment of .such teac'ncrs. 
This school, wdiich is held on four or five nights in the week, had an atten- 
danT'c of about fifty boys when I visited it. I'he clocr boys sceineiL to posses,s 
considerable scriptural knowledge, and were receiving sim])le ins^ftetion in 
geograi>h,^, as well as in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 'rhere is a cricket 
club in connexion with this school. .\ kind and hearty spirit seemed io exist 
between the clergy, teachers, and scholar.s here. 

.Stoke-upon-Trent, Night School, l.'i Novendicr iH.'id. 
only found thirty scholars present ; last year there were about sex enty, of 
noth sexes. The .school was in better order than 1 found it in last y'car, and 
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the girls were being taught in a separate room from the boys, I was sorry 
to find that in other respects the school had not made more progress. An 
assistant teacher is much wanted here. Two untrained teachers, assisted 
occasionally by the clergy and the master, have charge of the boys’ school. 

There were about eighteen present, between the ages of thirteen and siarteen. 

The extreme youthfulness of the scholars ivas a painful proof of the early age 
at which chiloren are taken to work in the Potteries. The school is held on 
five nights in the week. 

Hanley (National) Night School, 27 November 1854. 

Another night school in the Potteries, for boys only, kept in excellent order 
by the indefatigabie master of the day school, Mr. Chell. 'llicre were eighty- 
Mvo present—dsany of them old scholars from the day school—who showed 
in their work the neatness usually evinced by Mr. Chell’s pupils, though but 
few of tl^em had attained much power of expres^ng their thoughts in writing. 

Efforts had chiefly been made to ground the more Imckward ones in religious 
knowledge. 'I'he introduction of some secular instnjetion would, I think, 
have tended t« open their minds more, and would have rendered them more 
accessible to religious teaching. The school is occasionally under the sole 
charge of an assistant teacher (paid by the pence, 1 believe), but the master 
usually sujicrintcnds it himself. It is o]>cn on four nights in the week. 

About sixi.y-five of the hoys were from thirteen to eighteen years of age. 

Mayfield, 30 November 1854. 

The night school is held here in the same room for boys .and girls. When 
1 visited it there were only tliirty-t\\ o present, who were being instructed by 
two ladies, assisted by the master and clergyman. Much pains had been 
taken to get the school into order, with very fair success. The assistance of a 
trained teacher would be a great advantaare here. There were but few 
(perhaps twelve) above the age of fourteen jircsent. In s))ite of the mixed 
system .at present adopted, 1 think it would l)e a great point if scholars of a 
more ad\’anced age could be brouglft to attend. 

There are several other evening .schools in op(ffation in the 
manufacturing parts of the district, which tlie pressure of our, 
engagements lias made it impossible for x* to visit. It would 
be difficult to estimate too higldytho devotion and self-sacrifice 
which the maintenance of such evening schools implies on the 
part of the clergyman and tho.se wlio assist him. When I have 
asked, “ Wlvi teach the evening classes the ajiswer most 
generally has been, “ Myself, with some members of my 
family, and my Scripture reader,” or some other zealous 
volunteer. The Minute under wfiic^i a.ssi.stant teachers, 
p.aid 25/. per annum, have been, allowed to be employed 
pai'tly in evening‘schools, has xldhe much to encourage their 
establishment; and if some further assistance coxtld be ex¬ 
tended by your Lordships towards their maintenance, J 
believe they would S(ion become almost universal in the 
mining .am# manufacturing f>ari.shes of my district. 

It has occui-red to me rhat a most valuable class of men, Need of 
whom tlie pixpiLteacher system is tending to banislx from the to evening 
profession of schoolmasters, miglit.he recovered to it by means 
of a Minute expressly framed to meet the requirement,s of 
evening schools. I allude to a class of men by no means nn- 

M M 
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common in the mamifacturiiig districts—men who, under the 
constraining influence of religious feeling, or a strong natural 
love of teaching, have, perhaps, for many years devoted such 
time as they could rescue from the loom or from the shop to tlie 
Sunday school or evening school of tlieir parish. The qualifica¬ 
tions of these persons generally emhrace an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the text of the Bible, and a self-taught knowledge of 
arithmetic and algebra. By l ecognizing such persons as assist¬ 
ant teachers in evening schools, and granting to them some 
small yearly payment (say 10/., or even less),’I .believe that 
many would be induced to lay by money, and to extend their 
studies with a view'to spending a year in one of our training 
schools, and entering the profession of schoolnrasters. The 
recent Minute admitting other students besides pupil-teachers 
to examination for Qrreen's scholai'ships, would also ojrerate 
as a powerful inducement to such a course. A more grateful 
me.asure to our manufacturing parishes could hardly be devi.sed. 
UAiF-TiME In the agricultural districts the night schools are less fre- 
andindus- queut, and are generally confined to the winter months. 
^cuUui-al' Teddesley the boj's employed on Lord llatherton’s 

districts. home farm have a night school during the winter, replaced l>y 
an early morning school (from G to 8 a.m.) in the summer 
months. This farm school receiv'id some notice in my rejmrt 
last year. It is being carried on with great sjiirit, and with 
the bjist results. 

At Middle, near Shrewsbury, ti half-time scheme has been 
tried with.good effect, the elder boys being employed, undei' 
superintendence, on the neighbouring farms, with regulai' 
wages, during some portion of each day, and attending school 
during the remainder of the day. The rector (the Ilev. G. H. 
Egerton) writes to me that he considers the scheme “ good in 
itself, perfectly fea|ible, though somewhat troublesome, and 
very acceptable to the parents,” and adds, “ that latterly it 
became self-paying.” 

To the detailed account of industrial operations given in my 
last report, I have not pnich to add. Among the boys’ schools, 
Acton continues to be, perhaps, on the whole, the mo.st im¬ 
portant and successful: not’only is the garden cultivated in the 
best possible manner, but tlje netting and basket-weaving for 
wet days, and the arrangement by which the elder boys are 
employed part of their time on the neighbouring farms continue 
to work well. Lilleshall contiiiues to afford ti^« best ex¬ 
ample of an allotment garden. Grants on account of school 
gardens have also been awarded to Biudgnokth (Bliw: Coat), 
Bonington, Essington, Norton-in-the-Mooiis, Tamworth, 
and Tarporley. * 

The field gardens at CapesthornE and Ipstones seem to 
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deserve .special notice ; J am glad to be able to give in the 
Aj)pendix some account of their further progres.s. 

In neither place can tlie field-garden be said to have been 
thfis far sufficiently successful to entitle it to be considered 
otlierwise than a,s an experiment. Further experience con¬ 
firms me in the conclusions which I stated on this subject in 
my I'cport for 18.^3 (page 518) ; and I would add to the four 
conditions of success there mentioned, that school gardens are 
most likely to succeed : • 

• (1.) In j^opuious districts, where the parents have, for the 
most part, no cottage gardens, as in mining districts, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of sinall*tov?ns ; 

(2.) In rural districts, provided that the school includes not 
only day soliolars, but also an establishment far hoarders. 

It appears to me most desirable tliat this latter kind of school 
should bo more generally establislied in country places. Not 
only docs it aftbrd the means of giving a sound agricultural 
education to the children of farmers, but it presents the only 
way in whicli a school can hope to become self-supporting in 
a small countr}' parish. At Oc'KHAM, near Ripley, in Surrey, 
tJiere is an excellent specimen of such a school, of which some 
account will, I believe, be found in my colleague, Mr. Bowstead’s 
report. • 

In the same Appendix will be found a letter from the 
master of the SxiiKTTON .schbol, near Warrington, describing 
the annual yfower show, Avhich takes })lace in connexion witli 
the school; and the rules of a prize scheme instituted by the 
Rev. Ofiley Crewe, in connexioiwwith his excellent school at 
Astbury. * * 

The industrial work in connexion with girls’ schools con- Girls’ indu»- 
tinues most satisfactorily. I have nothing new to add to the '****’^“’^^* 
notices inserted in my last report. AcTOjf, Lawton, Sand¬ 
bag fi, and Astbury ar-e the most complete in their ai-range- 
ments. Laundry work has been commenced at Middle. I 
hope next year to have to report to your Lordships on ten 
such industrial establishments. ' , 

, I have tji^^ honor to be, &c. 

• J. P. Nobbis. 

To the Right Honorable •* 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education% 


mm2 
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Capestiiorne and Siddington. ■ 

Master's Industrial Report. 

Extent. —About three quarters of an acre have been cultivated this year. 
'Die remaining IJ'acres nave not been broken up, but used as pasture for 
the cow. 

Crops. —IVtatocs, ox-cabbage, turnips, mangel-wurzel, and house vege¬ 
tables. ' 

« > 

Number employed. —Six to ten. 

Remuneration. — iid. or.4d. per half day. 

The boys work each' afternoon (weather permitting), usually ubder the 
superintendence of a paid labourer. 'I'hey have been frequently employed on 
the hall-farm. 

I am sorry that I cannot report very favourably of our industrial o])erations 
at present. The district is a i)eculiar one. The estate is divided into mode¬ 
rate-sized holdings, and to almost every coftage is attached, besides a large 
garden, a sufficient quantity of land to maintain one or two cows. The effect 
of this is to give a considerable amount of employment of an excellent kind 
at home to both boys and girls, and also to diminish |)ovei'ty to sixch an 
e.xtent as to make the [)arents regardless of the wages which their ehildren 
might earn at school. I do not think that the industrial instruction is valued 
by the parents. 'I'he remarks on this subject made by the clergyman of 
Essington (page 8.5-1 of your last report) coincide with our experience. 
Perhaps, too, when a boy has been crnploved an hour at home in attending to 
the cow or pigs, and has then walked a niuB or more to school, it is not desira¬ 
ble to employ much of ins school-time in manual labour, as he has the pros¬ 
pect of the return walk and home labour tvhen school is ended. 

I have generally found the boys much interested in the thec-ry of cultivation, 
and the parents seem to like this kind of instruction. 

We have t^vo‘girl3 learning domestic work, washing, dairy-work, &c. Tliey 
are employed alternately fora week during the morning in this kind of work, 
and in the afternoon in ncvdlework. They are responsible for the cleanliness 
of the school, though this work is done by the other girts. 

(Signed) Alfred Diggens. 


Ipstonf.s Acuicultuual School, near CiiEi\,DLE, 

Rev. Sir, 23 December 185-1. 

Further experience convinces me of the value of school gardens, of the 
desirableness of cultivating thepi in allotments and in such a manner that the 
industrial sh 11 not interfc*o with the school work. People say they send 
their children to learn to read and write, that they will be sure to learn now to 
dig and ])lant. . * • 

It will be useless for me to think of cultivating all the ground with the 
children of the labourers attendinjj the day school; but I ho])e to get those 
attending the .Sunday and evening schools to take allotments; and that will, 
I think, secure all the objects of a sohool gar(|pn, which appears to me to be 
differene from that of merely making boys good labourers ^jjindy, hardy 
workmen); it is rather to make them goock men (self-dci)en(!ent, truthful, 
provident members of society). I am inclined to think that no plan will be 
found so efiectual for the fitting of a lad’s bodily frame for his dliily labour, 
without neglecting his education, .as that of the half-time sy.stem, combined 
xvith evening schools for youths between 12 and 16 years of age. Industrial 
schools have not realized all that was expected of them, because too much 
was expected. They are only one among several other things required to im- 
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prove the habits of the people. We had a course of lectures last winter; they done all that 
were tolerably well attended. I hope, when we obtain our grant of apparatus 
fro^ the Committee of Council, to have another. My little museum is steadily ’. 
improving ; we are making some mechanical models; people are getting proud retjuired.”** 
of their school—a good sign. Last year we established a reading-room ; it is i,c(,turcs 
novel in some of its features; we supply reading to people at their own fire- jiuseum 
sides ; many will read newspapers that wll not read books, but individually and models, 
they can only afford trash; and if two or three take a pape]f, it costs them more ihadinB 
than the subscription to the room. We take one daily and four weekly papers, room. 

Daily papers are sent out when they have been on the table two Rays; weekly 
papers, when another is received. If I send a person the Times a day old one 
nighi;, I send ^le Illustrated Ijondon News a week old the next, and so on ; they 
are sent by the children, who of course read them to,their friends at night; so 
that a taste for reading is being formed; about ^enjmpers go out each night. 

It will be self-supporting next year ; we have 14 subaaribers of 10s. per year, 
ten of 7s. Gd., and eight of 5s. ■' 

When we compare what is Ijeing clone in this parish with what wants doing, I’l otcress of 
how trifling the former appears to the latter! 1 am satisfied that, unless some 
means are found of securing the attendance of the children of the labourers, ’' 
that all we are doing in education will only tend to a wider separation of 
classes. A few are receiving a good education, but juvenile labour is becom¬ 
ing more valuable; consccjuently the mass are neglected. 1 fear there are 
more people growing up in Ipstones unable to read and write than ever. 

I find it perfectly hopeless to attempt to contend with the selfishness of 
many employers, and the ignorance and carelessness of parents. The gene¬ 
rality of people set greater store by present than prospective pleasures; and, 
therefore, they value an addition to their income more than the future welfare 
of their children. Still the stron|rest inducement to people to keep their 
children to school is the finding it makes them more successful in Ufe. 

The most prosperous school I kn»w, is one that has been established 12 
or 14 yeai’s, and has been aided by its patrons, who have obtained ajipoint- 
ments for the most diligent and praiseworthy scholars. 

The population of this parish is 1,292; out of those there should be, taking AttriKlaiice 
one in eight, 161 in school. The average attendance, for the past year has 
been 63 06 ; 97 children have been on the books the whole J^ar : of these 38 
have attended less than 176 days; 17 less than 100 days; and29 less than 
60 days. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) , James Stollard. 


Ipstones Agricultural School.— 1854. (One acre.) 
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Stretton, Warrington. 


Dear Sir, 

You desired me to forward you an account of the Stretton school yeyly 
flower-show. At this show prizes in the form of books are offered for compe¬ 
tition to the boys and girls attending the day school. 'Ihe following is a 
catalogue of the flowers, fruit, and vegetables allowed for competition 


For the three best window plants of various sorts, each plant 
to have its name neatly written upon a label 
For the best^ngle plant - - - - - 


Ditto 

nosegay - 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

gooseberries, smooth 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

ditto rough 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

strawberriesi 

- 

- 


Ditto 

cherries - 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

rhubarb 

• 


- 

Ditto 

peas 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

potatoes, kidney - 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

ditto round - 

. 

- 

- 

Ditto 

di^ of salad 

- 

, - 

- 


two prizes, 
one prize, 
several prizes. 
^ one prije. . 
» 

two prizes. 


one prize. 


Other small prizes are also given for encouragement, not reckoned in the 
former list. 

As most of the children attending these schools are the children of 
labourers, these were offered as a stimulus to the neat and most jirofitable 
method of cultivating their cottage gardens ; and it is quite a pleasure to go 
about from cottage to cottage in the spring time of the year, and particularly 
for a few weeks previous to the show, to see the care and anxiety the children 
display, as well as their jiarents, in training and cultivating the flowers, &c., 
they intend to exhibit. Were these the only fruits resulting from this exhibi¬ 
tion, it would be gratifying to its supporters, but it is generally observed, that 
a neglected cotti^e garden is the omen of neglect in the cottage itself j and the 
leading object of this show is the desire to improve both the outward and 
inward appearance of both garden and cottage. I intend this winter to in¬ 
troduce netting, basket and besoiq,making.* It is quite pleasing to see the 
interest manifected already by the children, who are now very busy pre¬ 
paring needles and meshes for the purpose, each making their own. I 
nope ne.xt year to persuade the children’s parents to let them have a small 
portion of their garden to cultivate thernselves, under the management of 
their parents, each to keep an account of income and expenditure in their 
own handwriting attending such cultivation. 

My object in doing this is to train them to habits of ecohomy, as I think 
the poor would be able to lay more by and spend their money more carefully if 
they kept a weekly account of their expenses, &c. I shall be most happy to 
hear from you, and whether you approve of my suggestions. 

' ^ Believe me to be, &o. 

, < (Signed) ■ Isaac Walton. 

20 Sept. 1854. 


Prize-Scheme for the Boys and Gmup of the Astbury School. 

First.—Any boy or girl of at least 12 years of age, whose na^e has been on 
the books for two years at least, and whose conduct and attendance have been 
satisfactory, shall be presented with 11. to be put into the savings, bank in his 
or her name, if he or she is able, on examination— 


• Netting and basket-making were introduced at Acton two years ago, end are 
still practised with satisfactory results. Ste Minutes of Committee of Council, 
1853, vol. ii., p. 510_J. P. N. 
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»Mev. (£f. #, Morris*' Report. . 

a. To read, with intelligence> an ordinary proae narrative, pointing out 
the parts of speech in a simple sentence. 

^ b. To write the same from dictation, neatly and correctly. 

0 , To show such proficiency in arithmetic as may be expected from boys 
or girls in the first class of their respective scnools. 

d. To know the outlines of the Old Testament up to the division of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel; to know the outlines of our Lord’s 
life, and to show a comprehension of the Church Oatechism. 

e. In the case of girls, they will also be expected to cut out and make 

a shirt sleeve. • 

I. The saving^ bank book will not be given to the boy or girl till two 

yeAs after She examination, when if he or she is able to pass a second ex¬ 
amination (the particulars of which are stated below), the boy or girl will re¬ 
ceive » second jwize; but whether this second examination is passed or 
not, the 1 /. will then be given. « 

II. If a boy or girl, who is entitled to this prJie, dies before the two 
years are eompleted, the money shall at once be given over to the parent. 

III. The examinations shall be conducted, if possible, by Her Majesty’s In ¬ 
spector of Schools for the district. 

IV. A printed card shall be ^iven to those who obtain the If. prize, entitling 
them to he examined again at the end of two years. 

l.’he object of this jmze is to induce parents to keep their children at 
school longer and more regularly than is at present the custom, and to 
hold out to the children themselves an additional motive to diligence and 
good conduct. 

The printed cards which will be given (even if the holders of them 
should not present themselves for the second prize) \vill form a lasting cer¬ 
tificate of good conduct at schooi, and will be a just object of satisfaction 
both to the possessors of them and to their friends. *' 

Second.-—At the end of two years from the first examination, those who 
have obtained the first prize may present themselves again, and they shall 
receive a further prize of 21. if they are able— 

a. To pass a satisfactory examination in the same subjects as before, but 
showing more ripeness of understanding. 

b. To answer fjuestions in some one higher subject of mathematics, such 
as mensuration or mechanics for boys, and book-keeping for girls. 

c. To show a fair knowledge of some one of the fiv'e following periods of 
English history, in connexion with the geography of Europe 

I. From the earliest records to the Conquest. 

II. From the conquest to Hem-y Vft. 

* III. From Henry VII. to Charles I. 

IV. From Charles I. to Anne. 

V. From Anne to the present time. 

d. In the case of girls, they will also Ife expected to cut out and make 

up a shirt. . * 

I. Candidates who^iresent themselves to be examined for this second prize 
must bring with them a certificate of good conduct from their employer, and 
from the clergyman of the parish or distrjpt in which they may be living. 

II. The 21. shall be invested in the savings bank, and then the savings 

bank book (containing a total investment of 31.) shall be given over to the 
successful candidate. * , 

III. A pignted card shall Ije given to the boy or girl who obtains this 
second prize, and should any candidate show excellence in any one* of the 
subjects ctfthe second examination, a medal may be additionally awa/ded. 

IV. In order that boys and girls may have the opportunity of keeping up 
and enlarging their knowledge after leaving school, they shall, on payment of 
one shilling, have given to them, a History of England, an Arithmetic, and a 
Grammar. 

The object of this prize is to induce boys and ^rls to keep up their learning 
after they have left school, and at the same time to teach them habits of 
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economy and self-respect, by making them possessors of a savings bank 
book ol' their own. 

The ctu-d and medal which will be gi»-en with the last prize will be 
a much more valuable certificate of good conduct than the former orfe, 
inasmuch as it will e.xtend over a larger period, and a jicriod moreover 
during the latter portion of which the boys or girls will have, in some degree, 
been acting upon their own responsibility. 

Tlie names of the successful candidates shall be written on a framed sheet, 
which shall be placed in the school-room ; but should any one subsccpicntly to 
obtaining thcGe prizes gravely misconduct him or herself, the name of the 
offender shall be blotted out as unworthy of so honourable a mention. 

Summaries of Tubulated Reports, for 18dd—t, c>« Schools incpected 
bp Rec. J. If Norris and Rev. JI. R. J\ Satidford. 

SUMMARY A. 


Numbor of Schools actutjUf/ uisjx'ctctl botwecni 
1 September 1853 aucl 31 August ISo l. > 
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* The amount of accommodation in square divided by 8, will (?lvo the number of 
children who can be i>ropcrly accommodated. Calculations of area in rtclioobroomat aa 
compared with the average attendance of scholars* should be made upon this basis. 
f At the date of closing this return. 

t These pcr^centages arc confmed to boys* and girls* schools* and do not inoludo infants. 
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Per-centago of Chilclron on School BcoisUro 
Aged 'NVlio liavc been in School 



SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Annual Ineomo, as Ktato<l by ;Managei‘s, of 275 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 
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General Report, for tJte Tear 1851, by Her Majesty’s Inspects 
of Schools, the Rev. D. J. Stewart, M.A., Szo., on the Schools 
inspected by him in the Counties of Nortlmmberland, 
Durham, Ciemberland, and Westmoreland. 


My Lords, Hurkyn, 1854. 

In drawing un my report to your Lordships for the 
year ending 31 August 1'853, the object I had in view Was to 
bring under yo\ir liotice the impressions I liad derived from 
comparing the statistical returns of the Registrar-General 
with my own actual experience of tlie condition of elementary 
education in this part of England. .The observations made 
during another year have certainly strengthened the opinions 
I then ventured to express. But the most gratifying confir¬ 
mation of these views is to be found in the educational move¬ 
ment in certain parts of this district, which it is my duty now 
to mention. 

The present Vicar of Newcastle-ou-Tyne, the Rev. Clement 
Moody, has had considerable success in calling the attention of 
his people to the deficiencies which have so long oppressed 
the educational progress of that important borough. In the 
month of June last a public meeting was held, under the pre¬ 
sidency of the 'Mayor, in the Music Hall, to enable the Vicar 
“ to lay before the inhabitants bf the town certain statements 
with respect to the education of the industrial classes, with 
the view of building additional schools in connexion with the 
Church of England.” 

The motions proposed and adopted on this occasion, with 
the unanimous consent of a very large meeting', fehow how 
completely and fully the wants of the borough were admitted 
without question, and hosy comprehensive are the measui’es 
proposed in order to meet them. 

It was determined,— ' , 

“ I. That a subscription be opened immediately, in order to raise the sum 
of 12,000/. for the purpose of building ten schools in connexion with the 
Church of England. 

“ II. That the proposed schools be placed under Government inspection, 
and that the committee of management be constituted according to the 
directions of the Privy Council in their clauses pf management, t 

“ III. That a committee be appointed to carry out the proposed scheme. 
The committee to consist of the mayor, the vicar, the incumbent X)f each 
parish, and one layman from each parish, the master of St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
and one layman of the congregation.” 

A letter addressed to the Vicar by Mr. Sopwith, and read 
at this meeting, contained a valuable testimony to the sound- 
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ness of the opinions which had led to the adoption of these 
resolutions. “ Some thirty years ago Newcastle was iih 
advance of most provincial cities and towns in respect of 
general education, both as regards rich and poor. * *’ * * 

Since that period it cannot be said that education has advanced 
in Newcastle in proportion to its increasing wealth and popu¬ 
lation.” 

There is one most encouraging feature to be remarked in all 
tjie meetings which have been held in Newcastle-on-Tyne for 
the furtfterance of this movement, namely, the cordial support 
which its promoters have received from very different classes 
of the inhabitants. * . 

And there are few objects more gratifying to an interested 
spectator, than the prospect of one of the most influential 
commercial communities in England diverting for a time its 
wealth and power frofn the absorbing operations of trade, 
acknowledging that there is a higher relation between man 
and man than a mercenary one, and determining to wipe out, 
by one resolve, the moi-al darkness that has been gathering for 
nearly half a century. 

The foundation stone of a school for the parish of All Saints 
has been laid already, an(J I learn from the Vicar, that he hopes 
commence building two more in the spring, and two in the 
autumn of 1855. • 

Tlie scheme which has been begun under such favourable 
circumstances, has reference to the needs of t^ie poor working 
classes only ; but the spirit -v^jhich cairies it out with success—* 
will, I hope, scarcely rest till an educational provision has 
been made for other classes, which, without any claim to be 
called wealthy, are yet far removed from the ragged poverty 
which too often marks the labouring poor. 

I stat^ in my report for 1852, that il was proposed to build 
new schools for the parish of St. Andrew. I am happy to say 
that these buildings are now in progress. 

A group of three school-rooms', with requisite class-rooms. Bishops 
and accommodation for teachers, h?!^ been built and brought mov^th. 
into use during the past year,*for the parish of Bishops Wear- 
mouth. ''The buildings are well placed, the Offices carefully 
constructed, and proper play^ounds attached to each sdiool. 
Before the erection,of thes.e buildings, the parochial school 
accomi»odation was limited to a large infant school and 
two ol8.-fashioned roolns, one above the other, situated in a 
portkon of the churchyard. It is, I believe, the int^tion of 
the Rector, the Rev. J. P. Eden, to make such ad.ditidns to 
the old buildings as are necessary for their conversion into 
convenient school-rooms. The provision for the education of 
the parish may, therefore, be said to consist, at present, of one 
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infants’ schoo], two girls’ schools, and three boys’ schools. 
This is another case where it has been found necessary to 
provide additional accommodation for the wants created by 
rapid increase of population. 

There is a feature in the arrangements adoi^ted by tlie 
Rector and Committee for the new schools which, to the best 
of my belief, is new to this district. The two boys’ rooms in 
the new buildings are intended for an upper and lowei- school. 
Tlie subjects of instruction in both departmeifts,. and tlje 
proposed fees, are detailed in the following extracts from 
Mr. Eden’s circular :— 


Bovs’ DEP.A.RTMKNT. 

1. The General Course of Education will include Readincf—AVriting— 
English Grammar—History — Geography—The Elements of Geology— 
Arithmetic (Pui-e and Commercial)—Principles of Book-keeping—Geometry 
—Mechanics and Mechanism—Elements of Chemistry—Vocal Music. 

2. The Higher Comse (for which extra fees will be charged) will include 
'Phe higher branches of Mathematics, viz.. Algebra — 'I’rigonometry — 
Hydrostatics—Hydraulics, &c.—Navigation—Astronomy. 

Latin—G erman— Erench—Drawi ng. 

'J’hc fees to be paid quarterly and in advance. 

1. For the General Course :— ^ ^ 

Tradesmen’s children, 1st class payment - - 10 0 per quai-ter. 

Mechanics’ do. 2nd class do. - - 7 0 do. 

Laboiuers’ do. .'-ird class do. - - 5 0 do. 

'These payments will be regulated according to the social condition of the 
parents, and will iq each case be decided solely l)y the committee. 

2. For the Higher Course :— ^ ^ 

The higher branches of Mathematics, &c. (extra) - 5 0 jier quarter. 

Latin or Drawing, or Modern I.anguages (each 

extra) - - - - - 10 0 do. 

The fees for the hij^ior cour.se are quite Avithiu the income 
of a very large proportion of artisans in this district Indeed 
the rates of wages for workmen in several branches of trade 
peculiar to this locality .are such evidences of the Avmrldly pro¬ 
sperity within the reach Of tlie artisan, that I hesitate to give 
them witliout having autliority to add the names of tlie firms 
by whom they are paid. The Bishops Wearmodth school 
caij^therefore scarcely be called a middle school, in the strict 
sense of that term, inasmuch as the children of artisans are 
«xcluded neither by its fees nor by its constitution. , Practi¬ 
cally, however, it is very likely to become a school for one 
section'of the middle class. , 

The high state of commercial activity which I have alluded 
to, while affording constant encouragement for the improve¬ 
ment of tlie physical resources of the workman, does not 
imply an equal improvement in the higher points of national 
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virtue and national wisdom. High wages will not alone lift 
men one jot above the fever and selfishness of the world, nor 
give them higher ahd purer views of human life. Hence, in the 
midst of their gi-eat prosperity, the working classes become 
less and less thoughtful, less and less anxious for a high state - 
of comfort, and are seen to retain the habits of the very rudest 
state of social life, while in possession of •ample means for 
improving both their intellectual and spiritual condition.* It 
will be no gurprise, therefore, to find that the ilpper depart¬ 
ments in,these schools will be frequented l.)y very few children 
of artisans even of the highest grade; but at the same time it 
is sartisfactory to know that for tlie fijw.who, with forethought 
unusual to their class, are really anxious to educate their sons, 
an ami:>le parochial provision has been brought into ojieration. 

HoweA'er, while the term “middle class” is used to designate 
that great and most important section of English society, which 
is quite able to help itself in all that concerns education, it 
extends also to a large branch of it very little above the 
working class in wealth or intelligence. It is not so clear 
how a s<jund education is to be brought witliin reach of this 
latter class, excejit by sxich a school as that proposed in the 
parish of Bishops Wearmouth. 

There is anuch greater •difficulty in mixing the clfildren of 
different classes in town schools than there is in country 
schools. A gentlemans Son may occasionally be seen pre¬ 
paring for a grammar school by passing through tlie routine of 
a good parochial school, and we have many schoolmasters 
perfectly competent to give %he best instruction in subjects*”’ 
which the ■grammar school practically*igarores. But the per¬ 
sonal uncleaiiliness and the dirty clothe.s of the majority of the 
boys in town schools in most districts, are quite sufficient to 
shut out children used to cleanly luii.)its and well-ordered 
homes. • 

These difliculties have been guarded against, and are not 
likely to hinder the success of the experiment which has led to 
these remarks, becau-se sepai’ato i’ooni% are provided for separate 
departinents of the school. _ • 

I am afraid that the great hindrance to success in carrying 
out the design of Mr. Eden's school, will be the difficulty of 
maintaining a suflicient number of teachers tff equal efficieftcy. 

It appears to me un»easonab]e to expect the same mivster to 
teach, well, all Clie subjects incor 2 )orated in the time 

table of an elementary school of ordinary pretensior\^ In a 
town *8011001 of a veiy high _clas.s all such difficulties are of 
course increased. . * . 

It is proposed, as far as I know, to appoint a master, an 
assistant, and apjirentices, under the regulations embraced in 
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your Jjovdships^ Minutes. If, however, the school meets with 
the support it is entitled to expefct, a much more numerous 
staft' might be required, in order to maintain a proper standard 
of instruction in the inan^^ and various subjects contemplated 
by the promoters. It must be admitted, that the fewer the 
subjects allotted to a teacher the better he may be expected to 
teach them. I do n<.>t think it will be out of place to illustrate 
this.principle by reference to tlie system adopted in a French 
school at Pftt'is, of much the same class as the upper depart¬ 
ment of the Bishops Wearmouth school. What follov^s is to be 
understood as the official piogramme of a French primary 
school for the education cf boys who propose to enter indus¬ 
trial professions or- merchants' offices, situations which are 
recruited in this district from first-class national sclmols like 
that proposed by Mr. Eden, or from the ranks of the appren¬ 
tices under the Minutes of 1846. 


Ecole Municipale Tiuigot fond& et entretenue par la Vilee <le Pj\ris, 
Rue du Vert-Bois, No. 17 (prccedemment Rue Neuvc-Saint-Laurent), 
pres du Conservatoire des Arts-et-M^tiers. 


Les Cours de I’Ecole municipale 'I'urgot, crcce en sous Ic litre 

d’EcoLE PRiM.AiKE si i'ERiEUHK de la ville de Paris, doivent s’ouvrir le 
ler Lundi d’Octobre. 

Cet Ktal'lisseinent a ete fonde par la ville de Paris, dans I’intfret des Eleves 
qiri se destinent au commerce et aux professions industrielles. * 

L’enseignement, divise en trois annees d’ctudes, est reparti de la maniere 
saivante:— 


fre Annee (Ire kt 2inc Divi.sion). 

Profcssours. 


Enseigneinent Religieux - - - 

(Jramniaire Frari^ai^e 

r Arithm^tique - 
Mathematiques -< Systeme legal des Poids et 
L Mesures 

Histoire Naturelle (Physiologic et Zoologic 
Elements d’Histoire - 
Elements de Gcographie generale 

; ; : 

Calligraphie . - - 

Dessin a main lev^e (ornementy - 
Dessin Geometrique (lignes, surfaces) 

Chant . . - - - 

Gymnastique - . - 


;} 


M. L’Annii Daguenet. 
M. Faeaix. 

M. Guileot. 

M. Ee.masson. 

M. Leceeuc. 

M. JonN.soi\. 

M. Braun. 

M. Regnier. 

M. Leouien. 

M. TuoNauoY. 

M. Mayer.^ 

M. Tarek. 


f M. Lambert. 

Rip^titeursi M. Lequien, Maitre at^joint pour Penseignement 
L du Dessin. c , 

R^ititeur suppMant, M. Dbvaux. « 

2me Ann£e. 


Enseignement Religieux - - - - M. L’Abbe Daguenet. 

Langue Fran 9 ai 8 e [ ;}m. Simonet. 
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^ Allemande 
‘ CalligrapliLsk 

Dessin a uiaia levee 


J Orneinent 
\ Ombres - 


{ Complement d’Aritlimetique -'j 

oSeSie'ptanf- I 

Trigonometrie Rectiligne -J 

I5ements de Physique Experimeiitale - - M. Teiirikn. 

Histoirc Naturelle (Physiologie Vegetale, Bota-T,.! r 
mquCj Aotions agricoles) - - - J 

Histoire <le France - - - - "j 

Oeograjihie Physique, Politique et Administrative S M. Leclerc. 

de la France ----- J » 

T f Anglaise - - - - M. JoiinHon. 

La"^"''nAllcm*ndc - - - - M. Braun. 

- M. RiCGNIEU. 

■ ^M. Leuoien. 

Dessin G^'ometrique-f ^*^r**^i*’ 1 lojvctions, 1 ene-'1 'PHONatTOY. 

1 b trations, J.,avis - - J 

Chant - - - - -M. Levy._ 

Gymnastique ----- M. Tarle. 

llepetiteur, M. Beguin, Maitre adjoint pour I’enseignement de 
1’Anglais. 

;}me Annee. 

Enseignement Religieiix - - - - AI. L’Abbe Daouenkt. 

Langue Frun^aise, Elements de Eittcrature - M. Simone^'. 

r I’rogressions, Annuites, Geome-” 

Mathematiques-j trie de I’Espace, Geometric 
L descriiitive 

-Vrpentage, NWellement, Lev<5 -M. De Paul.* 
Mathematiiiues J des Plans, Elements de coupes 
appliquees ] des Pierres de Charpente, 

L Theorie des Ombres - 
Mecanique appliquee - - - - 

Elements de Chimie Gene%alc et Manipulations - 
Histoire Naturelle (Geologie et Mineri^ogie) 

Histoire Generale - - - 

Gifographie Comiucrciale et Industrielle - 

T r Anglaise - - - 

Langue I - 

Tenue des Liv'res - - - 

Dessin a main levee : Bosse, Modelage - 
* r Flpures 

Dessin Geometrique ■< Architecture 

L Leve des Alachines 

Chant (Orph^on) - - - • 

Gymnastique - - - - 

Preparatcur - , - 

H^petiteur, M. Guiblot, Maitre adjoint pour Penseignement des 
Mathematiques. ,, 

Suroeillant yeueral, M. Samabens. • 


M. Terrien. 

M. Ba«beswib. 
M. Lemasson. 

•j-M. LA:berc, 

- M. Johnson. 

- M. Braun. 

M. Reonier. 

- • M. Lequien. 


:} 


M. Tkonquoy. 

M. Lebyon. 

M. Tarbe. 

M. Veb. 



La pr«iniSre session de la Commission d’examen aura lieu en Srotembre. 
Le registre d’inscription est actuelleraent om'ert au Secretariat de PEcole. 

La retribution est fixee ti 10 fr. par rtiois, payables d’avance. Toutea le8 
fournitures neceasaires aux trauvaux des classes sunt deiivrees aux Kl^ves 
dans I’interieur de PEcole, moyennant un abonnement fixe il 3 fr. par mois. 
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Les families qui auraient besoin de renseignementa seront refues par le 
Directeur de I’Ecole, tous les jours, de dix heures & midi, 

Le Prifet de la Seine, 

(Sign4) G. E. Haussmann. - 

If tlie subjects allotted to each year’s course in the French 
school are compared with the programme of the Bishops 
Wearmouth school, it will be found that they are less nume¬ 
rous and less advanced. There are only two modern languages 
in the course, no astronomy, no navigation. But, it appears 
that a great deal more attention is bestowed on writing, 
drawing, and singing. 

There is not much difference between the fees of the two 
schools: 10s. id. per month, payable in advance, covers the 
cost of books and instruction at Paris, or allowing a, vacation 
of two months, 6?. 13s. is the yearly fee ; at Bishops Wear- 
mouth the proposed fee is 51. per annum, without books and 
stationery. The stx’ong contrast between the schools exists in 
the supply of teachers. There are tw’cnty-three adult msxsters 
attached to the French school, and they have fewer subjects 
to teach. 

It has occurred to me that in towns where several schools, 
with masters and assistant masters, are Avorked under one 
management, it rvould be very pogsible to adopt such an ar¬ 
rangement of time-tables that the instruction in particular 
subjects should l)e given by the san^e teacher in all the schools. 
For example, if there Avere four masters employed in Mr. Eden's 
schools, each of the four subjects, arithmetic, writing, history, 
and geograpli}’", might be taugb.t by one and the same teacher 
to all the classes in afl the schools. The experiment has been 
tried ; where boys’ and girls’ schools are built together and are 
under one manager, the mistre.ss has been relieved by the 
master of a subject in which her instruction Avas defective. 
It might be Avorth while to extend the experiment a step 
further. Schools of the class contemjAlated by Mr. Eden are so 
new to this part of England, that Ave can only speculate on 
their probable success. If it should be foxind necessary to 
reconsider the I’egulations for their management adopted at 
starting, it ought not to 'cause either surpr-fsc or .discourage¬ 
ment. 

Bkhoim The parish of St. Andrew, Auckland, OAves much to the 
‘Auckland., exertions made by the incumbent, the Rev. G. E. Green, to 
improve and increase the number ot the schools for the educa¬ 
tion of its As^orking classes. 

The bishop of the diocese has given his valuable assistance 
to the same object. 

A master and an assistant master have been appointed to the 
Barrington school, which the trustees haA'e entirely remodelled 
on a very liberal scale. 
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Two new schools, one for girls, the other for infants, are 
now being built on a site given by the bishop. 

.At Berwick-on-Tweed the munificence of a private indivi- 
dual has estal)lished a marine school for the education of boys 
who have any decided fancy for going to sea. This school is • 
attached to the Berwick Charity School, under regulations 
which a])pear in detail in tlie following report* supplied to me 
by the master. ^ 

• An Acco^j^t of the Marine Clas.s at Berwick Charity School. 

Copy of a Letter from J. Hiibhack, Esq., to the Committee of the Berwick 
, Charity School. • 

Gentlemen, Liverpool, l/th November 1853. 

Beinj; desirous to benefit poor boys l)elongi«g to my native town, 
and at the same time having a view to supply my ships trading to foreign 
jiarts with a])prentice3, 1 I)eg to lay before you the following jiroposal, your 
consideration of which I respectfully solicit, and to which 1 shall be pleased 
to obtain your acquiescence. 

Islly. 'I'hat 1 shall be allowed, with the assistance an<l recommendation, 
of your master, to select every year a number of buys who shall, as volunteers 
and also with the consent of their jiarents or guardians, form themselves 
into a '■ marine c/nss.” 

2ndly. That the said boys, in addition to the usual education and privi- 
Icdge.s granted by your rules, shall receive supplementary instruction suitable 
for training them as seamen. 

3rdly. That this marine trainifig shall be given them by a ffontswain 
appointed liy me, but subject to your approval, and who shall be under the 
control of the master. • 

dthly. That at the expiration of the third year after their admission to 
the murine class, the boys, together with their parents or guardians, shall be 
con.sidcred morally bound to allow me to place them the saW boys on board 
my ships a.s apprentices for fis e year* on the customary terms of marine ^ 
indentures. • * 

fithlv. That the additional ex|)en.se3 on account of the “ marine class,” 
including boatswain's salary, maps, globes, boats, &c., &c., shall be paid by 
me. 

Waiting ^ our reply, 

. 1 am, &c. 

To the ^ (Signed) .losEl’ii Hubback. 

Berwick Charity School Committee. 

• 

The Gommittee of the Berwick Charity Saliool accepted the offer of 
Mr. Midjback, and passed a vote of thanks to the same gentleman for his 
liberality. ^ * 

A b(ialswain*was recommended by Admiral Sir V. Austen, and airived at 
Berwick from Portsmouth on the t!.5th"March 1851, and immediately com¬ 
menced his duties. * 

Six boys have been elcct*d the first year m order to have a complete , 

boat’s crew. * • 

Each boy^s siqiplicd by Mr» llidiback with a full suit of marine clothes 
for Sumhy’s and another for daily use. The former consisting of gla^iUrtat, 
jacket, ve*st, and trowsers of blue cloth, marked with a white anchor, and 
having buttons bearing the anchor as in the Royal Navy. The latter consists 
of guernsey jacket, white trowser.s, and Kilmarnock caps marked as above. 

The boatswain,. Mr. Warren, has been for upwards of forty years in the 
Royal Navy, twenty years as boatswain. He accompanied Buonaparte to 
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St. Hflena, and was on that statiori at Xatioleon’s death. He was wrecked 
with Ciiidain (now Rear Admiral) Michael Seymour in the Challenger on the 
coast of Patagonia; was taken ill in the Sandwich Islands and sent home, 
and on account of his sickness retired from the service with a first-class pen¬ 
sion of 60/. a year. 

A room has been fitted-up under the school in which Mr. Warren for 
three months has been teaching the boys, during two hours per day, to knot, 
splice, make mats, &c., &c., with great success. 

During two afternoons in the week, weather permitting, the boys go out 
in a boat attended by the boatswain who teaches them to imll, &c., &e. 

Mr. Iluhhack has ordered a new boat twenty-six feet long, with six oars, 
to be built expressly for the class, under the directions of the l)oatswain. „ 

Mr. llubback has furtlier ordered a small cutter of about thirty tons to 
be built in order to enable boys to go to sea and learn how to manage the 
ropes, tiiiu the sails, &c., I^:c. 

He has further deteituined that if any of the boys make such ])rogress 
as to lie recommended by the boatswain, he will take them on board as 
apprentices, at any time before the expiration of their three years class 
training. 

'I'he age for admittance i.s limited to eleven ycor.s, but some hoy.s who 
ai'c well-grown and seem much inclined to be sailor? have been admitted at 
an earlier age. 

(Signed) Mich.xkl Lusthk. 

I have gre.-it linpe.s tliat the year 185.d will sec sotiie im¬ 
provements in the general eonditiori of the colliery schools in 
this coal field. Through tlie exertions of the Konouralile .and 
Reverend J. Grey, rector of HoughfOn-lc Sjtring, an association 
has lieen formed for the. itnprovement of the education of the 
mining and nmiuifactnring population in the counties of Dur¬ 
ham and Nortlmmherland. It is jtroposed to adopt the jdan 
recommended' by Seymour Tremeulu erc, Estp, and to offer 
prizes, under certain conditiofis, to candidates recommended 
by the manager.s of schools under in.spection, in order to 
induce children to remain longer at school, and to encourage 
them to make a good u.so of the op})ortmiitie.s of seiatring a 
sound practical eduoatiori which come witliin iheir reach. 

The nolilemen connected with the manufacturing'interests of 
this p.-xrt of England liave, with some few exceptions, supported 
the proposed scheme, and, many of the resident gentry, who 
are the actual and interested directors of the various branches 
of trade carried on in the Newcastle district, have given it the 
benefit of their ajiproval. 

An application has been made to .your Lord.sliips by the 
ju’ovisional committee that the In.spectors connected with this 
district m.ay be directed to hold tRe fiVst examination of can¬ 
didates in the autumn. The scheme of jxrizes offered b^" the 
assd&iction is printed in the Appendix to this Report. 

I have much pleasure in bringing under your Lordshijxs’ 
notice educational movements of thi.-j kind, all evidently pro¬ 
ceeding from the strong conviction that additional provision 
is required for the wants of a rapidly increasing population. 
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They are, as I have already ventured to remark, very gratify¬ 
ing proofs of the general accuracy of the statements embodied 
in my report for last year. 

* The Dean and Chapter of Durham are, however, of opinion south 
that in the report just mentioned an unintentional wrong has 
been done to the borough of South Shields, in which they 
posse.s3 considerable property, and where education “ has long- 
been witli them an object of interest.” ^ 

In support, of this opinion they have forwarded to your 
•Lca-dsliips^'a statement of the number of schools in the 
borough, and “ the number of children ecbicated.” 

I lleg leave to print this statement, and the letter which 

accompanied it. * 

• 

My Lords, Deanery, Durham, .30 October 1864. 

Tub Dean and Chapter of Durham l)c^ res])ectfully to make the 
following representation to your Lordships respecting the borough of South 
Shields. 

In pages 919 and 9‘20 of your last report your Inspector makes certain 
statements regarding the educational condition of Neweastle-on-'l'yne, from 
which it would appear that a considerable number of the poor children of 
that borough attend no school; ;ind also that there is not nearly sufficient 
accommodaTion for them were they disiio.sed to attend-;-in fact, that “ there 
is a positive w'ant of room for the small jiroportion that weekly offer their 
pence, and ask for instruction.” ,And \ crv general demoralization's said to 
be the consetjuence of this. 

He then jwoceeds, in ]).'’ge 921, as follows:—“V.'hat has been said of 
the juvenile population of Newcastle and (ialeshead applies equally to such 
localities as Hartlepool, Sunderland, and Shields. There is the same igno¬ 
rance, the s.une moral evils, the same want of school jiccoinmodation,” 
Again, in jiage 922, he asserts, “ that the whole ediuation of the peojde of ^ 
Sunderlaml and the two Wearmouths is ajiparently in ^he hands of the 
venture schools,” and that “ South Shields is another exainjile of the same 
kind.” 

Into the correctness of your Ius|iector’s statements as to Xew'castle 
and other places the Dean and (dnqaer of Durham h.ave not thought it their 
duty to impiire. But as they arc very closely connected with South Shields, 
and as the educiition of that borough has long been with them an object 
of constant iTTterest they read the above imputations with much surprise, 
and immediately required an official ir-jiort on the subject from their very 
intelligent agent, resident on the snot. il’his report they luive now the 
honour to transmit to your Lordships, and at the same time to c.xjiress 
their confidence in its general accuracy. 

The actual educational condiiion of South Shields is then as follows:— 

The population of the borough is ‘28,974. as correctly stated from the 
last census by your lns[)ector at jiage hi.').* h'rom jiage 919 of his rejj^rt 
it ajqiears that in Newcastle the whole number of children betaveen live and 
fifteen years of age somewhat exceeds one fifth of the wdiole po]mlation ; 
it is also assumed that one hah' thc.se •“ may be fairly called ]joor.” These 
estimates nfty be applied with»equal correctness to South Shields. 

Hence^it appears then, that the ‘‘school popidation ” of SoutWffluelds 

* A'et at page 922 he states the population of South Shields at 35,790, altogether 
incorrectly. 
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amounts to about 6,00(), and that the children of the poor amount to about 
3,(X)0. The question is, what accommodation is provided for these last ? 

The enclosed report will show— 

1. That in the public schools alone there is accommodation for 3,75il 
children. Or, if the 3(56 infants he deducted, for 3,38/—that is, for more 
by 387 than the whole number of the “ school population ” of the lower 
classes, and for more by 1,178 than actually attend the schools j and this 
without any imputation on the manner of conducting them. 

2. ITiat in the private schools for the same classes there are in daily 
attendance l,*.^”! children. 

Thus, the total accommodation for poor children is , for -4,658, not 
including infants—a number exceeding the whole, calculated .numberof 
poor children by 1 ,(558, or by more than one half. '' 

Yet your Inspector has advised you to record in a public official docu¬ 
ment that the juvenile population of South Shields is beset by’ much 
ignorance, and many nibral evils through the want of school accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham most respectfully invite your Lord- 
ships’ attention to this statement, in the full conviction that io your next 
report, or in some other manner, you will rej>air the wrong which, under 
your sanction, has been unintentionally done to the princip.al proprietors 
and inhabitants of a very industrious, intelligent, and well-conditioned 
borough. 

(Signed) GBonoE \VAnDiNGTON, 

Dean of Durham, for the Dean and 
. Chapter of Durham. 

To the Committee of Couneil on Education. 


Statement of the Number of Schools within the Borough of South 
Shields (Public and Private), and the Number of Children educated. 

. PUBLIC ‘schools. 


Schools. 

() 

■\Vlicrc situate. 

1 

'So. of 
Moya. 

No. of 
(iirls. 

No. 

capable 

to 

contain. 

The Old Charity School ... 

(,'oronation Street 

160 ' 

183 

450 

Trinity Cliurch School 

Commercial Road 

200 

150 

400 

Saint Stephen’s School - - ■ - 

Mile Knd Road - 

ir.o 

1,30 

375 

„ Infant’s School«- 

Ditto - 

60 

60 

200 

Westoe Chapel School ... 

The Union School 

Fowler Street 

113 

Ill 

650 

Garden Lane 

190 

140 

440 

The Catholic School ... 

Cuthbert Street - 

60 

60 

200 

The Jarrow Alkali Company’s School ■ • 

Near the Barns - 

100 

100 

572 

* ,, „ Infant’s School 

Ditto - 

about 

66 

166 

Saint John’s Scotch School • 

Saville Street - 

120 

50 

'300 


Tqlal 

1,159 

lj)50 

3,753 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


* Schools and Names of Teachers. 

1 Where situate. 

No. of 
Boys. 

No. of 
Girls. 

William Brokie’s School 



Russell Street 

20 

14* 

Kobert W. Wilson’s School 

- 


Smithy Street 

20 

. _ » 

Mary Ann Collier's School 

- 

- 

Keppel Street 

2 

30* 

William Kowlinson’s School 

- 

- 

Mile End Road 


* » 

Emily Thompson’# School 

- 


Alderson Street - 

4 

19* 

>El<»nor Smi^Ws School 

- 


Bath Street 

8 

22* 

Sarah Charlton’s School 

- 


Cuthbert Street 

— 

8 

Jane Elstob'.s School - 


- 

Ditto 

20 

30 

AVilliam Castle’s School 

- 

- 

Green 5tre*t 

13 

— 

Martha Farrer’s School 

• 

- 

Ditto - • - 

6 

20 

Ann and B. "Raison’s School 
Hunter Scott’s School 

- 

- 

Adelaiilc Stret^ - 

7 

22* 

- 

- 

Brunswick Street - 

, 35 

15 

Margaret Thompson’s School 

- 

- 

Ditto 

6 

22 

Catherine Smith's School - 

- 

- 

Ditto 

15 

18 

Anna Lawson’s School 


- 

Eaygate 

7 

22* 

John Heed’s Scliool 

. 

. 

Temple ToM^er 

6.3 

30 

Jane Winskill’.s School 

«• 

. 

Ditto 

12 

19 

John Clark’s School 

- 

- 

Slake Row - 

16 

20 

F’ranccs Forrest’s School - 


- 

Stone Quay 

20 

50 

George Todd’s School 

- 

- 

Harton Colliery - 

35 

20 

Thomas Johnson.’s School - 

- 

- 

Harton Village y 

10 

10 

Mary Wear’s School 



Bottle Hill - 

8 

24 

Margaret Baine’s School 

- 

- 

IVawn’s Court 

5 , 

r 12 

James Hall’s School 

* 

- 

Wreken Dike Lane 

100 

-- 

John liichardson’s School - 

• 

- 

Old Station Y ard - 


18 

Mary Ann IMiillips’ School 
Elizabeth ^Minikin’s School 

^ • 

- 

Lower Thames St. 


30* 



lleugh Street 


21 

James Ainsworth's School 

• 

- 

Ditto 


40* 

Mary Leif?hton’s School 

- 

- 

Wapping Street - 


35 

Hannah Clark’s School 

- 

- 

• Ditto 


17 

Martha Thompson’s School 
Thomas Ooulson’s School 

- 

- 

Ditto #- 


17 

- 

- 

Wellington Street 
Harding’s Hank - 

30 

— 

Jane Oyston’s School 


- : 

10 

16 

John Plogirett’s Sclmol 


- 

Tliames Street 

10 

12 

Elizabeth Elliott’s School - 

. 

- ' 

North Street 

10 

• 14 

Sarah Hull’s School 

. 

- 

Queen Street 

12 

26 

James Thompson's School 

- 

- 

East Street - 

58 

5 

Sarah Lunden^J^ School 

_ 

_ 

Ditto 

18 

40 

James Robson’s School 

- 

. 

Barrington Street - 

78 

12 

John Nevison’s School 

• 

. 

IVatej-loo Vale 

35 

_ * 

Francos Hylton’s School 

. 

- 

WindmiUHill 

8 

32 

Wicliard House’s School 

- 

- 

Fowler Street 

25 

_* 

Mary Taylor’s School • 

- 

- 

Winchester Street 

4 

16* 

Elizabeth C. Nicholson’s School 


. 

Saville Street 

6 

23* 

Jane Furness’ School 

- 


,, Ditto 

— 

27* 

Mary Ann Woodruff’s School 

. 

. 

Ingham Place 

5 

2i* 

Eleanor Crawford’s School 


- 

Ditto 

5 

16* 

Mary Stratford’s School - • 

m 

” • 

- 

Grace Street 

20 

6* 

• 

• 

• 


Boys - 
Girls - 

1,007 

861 





• Total - 

1,868 



Those marked (*) arc schools for the middle glasses. 
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Repokt on the Eduoatiohal ConditioH of th4‘Borough of South Shields. 

South Shid^ds, 20 September 1864. 

Tus public schools for the lower classes of all religious denomina¬ 
tions are ten, and the nufhbers in daily attendance are 2,200. 'ITie 
capacity of these schools allowing six. feet for each ehild is 3,753 as per 
statement on the other sidej, which . leaves a space for the ucooinmudation of 
1,5-1-1 more children.^ 

There are thirty private schools for the lower classes, where children are 
taught at low prices, in daily attendance numbering 1,271. 

There are also eighteen private schools, where the childipn of the middle 
classes are educated, in daily attendance numbering ;VJ7. •- , , 

According to the statement on the other side it cannot he ™id there are 
any of the public schools filled to o\-errtowing ns to ciiU urgently for the 
erection of new schools. - 

* (Signed) A.vdhew Stoddaut. 

From the Dean and Chapter of Durham. , 

I. Ill the first jilaoe it appears to be very doubtful whether 
this .statement is adinis.sijble at all, ins a reply to any opiniou.s 
expre.s.sed 1 ) 3 * me. 

I ha\ e brouo'ht under 3 *our Lordships’ notice in 103 * report 
for ISo-i a letter from Colonel Parkinson, Superintendent of 
ktercantile Marine Pensioners, who laments that there are 
2.‘)2 children of deceased .seamen borne on the records of the 
South .Shields branch of the Sunderlaml district “ wlio.se 
education is almost totally neglected.” 

I have also printed, at page oSi), Minutes ISaS-’l, Vol. TI., 
the census return of schools in the registration di.strict of 
South Shieklsj where it appears that only -1,062 children were 
at school 6 n the olst Marcli 1851, in a population of 35,790 
souls. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham, in a note to their letter, 
pronounce this return of jiopulation to be incorrect. They 
require 3 0 ur Lordships to modify tlie records of 3 'our official 
documents 011 the aitchority of their agent at South Shield.s. 

Mr. Stoddart’s statement may p(>s.sibl 3 ' possess all that 
accuracy wliich is claimed for it ; but as it profe.sses to refer 
to the borougli limits, for an 3 * other area than the borough 
area it must nece.ssaril 3 '' be valuele.ss. * 

But the return which I brouglit before your Lordships refers 
to the registration district of which the borough of South Shields 
is. only a part. The population of the district is 35,790 ; the 
population of the borough is only 28,974. Mr. Stoddart’s 
statement might, be a reply to a rotuih affecting the borough 
of ^outh Shields, but no such documetit appeared in ‘:ny report. 

II. It may be useful, however, in the .second place to con¬ 
sider what evidence of the educational position of the borough 
of South Shield.s may be gathered from tlie statement of the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham. 



The who^.population of the hofough in 1851. amounted to 
28,974, and, according to "the tisual calculations/ there inust 
now be within that area,—at least 6,816 children between 
the ages of 8 and 13 or ,4 and 1-4. It must be rememben^ 
that in this locality the rate at which population is increasing 
is higher than the avei’age rate of England generally. - k 

According to Mr. Stoddart’s inquiry the* children of the 
middle class at South Shields, in attendance at schools, 
amount to ojjly o97, something less tlian one twelfth of the 
w4iole sdtfiol population. It is very clear then, that the great 
mass of the population there is poor, and that in fact there 
must? be some 6,000 poor children f5r whom accommodation 
ought to exist (6,816—597 = 6,219/. ‘Mr. Stoddart pro¬ 
nounces the school accommodation sufficient for only .3,753 
children, by which it appears that there is a deficiency of 
room for 2,466 children (6,219 — 3,753 = 2,466). 

But liis calculation has been made on an insufficient basis, 
viz., “ allowing 6 feet for each child.” It is very well known 
to tlio.se conversant with school matters tliat the least area, 
which can he allowed is 8 square feet per child. Upon this 
calculation the accommodation represented .by Mr. Stoddart 
is reduced to room for 2,815 children, which implies a want of 
room for .3,404 children fG,219—2,815=3,404). Bift I beg 
leave to suggest to your Lordships that there is yet anotlier 
ground for questioning the accuracy of this item in the return 
of the Dean and Cha[)ter of Durham. In the statement 
printed in page 8, accommodation for 650 cliiltheii is assigned 
to '• VVestoe Chapel School.” “It is necessary^to direct your * 
Lordshijjs’ attention to the fact that no district school build¬ 
ings are attached to Westoe Chapel. The building known 
under this name was, I believe, orighially intended .for a 
school ; but before its completion it wcw determined to fit it 
up as a cltapel. At the presei\t time it is \iseel for the cele¬ 
bration of Divine worship, the greatei- part of the area being 
occupied bj' a large galleiy and pews. Unless tlie vrant of 
proper school accommodation were an evil, which could be 
'met oidy by ext^-aordinary expedient-s, Westoe Chapel would 
hardly be •applied to its jn-esent doiible uses. It follows as 
a consequence of this fact, that the mere area available in 
the buildings strictly devoted to school purposes, is still furClier 
reduced, and amounts ^o room for merely 2,165 children 
(2,815 650= 2,165) ^ that is to say, it is insufficient even 

for the 2,209 children who, according to Mr Stoddart^wffend 
the scfiools 6very day ( 2,2()9 — 2,165 zz 44.) - 

And further, it must be borne in mind that mere area does 
not constitute iu your Lordships' judgment school-accommo¬ 
dation for the children of the poor. To estimate cori'ectly 
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■what provision for the education of the working classes has 
been made in the borough of South Shields, it is necessary to 
consider not merely the area of tlie school-rooms, but whether 
they are sufficiently provided with desks and benches for the 
children, with proper offices, with proper playgrounds, and 
with such residences as school teachers requne. 

There is ample evidence before your Lordships, showing 
that in these particulars, some of the schools in South Shields 
are capable^of great iiuprovement. , 

The columns in Mr. Stoddart’s report, headed “ l^f'umber'of * 
Boys,” “ Number oi^ Girls,” appear to itipresent the, daily 
attendance at the varjou's schools, but no account is givbn on 
what authority thiff return is made. 

All the public schools in South Shields, with tSvo excep¬ 
tions,—the Roman Catholic school and that held in Westoc 
Chapel^—are liable to inspection. The manager.s of these 
schools make an annual return to your Lordships of the 
average annual attendance. 

On comparing the.se returns with tlie statement of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham it will be found that they geneia i'.y 
disagree. The luanagers’ return of aniuial attemlance lalls 
short of Mr. Stoddart's by no le.ss than 2!)0 children. 

* « _ ^ 

Avkrace annual Attendance in School-s in the llordngh of South Shields. 



remark,—“ It cannot be said that there are any of the public 
schools filled to overflowing as to call urgently for the erection 
of new schools.” 
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With regard'ta this assertion I have only to observe that 
it is at variance with the opinions of the school managers. 

, I beg leave to refer your Lordships to an official return from 
the managers of the Trinity schools, dated February 1854, in 
which you are informed that they have found it necessary to • 
draft off 100 children into an adjoining building. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that the statements 
affecting this district- which I had the honour to^ address to 
your Lordships in my last report, are not merely matters 
*of*opiniofi,* but the results of statistical inquiries sanctioned 
by the State, and undertaken with great deliberation. 

The conclusions I have di'awn from these jiublic documents 
are suggested by those who framed them,* and in many cases 
strengtheAed by the local and independent testimony which I 
have been able to lay before your Lordships. 

I regret that I do not find in the statement of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham evidence sufticieut to cause any doubt either 
of the accuracy of the Census i cturns, or of the ju-opriety of the 
conclusions to be gathered from them. 

I have already brought under the consideration of your The system 
Lordships, in a previous report, some of tha local difficulties tices. 
which ajipear to hinder the development of the apprentice 
system in this part of Eng'Paiid. 

As the subject is an iinportant one, I beg leave to offer 
some further remarks on it. 

During the last two years the number of candidates for 
apprenticc.shi}) has declined, and at the same time, those who tnc-iemen- 
have presented themselves for examination pave been too 
generally under age, or maimed, or in delicate health. Parents 
have, in several instaTices, solicited the ap])renticeship of their 
children, merely becau.se they were physically unfit for -other 
kinds of employment. In several schools it has been found 
impossible *to secure any candidates at all, and in one case, a 
boy h.as been sent from Aberdeen to serve an apprenticeship 
in a school at Carlisle. The managers of the Fawcett schools 
at Carlisle, having encountei'ed a succoesion of difficulties with 
their apprentice.s, no less than, with their candidates, have 
come to the conclusion that their only chance of securing boj^s 
fit for the work, is to offer an addition of 51. per annum to 
the Government allowance. 

I publish, with Mr. flailton’s permission, the determination 
adopted ^ the committee of this school. ^ 

Dear SfB, • Carleton, Carlisle, 13 November'^854. 

The Committee of the Fawcett Schools havinj? found great difficulty- 
in obtaining well-qualified candidates for the post of pupil-teacher in their 
boys’ school, and having come to the conclusion (after inquiries made at other 
schools) that the allowances made by Government do not now constitute a 
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sufficient iaduceujent to brio^ forward cieyer and wsUMJonduo^d; to 
undertone the duties, at least in manufacturing towns, resolved at their last 
meeting to add, from the school funds, 51. per annum to the Gove'rnittent 
allowance for each pupil-teacher, during each year of his apprenticeship j and 
further, to make an allowance, after the rate of 101. uer annum, to each 
candidate who shall eventually pags, for the period which may elapse before 
he can be examined and apprenticed. 'I'hey directed me, however, before I 
should act on this resolution, to communicate the same to you, in order to 
obtain your opinion ns to its judiciousness and probable usefulness. They 
wer6 quite of opinion that the funds of the school would not admit of their 
engaging an assistant master. , 

I shall be glad to hear i'rom you at your convenience, • . , , 

And remain, &c. 

Rev. D. J. Sfeivarf. • ^ (Signed) J. T. Railto.n. 

Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Durham. * 

That the .supjdy of boys tiiere is falling short, is a simple 
matter of faet ; why this is the case, is an enquiry to Avhich 
1 beg leave to suggest the following replies ;— 

I. It would appear that in this part of Englaiul, the Gov'crn- 
ment allowance, for the first and second year at any rate, is 
hardly sufficient to maintain a boy of 13 or I t years of age. 

I am acquainted with several cases ■where attempts were 
made to transfei*" apprentices from one school to another, and 
also where candidates for apprenti^cslup in towns were sought 
in the agi-iciiltural or less populous parts of the district. The 
majority of these negociatious cam.a to nothing, because it was 
found that no one would undertake to hoai'd and lodge the 
hoys, unless some addition from the general funds of the 
school was made to the wagqs they I’eceived as apjDrentices, 
under your Lerdships’ Minute.s. 

II. But if tlie Government allowances were in general (|uite 
sufficient for a hoy's maintenance, they amount to so much less 
than the common i-rttes of wages offered by well nigh all the 
trades of the locality, that aY)prenticeshi 2 T takes rjink among 
the least remunerative employment.s. 

When I wa.s last in the. Gray School at Sunderland, I made 
a note of the hoys who were to leave it the following day. 
As it is a good .specimen of the returns which I have from 
many other schools in thi.s district, it may be' of use to 
print it— 


Kame 

Age. 

Wages p4r week.-. | 

Emj^loyment. 

John'Si^owden 

12 

• 

6.«. 

1 , 

Rigger. 

Nicholas Smiles 

12 

. 4.S. 

Ofiice. ‘ 

Thomas Guest 


2s. 6d. at first 

Sail loft. 

Eobert Harrison - 

11 

6s. to 10s. 

Ballast crane. 

Robert Wetherell - 

13 

6«. 

Docks. 
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Andt-ew Leonard, who had been intended for « candidate for 
apprenticeship, had gone to a draper’s shop for 4a. 6<?^"per 
week wages and his clothes. T wo girls, one of them TOj thie 
other 12 years old, were going to a tobacco factory for 3«.':Jjer 
Week. 


The wages of boys working at a group of pits in one par¬ 
ticular locality in this district are given In detail in the 
accompanying table. There are pits where the wijges for boys 
are more faveurable still. 

A .—Boys working by the day. g 


b Under ground :— 

a. 'I rappers 

b. Couplers 

c. Horse-drivers 

d. Switch-keepers 
Off-handed J e. Incline-boys - 

boys. Coinpass-earriers 


s. d. • s. d. 

1 0 to —, from 10 to —^ years. 

1 .1 „ — „ 10 „ 11 

1 .5 „ — „ 11 „ 14 „ 

1 0 „ — „ -^1 14 

1 (! „ 2 0 „ 12 15 „ 

1 0 1 2 „ 11 „ 12 „ 


15.— -Boys working by the jjuce. 

1. Underground:— 

a. \V oodand waterleaders 2 0 ,, 2 d „ 11 „ 15 

b. I’oney-puUers - 2 d ,, .'5 (i „ 14 „ IS 

c. Hand-putters - 3 d ,, 4 0 ft 17 ,, 20 

2. Above ground :—■ 

a. Waiters -• - 1 0 ,, 1 2 „ 10 „ — 

b. Pick-carriers, 'I'oken 

boys, Off-hatided 
boys - - - 

c. Token-k( eper - 2 0 ,, 2 d „ 14 „ — „ 

In addition to the above, I know cases where boys not n;ore» 
than 14 years—one boy even at 12—‘have hoitse and coals 
allowed them ; Qd. the fortnight only being paid for the 
carriage of tlie coal.s. 

Tliere is a constant dem.and for tl.e Jabour of yonng chil¬ 
dren in a. variety of dirty employments, wliich afford mucli 
higher hiFmediute pay tiian an apprentieesliip, and for this very 
vea.sovi, tlmt tlie remuneration is immediate, boys’ parents 
prefer to sa&riilcc tlie education of tlieir cliildren. There is 
no doubt tiiat eventually tlie wages of tliese boys will not be 
equal to those oI‘ the schoolmaster ; but masterships belong to 
the future,—the ballast crane and the docks possess the charms 
of weekly payments. There aie and must be contingenciae in 
every appi-euticeship,,but the object of the working man is 
immediate gain, any inifhediate return for the child’s labour 
which may be looked fbr with certainty as part of the jj^ek’s 
receipts. And even in cases wlieie boys have a disthste for 


„ I 4 


10 „ 14 


* But I have knowa many cases of boys -working at 9, and even under 9 years 
of age. 
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labour, and prefer sedentary employments, the rqsult 
to the schools is the same—they do not become apprentices. 
If a boy can write a good hand, spell correctly, and show ,a 
tolerable readiness in common arithmetical calculations, he 
can reckon with certainty on employment »is a clerk in an 
office. Railway offices, in some pa^ of England, are managed 
mainly by boys.' Telegraph work is commonly left in their 
charge. T{iei-e are railway stations in this district where the 
whole work is done by boys whom I have known as scholars 
in a neighbotiring school. *** ' • ' 

The pay connected with these offices is less than that 
offered to a schoohnswjte'r of average ability ; but the clerk¬ 
ship can be got at an earlier age, and with -almost certainty ; 
there is less confinement, less responsibility, less* restraint. 
The young cl^k has not to w'ait twelve months for his jaxy ; 
proviiled lie carries on correctly the routine work of his 
office, he gets bis money, and no one is bound to impure who 
his associates are, or how he employs his leisure hours. 

I believe that the facts which I have just mentioned will in 
a gi-eat measure explain liow it is that so few candidates for 
apprenticeship offer themselves in this district. There is no 
such enthusiasm for edxication that parents or guardians are 
found making sacrifices in order to get boys’ names placed on 
your Lordships’ registers. The consecpience is, that if the 
managers of schools want apprentices to carry on the work 
in which they are engaged their choice of candidates is ex¬ 
tremely limited. Their alternative is either to take the few 
that offer theniselvcs, with all the risks of failure and dissatis¬ 
faction, or to give up a system of school management which 
has to yield, like everything else, to the laws of supply^ and 
demand. It is quite evident that the value of the ajiprcnticc 
system can be felt only in those cases where there is a union 
of moral and intellectual fitness on the part of the young- 
persons in training. There is no such difficulty in finding boys 
with ample intelligence and quickness as there is in securing 
those whose home life, home associates, and home habits are 
the proper examples to set before a class of children. The 
lower the social position of the class whence apprentices are 
taken the gi-eater the difficulty in meeting with these essen¬ 
tials. These difficulties in the application of your Lordships’ 
Minutes have shown themselves dui-ing the last eighteen 
months in very many schools within this district. ^ 

Iilff^ur schools, viz., Sherburne Hill, Ovington, Wylam, and 
Burton-in-Kendal, the apprenticeships have been closed tempo¬ 
rarily on account of the incompetence of the teachers to carry on 
the required instiaiction. At Greystoke an apprenticeship has 
expired naturally, and the system has not been continxied by 
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the present manager. These are ordinary cases presentiim' no 
peculiar features. There are, however, seventeen othe# schools 
vrliere apprenticeships have been interrupted from other 
causes. These cases may. be reduced into the following' 
groups:— • 

1. Schools where apprentices have broken their indentures and entered 

other employments - - - - 6 

2. Schools where apprentices have been^ dismissed for incompetence 

only - - - -1 

3. Schools wher^ apprentices have been dismissed for insubordination 

* * and iritegularity combined with incompetence - - 10 

• • * 17 

• 

Some of the failures in class 3 may b^ justly charged to 
injudicious management or positive neglect on the part of 
schoolmasters, but others have occurred in schools reared and 
maintained under most favourable circumstances. Two cases 
might be mentioned where the clergyman of the parish has 
devoted to the education of the apprentices as much earnest¬ 
ness and care .as if tliey were Iris own children. It may be said 
that tliese failures liave had a common origin. There is good 
reason for thinking that the moral tone of the,schooIs in which 
they have occurred has been liiglier tlian tliat of the apprentice's 
home. • * 

If apprentices are selected, owing to any iocal necessity, from 
families wliere they have b(?eii born and bred amidst the rude¬ 
ness and want of household decencies which very commonly 
characterise the homes of our working classes, it is unnatural 
to expect scliool influences to tiounteract the lessons in life, * 
which ai'e given with tlie power of parental influence, and 
enforced by the weight of parentiU example. 

Tills, in my opinion, is one great hindrance to the exten¬ 
sion of ymur Lordsliips’ Minutes. If, while the demand for 
apprentices*increases, the money value of apprenticeship does 
not keei) pace with the money value of other employments, it 
is clear that none but an inferior class will ofier to do the work. 

Under such circumstances, it will not,he easy for a clergyman 
to select candidates of whom he .can say in the words of your 
Lordships’ Minute, “ that the moral character of tlie candidates 
and their families an expectation that the instruction 

and training of the school will be seconded by their own effofts 
and the example of thew parents.”* Tliis is a difficulty which 
has been ^equently pointed out to me. 

As there is a deficiency in the supply of apprentices^irUflie Supply of 
elementhry sthools in this district, so also there is m the for quwIvs 
supply of capdidates for admission to Queen’s scholarships. 


* Broad Sheet for Apprentices. 
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It do not find that there is any general desire among a>ppren> 
iees to enter training schools. It is worth enquiring whether 
tliis is to be attributed to any want of facilities for entering 
normal scliools or to other causes. 

There is no training school for mistresses in the four northern 
counties, but there is oiie for niastors at Durham. The ma- 
nagei’s of this scliool have lately made various improvements 
in the internal arrangements of the buikling, with a view to 
inci’ease the general ('tKciency of the institution^and to admit 
a greater number of students I do not think that^t-he scheol • 
can be objected to as a place of residence. How far it is suc¬ 
cessful in pre}>aring ^ sfiidents for the situations they seek 
can l.>e judged of by the number of certificates granted to it 
annuall 3 ', and hy the efficiency of the holders of those certi¬ 
ficates when in actual employment. 

The annual per-centage of certificates has risen for the last 
six 3 ’ears from 23 per cent, to 100 per cent. Since 1850 thh'ty- 
one masters have gained final certificates and received .situa¬ 
tions whose average value is 64h 16s. 3r?. per annum, exclusive 
of Gov^ernment allowances. 

Twent 3 '-five of these masters are employe<l in this district 
in schools which it is mv duty to visit annually. They are a 
veiy efficient body' of schoolmaster.., generally sj)eaking, qxiite 
ca])able of dealing with all the ordinary difficulties of a paro¬ 
chial school, and in some cases distinguished by very marked 
success. 

It maybe .sAid, therefore, tliat in all main points the circum¬ 
stances of this district are just as favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of your Lordships’ Minutes as those of many other parts 
of England. 

Yet, while there is an increasing demand for masters, both 
the number of general eaTididates for admission to the training 
school and the numla-r of candidates who ha ve been apprentices 
is decreasing. 


Cani>ii>ati;.s for .Vdioisslon to tlio Durliain Training School. 




Appr<*ntio<*.s. 

Ordinary 

StUflDlltS. 

Total. 


185>. 

Mav, September, and December 

11 

14 

26 


May, September, and December 

15 

H 

- 2.S 

1H54. 

Ma^', September, and December 


5 

11 


This^ decrease cannot be attributed to any falling off in the 
mimbef of young men who might have been expected to seek 
admission. 

In December 1853 I believe there were in this district 
fort 3 '-five males and twenty-two females who were at tliat 
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time eligible for Queen's soholarshiijs. As far as my informa¬ 
tion goes, seventeen males and four females oflfered tbemselves 
as candidates and were elected. I have tried th find out what 
has become of the remaining forty-six young persons. I have 
not been able in all. cases to obtain satisfactory information on 
this point, yet I think the following tables may be considered 
as correct in the main. 




Females. 

Xo. 

• 

Present occupation. 



- Assistant mistress. 

Ti 

- 

Kcepliifr small schools for poor children. 

3 

. 

Dressmakers. * 

1 

. 

- Marrie<l. 

1 

. 

, - Dead. 

.1, 

- 

- Keeping a private school. - 

18 





Males. 

No. 


Present occupation. 

4 

- 

Keeping small scliools. 

2 

- 

Emigrants. 

2 

- 

Engineer’s j’ard. 

2 

- 


12 

- 

t'lerks in railway-offices, post-»ffices, &e. 

C 

- 

Unknow.i. 

28 



Some of the apprentices Who might have been examined 


18.53 for scholarships preferred allowing their engagements to 
terminate in the school where they were working, and of 
these I can say only, that they«are not Queen’s scholars. 

The conclu.sion suggested seems vei'y clear, that in this 
district the apprentice system does not promise at present to 
furnish an adequate supply of masters or mistresses. 

If out of the 67 apprentices just ment^ned there are only 
21 actual Queen’s scholars in training for schoolmasters, the 
cost to the'public of each master becomes a very serious ques¬ 
tion. Each apprentice costs on an average lOOZ., which sum 
is made up of the yearly allowances p^id him or her from the 
public fund, and the gratuity paid from the same source to the 
master or mistress, for the apj)rentice’s instruction. The 67 
apprentices have, therefore, cost. 6,700Z. If there are but 21 
Queen’s scholars produced by this expenditure, it seems fair to 

• 6^00 

say, that^ach has cost the*public 319Z. ^ = 319 4-^ To 

this sum must be added*the amount of the scholarship^ wlticli 
for mafe appt'entices is 25Z. per annum. At the end of two 
year’s training each master taken from this group of appren¬ 
tices will have cost the Parliamentary Fund 369Z. This 
example does not seem peculiar to the Northern district. In 
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December 1854 there were no less tlian 614 vacancies for 
students in the training schools liable to inspection in England 
and Wales, and onlj^ as far as I know, 513 candidates (male 
and female) for Queen’s scholai-ships. If all these candidates 
had shown a sufficient amount of general information to entitle 
them to election, there would have been still left 83 vacancies 
for ordinary students. But 222 of the 531 candidates were 
rejected aft^er examination, and only 309 actually elected 
Queen’s scholars. Therefore it fc)llows that thore.were remain¬ 
ing in the various training schools 305 vacancies, wtach coivld 
be tilled only by the . ordinai-y applicants for admission. Now 
althoiighit seems adnwtte'd that the apprentice system furnishes 
the best class of students found in training schools, at present 
there is evidently some reason for fearing that it cannot be 
depended on for a sufficient supply of them. It would seem 
also tliat a high per-eentage of apprentices does not reacli that 
moderate standard of information prescribed in your Lordships’ 
Minutes. 

There are four ex-apprcutices from other districts employed 
in the Durham post-office and railway station. 

On looking over the present occupations of the young per¬ 
sons connected with this district who have declined the offer 
of scholarshij)S, it appears that they have treated apprentice¬ 
ship merely as a means of getting, at the public cost, that 
general education which any good elementary school oiight to 
sup})ly. The rate at which the}" are being paid for their present 
work is a much lower one than they might have secured by 
passing througji a training scnool. It is evident, therefore, 
that they have not any interest in the calling in which they 
have been previously occuj)ied. 

I am inclined to think tha t this deficiency in the supply of 
candidates for admission to the training-school may, like the 
failure in candidates for appi’enticeship, be traced to the cause 
T have already mentioned, the abundance of all kind of em¬ 
ployment in this part of England. 

It is easy to see how this would act in the case of the ordi¬ 
nary aj)plicant, who is probaljly a working ipan, or the son of 
a working man. To enter a training school it is i.ecessary to 
be prepared with certain fees. But a working man cannot 
understand the idea of living in a training school for two 
years paying, instead of getting, money'. 

In the case of apprentices it is much the same. Tbose who 
have passed their apprenticeship with any difficulty have 
generally a distaste fioi' study, and take the first' opportunity 
of putting all book-work aside. Those who have any half- 
i-esolves to become schoolmasters cannot resist the temptation 
of immediate employment combined with immediate freedom. 



These semarks iiave arisen from niy to 
creasiBg wants of the inorfchelm. district 
I jhave been in communication wirii clergyuaen' rwho irasfi 
place some twenty schools under insjwcti'on. Tbo pi^ 
liminary arrangements have been made in some oases, i» 
several others no permanent progress can be made for want 
of proper masters. But while there is no doubt of an increase 
in the demand for good school-teachers, there appe|jrs to be an 
unmistakeabla decline in the supply from that source which 
Vas expeOtSd to be the steadiest and the most valuable. 

I beg leave, then, to submit to your iordships' consider¬ 
ation,‘that the result of the experiment of the apprentice 
system, so far as it has been tried in this'part of England, is 
not altogether a favourable one. Although there are cases in 
which it has been very successful, yet I feel bound to say that 
there is an impression, that the supply of young persons it has 
produced is deficient in two essential particulars ; that in point 
of numbers it is totally inadequate to meet the wants of 
elementary schools, while there is reason to fear that the social 
habits and associations of the class which now furnishes the 


majority of candidates may be additional difficulties in the 
education of a body of efficient and trustworthy teachers. 

The operation of the capitation grant in this district during 
the past year has been but limited. This assistance has been 
claimed by only 21 schools, and for no more than 875 children. 

The centesimal proportion of children on whose account ca- CapitoUoa 
pitation grants have been paid to the average ‘attendance is *' 
only 87-8. * , , 

I have visited many schools where the defective state^ the 
registers made any accurate return of attendance impossible. 

In such cases no capitation grant could be claimed. 

The introduction of the Minute of 2 April 1853 will have a 
good effect In making comprehensive school registers an indis¬ 
pensable part of school furniture. For if yoxir Lordships were 
to require more accurate returas of the fluctuations of attend¬ 
ance in all schools in the receipt of annual grants, it would be 
possible, without giving any extra labour to the teachers, to 
obtain valuable information of the very desultory habits of the 
population in certain districts. !•£ accurate returns were made 
of the rapid changes to which schools are liable, and of the 
number of days on wlfich.each child whose name is on the 
register i^ actually presqpt during each quarter, they would 
show, I^am afraid, that a very low standard of instrucJioiTis 
maintained with difficulty by a very costly system. 

It is a common and thread-barfe assertion, that your Lord- 
ships insist on too high a standard of instruction in the schocfls 
which are aided by annual grants. I wish it were possible to 
effect so much. This objection, like most othora of the samo 


o o 
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clafts, is not borne out by experience. In this district, there is no 
doubt that during the last two years the standard of instruc¬ 
tion, and the average age of the children in the schools undpr 
inspection, has steadily declined. 

It will lie seen from the following table that it is unusual to 
find in town schools children who are much above ten years old. 


average Age of Boys present in each Class. 


'i.ocaUty. j 

CJass I. 

Class II. 

Class 111. 

t 

Class IV. 

Newcastle - - - - 


10-5 

9 • 2 

6- / 

4 

>5 - - - » - 

- 

10-2 

9-6 

9 

8*4 

Durham - - - c - 

- 

11 • 

10-4 

9-8 

■ 9 

Shields • - - • - 

- 

10-2 

9-7 

9 

8-2 

Sunderland ... 

“ i 

10-3 

97 

9 . 

8-6 


In pit schools the average age is lower ; that of the first 
class is commonly 9 • 2. 

One effect of having efficient teachers and well-fumished 
schools seems to be this ;—children can now be taught in less 
time than formerly the meagre smattering which passes for 
education, and they are ready at an earlier age for the labour 
market. This i» the case to such an extent, that in many ele¬ 
mentary schools the standard of instruction is not much above 
that of infants^ schools of a very hijgh class. Nor can any other 
result be expected if we have to jContend with two such evils 
as irregular attendance and early employment in labour. On 
such points valuable evidence might be obtained from school 
registers, provided that one comprehensive system of registra¬ 
tion were adopted by, a sufficient number of schools. 

Tli'’ following is the abstract of the attendance at a town 
school in Cumberland, where a master, with a certificate of 
merit, and three apprentices have been employed, at an annual 
average cost to the p-ublic funds of 81?. 10s. per annum. 

Abstract of Attendance from 29 Sejjt. 1853 to 29 Sept. 7.854, showing 
the average number of days per week each child in each class has been 
present during each quarter.. 


Class, 

1st Quarter. 

2nd Quarter. 

3rd Quarter. 

4th Quarter. 

Average for each 
Class. 

I. Boys - 
Girls - 

2*6X1 

l*39i 

1*95 

B| 

wm 

— 

2-09 



3*14 

IR Boys - 
Girls - 

2*78^ 

1*61/ 

2*19 

rs-se-) 

12*13/ 

2*24 

cs-oo*) 

11*78/ 


(2*36 ■) 
11*90/ 


2*24 

III. Boys- 
Glrls - 

2*811 

■96/ 

1*63 

<•3-161 

ll-Mi 

2*346 

f2-97> 

11-6.34 

2*30 

('2*89 •> 
11*41/ 

2*16 

J: 2*21 

l\^Boyn - 
Girls - 

,, 

2-52 

(-3-131 

U-38/ 

2-206 

f2-81-> 
t -934 

1-62 


2-4« 

•2-19 

V. Boys - 
Girls- 

8-201 
1-181 

2-18 

Only four classes. 

MBa 

Avenge f<»r each 
quarter • • 

2-08 

2-4 

2-1 

8*1 

a*i9 
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This is an example of a school where there is ah annual 
average attendance of 130 children, but where the average 
attendance of each child is only two days per week I 

The standard of instruction in this case cannot be called 
high. The school is practically in two great divisions, with 
very unequal attainments. In the first class the children read 
fluently, write a good hand, and spell very' fairly. In an 
exercise in dictation, from the fourth book of the ^rish Com¬ 
missioners, four out of ten examples were correct, four had one 
‘erfbr, tw?»*had two errors, one had three errors. The same 
children can work correctly sums involying vulgar and decimal 
fractions. But in the second class only^ five in seventeen 
children worked correctly a sum in very simple multipKcation ; 
and in the* third class only eleven children in a class of thirty- 
five completed a sum in simple addition. 

Unfortunately this is a common specimen of the schools 
which I have to visit. Those which follow are examples of 
the standard of attainments in schools from which Queen's 
Scholars have been elected. 

A. 1st class. Twenty-five boys, in three groups. 

I group "Wolfing sums from books. * 

3 „ Practice. Qnly two out of twelve boys produced a 

correct result. 

B. 1st class. ITiirteen girls. 

First Example. Only^hree girls in thirteen worked correctly a 
sum in simple division. 

Second Example. Only five girls in thirteen worked correctly a 
sum in easy reduction. 

In both these schools the teachers hav§ certifi^sates of merit. 

In all these cases the particular lesson referred to was,igiven 
by the regular school teachers, according to the directions pf 
the time-table, without the slightest interference on my part. 

The worst specimen of attendance wMch has come under 
my notice i| shown in the following extract from the register 
of a school in Cumberland, in the charge of a master with a 
certificate of merit. 


First Class Register Sheet.— -Quarter ending July 14. 


• 

Nxmbs. 

A. . 



Average iBunber of days in 
eaoh week on which each 
child has beenpr^ent. 

• • 1*3 

B. 


• 



216 

C. - 

W 

• 



2-2 

D. . 

• 

• 

• 

• 


1-6 

E. . 





2-2 

F . . 


• 

* 


•7 

G. - 


• 

* 


1-6 

H . - 





115 

I. . 


* 

* 


A-R f N3. Acandidstefor 
\ wppnmticeslilp. 

K. 


• 

* 


3'6 

L. - 


• 

• 


3-2 

M . . 


• 

• 


216 
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' The children referred to were, -with two exceptions, I believe, 
the sons or daughters of farmers, and were paying 6c?. a week 
as the school fee. 

I have collected a great number of examples of this kind 
during the last two years, and I can only consider them as 
unsatisfactory evidence that the humanising influences of 
mental culture are making the least possible progress where 
they are n\^st needed. It would not be wrong to hope for 
some improvement if our schoolmasters were more generally 
animated by a missionary spirit, and had more intercourse* 
with the parents of'the, children they propose to educate. It 
woxild be easy to sliow that this labour is seldom undertaken 
in vain. 

I have the honor to be, ^ic. 

D. J. Stewaut. 

7o the Right Honorable 

The hords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


APPENDIX. 

As.sociation for the Arvancement of Education in the Mining and 
MArfuFACTURiNG DISTRICTS of the COUNTIES of DuRiiAM and 
North UMBERUANi). 

In the years 18.31 and 1832 Dr. Arnold addressed a series of letters to 
the Sheffield Courant on the social eondition of the operative classes. His 
object was to give a sketch of the several causes which had brought about 
the existing relations of the rich and poor towards one another, both with 
regard to their iputual feelings and to their outward condition. He pointed 
out in^plain and forcible language that great suffering, profound discontent, 
and general moral degradation might very naturally accompany periods of 
great and unusual commercial activity. The effect of wealth rapidly acquired 
would be, as he said, to remove different classes of society from one another, 
and to make their sympathies with each other less and less powerful. One 
half of society would move forward, while the other half would sink back¬ 
ward, and the distance beween them in feelings and habits would continually 
become greater. 

“ thousands of men grow v.p devoid alike of physical comforts and of 
intellectual and moral culture, and now -we are reaping the fruits of it. 
Having no property of their own, they hate property; having no means of 
intellectual enjoyment, they are driven to seek the pleasures which we have in 
common with brutes ; having never been made Christians, their undisciplined 
natures are incapable of valuing Christianity, and their evil passions teach them 
to hate it .”—Miscellaneous Works, p. 211. 

What was thus said in 1832 has been repeated again and again up to the 
present time. Mr. Tremenheere, in his reports on the mining districts, has 
'aptiually reproduced these opinions. Year after year he has hil.'l occasion to 
remark, on the increase of immorality in operative communities, their low 
sensual tastes and desires, the ignorance and jealousy which make them the 
prey of every and any political charlatan who has impudence enough to style 
•'himself the People’s Friend. In the Times of April 5, 1865, there is a very 
interesting letter, signed “ Charles Walker and Sons, Midland Works, 
Tipton.” ’rhis communication shows very forcibly the social evils alluded 
to in Dr. Arnold’s letters, and it suggests some remedies. 'Ihe description 
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of the South StafiFordshire districts bears so close a resemblaace to what 
might be said of the mining and manufacturing localities in the North of 
England, that it is worth while to copy it as it stands. 

•“ The population of the whole district is divided into two classes, as for 
asunder as the antipodes. The employers, who are the gentry, and the 
employed, who are the working classes, who never associate one with the 
other, coming in contact only occasionally at their work, which, in general, 
as to the speaking point, may be pronounced seldom or npver.” 

After pointing out the high rates of wages paid for labour, the writers 
proceed to say :—“ Now it will be readily seen that, as far as worldly circum¬ 
stances are concfpmed, no part of the community are better fitted to live and 
hrisg up a ^mily respectably, to well educate their children, lay Iw for slack 
times, and as land and building materials are cheap, to prepare for sickness 
and old age. But what is the actual state of t^ngS ? No part of the com¬ 
munity lives less respectably.No part of the community is less 

educated, more than eight tenths can neither read ftor write, the registrar’s 
books show-, that more than three fourths sign their names with a cross. 
None of the community lay by less money; one week’s or a fortnight’s 
slackness will put them m a destitute condition. 

“ Can it be wondered, then, when men like these are tlirown out of work 
by slack times, and are pinched by want, or on a fall in the market have a 
corresponding fall in their wages proposed, they should, in their simple and 
mischiev'ous political economy, consider that the most easy way to obtain food 
is to go to a provision-shop and obtain it by force, or march in thousands to 
their employers and coerce them not to reduce their wages ? 

“ What is the remedy for this vicious and sad state pf things ? Rempve 
intemperance from the country and educate the people. Unless we are 
eye-witnesses, it is diflScult to gonceive the intemperance of thp mining 
district. 

“ The other remedy is—educate the people. Education to the working 
man has far greater effects than tS the wealthy. An ignorant energetic people 
is combustible matter, ready to blaze on the first spark. Education is a 
mighty help to temperance. A collier who can neither re£;d nor write goes 
home at night; he has nothing to amuse him; his wife is as ignorant as 
himself, and, finding no amusement *and recreation at home, he goes to a 
beerhouse to find it. His home has no atti’aition for him; having no 
education themselves, they cannot see the value of it for their childr-tSTT The 
consequence is, that there is no disposition to send their children to school, 
and there is every inducement to send them to work, for in this district there 
are so many ways that children can be employed, that a child of eight or nine 
years of age «iay earn 5s. per week; twelve or thirteen yeara, 10s. and I2s. 
per week. Remonstrate with them on the folly of thus sacrificing the child 
for money, the answer outspoken is—‘ We’ve had no laming ; don’t see why 
the kids shouldn’t do as well as the old uns,; besides, we can’t afford to keep 
them idling, doing a’nothing.’ We say, mo|t unreservedly, these people 
will never be educated till you shut away work from their children, and 
compel the parents td send them to scliool by law. The voluntary system 
has been tried here long enough, and although they are somewhat improved 
(for it would be hard indeed if there were, not some good), and a great amount 
of good has been done by the network of communication by railway in'1:his 
neighbourhood, yet down io the present, education, in a general way, may 
safely be sjjd to have failed, and the rising generation bids fair to be quite as 
unlettered as their fathers. l#et other more favoured districts dispute aiqpng 
themselves as to what form of religion is best to be added to education, but 
in these” minin|^ districts let the people he educated, and ‘ compfl them to 
come in.’ 

“ Let legislators, if they wish to know whether it is poverty or not that 
keeps back education, look to these mining districts for an answer, and they 
will find an affluent working population idmost, if not quite, as uneducated 
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as the neffroes of the West ladies. It is not poverty, but ignoranoe—the 
parent of ignorance, the companion of improvidence, the parent of crime. 
The money, though hard worked for, is easily obtained. ‘ Easy come, easy 
go,’ is not confined to the employed. Is it not pleasant to reflect that in 
Germany the peasant of 3s. per week is a scholar by the side of an English^ 
man of thirty times the amount per week ? Nay, most certainly has he a 
more comfortable, respectable home than the Engbshman.” 

Such are the opimons of men who are far from depreciating the capa¬ 
cities and knowledge of the working classes, but would gladly see one 
hearty feeling of brotherhood existing between them and all other sections of 
Eimlish socie^^. „ 

They honour them for their intelligence in matters connected with their, 
own business, and believe that an improvement in their generaf social orga¬ 
nization would be the greatest blessing this country could receive. . . 

In order to attempt a remedy for some of the evils just alluded to, an 
association was formed* in the year 1852, by twenty-three fiirms in South 
Staffordshire, for the advancement of the education of the. children of 
operatives in their employ. Feeling that the root of all the social vice and 
confusion before them was being strengthened and perpetuated by the early 
employment of children, they offered prizes to induce children to remain 
longer under school influences. They hoped that in this way some lasting 
impression might be produced on a boy’s character. 

Without expecting to maintain in their schools a high standard of instruc¬ 
tion, they hoped to persuade parents to leave their children under the 
schoolmaster’s charge long enough to acquire lasting habits of honesty, 
truthfulness, and self-respect. 

It is not possible to measure rigidly the success which has attended this 
attempt., 

Those most intimately connected with it are satisfied with what has been 
effected ahreaily. It has led to the formation of five other associations : the 
system appears to be acceptable to the Operatives themselves, and to be 
interesting to their children. It may be said, that up to the present time, 
wherever these prize schemes have been established, their influence has been 
good; they have been in some degree the means of encouraging those habits 
of thoughtftdness and self-control, id which the operative class is generally 
deficient. ‘ ' ' 

Th?'...nccess which has been met with in these particulars, has led to 
the formation of an Association for the Advancement of Education in the 
Northern District. 

In the counties of Dtirham and Northumberland children are seeking 
employment in labour at an earlier age every year. It is not usual to find 
the average age of children in the first class of an elementary ochool higher 
than ]0‘5 years. In schools in pit villages the average is often much lower. 
As the age of the children in attendance at a school decreases, so also does 
the standard of instruction rpaintained in that school. 

There is very good ground for fearing that the majority of the children 
now leaving schools for labour at factories or pits has not mastered the 
ordinary difficulties of reading and writing. If there are any' evils allied to 
ignorance, it is but too clear that thw wiU abound under such conditions. 

The manufacturing districts of Durham and Northumberland will re¬ 
produce those features of social disorganization which are attributed to 
similar districts in Staffordshire. The objects of the prize sch^e for the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland arek. given in detail in«^he circular 
and statement printed herewith. 'ITie committee have at present promises of 
nearly ibOi. from annual subscribers, and they propose to attempt nothing 
that has not the great recommendation of having been tried wdth success for 
some years elsewhere. 

_ The first examination may probably be held in the autumn, but before that 
time it is most desirable to see how far the manufacturers as a body will 
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•give BO important a proposal the consideration and support, which. it is 
generally admitted to deserve. 

“ Sir, “ Houghton-le-Spring, Fence Houses, February 1855. 

* “I AM instructed to forward to you the accompanying statement. 
Inspecting the terms and conditions on which the Durham ana Northum- 
beriand Prize-Scheme Association propose to offer prizes and rewards to th^ 
children of the working classes; and, at the same time, to call your attention 
to the objects of the association,—namely, to encourage, the children of the 
working classes to remain longer at school; and, after they have left school, 
and are gone to work, to encourage them at that critical peric^ of their life 
still to continue their endeavours to improve, and to make use of the oppor- 
•tunities and^Hvantages afforded by evening schools and Sunday schools. 

“ I am also instructed by the committee to call attention to the importance 
which will be attached to character and good cmduct, and attention to. their 
religious duties on the part of the candidates, so that those who are able to 
pass a satisfactory examination, which will be carefully regulated so as not 
to be too difficult, will obtain the proposed prizes, only if their certificates as 
to character and good conduct are satisfactory. Mere cleverness, without 
good conduct, will not be deemed worthy of a prize. 

In submitting this statement for your consideration, I hope the im¬ 
portance of this attempt will be carefully noticed, inasmuch as its object in 
truth is to encourage the children of the worlcing classes in the formation of 
good, steady habits at the most critical period of their life j and that this 
important attempt will be supported by your countenance,—and that you 
will be disj)osed to contribute to the funds for that purpose. 

“ I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ John Grev.” 


ociATioN for the ApvANCEirtsNT of Education in the Mining and 
Manufacturing Districts in the Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. 

President. —Earl of Durham. • 

Vice-Presidents. —Duke of Cleveland, K.G.; ‘Lord Ravensworth; Earl 
Grey; Earl of Carlisle; R. Stephenson, M.P.; Viscount Barringtoi^e^^f.'TSr 
Liddell, M.P. 

Committee. —I. L. Bell, Esq., Mayor of Neweastle; Nicholas Wood, Esq,, 
Hetton HaU; H. T. Morton, Esq., Biddick H^se; the Vicar of New. 
castle; Hon. ^nd Rev. John Grey, Houghton-le-^ring; Rev. H. Maxwell, 
Heddon-on-the-Wall; J. Hartley, Esq., Bishopwearmouth j T. E. Forster, 
Esq., Newcastle; C. Lamb, Esq., Jesmond Dene, Newcastle; R. W. Swin¬ 
burne, Esq., Cleadon, South Shields; C. Trotter, Esq., Stockton ; C. L. Wood, 
Esq., Black Boy, Bishop Auckland ; R. W. Hodgson, Esq., Mayor of Gates¬ 
head ; W. Henderson, Esq., Durham. * 

Provisional Secretary. —Hop. and Rev. John Grey. 

• 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the association at the Durham 
and Northumberland District Bank* Newcastle, and at Messrs. B^k- 
house’s Bank, Durham. 

The object of the association being to encourage good conduct and regu¬ 
larity of at&ndance in the schools in union with it, by means of a prize- 
scheme, to be extended to all schools under Govermnent inspectiou in th®,, 
counties ’of Durham and Northumberland, whether in connexion^rith the 
Church of England or not, it is proposed to give prizes to such boys and 
girls as shall appear to Her Majesty’s Inspectors and to the Committee to 
be deserving of such rewards; and also, under certain regulations specified 
below, to boys who have left school and gone to work. 
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Every candidate must be furnished with a certificate as to conduct, cha~ 
racter, and attendance at school, both on week..days and Sundays. ITie 
examination will be confined to religious knowledge, reading, writing from 
dictation, and arithmetic. 

ITie secretary of the association shall transmit to the master or mistress 
of every school in union with the association the requisite forms to be filled 
up, which must be returned to the secretary at least ten days before the 
examination. 

Any school under Government inspection may be placed on the Ust of the 
association by the managers of the school signifying to the secretary their 
assent to the rules of the association, and paying a subscription of 51. to the 
fund, which subscription shall be due on the Ist of January^ki each jsear* 
A firm subscribing 10/. will be entitled to place all its schools on the list. 

Boys and girls ivill bd adipitted as candidates according to the following 
regulations:— ’« 

f 

Class I.—Prize of 1/. 

Candidates to be boys or girls who can produce certificates ,— 

1. Tliat they have attended for two years, and are still attending, some 
school approved by the association and under Government inspection. 

2 . 'ITiat they have completed their tenth year. 

3. That their character and progress in religious knowledge are satisfactory. 

N.B. A year’s attendance at school will be understood to mean that the 

scholar has attended at least l/d days in the year. 

, Class II.—Prize of '21. 

Candidates to be boys or girls who can produce certificates ,— 

1. That they have gained the preceding prize. 

2. That they have continued to attend school regularly. 

3. That their character and progress in feligious knowledge continue to be 
satisfactory. 

N.B. This prize may be gained in each successive year until they leave 
school. 

t 

Class III.—Price of 5/.,for boys who have left school and gone to work. 

"■ '•'■‘■u Candidates to he boys who can produce certificates ,— 

1. That they have gained the preceding prizes. 

2. That they have comi)lctcd their thirteenth and|have not completed 

their sixteenth 3 'ears.. • 

3. That thej’ are emploj'cd in connc.xion with the works of 'some member 

of the association. “ 

4. That their character is good. 

6 . That they have attended some drawing school or evening school, as 
well os some Sun<lay school, r.ince leaving their day school. 

Class IV. 

In special cases, to be determined by the examinations of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, exhibitions MU be awarded to assist deserving can¬ 
didates to attend schools capable of educating them as mining agents, 
surveyors, &c. 

_A11 working details will be regulated according to the wants ofdhe district 
by ihe Committee of Management, in concert '.nth Her Majesty’S Inspectors 
of Schoo^. ^ , 
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Summaries oe Tabulated Reports, for 1853-4, on Sonoous 
INSPECTED Br Rev. D. J. Stewart. 

SUMMARY A. 
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• The amount of accommodation in squaroefeet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who can be i)roperly accommoaatiKl. Calculations of area lu school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon tills basis, 
f At the date of closing tiiis return. 

% These por-centages are confined to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include infants. 
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From 

Endowment. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

School-pence. 

From 

other Sources. 

.«> 

Total, 

£ 9. a. 

. i 

£ 8. d. 

£ 9. d. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

& 

8. d. 

886 6 7 , 

3,474 10 4 

3,909 6 0 

1,765 0 

Oi 


111 * 


A^regate Annual.¥<xpenditure, as stated by Managers, of 99 of the 
Scnools f numerated in Summary A. 



Salaries. 

Books 

and Apparatus. 

Miscellaneous. 

Totai,._ 


£ 9, d. 

£ s. d. 

& s. d. 

£ s. d. 


7,208 19 4 

769 0 0* 

1,779 6 94 

9,757 6 2 
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^choola i nspected in the Govmties of Wilts, Berks, a/nfl Ha/nM, 
in 1853-4, hy Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, the !i^v. 
W. Warbubton. 

Sir, , Southampton, 2f Nov. 1864. 

* I'liAVE the honor to present the detailed reports on 
the schools which I have visited during the last twelve 
months. • 

I take T;his opportunity of tendering nxy acknowledgments 
to their Lordships of the Committee of Council on Education, 
for having acceded to my request for six months' leave of 
absence in consequence of the unsatisfactory state of my health. 
I much regret that the same cause which compelled me to 
make that request, renders it necessaiy that such observations 
on the state of elementary education in my district, as I in¬ 
tended to embody in a General Report this year, ^ould be 
reserved for that which I Ijppe to lay before their Lordships in 
the autumn of 1855. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

W. .Warbubton. 

The Secretary of the 

Committee of Council on Education. 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports on Schools inspected by 
Rev. W. Warburton, in Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Hamp¬ 
shire, IN 1853-4. 

SUMMARY A. 


Numberof Schools ac/vaily inspected between! <6 .j 
1 September 1853 and 31 August 1S54. 


Numbel* of School-rooms 
ill which separate Teachers 
are employed. 
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* The amouut of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

t These per-oentages are confined to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include Inibnis, 































































SUMMABY B. 


Aggregate Anniuil Income, as stated ^ Hangers, of 93 of the Schools 
enumerated' in Summary A. 
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Contributions. 
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8chool-i>cnce. 

Prom other 
Sources. 
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Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 98 
of the Schools enumerated ii* Summary A. 
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General Report, for the Year 1864, on the Schools i/nspeoted in 
Wales, hy Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. H. 
LoKauEviLiiE Jones. 


My Lords, c lO January 1855. 

1 HAVE the honor of la 3 dng before yom- LorrJsjhips my, 
annual report, for portions of the years 1853 and 1864, upon 
schools visited by me in 'eleven out of the twelve counties over 
which my district e&tends. 

Last year I took occasion to call attention for the second 
time, to the great want of good teachers of navigation, indeed 
of navigation schools, in the more considerable ports of Wales ; 
and, although my remarks do not seem to have caused inquiry, 
while the need of such a kind of instruction remains unabated, 
I am glad to be able to report that at Caernarvon, where 
people are in earnest about education, steps have been taken 
Avlth success towards supplying the want so generally com¬ 
plained of. A certificated master sufficiently skilled in mathe¬ 
matics has been added to the staff of the model school; and 
has opened a class of navigation and mathematics, with con¬ 
siderable success, while the normal master has thus been 
released fi-om additional duties, which he could not be fairly 
expected to perform, and has been able to give his undivided 
attention to' the training of students and the education of 
- The terms are not high, only li. Is. per quarter, or 2s. 
per week; and in connexion with navigation, properly so 
called, a regular course of lectures on astronomy and other 
connected subject^ art also to be given. 

The details may be considered as of little interest by the 
Mends of education, who live in the interior of the’ country ; 
but it should be remembered that the sea-border of Wales is 
extensive in proportion to the total frontier of the Principality; 
that many of the most important towns in Wales are either 
on the sea or closely connected with seafaring matters; that 
a considerable number of the .boys educated in the schools of 
thoSe places go to sea at an early age, and therefore, that it 
would be a really national boon, if judicious measures were 
adopted for providing those boys, when growing into young 
men, with instruction in the essential prmciples of mathematical 
knowle^e, so useftil to them during their future course. 

Very commonly, hitherto, navigation has been taught more 
as a matter of rote and of book, than of science and thought. 
Certain text books and tables have been drawn up, an empi- 
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rical acquaintance with which is all that masters have been 
able to impart to navigation-pupils, and apparently all that 
the pupils have teen able to receive. I am aware that in the 
wdinary course of things, a common sailor, a man before the 
mast, is not required to be a mathematician or an astronomer, 
even as far as the most elementary principles are concerned ; 
but I cannot help thinking that some, the mOst general and 
useful of these same principles, might be fixed in the mind of 
any lad of tolerably clear understanding during the. last 
‘ye^r of ftis attendance at school, and the first two or three 
wdnters of his apprenticesliip to sea service. I can conceive 
the possibility of aproperly qualified master,—but he must also 
be a man of good sense ,—instructing lads oT this kind, between 
the ages of thirteen and sixteen in the rea^ and accurate use 
of decimals and logarithms ; so that he need not turn to the 
“ printed rules ” before he can apply the tables to work out 
the results of any common observations. I see no reason why 
the leading properties of lines, triangles, rectangles, and circles, 
of plane geometry, in fact, may not be firmly engraved on the 
memory and understanding of the young seaman, though he 
may never go so far as to master (what would form an admir¬ 
able shipmate when becalmed or in harbour) his Euclid. 
The main doctrines of plade trigonometry, and then*of solid 
and of spherical geometry, passing at last into spherical 
trigonometry, that is to say, navigation and astronomy, would 
easily follow; and if a judicious, rather than extensive, 
selection were made for the use of such pupils,* and if teachers 
could be provided capable of using it, th§re woi^ld be a reason-^ 
able prospect of raising the whole subject of navigatioijufiwMfcii. 
its present empirical condition, as well as of thereby g^erally 
expanding and improving the minds of our honest and haj"dy, 
though too often ignorant because untaught,, seamen. Unless, 
however, pbblic aid of some efficient kind be given, such a step 
forward as this, towards ameliorating the condition of our 
seamen, will either not be taken at. all, or will be attempted 
in a desultory, uncertain, and unsatisfactory manner. 

Somewhat connected with the above are classes for the 
evening instruction of young men, superior to common evening 
or adult schools, formed at Caernarvon, by the principal and 
other officers of the training and model schools. Eight lecturers 
give instruction in the following subjects; viz., religious 
(Church V)f England) yeading, writing, arithmetic, matlj^- 
matics,, geography, grammar, history, and Fnangh ; ani*admi8- 


* The elementary geometrical and astronomical works of Professor' HaU and 
Professor Moseley are good specimens of the kind of boQks required^ TKeir 
works may safely be adopted as moot useftd and jadioioas handbooks. 
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sion to all the classes, occupying four evenings in each week, 
together with the use of books fi’om the lending library of the 
Model School, is afforded for Is. per month. * The price is too 
low, but the classe.s are well attended. ^ 

Evening and adult schools exist in various towns of Wales; 
but they fluctuate in their existence, sometimes they flourish, 
then they decay, too often they become extinct. The fact is, 
that they are left too much to the goodwill and the energy of 
unpaid amateur teachers; they require public regulation and 
support; they merit it mrreh more than can be aupp«feed ; atid 
above all, they require ample pecuniary aid. From what I 
know of the social condition of the mining, the manufacturing, 
and the seaport towns of Wales, I feel convinced that the 
systematic and general establishment of evening schools, (and 
they would practically be identical with adult schools), con¬ 
ducted by teachers specially employed and properly remune¬ 
rated, would be of the greatest importance in improving the 
moral smd social condition of town populations in Wales. 

I have irot yet heard of more than two. good “ ragged 
schools’’ in my district, one at Caernar-von, the other at 
Wrexham; they<,may exist in other places, but I have not 
been informed of the fact. And yet there are certain towns 
where tiiey are wanted quite as much as schools of the next 
degree above them, whether Parochial, National, or British ; 
I allude to such places as these : Merthyr-Tydvil, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Ac. Tl.i streets of these towns abound at all hours 
of the day, wiiether they be what are rmderstood by school- 
hours or not, with ragged, dirty, dissolute children, neglected 
hj^^eir parents, and strongly claiming the protection of the 
state. 'The ordinary schools of these towns are inadequate in 
size and in teaching power to accommodate tliese poor chil¬ 
dren, even if they \7ere to come to them; and thus, while 
the web of good education is being woven Avith difficulty at 
one end, it is being unravelled with greater facility at the 
other, by that ragged and disorderly crowd, serving to con¬ 
taminate their fellow-qiiildren, and to neutralize hereafter, as 
much as in them lies—and. for aught apparently that the 
public cares—the well-intended efforts of the supporters of 
our better schools. 

It may be said that the three classes of schools which I 
have alluded to do not come properly within the limits of my 
official inspection, and that my observations upon ,t.hem are 
raflier gratuitousj* But I am doing no more than re-echo the 
opinioii^ and the urgent representations made to me by the 
earnest and reflecting friends of education in Wales, in thus 
recording my own assent to their truth and justice. The 
promoters of schools are continually complaining -of the bad 
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influences to which children are exposed, if not actually within 
the school walls ; of their own inadequate resources towards 
iqeeting the various kinrds of educational wants so pressingly 
^It; and of the evil that results fl-om some provision npt 
having been made for perpetuating and extending school 
influences, for keeping up school impressions among the ado¬ 
lescent poi'ciOn of our population. Public feeling in Wales is 
becoming excited upon these points, and discouragement is 
felt at so fewisymptoms of an inclination to aid in remedying 
’these eviJ« being evinced by the Legislature. 

A late circular from the Committee of Obuncil on Education 
led td tlie supposition that it was considered desirable to pro¬ 
mote the formation of drawing classes an*d schools of art in 
Wales. But it was not sufliciently taken 'Into account, that, 
from the historical, geog-raphieal, and religious peculiarities of 
the inhabitants of the Principality, the spirit of art was 
dormant in the most favourable localities, and could hardly be 
expected to exist throughout the greatest portion of the dis¬ 
trict. It was especially necessary to sow some portion of 
seed, however sm.all, over a broader rather than a narrower 
space, if any practical result within the futui’e experience of 
men now living wore to be looked for. It has been therefore 
a subject of deep regret to'*myself, that the simple and cheap 
experiment of distrilmting gratuitously a few good engravings, 
or other objects of art, aiuong the .schools of Wales under 
inspection, which I was allowed to propose to the Department 
of Science and Art; on my own responsibility, was immediately 
declined. Tlie cost might have*beeu about 200^.; and yet, for 
the want of this invitatory grant from that Department, 
perfectly coiwinced that the efforts, whether of the.frfends of 
ai’t in Wales, 

“.rari, nantes in gurgitewasty,” 

or of myself as Inspector, to promote the objects of the circular 
in question, are almost hopeless. We have nothing to show, 
nothing to appeal to : art is not to be taught by “ the critic of 
pure reason it is the child of imagin.-ition, the product of the 
eye and the hand- A village that can show no W’ork of art 
higher than* “ The Prodigal Son,” framed and glazed in the 
inn-parlour (for even sign-boards, do not exist in a great part 
of Wales), will never send pupils to the classes at Marlborough 
House. In some of the»better schools, a few of the apprentice's 
have attempted to execute copies of the cold and mea gre. 
exercises prescribed for* them ; but the eflToisfc^^ only a spas¬ 
modic one, add is entirely confined to the desk^dP^ie^school¬ 
master. I have no hope of a feeling for art being generated 
in Wales without a generous and widely conceived applicatioli 
of public funds for that special purpose. 

p p 
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I am only the organ of public opinion in Wales, when I 
state that the Capitation-Fee system lately introdticed, and 
liberally administered, as it has bee», is considered by thg 
managers of schools as equal in practical good to the other, 
two great and successful measures of the Committee of Council’ 
on Education,—the apprenticing of pupil-teachers, and the 
inspection of schools. No more direct stimulus to manager 
and master, iu procuring regularity of attendance, and there¬ 
fore no mqr4 efficacious Avay of raising the tone of schools, 
could have been adopted than this, of making the aitthoriti'es 
of a school, the children, and the parents, all co-operate, in¬ 
directly yet surely, towards procuring public pecuniary aid. 
It is a measure that* has elicited universal approbation ; and 
everybody connected with school-keeping in my district looks 
forward to its working steadily and well. The managers of 
schools in corporate towns exclaim loudly against their 
exclusion from the operation of so beneficial a Minute, and 
do not anticipate from a local rate, which, if raised, would 
probably be administered with party spirit, the same advan¬ 
tages as now result to village schools from the independent 
action of the Con).mittee of Council ou Education. 

To give some further idea of the difficulties experienced in 
the management of schools in towfis of a peculiar class, such 
as Merthyr-Tydvil, I append the following table, drawn np by 
the Master, from the books of the' Boys' National School in 
the suburban district of Cyfarthfa :— 

Cyfarthfa School, 1853—1.' 

Children in school under' 6 years of age ----- 45 

■10 „----- 45 

over 10 „ - . - - _ 17 


107 


Childreh who have been in the school less than 1 year - - 95 

„ „ more than 1 year - - (5 

„ „ more than 2 years - - 3 

,. „ more than .3 years - - 3 


Children who, before coming to this school. 



ff - • 

*■ 9, 

a 

if 

ff 

if 

if 


a 

• » <«!/•■» 

fi 

V ‘ 




If this return be compared with that of the attendance at the 
same school made in my report of last year^ the schoolmaster's 
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task in such a locality may be considered as almost: hopeless. 
The regular national school system is nearly inapplicable 
upder such circumstances. . . 

But, to afford n pleasing contrast with such a state of things, 

I beg leave to call your Lordships’ attention to the following 
remarkable extract of a letter from the Rev. M. Morgan, 
Vicar of Conway, an ancient decayed town with hardly, anj' 
commercial resources : ' 

• 

‘‘ I wish you Db make a note of the fact that the population of the'paris ; 
*of'ConwayVvas 1,.517, according to the last Census; while the number of 
children in the boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, arwounts to 388, Seiuff more 
than one-fourth of the entire population—a, proportion unparalleled, not only 
in Wales, but, I hcliere, in the whole of the British dominions. 

The sclwDols at Conway are conducted with great sobriety 
and earnestness of purpose, and the annexed return, made out 
by the masters, of the rationale of the boys’, attendance is 
worthy of perusal. 

The number of boys between the ages of 7 and 16 exclusive, residing 


within a mile of Conway school, is 152. 

Of these there are apprentices - - - - 7 

Stal)le-bo 3 's, shop ho.ys, and others, 'vho, from ntiture of em- 

plo^’inent, cannot he spared - - • - - 9 

Attending other schools - - - - - .3 

Idlers (2 boj's of .bad character, the other on a farm) -• 3 

On the school books . . - - . 130 


162 


Number of boj^s whose ])lace of residence is more thad a mile from-the 
school (these daily paj- bridge toll; .5. •S e 130 = 135, the total number on 
the books • • 


The average attendance for the past j’ear has been f>0. To account fSTvS.":.' 
smallness of this number, it must be stated, ^ 

First. 'J'hatas all, excejit the regularly emplo^'ed, attend school, whenever 
any unusual ])iccc of work is to he done J^such as jarrying water on washing 
daj^, making ghort trips on the river, planting and gathering potatoes, &c.), 
school bojs ipust be retained to do it. 

Secondl 3 ^ The market-daj' is Friday, full half of the first and second classes 
are kept at home on this <lay, to serye in the shops, stalls, standings in the 
streets, &o. ; a number of the others, also,’are required to take care of the 
house and little ones, while the mother is markSting. In the afternoon, few 
who are anyway eonns^cted with business, can come, dinner not being pre¬ 
pared in time.' Doubtless some, taking advantage of the general confusion, 
])lay truant, the number of e.xcuses at ^hand rendering detection scarcely 
possible. • 

In spite of expostulation and seve^itJ^ the Fridays’ attendance seldom ex¬ 
ceeds 7b. This, of course, rfiminishes the average total. 


Thirdly. ‘^'lany of the boys are employed at every ebb tide, in fair weat her, 
gathering mussels. These irAist be permitted to coiqg and go when tli®y 
require, And may be called “ half-timers.” f 

It is htjt just to state that their mothers and elder sisters oftendb'their work, 
labouring hard to keep them at school. 

Lastly. 'I’he highest attainments which parents have hitherto thought 
necessary seem to be the writing of a letter aiid the making out of a 

P P 2 
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Formerly lads sometimes remained till 16 or 17 years of age, working up 
to this standard ; now none remain beyond 15. To induce them to do so, 
book-keeping and mensuration have just been introduced. 

At the Confirmation, held in Conway, in Sepfember 1850, the number of 
persons confirmed, from the town of Conway, was 35. In September 1853,,, 
the number of boys alone was 29 ; these, with 3 or -4 exceptions, had all been 
taught at the school. 

That educatiorf, when good, is pretty sitre to bfe ultimately 
valued, may be illustrated'by the result of attendance in an 
excellent school, often recommended to the notice of the 
Committee of Council on Education, that of Iled?ierth in ‘ 
Pembrokeshire. It is extracted from the School Register of 
1853-4, and shows hoAV a small centre of sound and religious 
instruction nray be 'able to spread its light through many 
adjoining parishes. 

Rkdhebth Stmoon. 

Children attending from lledberth pari.sh - - -7 


Williamston 

. 

- 23 

St. Florence 

. 

- 21 

Jlegell 

- 

8 

Carewy 

- 

8 

St. Issell's 


- 7 

J elFrej'.ston 

- 

6 

Gumfre.5ton 

• 

- r> 

Manorbeir 

• 

.3 

Tenby 

- 

1 

O 


109 


We find froih this that 75 per cent, of the total attendance 
'was furnished Vjy other parishes than that in which this school 
is,sutii ated, and for the'se two sufficient reason.s : the school is 
known fb be a good one by loug experience, and the teacher 
is “ to all the ch ildren dear.^’ 

The trustees of Mrs Bevan’js charity have favoured me with 
the subjoined return of the distribution of their teachers and 
stipends for 1S54, 


Mrs. Bcvak’s circuhttlnij Cii.vniTY Soiioor..s in \Vai.es. 


Lii.st of Schools appointed by the Trustee.s, for the year ended October 1854. 


* Stations of Schools. 

Masters. 

' 

M U 

CS O 
222 

^Coenysr OP PEMnagyn. 

1 

£ 

Newport 

John Morgan -■ 

40 > 

lilanfair-nant-gwyn - • • 

Thomas Charles - 

30 

IjlandissUio - - - - 

Thomas Thomas 

30 

Penrith- - 

Bichard Hughes 

SO 1 


Observations. 


A penranent ’ Training 
School for the masters. 

This master has been re¬ 
moved to Tregaron, 
County of Cardigan. 
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• BtSitions of Schools. 

• 


^ Masters. 

|l 

11 

Observatious. 

CAnMARTllENSniRB. 
Llancdy - . 


Ebenezer Williains - 

30 

Thfs master,since appointed 
to Peuclawdd, Llaurhi- 
dian, near Swansea. 

Since apppointed to, and 
now at LlansjtdWrn, Caer- 
niartheiishire. 

Now at Llanglvdwen. 

St. Clears - - - 


Thomas Russan • 

30 

• 

• \ * 

Llan^nn ... 


.lohn Jones 

30 

Llanllwoh - - - 

. 

JauR's Davi<‘s 


In aid of salary there. 

Egl wy .'^‘air-g-laul at' 
l.,launa\v<log 

• 

David Saunders • - 

30 

. 

Thomas Jones - 

• 30 


Ystradtfiu - - - 

. 

Ib niamin Davies 

'■'li 


I AandilofawV (Lh) ndilo) • 

. 

Evan David Evans 

jiTi 


Llanfihaiigol-Rhoscorii 

- 

William Thomas 

3(V 


County of Caebigan. 





Ystrad 


Tb onir.s Lewis 

30 


IVaibryn - - - 

• 

•John Jones 

3(» 


l..ljinvwcbaianr 


Tiiomas L<*wis 

30 

g 

1 

r 

c: 

y. 

Twcnlyrawr - - • 


David Jenkins * 

10 

In aid of salary. 

{'OUSTY OP llABSOn. 





Llanvrc . - - 

- 

Thomas .Tamos Price - 

30 


Crigrena . - - 

- 

Thomas LcwisWilliains 

30 


County op Glamorgan. 

Llausannor - - - 


iSIcylar Nichobis 

30 

• 

Now at Pendovlan. 

Llandilo-talybont - 


Daniel Jones 

30 

Tliis master t^s since left 

County of Buecon. 



Trustees’ eiiiploy. 




Broyn-llis - - - 

- 

Da^d Lewis 

30 


North Wales, DENniGiisniuE. 
Pontfudog - - - - 

William Hughes 

30 

• 

County Flint. 

Brvuford 1)istriet,Parisli ITolywell 

• 

David Price Roberts - • 

15 

In ^d of the salary there 

County of Merioneth. 

Bettws Gwertil GooU 


Thomas Sailer - 

20 

paid to him. 

Tn aid of his ssuary there. 

Boutddu, Llaiiaber Parish 


Hugh Richards - 

30 

Llaiiyiiiawddwy 


Edward Ridg<* • 

30 

• 

County of.Montgomery. 
Trcfl’glwys • - 


Benjamin Vaughan - 

30 

• 

Llangynog - - . 


Rie.har<l A aughan 

30 


Cenmies - - - 


John "Williams • 

20 

' In aid of salary there. 

t 


Visitoi's ofaV.)ovo schools appointed by tlio Trustees j 

• Rev. John "Williams, ^Llanymawddwy, for North Wales. 

^ iiev, IT. L. Davies, Cenarth, Ncwcastle-i\i-Emlyn, for South Wales. 

Caleij Lewis, Secretary to the Trustees. 


Cardigan, 28 December 1854-. 


Several changes haife recently taken place in the distribu¬ 
tion of ^r. Betton's charity among scliools in Wales ; bu t I 
liave reason to believe that there are still jn ^y towi\ schdSls 
in receipt oeaid from that institution, whicn^ll 5 ft^i^e fairly 
expected to do 'without it, -while there are many poor villages 
where the annual 5l. grant from Mr. Betton’s fund would be of 
very great importance. 
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The question of “ fair payments," that is to say, of payments 
for children fairly proportional to the wages and incomes of 
their parents, is makiog way in m^' district, and with the 
same benchcial results that, in my humble opinion, muat 
follow fro .1 it whenever judiciously applied. I find that the 
Committee of Managers of Swansea National School commenced 
the year 1853 with a balance of 38i. 6s. Sd. in hand, and 
concluded tjieir financial year on tlic 31st of December with a 
balance of 76^. 19s. .Oc/. in their favour, out of which sum they 
at once set apart 50i. as an addition to their Efidowment 
Fund. This fund' produced them during the same j'ear 
26Z. 10s. Irf. interest.' 

At Llanidloe.s, where the “ fair pajunent ” .sy.stem also pre¬ 
vails, tlie balance in fixvour of the managers for the year 
1st August 1853—1st August 1851, was considerable, as will 
be observed below. 

Llanidloe.s National School. 

Income. Expenditure. 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

</. 

Voluntary contributions 

- 52 

l(i 

11 • 

Master’s salary 

- 75 

0 

0 

School pence - - - 

- 46 

5 

oi 

Assistant-teacher 

- 1 

9 

0 

Betton’s charity 

- 5 

0 

0 

Books and apparatus 

- 11 

8 

4 

Parochial charities 

- 22 

18 

3 

Fu^l and lights 

- 8 

7 

3.\ 

Church of England \ 

- 10 

0 

0 

Repairs 

- 5 

4 

0 

Education Society J 




ether expenses 

- 1 

8 

4 





Balance 

- 34 

3 

:i 

.£137 

0 

2i 


.€137 

0 



■ I This school is. liowever, fortunate in the amount of the 
charitable contributions it has received ; and not the least so 
in having, though a national school and erected mainly by 
that society, obtained a grant from another association started 
in order to oppose it. 

In an agricultural parish of Wales (Llanwnog, Montgomery¬ 
shire), where the parishioners have come to the honourable 
determination of depending as much as possible upon their 
own resources for the support of the school, the school’-build- 
ings have had nearly cne-half of their cost (142Z. Ss. lOd. out 
of 3077 15.?.*2c?.) provided for by a voluntary assessment of 8d. 
in the pound on their respective rentals; while for the regular 
annual support of the school, two-thirds of the landowners in 
Ajiat parish have voluntarily assessed themselves at 2,-^d. in the 
pound.. This isp^e- fact worth 3 '^ of imitation, but it n^fiy pro¬ 
bably 1^ inexplicable to a large portion of the landowners of 
Wales ; and yet it has been;effected without much difficulty, 
while it works in peace and harmony ; and the school is 
deserving of the money so properly bestowed upon it. 
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Grants of money for the erection of new buildings and the 
improvement of existing ones have been- inade in my district 
by the Committee of Council during the past year, as well as 
^in previous ones. It is a matter of personal regret to myself 
that more efficient means are not adopted for ascertaining, ' 
first of all, that the plans and elevations of- the buildings are 
not only tlieoretically, but practically good, ’and suited to the 
locality ; and next, that the work thus executed with the aid 
of public ^money, is peiformed honestly and in a thoroughly 
^tisfacfiory manner. I beg leave to report my conviction, not 
now expressed for the first time, that great waste of public 
money, caused by bad and dishonest building has taken place 
in my district, without any effective inspection of buildings, 
that I am aware of, having been exercised by order of the 
Committee of Council. The plans and elevations should be 
properly inspected, as indeed they are now, before the grant 
is allowed ; but the buildings when erected should be 
thoroughly examined and tested before the grant is paid. 

In connexion with this subject, I have compiled a tabular 
return of the dimensions of most of the school-rooms under 
my inspection, and have calculated their oubical contents as 
well as their areas. By comparing their data with the 
number of children that*can be accommodated, and*also with 
the number actually present in esich school at the time of my 
visit, I have ascertained (*!} the number of cubical feet of air 
aftbrded per child in each room, and (2) I have been able to 
compare this with the state of tlui atmosphere *as I found it in 
these rooms by my too oftei? painful^ experience. In doin^ 
this, I have taken eight square feet of area as the minjjnnio 
of working room, and 120 cubic feet of air as t4!le proper 
quantity to be supplied to each child, supposing ihat.air to 
be j)ure and fresh. The results are as follqws :— 




Number of 

cubic feet 

N umber of 
cubic foot 

Number of 
square foot 

Number of 
• children 
thatcan be 

N umber of 

children 

Name of School. 


of air 

of air ill ' 

> in area 

arcoramo- 

presen t at 

• 


per head. 

the School- 

of School* 

iu School- 

iuspcctiou. 




room. 

room. 

room. 


Catloxton Noatli, M. - 


100 

39.VV2 

1,612 

202 

•118 

Mold, B.G. - 

. 

190 

22,050 

900 

112 

62 

Skefcty. B.O, 

Buck ley, B.G. 


• 181 

16,080 

712 

89 

45 

- 

ISO 

22,940 

1,020 

128 

41 

BishopstofL B. - - 
Caernarvon, B. - • 


180 
$ 180 

18,500 
79,960 j 

600- 

8.547 

76 ■ 

444 

ao 

Ruthitu M. 

- 

180 

46.225 1 

1,296 ^ 
800- 

•252 . 

136 

Gellygabr, >1. • - 

DolKolley, M, - - 


180 

178 

29,160 

17,760 


62. 

98 

Minora, B.G. 

• 

103 

47,955 

855 ^ 

107 

78 

Swansea, R. 

. 

' 168 

86,288 

1,728 

216 


Conway, G. - 

. 

168 

18,608 

648 

- -81 

89 

lampeter, M. - - 


166 

19,490 

962 

121 

86 

Conway, B. - - - 

• 

164 

22,140 

1,080 

185 

90 
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Name of Scbool. 


Llanfa<*lo|r» M. 
Macliynllclh, B. • 
Barnioutli, B. - - 

■Welslipool, Bclaii, B. - 
„ Infaiitr 
Gwcrsyllt, M. 

Chirk. G. - - - 

Newtown. 1. - 
Borth, ivt. - 
Fishguard. M. 

OaonnartluMi, B. • 

Carditr, B. - 
I<laiig«dleu, M. 

Cyfarthyn, B. • • 

Llanddoy.W. 

I.landegai, Ih 
Newtown, B. • • 

Idanrwst, B.G. 

Boclfeirig, B. • • 

Deuhich, M. 

Brymbo, G. • • 

Uzuiastoii . - - 

I>lanrabou - - - 

Haverfordwest, B. 

Rlios Ijlaner<5hrngog, M. 
Llangenceb, M. - • 

IJanrhuddlad, M. 

Cardilf, G. * - 

BainjK'tcr Fd^hy, - 
JdanfylUn, B. 

I/lanrhaiatlr (Denbign), 31 
Idangofnu M. 

Hualx>i», B.(jr. 

Tenby, 1. - • * 

Catloxton Barry, M. 
Jilanidloes, .M. 

IJanrhtan, 51. 

• Hay, B.G. - ^ 

Idaiisantffraid, M. » 
Ab orilare, G. * • 

“^ryin^l, " 

Idauddeusaire, M. 
l.otterston, 51. • - 

Tenbv, New Hedges M, 
Castle Caereinion, M. - 
Aborbank, 51- 
Clynnog, M. • . ' « ' 

Idanfair Talliaiarn, M. 
Boutnewydd, M. - • 

5Ierthyr St. Ilavid’s, B. 
Bagillt, B. • • • 

Cilgerran, 5t. - 

Ti*awsfynydd, M. - 
Llandyrnog, M. • 
I^eniTion. M. - 
ilost.ni, B. - • 

Llante-is-Gaer 5l. - 

Dafen Tinworks, M. • 
lilangedwyn,M. - 

Caernarvon, G. • • 

Idanfthangeluwch-Gwili, 

liiandaff, G. • • • 

Cyff^ thfa, G. - 
5rei%:iyr, I. - - • 

Newcastle Emlyn, B. 

Nantgarn, 

Holyweli, B. • 

Tdanferres, M. • 

Mcliflen, B.G. • • 

Eglwysfaoh, M. 
Waunfawr, M. • • 


dumber of 

cubic feet feet l,o cbildroji 

of air in <iuareo nccommo- present a» 
' thoSchool- of School- 


per head. 


In School¬ 
room. 


inspection^ 


12,292 

20,502 

11,080 

14,400 

21,100 

14,400 

1 : 5.320 

10 , IH)0 

24 ,( K5:5 

2 : 5,:522 

15 , 01)0 

24,:575 

23,838 

23.750 

20.520 
2 ^ 1 ,7o0 
17,107 
28,000 
13,090 ! 
15,509 
2O ,. 5‘)0 
10 , 9>5 

io ,( h;o 

24.750 
20,730 

29.520 
12,900 
22,237 
18,753 
21,000 
12,000 
I2 , r > m ) 
19,215 i , 
10,800 
18 , H19 

0 ,- t.38 

25.840 
12,210 
l'.i,000 
10,125 
19 , 6:55 
10,12 k 
10 , 70 ? 

9,801 
12,622 
11,880 
17,077 
11,720 
10,530 
18,114 
24 , f)00 
19,000 
12,090 
14,640 
15,010 
! 12,800 
20,128 
9,216 
11,088 
12,555 

61.840 
6,760 
7,876 

16,120 

22,600 

9,000 

14,520 

18,000 

. 13,500 

18,000 

18.200 

9,720 
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Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 
children 
that can l>e 

Number of 




cubic feet 

cubic feet 

square feet 

children 

• Name of School. 



of 5r 

of air in 

in area 

accommo¬ 
dated 
ill School- 

present at 

• 



per head. 

the Schoob 

of School- 

inspection. 





room. 

room. 

room. 


Rhyl, SI. 



120 

9,135 

603 

76 

83 

Tyntwr, B. - - 

• 


120 i 

21,600 

1,4^40 

• 180 

96 

Forden, M. - - 

. 


120 

8,640 

576 

72 

42 

Coychurcli, M. 



; 118 1 

4,600 1 

300 

38 

16 

Pen-y-Park<\ M. - 

. 


111 

20,580 

1,372 

174 

119 

Bridprond, M. - • 

. 


! 112 1 

13,440 

960 

12(> 

’104 

5jlai*iiljanff(‘ly¥Lefbythick M. 

112 1 

7,6(50 

540 

6H 

33 

I>landysyul, M. 

. 

. 

112 : 

14,560 1 

1,040 

130 

84 

Tjiaiidoilo Talyboiit, B. 

• 

112 

7,472 

53-4 

67 

31 

Rhuddl:vi, B. 


. 

112 

io,(a6 

• 1A44 

143 

-65 

Bryinbo, B. - 


. 

112 

12,460 

890 

112 

34 

Whitfbrd, M. 


. 

112 

11,312 


101 

77 

Ab(ircrave, M. 


. 

112 

12,123 

881 

111 

29 

lIav(5rfordwt'8tt I. 


. 

112 

9,702 

(593 

87 

46 

Cardigan, B. - 



100 

13,041 ' 

9(56 

121 

140 

Itudbaxtoii, M. 


. 

108 

3,292 

392 

49 1 

76 

St. Brido's Maior, B. 


. 

108 

6,804 

604 

63 

45 

Welshpool, B. 

Flint, B. 


• 

108 

18,4(58 

1,3(53 

171 

127 


- ' 

107 

9,112 

675 

85 

80 

I’embroko Dock, } i . 



100 

20,907 

3.S44 

193 

156 

Cardigan, G. - 


. 

10<i 

12,795 

966 

121 

150 

Aberdaro, B. - 


• 

1<)5 

15.470 

1,190 

148 

58 

Llaiigristiolus, ]M. 


• 

10* 

7,020 

540 

68 

70 

Kedbcrtb. M. - 


. 

103 

11,28(> 

8SO 

110 

113 

Blandaif, B. - 


. ' 

102 

8,775 

702 

86 

52 

Blangasty. M. 


. 

102 

4,641 

364 

45 

9 

Newton Nottage, B. 


- 

100 

4,600 

360 

, 45 

3,5 

Stackpolo, M, 

- 

- 

100 

lO.HOO 

864 

108 

fco 

Ffestiniog, M. 


- 

100 

10,(575 

1,3.34 

100 

74 

Llaubadrig, M. 


• 

10(1 • 

8,lo() 

648 

81 

• 79 

Ijonglior, M. - 


- 

100 

8.750 

7IM) 

88 

89 

Ijlangenan, M. 


- 

90 

7,010 

286 

72 

42 

Berriew, I?. 


> 

ac. , 

9,600 

800 

1(K» 

92 

Ruddry, M. - 


. 

Oli • 

2.400 

200 

25 

24 

Founiark, M. 


. 

90 

9,504 

792 

99 

29 

< V>wbridKc, 


- 


6.4S0 

540 

68 

' 60 

Wick. M. 


- 

tK‘» 

0,480 

5,328 

540 

• 68 

24 

IVnprisk, M. 


- 

90 

444 

56 

69 

INmtyrcb, ' M . 


- 

95 

«,4O0 

450 

57 

14 

Warren, ]\1. • 



91 

0,619 

^74 

. 71 

62 

Brecon, Ji. 


- 

9t 

13,790 

1,188 

148 

<iO 

Ivlandegai, G, 


• 

92 

6,694 

756 

95 

117 

Abcrgwili, BI. 


• 

91 

" 13,600 

1,200 

150 

r 

St. Nicholas, M. 
Llandovery, B. 
Abergele, >1. • 
Knighton, TM. 


- 

90 

7,200 

480 

6U 

87 



88 

10,626 ' 

966 

121 

• 81 


• 

18 

9.702 

8S2 

^5 « 

111 

104 


• 

88 

2,830 

30 

4-4 

I'cnsarn, M. - • - 


- 

88 

9,188 

828 

104 

52 

T<mbv, B. • • • 



St 

6,2S1 

603 

* 63 

93 

Llangocdmor, M. • 


• 

8* 

4,536 

4512 

54 

45 



• 

S3 

7,584 

736 

92 

90 

ChiirchstoKC, M. - 


- 

80 

6,760 . 

576 

72 

66 . 

Conway, I. - - 

Milford, M. 


- 

80 

6,480 

648 

81 

107 



80 

8,280 

• 828 

104 

101 

Tenby, G. 
Llandygwydd, M. - 
Berriew, G. • •• 


•; 

77 

70 

4.810 

3:662 

603 

375 

63 

47 

63 

80 


• 

70 

7,600 

800 

100 

56 

Pembroke Dock, G. 


• 

72 i 

9,720 

1,080 

135 

132 

St. Fagan’s, B. 


• 

71 

3»4a5 

879 

48 

80 

St. Asaph, B. 


- 

00 

6,756 

819 

102 

47 

8t. Briac’s Major, U. 


• 

64 

1,872 

234 

SO 

41 

Nai'berUi, B. - 


■ 

• 04 

4,896 

612 

77 

98 


Altliougli jt will be perceived from the table that 89 

rooms have a sufficient air-space, while 60 have ifeCi^ret it is 
not therefore to be inferred that rooms affording the greatest 
number of cubical feet of air for each child are always the 
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sweetest smd the most wholesome. The proper ventilation of a 
room depends not only on its cubical size, but also on the means 
it possesses for the ingress of fresh ah-, and most especially .for 
the egress of foul. Thus the school which stands lowest on the 
list in point of cubical feet for each child, Narberth, is by no 
means one of the w'orst ventilated, because the means of ingress 
and egress are 'properly calculated; while others that stand high, 
such as Ruthin, are unwholesome because the means of egress 
are insufficient. « 

After much consideration of the subject, I have'*arrive<l at 
the conclusion tlrat the cheapest and probably the most 
effective wfiy of afforcling means of egress in a room open to 
the ridge beam, is ‘ to have the alternate ridge tiles raised on 
the others saddle fashion, and strongly clamped or mortared 
down ; thus affording a great number of openings all along 
the highest level, that is to say, the true place of escape ; that 
a room with a coved roof is the most difficult to ventilate 
and by no means so good in this respect as one with a flat 
ceiling ; but that the most advantageous elevation for a school¬ 
room (whether in point of ventilation, or wall space, or light), 
is when the walls are not pierced with any windows, and a 
glazed vertical skylight extends all along the middle of the 
roof, rising from the purlieus, as *is the case in many railway 
sheds and stations. 

A lower room or cellar, or underground space, not less than 
three feet in height, and extending under the whole of the school¬ 
room floor, affords the most effective way of admitting fresh 
air ; but the prdinaiy^ air flu^s (which are always out of order) 
are nearly as useless in their way as Arnott's ventilator is in 
anothA.'. I am speaking not from theory only, but much more 
from practical experience ; and I consider tlie subject as so 
important to the health and comfort of all persons connecte<l 
with a school, that I confess I should be glad tb find some 
stringent rules adopted concerning it by the Committee of 
Council. 

It is my hope next ygar to be able to compile a map of Wales, 
showing the geographical distribution of schools under inspec¬ 
tion. This will bear directly on the question as to how far the 
influence of the measures adopted by the Committee of Council 
haVe penetrated among the mountains and valleys of the Princi¬ 
pality. Meantime I may, perhaps, be^permitted to express an 
opinion pretty generally entertained in my distrij^’t, that the 
work of educaJicMi now requires exteilsion in the remoter parts 
of the oc*i^t^^by public measures; probably differing in de¬ 
gree if not in kind, from those hitlierto adopted. In my last 
report a scheme for meeting the wants of some pecffiiar locali¬ 
ties was brought forward; but in the absence of a map. 
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whereby the limits of public aid can be brought at one glance 
under the eye of even a careless observer, I feel that it will be 
of little use to say mo^ upon the subject, except; that as a 
general result, the schools under inspection will be found lying 
in an irregular band, circling round the coasts and the moun¬ 
tain chains, whilst the inner parts of Wales, the backbone of 
the country,‘some 40 miles wide, and extending about 100 miles 
from north to south, are still furnished with only the most 
inadequate, ineans of instruction. It is to the concJition of this 
internal district that I am anxious, at a future ])eriod, to 
attract your Lordships’ notice. Our towils are all j>retty well 
provitled with-schools, but not so t1ie*villages and country 
parishes. 

The condition of the school apprentices in Wales I always 
look to with great satisfaction, for the conduct and acquire¬ 
ments of these young people arc remarkably good. Their 
mimber and standing in Church of England Schools in my 
district appeared thus on July 1, 1854 : 

Niiiiiber of Appi-enticcs in Church of Enjrland Schools in Wales, 

July 1, 1854. 


Four years 

standing 

. 

54 

'I'hres 

>> • 

- 

47 

'l\vo 


- 

51 

One 


- 

29 

Under one 

• 

>> 

- 

83 


20,4 

The actual work now done* in Welsh schopls is certainly ' 
improved, if compared with what existed ten years ago ; but 
it might be made far better than wliat it now is, if tWe young 
teachers (and, unfortunately, a great number of them aise too 
young and too inexperienced, notwithi?tanding their certifi¬ 
cates,) wopld attend rather to the quality than-to the extent 
of the instruction communicated. The present tendency of 
the training system is to give superficial rather than solid 
knowledge, and this tendency shows,itself afterwards in the 
teacher’s school •practice. The-lower classes are starved (in¬ 
tellectually) and neglected in education, while the list of 
subjects taught in the upper classes of a school is unnecessarily 
diffuse. I find very few masters, even among those who Tiave 
gained certificates, cftfsable of teaching the lower or infant 
classes jVmd, as a general rule, I am not satisfied with 
instruction given to stshool children und?^8 years.of age. 
When it is considered that 12 yeai-s is noAv a^wtiire highest 
limit of school age in manufacturing districts, and 13 years in 
rural ones, and tjiat, practically, three years' schooling is about 
the average duration for the whole Principality, the importance 
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of devoting the greatest teaching power to the younger rather 
than to the older children hecomes manifest. Not that the 
little ones should be ovei-bui-thened «with work, but that the 
teacher’s individual superintendence and care^ in watcliing ai^d 
explaining, is far more required in the lower than in the upper 
portion of his school. The most eligible arrangement for a 
single school (the common case) is where a stlioolmaster is 
married, and his wife instructs all the younger childi-en in the 
morning, a'ud teaches sewing in the afternoon to all the girls; 
but parsimony, or the want of financial courage on ilie part oi 
school managers, not seldom prevents an arrangement of this 
kind from being carried out. 

In 'oi'der to test tlie knowledge of the little ones in schools, 
I have, for some time past, always commenced my inspection 
with them, and I have confined my examination to the ele¬ 
ments of reading, writing, counting (or arithmetic), the Loid’s 
Prayei', the Commandments, and the most elementary ideas of 
Christian instruction. The general result is altogether such 
as to give me very little comfort. Allowing for the difficulties 
of language, the children have read moderately, and have 
counted or add/jd, Ac. fairly ; their writing has been veiy 
poor ; and their religious knowledge almost a nullity. The 
number of those who could even s?i.y the Lord’s Prayer to me 
in their own language has been so small as to make it a matter 
of surprise when I found any that could. They are hardly 
even taught the Lord’s Prayer in Welsh in school, and (speak¬ 
ing broadly) never at home; for it is a sad thing to say, but 
forms of prayer, even this, are objected to among the lower 
classes; and If they'are taught it in English at school, it is 
"* only collectively, without any translation or explanation. The 
same may be said for the Commandments ; much the same for 
elementary Christiainity. Thei'e arc, I am aware, some bright 
and excellent instances to the contrai’y, but they ai’t not nume* 
rous; and until the clei’gy make the superintendence of the 
religious instruction of thqir schools a matter of frequent—may 
I not say daily —duty, I do not expect any effectual remedy. 
The present system of tiainjng does not tqnd to strengthen 
the Christian character of the teachers ; and I d© not think 
that the religious instructiop of the school should be left, as 
it is in most cases, to the judgment and choice of the master, 
however well qualified to instruct in*- secular subjects. The 
’number of children in Welsh schools, whose parents belong to 
'~TTie church, is co^r.monly so very small that it requires great 
experieB<j«t3E!Su delicacy of feeling to treat their ’young minds 
as they should be. Catechetical teaching is commonly cut 
down as closely as possible, and doctrinal instruction is of the 
scantiest kind; necessarily it will be said, but the effect of 
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this on the minds of very young children 'will tell tell fearfully 
in future days, and in the meantime the examination of a 
Wglsh school in religion is a part of his duty -which an Inspec¬ 
tor cannot ap]>roach without great pain. 

I have already published the returns of the denominations 
of the parents in certain schools, and I now append one more, 
to show the dWiicult position in which a most active clergyman, 
and a really conscientious schoolmaster, is pla.ced in this 
respect. , "* • 

• • \ • 

Cyfartiifa Nationai. School, Mrrthyu Tydvil. 


lAst of Denominalions of Children. 

Church of KnglaiiJ 


- . 5 

Baptists 

- 

- ,24 

Independents - 

^ • 

- 37 

Methodists 

. 

4 

Reformers 

- 

- 1 

Unitarians 

- 

.4 

Moinionites 

. 

- 1.4 

No denomination 


- 20 

107 


These are matters which ])ro]jalily cannot Ibe considered as 
coming under the cognizau*e or at least the control of the 
Committee of Council on Education, but they do belong to 
the clergy; and when an ]nisi)ectoi’ is called upon, according 
to bis instructions, to certify whether ho thinks a school a fit 
place for the training of an apprentice in the principles of the 
church, or to give his opinion* as to the knowledge of the 
children in Scripture, in the Catechism,’ and ih the Liturgy, 
his task in Wales, at least I feel it so in my own cast^ is one 
of peculiar difficulty. The I’eal truth is, that I hardly know 
what to say in answer to such (piestioiiii to which, however, 
scarcely a -week goes over but I am required* to .give a reply 
and to set my hand. 

I have been favoured with a curious return by Mi*. 
Stammers, the oiganizing master of the Llandalf Educa¬ 
tional Board, who has been recently engaged by the Bishop of 
St. David's, .to examine and organize schools in his diocese. 
Mr. Stammers, with whom I have often had the advantage of 
conferring upon such subjects, and to whom I am anxious to 
express my obligation ^pr much useful ad\ ice, valuable infor¬ 
mation, ajrd always ready assistance, has adopted a plan not 
very different from m)* own, much the ss^e in fact m onfe” 
lately feet fosth by the Committee of Councii'^erssOi^cation, 
and practised by the Bishop of .St. Amph, je' his frequent 
school visitations. It is to ascertain the spelling and writing 
powers of the cliildren according to age, and for this purpose 
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a simple sentence of fifty easy words is given out in each 
school. The diildren write it down on slates, with all due 
precaution to prevent copying or prompting (that part of their 
duty which almost all masters neglect and some transgress), 
and the re-sults are thus tabularised in the foi'm of a per 
centage. Five errors, out of fifty words give of course 10 per 
cent, of error ; tten errors give 20 jDer cent., and so on. The 
general result for all schools in the diocese of St. David’s, 
visited by • Mr. Stammers, up to Christmas, 1854, is as 
follows > 


Diocksk-of St. D.wid’s. 


No errors 


Dicfation'qf a simple sentence of fifty words. 

CUiUlron above 11 years of ago. Cliiblren between 0 & ll years of a^o. 
J 2'!) per eentof all the I'fi per cent, of all the 

L children e.vamined. children e.vainined. 


No errors, 
or not exceeding 


21 per cent, ditto 


15 per cent, ditto. 


10 per cent. I 

No erTor.s. I 

or not exceeding V -11 percent, ditto. 31 per cent, ditto. 

20 per cent. J | 

I have reee.ivpd from managers of schools complaints on 
various points connected with the teachers ; and as they come 
from the mo.st influential educational quarters of my district, 
I am bound to give them expression. 

First, managers complain of the great scarcity of good, of 
properly qualified teacher.s that still prevail in Wales. The 
two Welsh training schools do not supply a suflicient number 
of teachers .a question independent of their quality) ; I’ccouise 
is obliged to l>e had to English schools and English teachers, 
and it iij, conceived that the difference of the language is hence 
made a retarding element, wdiereas it would become, if pro¬ 
perly treated, an accelerating one. I know that this difficulty 
exists, but cannot })oint out a lemed}’. There is always a 
tendency among promising apprentices to quit the Princijiality, 
and try their fortunes elsewhere, while English masters ai enot 
sufliciently acquainted with the cheapness, the salubrity, the 
comfort, and the beauty of Wales, to be tempted into it. 

Secondly, managers coin{)lain of the difficulty of obtaining 
bond fide characters with the teachers they engage, and of the 
disappointments that occur too often, after a few months’ ex¬ 
perience. I have myself observed ,a most extraordinary 
looseness and carelessness, not only on the part of, persons 
^ving ,recommen^<itions, but also on that of those vtho solicit 
and A master incurs blame in a ochool; leaves 

it without a character, goes, to an easy manager, who takes 
him without it, knowingly, stops in bis new school a shorter 
or longer period, and then goes to a third manager with a 
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character furnished by the second. In some instances teachers 
have been enga^^ed by mabagers immediately after their expuh 
siopi for bad and immoral-^condnct from their training school, 
the managers being cognizant of the fact. I mention the 
complaints specified above as being made to me by gentlemen 
interested in schools; but T must confess that it is entirely 
with themselves to provide a most suflBcient remedy. 

Thirdly, managers complain of the want of instructive 
capabilities in teachers ; they state that they do nut find the 
<lieg«ee of Uib certificate of merit to be any sure index of the 
value of its holder as a schoolmaster. In tiie justice of this I 
altogetlier'concur. I never form my ow^ wopinion of a master 
with any but the slighest reference to bis certificate. I judge 
of him by his school, by the diffieultios he lijfs to contend with 
in conducting it, by his own personal behaviour. I might also 
go farther and say, that according to my own experience, the 
good schoolmasters do not bold high certificates ; certainly the 
best schoolmasters in Wales either hold none, or else those of 
the third class. It dues not surprise me to find managers 
losing confidence in certificates, when I know that it is not so 
much amount of superficial knowledge whieV is valuable in 
a school, as power and tact in teaching; and it is precisely 
in tho.se qualifications thaS teachers coming from tfaining 
schools, often with high certificates, are, whether from age or 
neglect, lamentably deficient. The test of their capabilities 
for teaching, as it now exists in the examinations, is a fallacious 
one, and it is oidy that of actual practice in sohdol, extended 
over some lengthened period of time, which can meet the re¬ 
quirements of those who know what ^choolkSeping is, by 
personal experience, not merely by theory. 0 

I am aware that our teachers have mostly quitted their 
training schools too soon, that many of them are far too- 
young to be-good teachers, their own characters in fact are not 
formed ; bift even after making allowance for these circum¬ 
stances, it must be confessed that the J;eaching part of a master’s 
education is its weakest portion. 

Fourthly, managers still comqjain to me of schoolmasters 
being above- their work, of their using the school only as a 
stepping-stone, not as a resting p.lace, and of their being ac¬ 
tuated by a morbid restlessness to leave their occupations, and 
to “better their positions.” Of tlie former part of this com¬ 
plaint I know much. I have met with managers of schools 
Avho have,’ from motive* of mistaken kinfijjess, encoqraged 
their te’acher^ to “ read for orders,” to consider*Hl^gmselves 
thrown away upon the teaching of children, and to aspire to a 
more elevated social position. I have also met with othera who 
have had the stern courage and clearness of judgment which 
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has prompted yiem to meet any aversion to the duties,,, of a 
scliooimaster with speedy removal The teacher who 4s not 
pleased with liis social position, and? lends an ear* to the yi- 
sidious suggestion of periodical publications, calculated only 
to render him unhappy and dissatisfied, should throw' up^.his 
employment at once, and give place to men of humbler minds, 
whose heai-ts would be in their work, and Who’are the only 
persons that can raise tlie jjrofession of a schoolmaster in public 
estimation.' But I am bound to confess that frequent changes 
of a teacher in a scliool is one of the greatest drawbacks to its 
success, and that where change is the usual instead of the ex¬ 
ceptional condition, it may be fairly inferi’ed that sonie serious 
evil exists. 

Notwithstanding its laboriousness, its discouragements, its 
unhealthfulne.ss, the occupation of the teacher of a school for the 
labouring classes is not only of vital importance to the countiy, 
but it constitutes one of the many callings of Christian life that 
brings Avitli it its own reward. It is removed from many of 
the worst temptatirms, many of the most harassing c.ares of 
.society ; it constitutes a post of difficulty, and tlierefore of 
honour—of honour and trust as distinguished from ambition 
and intrigue ; it is one of trial and incessant watclifulnie.ss ; 
but for that very reason it may'be a ready guide to one of 
those naiTow paths which are safer to tread than bi'oad 
roads 

If it be asked where is the master of a parocliial or national 
scliool to look for his social reward—and I think the question 
may be fairly asked—I Avould answer that he will sdek- it 
where, -(/’ he deserves it, he will find it, in the love of all the 
childrer and in the respect of all the parents of his neigllbour- 
liood. Those who know the pricele.ss value of such feelings, 
will but understand <their importance as elements of temporal 
happiness. • 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

H. Longuevii.i.f. Jones. 

To the Right Honorable 

'The Rords of the Committee of Council on Kducaiion, 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports on Schools inspected by Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Rev. H. Longueville Jones. 

' ’summary a. 


N umber of Schools actually uispocted between 
I September 18G3 and 81 Augnat 1854. 


^ 0» K ^ 

•^S 1 

JlP-i 

alia- 


117 


Number of School-rooms 
ill wliich separate Teachers 
arc employed. 


o 

pq 


o 

41 


17 


1 


•|o^ E 
g.S~ 

§1^ 

i d 


118,553 12,<»8 


5 5 



§•<55 

•S.l 


2 | • 

.. s 

-1 

Si-i 

|S| 

. B 


il 


'A 

16,760 

74 


•vt 

tJ 

A t g? 


Pcv-ccntage of Children at examination, learning^ 


1 


IS 

I 


3707 0-8 0*08 


To 


a 

8 

0'27 


S 

A 

5*67 


i 


8-0 




8-02 


22 -70 


tt‘43 


Arithmetic as far as 
d 


si 

0.2 


3*61 


6*22 


•?=5 


21*05 


%V'Z'i 




' 


; 







4) C 

c_2 

1 ■ 
g 

a 

'T 

<Je 

75 

tji 

53 

o § 

X jO 

"5 5 

IH 

o 

o 

A 

U'O 

47*20. 

50 *0 

2S'9t 


To read 


•*0*71 


Si 

ef. 


29-» 


1 

I 


B ^ 
4*03 


8 

'fiS 

o 


00‘9t 



Per-ceiitaRO of Children on School Registers 


§ 

ai’ 
B ^ 

12*0 


^ a 

a — 

A 

»- 

13 0 



b 

4) . 

O j- 

ti ‘3? 

.= O 


•68 


I 


'Who have been in School 


Over four years. 

four years. j 

Three years. ! 

! 

T«'o years. j 

4-S%^5-73 

10*07 

It; 72 


•i 


' TIio amount of a<rommoclation in sqnaro foot, divided by 8, will (five liio number of 
oiiiklrca wiio cjin bo properly aecomnujdated. 'Oalenlations of o-rea in acbool-rooms, as 
tjoinparod with tlio avoi-.u?e attciidanco of seholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closiuR this return. 

t Those per-oentagos aro confioed to hoys' and girls' schools, and do not includo infants. 

Q y 
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SUMMARY B. 


A®!regato A'Buua\ Income, ns stated tw of 100 of tho Sohools 

enumerated in summary A. 


■From 

Kndowmeut. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. | 

From 

School-pence. 

From other 
Sources. 

Totai,. 

£ ». d. 

% 

£ 8. d. 

£ ». d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ t. d. 

1 S9 6 10 

(. 3.561 3 3i 

2,611 8 21 

1,025 9 0 

8,137 7 Of 
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'General Report, for the Fear 1834, hy Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools, J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M., on the British, Wes¬ 
leyan, aryl other Denominational Schools ynsyreeted by him 
in the Northern Coimties of England and Wales. 

* My LoiJcs, 

Three years only have elapsed since my original dis- ii«-divisiou 
trict* was narrowed to the seven nortfiera counties of England, 
together with a small portion of Wales ; And now I have again 
to expreits my renewed satisfaction*in having obtained a still 
further subdivision. During tlie past year a fonHh district 
lias been formed, by which arrangement I am enabled to give 
up the inspection of Northumberland, Dm-ham, and Yorkshire, 
in consideration of my undertaking to inspect the British 
Schools throughout the whole of North Wales. My^wesent 
district, accordingly, now.comprises the four counties of Cum¬ 
berland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Cheshire, together 
with the six counties included in North Wales; the whole 
together thus forming the North-western angle of the "country. 

The necessity of this renewed sulidivision has arisen from omise of 
the steady increase of Bfitish and Denominational Schools, 
which have applied for Government grants and inspection. 

The last two years have been particularly marked by the 
increasing number of such Applications, for^ which several* 
good reasons may perhaps be assigned. 

One reason is to be found in the new CapitatioM Minute, Pii»t r.'«»on. 
which just enables a number of small country schools to, keep 
their heads above water, and ward olf,*{3erliaps permanently, 
a threateiled insolvency. * 

Another ground of this increase lies in the more liberal and Stiond 
more completely organized system now followed in i-eference 
to the training schools. A large proportion of the students 
ill those institutions, under the present regulations, go forth 
into the country as teachers already holding (prospectively at 
least) certificates of merit; and, when they are appointed to 

• hitherto uninspected schools, naturally use their utinofU in¬ 
fluence to bring them speedily under inspection in order that 
they m<w reap the reward of their own industry, and enjoy ^ 
their jvell-merited “ augmentation.” X, 

The gendtal satisfaction, moreover, felt in the ■ gi'owing Third 
utility and permanent value of the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council may also properly be assigned as a third cause of 
the increase to which I have referred. 

Q Q 2 
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My present district will bring me into contact, amongst 
otliers, particularly with two classes of schools, both distin¬ 
guished by peculiar characteristics of 'their own. Tlie one 
class are schools connected pai'tially or entirely with fivetory 
labour, the other class are the British Schools of North Wales, 
in which a foreign language has to be taught to tlie scholars, 
as well as the elements of a general education to 15e secured. 
On future occasions, when some additional experience has 
been gained, I shall liopc to investigate the distinctive feature.s 
of these two classes of schools, both of inucli importance in the' 
country ; for the pi’escnt, I wish to dwell ibr a little on tlu' 
general features of primafy education in the district, and to 
point out the sign of progress, on the one hand, and the .still 
reinaiaring theoretical or practical defect.s which pi'csent them¬ 
selves on the other. 

The problem of pi-iniary education is not, of course, to raise 
up learned men and women amongst tlie wmrking classes of 
society, but to give the whole natuie of the cliild a certain 
amount of harmonious development, so that all his facultie.s 
and feelings may be brought in .such a state of he.althy, 

\ igorous, ])ractical activity as may fit him for any of th.c varied 
duties or contingencies of human life. 

To those who object that we are 'ceaching children i.f the 
labouring cla.s.ses too much, we say No; we are really teaching 
them very Utile beyond the barest necessities. All tlie little 
technicalities of grammar and minute facts of geography we 
teach them sooii enough fade awa 3 '^ from the memorj- when 
those childi'en once p.ass out of scliool, so that very few masters 
and mistresses need really fear being confronted or dismayed 
with a racp of servants more zealous than themselve.s frr tlm 
honour of Ijiiulley Murray, or his successois. While we hoh.i 
very little by mere_technicalitie.s, j’et we know experimentally 
that by teaching thoFie subjects to tue young, a certain clear- 
ne.ss comes to the bead, and a certain poUit to the intellectuui 
powei'.s which give direction and force to their future exercise, 
even in pursuing the most practical affairs of everj'-day life. 

The human mind is (to use a physical phrase in a i.pirituai 
.sense) a kind of organism growing up from our ccTural jioint, 
and unfolding new powers in each step of its progress. For 
the man to arrive at perfection, nothing should occur to stand 
in the way of this natural development If it is important 
that each muscle of tlie bod^g in the case of even an ordinary 
' workman, should bo'^.roperly develc>ped,‘in order to St him for 
manual labour, how much more important is it that none, of 
those fundamental faculties, on the right exercise of which tiie 
whole guidance both of our physical and moral energies depends, 
should be stunted or enfeebled in their growth. Now, to edii- 
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cate tljese powers ariglifc, and fit them for the ordinary duties 
of human existence, we want to Icnow something of thepi’ocess 
. of the mind’s developtnent; for the wliolo art of education Jies 
realiy in laying hold of the liuman faculties one after tlie otlier 
as they come in view, and then applying the proper stimulus* 
and the proper nutriment to each. This aid to the natural 
expansion'of tlie mental powers i.s a hoon of which no child in 
a civilized conntiy shoixld be deprived. It may be of some use, 
then, if I sriticise briefly our jxresent operation* in the field of 
•educafiion from this point of view. The first thing to which 
nature directs her chief care, in the cfise of the cb.ild, is tlie 
pKysical 'perfection of the liodily organization. Everything i*ii,v-i,;ii 
whicl) relates to mitrition, to gvowtli, t(f muscular activity, and 
to the due consolidation of the nc*'vous System, is jirovided for 
l.iy iiature in early life, wIlIi the most vm.sparing liberalitjp 
while every kind of piirely mental action is thrown for a time 
into complete abeyance. If we take the hint which nature 
thus gives us, we ought, as educator^, to give our first aiiention 
to the proper adaptation of onr school plans to the physical 
wants of childhood. T(jis has homi in foi iuev times greatly 
and even culpably neglected. • 

One of the first conditions for health, to every child, even ris-ii:,ii- 
more than every nirtn, fresh air and to fulfil tins condition 
many of our infant and juvenile schools have been so ill-venti¬ 
lated, and,the class-roonfs in parlicular so miserably close and 
confined, that the eyes of the little scholars will often grow 
heavy, as I can testify, and the mental powers dull, actually 
from want of having enough*oxygen in the atmosphere to sup- 
j)ly tlie physical powers with their natural stimulus. 

Another condition of health is good sunlight, a»d yet how suniiKhi 
many school-rooms have been formed underneath chapels and 
other buildings, or planted in the midst of.a labyrinth of brick 
walls, vdhere the sunsliiue eau only struggle in, at best, by stray 
corners ? ■ 

A third condition of health is, that a pioper temperature 
be observed, and sudden exposmeij to cold be avoided. But 
even to the pnesent time, many delicate little girls and boys 
are madb to stand five or six. hours in the day, during the 
depth of winter, on a stone or. brick floor, and that in a room 
at a very low temperature; or if the temperature 15b suffi¬ 
ciently raised, it i.s* perhaps done by a large open fire, which 
ecorches the scholars at one end of the room, while those at 
the.otner end are clHlIed by the neccs^ry accompaniment of 
an open x^indow. There are some scliool-rooms in my district 
whei'e I catch myself a periodical cold as regularly as I attempt 
ihe inspection ; and my surprise is, how the scholars can pos¬ 
sibly become hardened so as at all to sujxport such changes of 
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temperature,—a sm-prise not altogether accompanied by tlxe 
fear, that not a few unknowingly 'perish in the hardening 
process. ■> 

I believe that the Committee of Council haye been truly 
working in the cause of humanity by insisting strongly (some 
have thought too strongly) upon physical conveniences and 
comforts in the soliool-room ; the effect has already been highly 
beneficial. Although many unhealthy school-rooms, and still 
unhealthier ciass-rooms still remain, yet the ])hysical reforms 
have undoubtedly been very great. All underground • school- 
roou»s have been repudiated in tlie outset: wocjden floors have 
been insisted on, and are now in nearly every instance secured ; 
and attention has likewise been drawn to the best methods of 
warming and ventilating. (,fhe time, I hope, is not far distant 
when warmtli, clciudiness, comfort, sunlight, and fresh air will 
be looked upon as the first and indispensable conditions of a 
primary .school,— more nece.ssaiy, l)ecause more fundamental 
than books and reading cards, or slates and stationeiy. It is 
but a poor offer after all to undertake to instruct the mind 
and form the moi als of a child for 2d. a week, at the risk of 
paralysing his jihysical j')Owers, and undermining his bodily 
lie-alth. 

We go on, then, tt) the next .step' in the educating process. 
The second effort which nature makes towards the develop¬ 
ment of the child, after caring for tlxi necc.s.sajy physical con¬ 
ditions, is to stimulate the pereeptire powers, so that the 
elements of all the most useful knowledge may be early 
'acquired through the mere activity of the sen.ses and the mind’s 
instinctive interpretation of wdiat they re^'eal. It is extraor¬ 
dinary w^iat a vast amount of facts the child acquires respecting 
the material rvorld and its properties,—respecting men and 
things,— respecting words, and even human character,—in the 
first three or four years of his existence ; and that, too, 
without a book or a teacher, or any of the formal roiitine or 
the school-room. The eduejator, .seeing the strength of this 
perceptive power in early years, wdsely determines to cultivate 
it, and makes it for a time the .chief organ foi;, the inculcation 
of truth and duty upon the mind. 

With regard to })erceptivo teaching as commonly employed 
in infant schools, I cannot think that in a large proportion 
of instances it is of very jnuch value. > To make little cliil- 
dren of three or four years old stammer out great Latin or 
Tlreek words such ^s quadruped, biped, parallel, horizontal, 
perpendicular; or a whole array of qualities such as opaque, 
transparent, inodorous, soluble, malleable, ductile, &;c.; this 
has always appeared to me a total perversion of the whole idea 
of perceptive instruction, at any rate so far as INFANT schopk 
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are concerned. The child that is busily employed in breaking 
a new toy to pieces, is leai-ning fercejitimly more than a 
hundred such lessons can teach him. 

This old stereotyped method of giving infant school lessons, 
‘however, still prevails, I must say, to an unnecessarily wide t^nhinn. 
extent, so that any one going his round amongst them, must 
count on still hearing all kinds of sesqiiipcdalda verhai flowing, 
fluently enough, from infant lips long before the infants them¬ 
selves have, really mastered much more than •a few dozen 
JHonosyUables. What infant scliolars most want, fire short 
and simjdc lessons calculated to rouse the })ower and form the 
habi^ of AocuiiATE ousiaiv.VTiON. Tli^j^do'uot recpiire to learn 
any long w<)rds, nor should tluA" be taught to follow any direct 
process of reasonluy. That unccai^ing af'lving and explaining 
of why and because, as commonly practised in the Pestalozzian 
schools, is founded in an cntiie jiii&take as to the nature 
and purport of the pci'ccjitlvc powers. What we want to 
give to the child in tender ytsirs is the proper use of the 
senses, and the. method of gai)iing knowledge from them by 
means of sim})le observation. J.iCssons on common things, 
unfolding their nature aiul uses, gi\'cn iji i;as 3 ^ language, and 
accompanied by percci)tivo illustrations, would certainly draw 
out the powers of obsefvation fai- more than a‘string of 
qualities ex})rcssed in terms with \chich they are wholly 
unfamiliar. Good infant t«aching requiin.'s very great resources 
in the teachei', and gre:it aptitude in ajjplying them. Much, 

I. imagine, has yet to be done bch)re the in^nt school will 
attain an average degree of etcccllence. as compared with the* 
better class of juvenile schools now In existence. Indeed, 
as far as the British, school system is concerned, yiere is as 
yet no model infant school in existence, at Avhich a student 
can gain any scientilic ideas on tlje sublet whatever. 

In proportion us the pAcej)tivc faculties gradually cease to 
be the )>fedominating feature of the mimrs activity, a newt'««. 
form of inward intelligence, naiyely, the power of framing- 
ideas and mental repi'escntations comes more and more into 
ascendancy. W.hen an object.once perceived retuims to the 
consciousness without any renewed pre.sentation of that object 
itself, we term it an act of mcupjyy. When we combine toge- 
' ther ideas and representations, ah-eady stored in the memory 
so as to form new notions or new trsuns of thought, we term 
this hruigination; the order in which these images or ideas 
again sviccecd one another in the mind d^^nds upon what we* 
terra \he laws of association ; and the power of representing 
ideas in external signs forms the gift of language. Now here 
is a whole cluster of mental operations which need careflil 
•Hid systematic culture. Unless the memory be duly ester- 
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clsed ; unless the imagination he sufficiently vigorous to seiae 
new combinations of ideas and realise them distmctly ; urdeas 
the suggestive faculty is in healthy operation, so that a steadiy 
flow of ideas is kept up according to the natural laws oj 
association; and, lastly, unless there is a capacity of embody¬ 
ing such ide:vs in clear and intelligible language,—no man can 
become tit for imy sphere of hunraiv life that retj^uires aught 
beyond the mere exorcise of l.rute throe 

As these'operations are fundamental to the-mind’s wcll- 
!>eing—as they are essential to form what we term 'commhri 
sunse —the primary School should certainly aim at tlieir ©ai'iy 
cultivation. For example, s<miething should be done at this 
early period to strengthen the mevwrij In rc-eent times there 
lias been a very consideiabic tendency to lose sight of tiiis. 
So strong has been the re-:u!tion afcaiiist this old mc/morlt&r or 
rote system, that nothing (it, is frequently imagined) can be at 
ail serviceable for true mental elevelopinent, ('xcept direfrt 
aj'peals to the perceptive faculty on the one hand, or the 
reasoning powers on the otlier. This rc-action still exists, and 
a large |)ortion of our primary schools, I believe, are still 
going to the extreme of e.xercising the memory far too little. 
It does not follow, tiiat liecause rote teaching is essentially and 
intolerably had, thei'efore nothing should be learned off by 
memory and repeated by rote at ofl. Fxereises of this kind 
not only strengthen that most important faculty, but aid in 
storing the mind with numerou.s arid valuable ideas, that 
become, as it were, the necessary furviiture, and the inward 
•supply, for- future intellectual u.se. 

A more important point for us to mention, because it is leas 
■ understood, is the elementary culture of the Imacfinatwru By 
the imagination I do not mean now the productive and poetic 
faculty, but that m6re fundamental and iiccessaiy process, 
which consists in the power of combining ideas’into new 
forms, and in thu.s stretching our mental rdsion beyond the 
objects of direct and actual experience. No one, in fact, can 
enter into any intelligent or pleasurable appreciation of the 
thoughts or tlie feelings of others, or grasp any subject what¬ 
ever, which lies beyond the reach of his own little circle ol' 
experience, unless a kind of elasticity has first been given to 
the faculties by the culture of the imagination, i. e. by deve¬ 
loping the power of realizing new combinations of ideas, or of 
forming such combinations for ourselves. That ban;«nneB8 of 
mind, that blank^paucity of ideas, tfiiat dreary want, of all 
suggestiveness, that living in the immediate objects of semsej 
and all that scantiness of Expression, which we constasfi^ 
observe as the invariable accompanimenia of degrading ifni0>- 
ranee, arise mainly and primarily from the want of imogvoA^ 
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tion. The process of mental development has stopped short 
■frith the same perceptions, and thus everything beyond tliem 
has remained a mere intellectual "waste. 

No'w, observation shows us, that the period of boyhood is 
chiefly I'einarkable for the development and the intense activity boshood. 
of the representative po'wers. The memory at this time of life 
is remarkabiy active, far more so tiiau is usually the case in 
more advanced years; the power’of seizing vivid ideas of things, 
of recalling^them again and again, of combining tTlein, of asso- 
‘eifltiug them togethei-, of conriecting tliem with aj.propiiate 
words and signs; all this is now in the highest state of 
intensity In after life the mind gcfs into more fixed trains 
of thought; its habits being fonneil, tlfti faculties move in 
certain distinct lines of action ; bui in bdjdiood such is not 
the case. 'I'hen the mind is versatile, intensely reeejitive, 
curious for new ideas rather xlian doggedly set against them ; 
and rapid in its association of those idvis with the words 
that express tliein. This is seen in the wonderful facility with 
which languages are acquired Ihrovgh the car at tins 'period 
of life. A child of nine or,ten years of -ige v/ill acquiie a nevr 
language (which it hears daily spoken) in half the tiui ", and 
with far greater facility and perfection than an adult can dc so. 

The mature understa ncli'n^ in the case of the adult* ach’.ally 
comes in the 'way of his pi-ogress; the mind is too much 
occupied with thinking and jvasoning ; while in the advancing 
child the i-epresentative and associative power is entirely in 
the ascendant, and iipplies itself naturally' to ifs own pi-oper 
task. * ^ * 

Now all this has a very iiuportant ta aring* upcui the prin¬ 
ciples and methods of early education Nature hejself dic¬ 
tates, if we only observe her procedure, that our chief object 
at this time of life should be to fun\irii i^utriment for the 
gi-owtli aifd expansion of tPie powera of inward representation, 
k e. for the strengthening of the me>nory, for the training of the 
imagination, for the active exercise of the laws of association, 
and for the capacity of expressing ideas in correct and copious 
langmige. All these habits of. mind can gonevedly be ac¬ 
quired with the greatest facility at this time of life ; but if 
neglected now, so difficult does the process of education aftei^ 

‘wards become, that there are a thousand chances tcT one 
whether they will eve? be acquired to any degr ee of j^eifection 
at all. •, ^ 

Thq practical result *of this view of ffce case is, that we Practical 
ought not to*begin too early to stimulate the reasoning faculty, 
properly so called; but rather to furnish ample material on 
■wh^ ^at faculty, when in due time it comes into ascendancy, 
sfaAU operate. The child has enough to do, so long as he is 
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really a clxild, in exercising his receptive powers, in storing 
up facts and ideas all associated with a proper choice of words 
and phrases, and in cultivating at once the habit of seizing 
an idea in the imagination, and reproducing it in appropriate 
language. 

The importance of these processes is certainly not yet fully 
nndei’stood in J;lje method of primary education.* The practical 
neglect of the representative powers, and particularly the 
fjiculty of expression, is observable throughout t,he wliole range 
of my official duties. Out of oOO or GOO i>npibto?'ohers vdio 
pass under my examination yearly, there are twenty at least 
who can work the mataematical questioii.s given out with per¬ 
fect accuracy to every one who can grasp a passage of prose or 
poeti'y in their imagiuatj.on, feel its 1)eauty, appreciate its fill 
meaning, and tlien re-produce it in an appropiiate and expres¬ 
sive plu'aseology. No doulit their social relationships are far 
from being generally favourable to the cultivation of such a 
capacity, but much of the deficiency is, I think, faii'ly attri¬ 
butable to the want of direct attenqits to cultivate the imagi¬ 
nation and develope the power of expressing ideas in appro¬ 
priate and harnipnious language. 

Such a culture as this lies at the basis of all true mental 
educatkui. It is as nece.ssary to the pro[)er growth of the mind 
as food is necessaiy to the growth of the body ; and surely if 
the Almighty planner of nature and lii.story intended all His 
intelligent creatures to share in the gifts of a progressive 
civilization, it is not for us to grudge, but in every way to aid 
onwards the universal diffusii.n of these Ijest of all terrestrial 
blessings. 

With efficacious attention to the mind’s nourishment and 
growth "during these early stages of its history, that is, with 
due regard for its,, physical vigour, careful training of the 
pei'ceptive faculties, and progressive exercises calculated to 
strengthen the memoi’y, eiii'icli the imagination, aud develope 
the power of expression, we need have no fear for the subse¬ 
quent vigour of the intellectual and reasoning powers. 

Although little may*" be done in the primary school, with a 
direct i-eference to the faculties of abstraction, generalisation, 
and scientific thought, yet if the basis is laid in an abundant 
stoek of idea.s, together Avdth the power of combining them 
and expressing them in correct languitge, the natural force of 
the human reason will be said to manifest itself in„our time, 
amply, sufficient, ji.'c any rate, for tli^ wants of tllbse whose 
sphere of life is to be conversant with practical rather than 
scientific pursuits. 

The proper preparation for all abstract thinking consisted I 
conceive, in a sound explanatory teaching of the principles. of 
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grammar ; and the best of all roads towax'ds the habit of 
generalisation, is probably an elementary introduction into the 
tlieqry of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. These are gene¬ 
rally favom-ite subjects of pursuit with intellectual teachers, 
and are pretty sure not to be neglected by them, if they can 
only get a number of sufficiently advanced and intelligent 
pupils to enjoy the intellectual excitement of such lessons. 

With a large and increasing staff of teachers, coming fresh 
from the lectm’e-rooms of our several Normal iftatitutions, 
the»e is ilte 'doubt we shall experience a constant tendency 
towards intellectualising the routine f>f the primary school. 
The ndtion, tlierefore, I wish to eonvdy, jis the moral of all 
the above suggestions is, that 'niore care L»tand will be neces- 
t<ary to briny the elementary trainin^j of tjic scholar into a 
sound, and Itealthy state, than to urge on the more advanced 
o,nd intelleetaal processes ; and that if these intellectual pro¬ 
cesses arc begun too early, and without sufficient basis being 
laid beforehand, they may prove not merely nugatory, but 
actually antagonistic to the natural course of the mind/s 
expansion. 

I have the honor to bc^, &c. 

J. 13. More!.!.. 

To the Rif/ht Honorable * * 

The Jjords of Ike Committee of Council on P ducal ion. 




' The amount of accoinmo<!ation in square feet, diTided by 8, will nvo the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in sehool-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this baelB. 
t At the date of closing this return. 

) Those pcTKieutaKcs are confined to boys’ and giris’ sidiODls, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggr(^tc Annual Income, ae stated ^ Managers, of 175 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 
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General Report, f<y)' the Year 1854, hy Her Majesty’s Inspector 
ofSchools, Matthew Arnold, Esq., MtA., on the British 
Wesleyan, and other Denominational Schools inspected, 
hy him in the Midland and South-eastern Distnct of 
^ England. ■ ® 

My LoRD^, London, Januaiy 1865. 

I HAVE the lionor of presenting to your Eoi-dships' niy 
general report for the past year. 

I have once more to record a change in the limits of my 
district, by which 'its extent has been still further diminished, 
and the facility and convenience for inspecting the schools 
which it contains, still further augmented. A fourth Inspector 
of British and Denominational Schools has been appointed by 
your Lordships, and the arrangements consequent on his 
appointment liave relieved me of that part of my former 
district which was most distant from London, and substituted 
for it counties more easy of accej?s. Four counties in North 
Wales, and seven of the North Midland and Eastern Counties 
of England have thus been taken from my district; while 
there have been added to it tht; counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Buckingham, Oxford, and Worcester. My present district 
contains an area of 11,476 squarA miles, and a population, by 
the last Census, of 6,140,621 inhabitants; a population greatly 
exceeding that of the district of any one of my three imme¬ 
diate colleagues. The schools? in it, however, are many of them 
in London arid its neighbourhood, and few are very difficult of 
access. i 

I hope that the present arrangement of districts may continue 
unchanged for .sonKa time. The changes which have taken 
place have been, no doubt, of the greatest convenience to me 
personally, by transforming into a manageable district what 
was at first a most laborious and embarrassing one, and I 
am under great obligation to your Lordships for sanctioning 
them. Change was, indeed, necessitated by the work of in¬ 
spection of British and Denominational Schools' out-growing 
in quantity the physical powers of those who were set to do 
it so that what at first could be done by one Inspector now 
demands the labour of four. Stilh every change, though 
necessary, has not been without its transient inconvenience ; 
each has entailed,'''at first, a certain Amount of irregulf.rity on 
the Inspector’s part, pending the complete arrahgement of bis 
time to meet all the claims of his new district, in visiting some 
of the schools under his inspection : hence the delays in the 
transmission of annual grants and inconvenience to teachers 
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and apprentices. There is an advantage also in the same 
Inspector, where it is possible, continuing to see the same 
schpol year after year s h<» acquires in this ^ay a knowledge of 
it which he can never gain from a single visit, and he becomes 
acquainted not with the instruction and discipline only of the 
school, but also with its local circumstances and difficulties. 

These local Circumstances and difficulties, it isf of advantage, 
no doubt, that the Inspector should know them ; it is a most 
important question, and one the necessity of a clea:]iP resolution 
of which becomes daily more and more apparent to me, in what 
manner and to what extent this knowledge should affect his 
report*on a school to your Lordships.* I constantly hear it 
urged that consideration for local difficulties and peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances* should induce him to withhold’'the notice in his 
report of shortcomings and failures, because these may have 
been caused by circumstances for which neither managers nor 
teacher were to blame, and because the statement of them may 
unfavourably affect a struggling school. There is some plausi¬ 
bility in this plea for silence; but it is based, I feel sure, on a 
misconception of what tlie peculiar province and duty of an 
Inspector is. His first duty is that of a simple and faithful 
reporter to your Lordships ; the knowledge that imperfections 
in a school have been occasioned, wholly or in part, by peculiar 
local difficulties, may very properly restrain him from recom¬ 
mending the refusal of gran1» to that school; but it ought not 
to restrain him from recording the imperfections. It is for 
for your Lordships to decide how far such imperfections shall 
subsequently be made public ; btit that they should be plainly 
stated to you by the Inspector whom you employ there can be, 

I think, no doubt at all. It is said that the Inspector ps sent 
into lus district to encourage and promote education in it; that 
often, if he blames a school, he discoui-ages wl^^t may be, from 
local difficulties, a struggling effort, and an effort whose in¬ 
feriority is owing to no fault of its promoters. I answer, that 
it is true that the Inspector is sent into his district to encourage 
education in it: but in what manner to encourage education V 
By promoting the efficiency, through the offer of advice and of 
pecuniary and other helps, to the individual schools wliich he 
visits in it; not by seeking to maintain by undeserved praise, 
or to shelter by the suppression of blame, the system, *the 
state of things xmder ^v^tlich it is in the power of this or that 
local hindrance to render a school inefficient, and under which 
many schools are found inefficient accordin^y. 

A certain s;f8tem may exist, and your Lordships may offer 
assistance to schools established Under it, but you have not, 
.surely, on that account committed yourselves to a faith in its 
perfect excellence; you have not pledged yourselves to its 
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ultimate success. The business of your Inwpeetor is no4 to 
make out a case for that system, but to report on the cona¬ 
tion of public education as it evolves itself under it, ahd.to 
supply your Lordships and the nation at large with data tor 
determining how fax the system is successful. If, for fear rtf 
discouraging voluntary efforts, Inspectors are silent respecting 
tiie deficiencies .of schools—^respecting the feeble support given 
to this school, the imperfect accommodation.s in another, tlie 
faulty discipline or instruction in a tliird, and thg iailure of all 
.alike to embrace the poorest cla&s of children—if e'Cesything.is* 
represented as hopeful and prosperous lest a manager should 
be disappointed or .a j^vtbscriber estranged—then a delusion is 
prolonged in the public mind as to the real chanvcter of 
the present state of things, a delusion which it is the very 
object of a system of public inspection, exercised by agents 
of the Government on behalf of the country at large, to 
dispel and remove. Inspection exists for the sake of finding 
out and reporting the truth, and for this above all. 

But it is most important that all Inspectors should proceed 
on the same principle in this respect—tliat one should not 
conceal defects as an advocate for'the schools, while anothei- 
expo.ses them as an agent for the Government. If this hap¬ 
pens, besides that the general pictn.e of the state of education 
will be unfaithful, there is also a positive hardship indicted on 
the schools which are frankly rep«rted on ; they will appear' 
at a disadvantage compared with other schools, not because 
these are really in a batter state, but because the statement of 
their defects is softened down ®r altogether suppressed. 

It is an ungrateful t.ask to seem to deprecate, under any 
circumstonces, consideration and indulgence. But considera¬ 
tion and indulgence, the virtues of the private man, may easily 
become the vices of t*-he x>ublie servant; and I have ventured 
to submit the foregoing remarks to your Lordships because 1 
think that in the inspection of schools there is a {leculiax temp¬ 
tation to exercise these qualities unduly. A factory dr n 
workhouse is, to most people, a les-s interesting and attaching 
object than a school; it has le.^s power of making a friend of 
its visitor, and of lea<iing him, f>ften half insensibly, to liecome 
its advocate rather than its reporting Inspector. The character 
of school inspection, too, is, it appears to me, at present suclu. 
as to render difficult the adoption ofcU uniform principle in. 
reporting by all the Inspectors. The inspection of a^hool is 
nc»w, upon a plaiv founded when a* far smaller irumber of 
schools were under your Lordships’ supervision tlian at ^>rescnt, 
c.'irrieci out into such detail? as to afford every facility to an 
Inspector desirous to give a favourable report upon a school 
for doing so, by enabling him to call attention to special points 
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others where it may he or to its general efficiency, which 

mpy be small. At present, ior instance, an Inspector findii^ 
an advanced upper class in a school, a class working sums in 
ffiac^ons, decimals, and higher rules, and answering well in 
grammar and history, constructs, half insensibly, whether 
so inclined or not, hut with the great estease if so inclined, a 
most favourable report on a school, whatever may be the cha¬ 
racter of the pther classes which help to compose it. But it is 
evident flha^ the attention of your Lordships is especially con¬ 
centrated on those other classes, and that an elementary school 
excit<Js your interest principally as itMeals with these; as it 
deals with the mass of children who, remaining hut a short 
time at sohool, and having few or nj advaritages at home, can 
acquire little hut rudimentary instruction; not as it deals with 
the much smaller number, whose parents can enable them to 
remain long at school, to pursue their studies at home, to carry 
on their education, in short, \inder favourable circumstances, 
and who therefore less need the care and assistance of your 
Lordships. 

The difficulty of obtaining an exact report jn a school is still 
further complicated, if the Inspector is to think himself hound 
to ascertain (in a single mcnming) what is called the moral tone 
of a school, and to make the condition in which he imagines 
himself to have found this tell considerably upon the character 
of his report. ' 

Should a stsite of things ever arise which placed a very 
greatly increased number of ocliools under your Lordships’* 
supervision ; should your Inspectors ev5r have‘to work imder 
a really national system of education, the range of details to 
which their attention in inspecting each particular sclnfol is now 
addressed would no doubt he necessarily narrowed ; variety 
of judgment would then be 4ess probable, when that which had 
to be judgted of was less various. They would then, perhaps, 
have to look only to certain broad and ascertainable things: 
on the one hand, the commodiousness of the school buildings, 
the convenience ^ of the school fittingS, the fulfilment of the 
necessary sanitary conditions ; on the other, the competence of 
the teacher, the efficiency of tl^e discipline, the soundness of 
•the elementary secular', and rin certain cases) of the elementary 
religious instiniction. Jlut they would not occupy themselves 
in inq^uu'ing with what success the three or four head boys 
(soAs, pr<?bably, of tradesmen in good cii'wunstances) qut of a 
sclicolof 100 or 150 children could work an equation, or refer 
words to their Greek or Latin constituents. 

Until thi.s time arrives (if it ever should arrive) the true 
duty of an Inspector towards your Lordships, the truest kind- 

R R 
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ness towards the managers and teachers of schools, seems to 
me to be this—that the Inspector, keeping liis eye above all 
upon the most tangible and cogniz£|J^le among those details 
into which he is directed to inquire, and omitting, as much as 
possible, the consideration of what is not positive and palpable, 
should construct a plain matter-of-fact report upon each school 
which he visits, and should place it, Avithout, suppression, 
before your Lordships. But, although I thus press for the 
most luiA^arjiiished and literal report on their scliools, I can 
assure the teachers of them, that it is from no kajBhness.or. 
want of sympathy .towards them that I do so. No one feels 
more than I do how laborious is their work, how tiying at 
times to the health .^and spirits, hoAV full of difficulty even for 
the best: how much fuller for those, whom I tog often see 
attempting the work of tf schoolmaster—men of weak health 
and purely studious habits, avIio betake themselves to this pro¬ 
fession, as affording the means to continue their favourite 
pursuits; not knowing, alas, that for all but men of the most 
singular and exceptional vigour and energy, there are no pur¬ 
suits more irreconcilable than those of the student and of the 
schoolmaster. Still, the quantity^of Avork actually done at 
present by teachers, is immense ; the sincerity and devotedness 
of much, of it is even affecting. They themselves will be the 
greatest gtiiners by a system of repoiting AA'hich clearly states 
what they do and what they fail to„do ; not one which drowns 
alike success and failure, the able and the inelKcient, in a 
common flood-of vague apjArobation. 

I Ijuve the honor to be, &c. 

Matthew Aenold. 

To the Riffht Honorable 

The Juords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 18.53-4, on Schools inspected 

by M. Arnold, Esq. 


NUMMARY A. 



Per-centage of Children on School Registers 



The amount of accommodation in sauare feet, divided by 8, will give tho number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compart with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. . 

% These per-centages arc confined to boys* and girls schools, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, aa stated by Hanagers, of 109 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summaty A. 


From 

£ndo\vincnt. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

3?*rom 

School-pence. 

From 

other Sources. 

i Total. * 

1 

1 

^ s. d. 

53d 10 6 

< £ a. d. 
6,506 16 2i 

£ «. d. 

8,261 3 10} 


£ ». d. 

20,654 18 li 

1 1 r * 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 109 of 
the Schools enumerated in Summary A. 


•c 


Salaries. 


Books 

and Apparattts. 


Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


12,838 7 H 


£ g. d. 
4,603 4 8i 


£ a. d. 
18,986 11 Oi 
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Oeneral Report, for the Year 1834!, hy Her Majest'fs 
•Inspector of Schools, if. Bowstead, Esq., 'M..A.,.on the British, 

, Wesleyan, and other Denominational Schools inspected hy 

him in the Southern Counties of England and Wales. 

My Lords, January 1855. 

, S^NCE*tlie date of my former Report, the district over 

wliich iny labours extend has been considerably reduced in 
size, in consequence of the appointment of a fourtli Inspector 
of Protestant Schools not exclusively ‘connected with the 
Established Church ; hut it still comprehends 11 English and 
6 Welsh counties, and covers an ar8a of 17,992 square miles. 
It contains 159 distinct schools claiming annual grants, and 
a large number of others open to inspection, either by the 
invitation of the managers, or from having been erected in 
part at the expense of the Government. 

The number of pupil-teachers is 414, of whom 250 are boys, 
and 164 girls. There are also 4 male and 3 female assistants, 
engaged under the Minute of 23rd July 1852. Of the 159 
teachers, who have charge of the like number o^ schools 
receiving annual aid, 86 hold certilieates of merit; and of 
these, 53 are masters, and 33 mistresses. At present, the 
district does not contain atiy teaclier who has been registered 
under the supplementary Minute of 20tli August 1853. There 
are consequently 73 teachers, now engaged in schools receiving ^ 
annual aid, who ai e neither certificates! nor registered, and 
whose schools will be disabled, under your Lordships’ recent 
regulations, from claiming either a new staff of ap]we*itices or 
the capitation grant allotted to schools in agricultural districts 
and certain unincorporated towns, until they pass the exami¬ 
nation foi‘. registration, or obtain certificates of-merit. 

Several of these teachers have attended the examinations for 
cei’tificates just concluded at the ‘various training-schools in 
England and Wales; and I trust tliat* not a few will present 
themselves to be* registered at 'Easter next: but as none can 
be registered whilst less than thirty-five years old, and as the 
examinations for certificates of’ merit are inevitably adapted 
'rather for students in normal colleges than for teachers already 
engaged in school woHc, and thereby removed from opportu¬ 
nities ofliistraction, as well as deprived of J.he leisure necessary 
for acquiring;a thorough*mastery of the more technical subjects, 
it is to be feared that many will still remain without that 
qualification which has been announced as an indispensable 
preliminary to further aid from the public fund, in the forms 
already mentioned, after the commencement of this year. If 
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this should be the case to any considerable extent, I cannot 
but anticipate a serioxis check to the march of education ; and 
it will become a question of great mS)ment, whether the pro¬ 
spective advantages, supposed to be derivable from a striqt 
adherence to the rule laid down, are at all sufficient to com¬ 
pensate for any material impediment to the present progress 
of a most useful and necessary work. 

It happens that in my district the uncertificated teachers not 
only number about six thirteenths of those who rerev ej^gaged^in 
schools receiving annual aid from the Parliamentary grant, 
but also, ill many instances, occupy positions which are pf the 
utmost importance irf an educational point of view. With the 
exception of the Model Schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, in Southwark, I have been called upon to 
inspect only two others in which the ordinary attendance 
exceeds 400 children. Both of these are boys’ schools, and 
both are under the care of masters who have raised them to 
their present position by unceasing labour during the last ten 
or twelve years. The one has nine apprentices at present, the 
other thirteen. Of former apprentioes, several in each case have 
obtained Queen’s" Scholarships and certificates of merit. If I 
were called upon, out of all the elejnentary teachers who have 
come under my notice officially, to select a few of the most 
eminent for practical ability, for success either in school¬ 
keeping or in the training of pupil-teachers, for local influence 
and reputation, or for services rendered to the cause of popular 
education, • I should have to name among the very first the 
teachei-s of thejie two schools. 'Yet they hold no certificates of 
merit: their time and strength have always been too fully 
engaged»by the important institutions over which they jjre- 
side to admit of adequate preparation for a week’s examination 
in a great variety of ^subjects; and^they fear, perhaps unwisely 
and needles.sly, that their future usefulness would *be jeopar¬ 
dized if they failed at such examination to attain the highest 
position within their reach. I feel persuaded, however, that 
these difficulties will ultimately be overcome in the particTilar 
oases alluded to; but these Cases are only'a type of many 
others, and it is to be feared lest too stringent an enforcement 
of well-meant regulations should either drive out of our 
elementary schools some valuable teachers who cannot con-* 
veniently be spared, or cause the managers of some important 
institutions to sevep that connexion with the Conwliittee of 
Council on Education from which so 'much public benefit is 
everywhere resulting. 

In regard to the practical working of the schools visited 
diiring the past year, it will be seen from the annexed tables, 
that I have, in a great majority of cases, felt justified in 
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making a favourable report. There are few schools in which 
my second visit did not bring to light some marked improve¬ 
ment in one or more branches of instruction, and there is no 
spbject ordinarily taught in elementary schools, which is not 
on the way to be better taught than heretofore. 

Perhaps in no department is the improvement more general 
or more striking than in the art of teaching, ahd certainly in 
none is it more important. In boys’ schools it is guite practi* 
.cajile to giaJcS such arrangements that every child shall have 
two reading lessons a day; and many teachers provide that 
one of these lessons shall have for ^ts ’principal object to 
promote good reading, whilst the other iS given rather with a 
view to inculcate the substance of whaf^ is read. In girls’ 
schools, w^iere an liour and a half is “daily devoted to needle¬ 
work, it is impossible to have more than seven or eight reading 
lessons in a week ; but girls learn to read with taste and 
expression more readily than boys, and are not generally 
behind in this branch of instruction, notwithstanding the less 
time devoted to it. In all reading lessons it is essential 
to ascertain that the children understand the meaning 
of the words used, and for this purpose it is necessary to 
repress the too common agibition to make them read books 
which are too difficult for them. Nothing, I am persuaded, 
can be a greater impediment to progress, or more calculated to 
destroy habits of attention, than the practice which I have 
found prevailing in some schools, of allowing a.class to read 
sentence upon sentence without understanding the meaning of 
any part of the lesson. Another evil <jf frequent occurrence * 
arises from having too many children in one class, whereby 
not only does each child’s turn to read come round to^ seldom, 
but those who are at one end of the class cannot hear wjiat is 
going on at the other, and ^hus have an ?ind«niable excuse for 
ceasing to.attend to it. The remedy for this is -to be found in 
training, wherever it is possible, a sufficient number of com¬ 
petent monitors, and where these cannot be found, it is a good 
plan to let a competent teacher begin* with a large class, go 
through the lessOn with the nfecessary explanations once or 
twice, and then hand over the lower portion of the class to 
one of the best readers in it, in order that they may go over 
it again and again, until it is perfectly known, whilst he 
himself diligently pur*sues the same course with the upper 
portion. *• , 

In arithmetic also, a decided improvement is evidently going 
on. Numeration has received more attention, the various rules 
have been more thoroughly explained, and the children in all 
the best schools are taught not only to perform certain opera- 
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tions with figur<^ laut also, to apply those operations to'the 
solution of practical questions. 

Penmanship is receiving its due shcd^e of attention, and it 4s 
gratifying to find that the weak and ungraceful style of writing 
commonly called “ pointed hand,” and heretofore so common 
in girls’ schools, is rapidly disappearing. Grammar, geography, 
and history ai'e* taught in all the boys' schools, *ftid nearly all 
the girls’ schools, in which pupil-teachers have been appren¬ 
ticed, and ill a great many cases the teaching of«gpography is 
accompanied by moxe or less of map-drawing. VrdinaV'y 
drawing is })ractised in most of the boys’ schools, but as yet 
there are only a few localities in which the children can have 
the benefit of lessons from teachei-s sent out by, or smting in 
connexion with, the De^xirtixieut of Art. The pup’il-teaehers 
of sevend schools in this district have executed drawings in 
my presence, with a view to obtain prizes under the Minute 
of 26th January ISo-t ; but I have not I'eceived any informa¬ 
tion as to the results of their attemjxts. Singing is everywhere 
sufficiently popular, and in not a few schools there are classes 
for learning music from notes. 

“ Common thhigs ” have attracted increased attention of 
late, but this is not a new branch of instruction in the class of 
schools Vliich fall under my inspection. British Schools 
especially have long given marked i)romiiieuce to subjects of 
this kind, and the books sanetMned by the Briti.sh and 
Foreign School Society are full of lessons on “ common things.” 
What is cliielly to be desired is, that this department of school- 
work should be liandlqd more systematically, that the details of 
ordinary processes should always be accompanied Ijy clear and 
simple e:jjplanations of the principles -which govern them, and 
that teacliers should aim not so much to store the mind with 
facts as to commvnicA.te to their pupils a power of l easoning 
upon and analyzing the phenomena around them. ‘_^The term 
“ common things ” may be matle to comjnehend so wide a field 
of knowledge, that some teachers seem to be lost in the vast¬ 
ness of the subject, and jvander from one jjart of it to another 
without resting sufficiexitly on* any, and consequently wdthout 
conferring any real benefit upon their scholars. ’To such I 
would repeat the excellent advice of Mr. Canon Moseley, that 
mastSi-s should undertake to teach in their schools only that 
which they themselves know Avell. Guided by this rule and 
by the special occupations of the locality in which he placed, 
let each one select* some particular* branch of study, and 
steadily proceed to build up a graduated series *of well-con¬ 
sidered lessons upon it. In' this manner “ common things ” 
may be taught as a science with a really educative effect, and 
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earning of their daily bread when they com© to be inetti' tsibky 
add greatly to the estimfttion in which education i» held aoabbg 
the labouring classes. i - 

Whilst the .subjects of instraction in elementary schools are 
daily becoming more numerous, and the attention of teacher© 
is being continually drawn to fresh themes of Interest, I have 
found it necessary to attach increased weight to those primary 
elements of, instruction, leading, writing, and arilhmetic. If 
*a boy caA read, write, and cipher with facility when he leaves 
school, it is in his power to carry forward Iiis own education ; 
but i^ he lias not secured these attainments, lie can hardly gain 
additional information either from bookS 6r correspondence. 
He finds no mental exercise in those Speculations ivhich almost 
every practical pursuit suggests to a mind conversant with the 
principles of calculation ; his intellectual faculties too often lie 
altogether idle, and in the course of a year or two he has lost 
the little acquirement wliich his schooling appeared to have 
given him. In such a case, ij is of little consecjuence that he 
has had lessons on geography and - grammar, on history and 
common things. In knowledge there is no standing still, and 
he who cannot add to his store is destined at no distant time 
to lose even his original possessions. 

This is exactly what happens to crowds of children on 
leaving our primary schools, 'i'hey are taken away while yet 
in one of the low'er classes, and befoi’e reading Jias ceased to 
be a disagreeable task ; the work of self-education has not 
been commenced, they never f^oluntaiily open^a book again, 
and in a very short time they have lost every trace of their 
school-training, except perhaps that invisible influence upon 
the character which early lessons seldom fail to exercise .down 
to the close of life. This account of the fesults of much of our 
school-teaching is singularly confirmed by the. experience of 
Tiverton, a town which is remarkable for the completeness of 
its educational establishments. The children of both sexes, 
after passing through the infant an^l juvenile schools, are 
taken into the factory at ten years of age, upon condition 
that they shall attend night schools for an hour every evening 
until they are sixteen years old. These night schools are kept 
’open throughout the year, gnd very efficiently conducted. 
Yet they fail even to l<:feep up the attainments of the majority 
of those*’jdio attend them, and it is often^found that children 
who read and write well at ten, can do neither respectably 
at sixteen. 

This is very discouraging, especially when it is considered 
that, although the age for leaving school at Tiverton is below 
the average of other places, yet that average appears to be 
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continually feJliBg. Tho past yoaac h€eii r&ndei*6<S » 
cult one for schools by the increased c^t of provisions aixd the 
great demand for juvenile labour, the effects Of^tlitsv 

combined possibly with other causes, as exhibited in ■ thp 
summaries attached to my- tabulated reports, ni'e very 
markable. The proportioil of children under 10 years of^iigfe 
to the whole ndmber on the school registers appears to have 
been considerably lai*ger in 1854 than it was in 1863, whiftt 
for children aicwe 10 years of age that propoftioi^ had. ^e-, 
creased in a coiresponding degree. Thus in 1863, the per- 
echtage of children' or^ the books under 10 yeara of agse VNis 
only 66-22 ; but in 1854, it bad risen to 66'13. On the dtl8§f 
hand, the perc-entage of children over 10 years of age wa» 44i'*T8 
in 1853, but had fallen a# low as 34*87 in 1854. A-gain,' the 
per-centage of children who had been on the books less thah 
one year was 48-94 in 1853, and Ixad risen to 54*54 in 1864. 
Hence it would appear that an unusual multitude of the older 
sclioJars, amoxmting to little less than a tenth jmrt of the 
whole number on the books, must have been taken from school 
for special rea.sons within the twelvemonths to wliicli the 
returns refer, tlicir places supplied by an unwonted levy of 
younger children. 

»' o * # 

I do not put forward these figures as deserving of absolute 
reliance where nice questions are to be decided. Owing to 
change in the limits of tl>e districts assigned to me and to 
other circuuiiitances, the returns of 1854 do not refer to 
exactly the same schools as those of 1853 ; and there may be 
further causes pf variance. Stiil I have little do\ibt bvit that 
the broad conclusion to which they lead is consistent with 
fact, andjthat the average age at which children leave school 
has been materially, if not alarmingly, lowered since 1853 in 
the schools which«fall under my inspection. 

This is a vei-y serious evil, and calls aloxid for remedial 
measures, if any such be practicable. Various schemes for 
the purpose have been suggested by my colleagues, and it 
seems highly desirable that trial should be made of such of 
them as may be found most Worthy of consideration. I have 
no new external remedy to propose ; and -with re.spect to the 
internal economy of schools, thus drained prematurely of 
large* proportion of their older occupants, I can only press 
upon teachers the importance of bestoVing upon the junior 
classes their full shaye of attention, and of losing ne' time in 
perfeetibg each child under their card in those .essential ele¬ 
ments of education which mixst be the ground-work of all 
subsequent self-improvement. 

Of the pupil-teachers in my district, and of the services 
which they render to the schools in which they are apprenticed. 
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I aift able tojrefjort in the most ‘S&tisfd^or^ ter&k} 
any instances of grave misconduct, a very few even of difBtti^J^ 
coiinected with pupil-tcSichers; have come under my iltM6e; 
and it has been to me a subject at once of surprise and gratidi 
cation to find so many of them steadily and successfully pwl^ 
suing the course of duty and bf study marked out for them by 
your Lordships' Minutes. But the credit of thi^ happy result ih 
not due to themselves alone. By far the largest shar^ of it should 
be given to.the teachers under whom they work, and by whose 
"example and instructions they are formed Much also depends 
upon gchool managers, many of whom d^gplay a warm sympathy 
for these young persons, and devote to the prombtaon of their 
best interests an amount of time and attention which* does thctm 
the greate*st honour. As a means df increasix^ the efiScietn^ 
of eleipentary schools, of extending the instruction givenj and 
at the same time rendering it more perfect, and bringing it 
more home to individual children, the pupil-teacher system has 
already been eminently successful; and there is no reason to 
doubt that it will render equally good service in its remotest, 
but not less important consequences, by raising up a constant 
supply of well-qualified candidates for the offifte of teacher. 

The present race of school-mastei's have had great difficulties 
to contend with ; many of them were never trained at all, or 
only very imperfectly. All of them, whose entry upon the 
teacher’s work is not of verj*^ recent date, have lived in a period 
of transition, and had to adapt their methods to mrcumstances 
which were constantly changi^. None of them in early life ^ 
enjoyed to the full those facilitJfe for obtaining ,the knowledge 
necessary to prosecute their calling with success, which are now 
afforded by so many well-organized normal institutioi^. In all 
these and many other respects, the new race of teachers, sup¬ 
plied by the system of apprenticeship, enters the field under 
manifest ajlvantages, and we are justified in expecting from 
them a larger influence upon their generation than their pre¬ 
decessors have ever been enabled* to realize. But the very 
difficulties with which our older teachers had to struggle deve¬ 
loped their resources; and such ‘of them as passed successfully 
through this ordeal can have done so only by the exercise of 
many sterling qualities. These men still have charge of most of 
*the schools to which your Lordships grant annual aid, and by 
their exertions those schools have been raised to the standard 
which institutions so aided are expected Jo maintain. Judg¬ 
ing th^ class of teachers by my experience of them in ihy own. 
district, I believe that, as a body,_ they cannot be surpassed in 
conscientious devotion to their duties, or in manly resolution to 
contend against adverse circumstances; and it is only to be 
desired that their successors should bring the same earnest 
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spirit into tlie fairer field which will probahiy be open to their 
career. 

During the past year, many scho6l-rooms in the district 
have been refitted, and this has generally boen done with a 
view to carry out the trip.artite organization adopted in the 
model school of the British and’Foreign School Society, and 
described in a" Memorandum recently issued from the Privy 
Council Office, by your Lordships’ direction. In many schools 
also wooden floors have been substituted for those ,of^ stone or 
brick or concrete, a large propoidion of'the cost being generally 
paid out of the Parlijjmentaiy grant. This is universally 
acknowledged to be'’an improvement in girls’ and infants’ 
schools; but in regaM to boys’ schools, there is some variety of 
opinion, and where a flooi of brick or lime-ash is in good con¬ 
dition, is always dry, and has never been comphxined of either 
by the teacher or his scholars, it is difficult to appreciate the 
reasons for insisting upon an immediate change. In such a 
case, it would seem only a wise economy to let the existing 
floor be worn out before incurring the expense of a new one ; 
but the contrary view has been peremptorily enforced wherever 
a fresh staff of i>upil-teachers or other new grant has been 
desired. This policy has given rise to some difficulties, and in 
one important school in the district, the managers have refused, 
to accept aid tendered upon condition that a wooden floor 
should be laid down. * 

The question of school fees is engaging considerable atten¬ 
tion, and there is in many quarters a disposition to adopt a 
graduated scalp of payments, bSised upon the principles so ably 
advocated by the Dean of Hei-eford, and carried out with so 
much success at King’s Somborne. As this is a question of 
much interest to pi-omoters of schools, I beg leave to call 
attention to somO)dethils given in the Appendix to this Beport, 
showing the results of an experiment recently', made by 
the managers of the British Schools at Bideford. I will only 
add here, that the change from low to comparatively high fees, 
which dates from the qpmmencement of the past year, was 
carefully explained to the parents of the children before its 
introduction, that it was unanimously assented to by them, 
and that the attendance at the schools was not diminished by 
it- even for a single day, but on the contrary has been both" 
more numerous and more regular ever dince. This experiment 
was conducted un<ier the able superintendence qf W. S. 
Kooker, Esq., honorary secretary to tlie school committee, to 
whom I am indebted for an exact account of its results. 
Bideford is fortunate in having so intelligent and devoted a 
friend to educjition among its inhabitants; but in other 
respects, it is not more favourably cix'cumstanced than other 
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moderate sized towns, and I am persuaded that the plan, 
which has been found so successful there, might be carried out 
ii\, most other places witti equally satisfactory results. Were it 
to become general, the difficulty of supporting established 
schools in many localities would almost disappear, teachers 
would receive a more adequate remuneration without taxing 
too heavily the resources of voluntary contributors, and thp 
progress of popular education would be comparatively secure. 

There is oije portion of my district so remarkable in many 
•respects,<and so differently circumstanced from any other part 
of the country with wliich I am acquainted, that it seems to 
me a’duty to endeavour to bring its fJbculiar features, viewed 
in relation to their influence upon the education of the people, 
under yonr Lordships' notice in a !#3mewiiat special manner ; 
and with this view I propose to devote to it the remainder of 
this Report. 

This is the South Wales district, including under that term 
not only the six southern counties of the pi’incipality, but also 
the English county of Monmouth, which is bound up with the 
adjacent Welsh shii*es by ^he ties of a common industry^ a 
simultaneous development of similar resoutces and charac¬ 
teristics, and the use of the same language for colloquial inter¬ 
course among the working Classes. • 

The district, so defined, contained 1,025 inhabitants in 
1851 ; lias within its limit* a coal-field of unsurpassed richness, 
accessibility, and vai'iety, covering an area of more than 1,000 
square miles, and is supposed to hold sufficient ir<m ore to make 
nearly 2,000,000,000 tons of iron. The early and extensive • 
development of such resources might *be pi'eclicted without 
misgiving, even if it were not already proved by established 
facts. But the census of 1851 shows that this district com¬ 
prehends the two counties which, of all tfios^ in England and 
Wales, ha\»e made the moSt rapid strides in population since 
the begimfing of the present century. Those two counties are 
Monmouthshire and Glamorganslijre, in each of which the 
number of inhabitants has been mixch more than tripled within 
the period named In the former the* increase of population 
between 1861 and 1851, was at the rate of 244, and in the 
latter at the rate of 223 percent, the average rate of increase 
dor the whole of Great Britain in the same time being less 
than 93^ per cent. Even between 1841 and 1851 the popula¬ 
tion of Glamorganshire increased at the rate of more tlran 35 
per cent.* although th^ average increase for Great Britain, 
scarcely exceeded 12^ per cent. 

A development so rapid could" hardly fail to outstrip the 
various means of civilization ; and accordingly" we fcrd a 
lamentable deficiency in the opportunities for edu<»tipn 
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iiffortled within the district The whole number of its day 
schools of all classes in 1851 appears to have been 1,316, and 
the number of day scholars 65,187. Thus, in the district uncjer 
consideration, less than 8 ‘ 7 per cent, of the population was on 
the books of any school, whilst the average for England and 
Wales Avas 12 per cent. ; and the proportion which might fairly 
have been expected to be at school (after making very 
liberal deductions for occupation, illness, and domestic educa¬ 
tion), was ■ 8 per cent. Thus the amount of edjication going 
on in day schools in South Wales and Monmouthsliii’e in 1851* 
was scarcely more than one-half of that which i.t was reason¬ 
able to expect, and fell”short of the actual average of En|jland 
and Wales by more than one fourth. There is no single 
English county from which the return was so low. In Mon¬ 
mouthshire alone the {>roportion of children at school to the 
whole iwi)idation was 9 per cent., whilst in Herefordshire, 
which ranks in this respect below every other county except 
^Monmouthshire, it was 9'9 per cent. 

These figures are taken from the able reports and tables 
presented by Mr. Horace Mann to the Registrar-General, as 
the results of the census of 18.51. There is no reason to doubt 
their general accuracy, and they clearly establish tlie fiiet that 
the education, afforded by day schools in the South Wales 
district, was at that time lamentably deficient in quantity. 
I will only refer generally to the denour of the reports pub¬ 
lished among your Lordships’ Minutes as .authority for stating 
tliat the quakty of the aHicle was at all events not such as to 
offer any sort of compensation- for the deficient supply. As 
to what has been done since 1861, I am not aware that the 
materials for an accurate estimate exist. Great exertions have 
been made by various parties, but they have not always been 
followed by corre^spoiading results ; and on the whole, I think 
it may be safely concluded that the educational <progress of 
the South Wales district within the last four yeafs has not 
outstript that of most other localities, and consequently that 
the relative backwardness brought to light by the late census 
continues as yet practically unredeemed. 

It will scarcely be considered a necessary part of my duty 
to enter upon a full exposition of the causes of this backward¬ 
ness* but those causes are so intimately blended with all the- 
information necessary to give a correct idea of the state of 
education in this district, and so necessary to be understood 
before .any effectuaf remedy can be devised, that it is im¬ 
possible to pass over unnoticed such marked peculiarities in 
the circumstances of South Wales, as exercise an undoubted 
influence upon its school economy. 

The isolated position and comparative poverty of parts of 



the priupipalifcythe, suddpn ipcre^et p|‘: iadiistry twid, poptdft- 
biop, and ,tlie consequent-der^gemenfc of soci^ habits , ^4 
institutions in other portions , of the country, the common use 
For* colloqvpal purf)oses of a language different from that which 
ia usually tauglit in schools or employed in literary composi-r 
tions; all these afford potent and obvious reasons why our 
educational system should have made less progress here than 
it has done elsewhere. But they are not the only, perhaps 
not even the chief, implements. There is one eleit*ent of diffi- 
«ulty ancUdiScussion in school affairs, which has its influence 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, which crqjples 
the Legislature itself, and deprives the Country of a really na¬ 
tional system of education ; but wliicli is .beyond comparison 
more powerful for present evil, thgugh jjossibly for future 
good, in Wales than any other part of South Britain: I 
allude to the variety of religious persuasion. 

When returns were obtained of the attendance at religious 
service in all the churches and chapels of the United Kingdom 
on Sunday 30th March 18ol, it was found that 6,350,222 
persons w'ere present at the most numerously attended services 
in the several places of worship throughout England and 
Wales, and that 2,971,258 of these, or nearly one half, at¬ 
tended the services of the Bstablished Church ; but im South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, the whole number of attendants 
at the most frequented services was 409,155, and of these oidy 
93,211, or less than one fourth, were found in the churches 
and chapels of the Establishment. If this could Be taken as a 
criterion of the numbeis of chryTchmen and dissenters respec¬ 
tively, it would appear that thei'e is about 1 Churchman for 
every 21 inhabitants of England and Wales, taken collectively, 
but that there is only 1 chui'chman out of every 4-4 p^sons in 
the district which is the subject of the present inquiry, Tt is 
believed, hpwever, that even this large difference does not 
adequately»represent the contrast between the two cases ; for 
the number of worshippers aijove^ given for the country at 
large represents only 35 per cent., whilst the number for 
South Wales and Monmouthshirp amottnts to 54^ per cent of 
the population. Now, when allowance is made for the young, 
the aged, and the sick, for persons in charge of houses, or em¬ 
ployed on public conveyances, and for other minor classes, 
unavoidably absent froijx public worship, it is found that only 
about 68 per cent, of the population can be in attendance at 
one timer* Measuring thp per-centages already arrived .at by 
this sta!hdard,»it appears, when England and Wales is looked 
at as a whole, that a great part of 4;he community frequents no 
church or chapel, attaches itself to no particular religious 
body, and b^ng, thus unseparated from the Established 
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Church, may be considered as still belonging, in some sense, 
to her communion; but when attention is confined to the 
South Wales district, we find that th® population is eminently 
religious ; that the attendance at public worship approaches 
very nearly to the maximum, and that there is scarcely any 
residuum of persons indifferent or doubtful as to the sect to 
which they shall belong. On this account the strength of the 
dissenting communities here, as compared with their position 
in the courfcry at large, is much greater than ^he numerical 
results would lead us to suppose ; and whilst the proportson 
of 1 churchman to every 2’1 inhabitants of England and Wales 
is, probably, a good 'dfeal below the tixith, that of 1 ciiurch- 
man only for every <4’4 inhabitants of the South Wales district 
may be a fair representation of the case. 

But these figures must be considerably modified if we would 
estimate the compai'ative strength of the Church and Dissent, 
not among the wliole population, but only among the labouring 
classes, and those who are likely to seek their children's edu¬ 
cation in primary schools. The upper classes of society are 
almost exclusively attached to the Established Church, they 
influence the attendance at places of woiship of a large number 
of domestic servants and immediate retainers; and, when 
allowan*ee is made for these circumstances, it may be safely 
concluded that the jxroportion of churchmen among the trading 
and working classes of South Wales certainly does not exceed 
one to every five. Even this proportion, however near the 
truth, as an average for the whole district, is much too high 
for many populous localities I have myself incidentally 
become acquainted with the result of a minute investigation, 
made in one of the valleys in Monmouthsire, from which it 
appeared that whilst the Church claimed 20 families within a 
given area, the^Pro^rCstant Dissenters claimed 300 ; and, in¬ 
deed, it is notorious, that in the* neighbourhood «f not a few 
iron and coal works, the Church is numerically ‘by far the 
weakest of the sects. 

Nor is this a merely temporary state of things. On the 
contrary, it is the res'ult of. a process which has been going 
steadily on ever since the days of Whitfield, and which is 
fostered as well by tlie genius of the people as by tlie spirit of 
the^ige. Neither in this country nor in America does the 
perfect religious freedom which the people enjoy show any ten¬ 
dency to lead them back to one uniform system Tlj.e Church 
may, undeed, display greater energy, may even dktend the 
sphei-e of her usefulness, and do unspeakable good among the 
masses reached by her ministrations, but in such a country as 
Wales, where every man not only is, but prizes above all 
things the right to be, his own theologian, she has no prospect 
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of ever re-conquering universal submission to her authority, or 
even of being met by that willing and general conformity 
w^ich still bngers in many parishes of England. 

I submit then, my Lords, that the district upon whose con¬ 
dition I am ehdeavouring to fix attention is permanently in 
a totally exceptional position ; that in regard to religious 
polity, in particular, its circumstances are now, and must long 
continue to be, altogether different from those of the kingdom 
in general; ajid that this anomalous state of tiling should be 
anet by «, corresponding change in the educational system 
applied to it. ♦ 

In * England, the Established Chufth probably numbers, 
among its more or less strenuous supporters, a greater number 
of persons»than belong to all other z-e^giou.s’'communities taken 
together ; its influence is everywhere felt and acknowledged ; 
and the people in general gladly accept education for their 
children in schools established bj^ means of its wealth, and 
managed as well as inspected by its clergy. In certain cases, 
it is found necessary to have schools unconnected with the- 
Church, and either attached exclusively to some other religious 
body, or based on a principle in wliich all,pects may unite ; 
these exceptional schools, wherever shown to be required, 
receiving the same aid frofti the State as the Church schools. 
This system seems, on the whole, to give satisfaction to all. 
the parties concerned, and may, at least for the pm-pose of my 
argument, be taken as working well for England. 

It has been tried also in Wales. The friends of the Church 
there have made great efforts, have built many ample school-- 
rooms, and have established normal colleges for the training of 
teachers. Your Lordships have responded to these very 
creditable exertions, by grants, in various forms,* and of 
unusual liberality. Yet the country is still most imperfectly 
educated; the amount of selmol work done in the South Wales 
district, by* schools of all classes, as compared with the average 
of England and Wales together, is gnly as 8-7 to 12 ; and it is 
impossible for any one to traverse the country, as I have done, 
Avithout being convinced that its hejft’t is not penetrated by 
any pending operations. In some localities, large miisses of 
population remain without any public schools whatever; in 
others, school buildings exist, but ai-e empty and ruiaous; 
whilst,in a third class ,of cases, the accommodation provided 
is only half occupied. The people ai'e anxious for instruction, 
especially^in the Englisl^ language ; but iff is most commonly 
offered*to them under circumstances Avhich are distasteful. 
The schools established by the wealthy for their poorer neigh¬ 
bours are naturally enough connected, as a general rule, with 
the Established Church, to which the wealthy belong; and 
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the children educated in them run the risk of being imbued 
’with a system of catechisms and formulai'ies which their parents 
not seldom hold in a sort of abhorrence. Many stand alqpf 
altogether from such institutions, and either leave their chil¬ 
dren entirely untaught, except in the Sunday schools, or obtain 
for them elsewhere an education which is at once more costly 
and, in a secular point of view, less ellective. Otiiiers risk the 
evil for the sake of some accompanying good, .and carefully 
counteract at home the bias which the school h £\3 a tendency 
to give: so that children of tender years, dnstea’d «of being* 
trained up by the united efibrts of parents and teachers in the 
’Way they should go, mb played like a ball between two* con¬ 
tending parties, and*must often lose all stable conviction in 
the struggle. It ought jnot to surprise any one, 'if such a 
S 3 ’-stem, tried among such a people, has few satisfactory results 
to show. 

On the other hand, there are in Wales, as in England, a few 
exceptional schools, not exclusively connected with the Church, 
but receiving aid on the usual terms under your Lordships’ 
Minutes, All of these in tlie South Wales district, which are 
Protestant in thejr character, fall under my inspection, and I 
have actually visited 25 such institutions, containing 41 dis¬ 
trict schflools. Of these, 2 instituttons containing 3 schools, 
are Wesleyan; the remaining 23 institutions, with 38 schools, 
are not denominational at all, but intended to combine Pro¬ 
testants of all sects. I found about 4,250 children attending 
the 41 schools, and the number on the books was probably 
between 5,000 and 6,000. It must be admitted that this is a 
very poor dispBiy, when the position of Dissent in the District is 
considered ; but it will seem poorer still when I add, that the 
largest jfnd most important of these schools hav’e not been 
established by di^senifers at all, but by enlightened employers 
of labour, themselves generally ffttached to the Established 
Church, but convinced by experience and knowlctlge of the 
people that Church schools pannet succeed among them. I maj’’ 
name, among the most eminent of these, Lady Charlotte Cucst, 
proprietor of the Dowla^s Iron Works ; Mr. Vivian, proprietor 
of the Hafod Copper Works ; the Messrs Neville, of <;ho Llanelly 
Copper Works ; the managers and members of the Blaine and 
Cwmcelyn Iron Company ; the Llynvi Valley Company, and. 
the Maesteg Iron Company ; Mr. Browii, of Ebbw Vale ; Mr. 
Price, of Castle Madoc ; Mr. Chambers, of Llanelly, Mp Eaton, 
of Swansea, &c., &c.* All these partie? support or h.^ve estab¬ 
lished schools upon principles similar to, if not identica'l with, 
those of the British and Foreign School Society; their schools 
are generally prosperous and popular, and some have reached a 
state of the highest practicable efficiency. Enough has been done 
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to prove that this class of schools is acceptable to the people, 
and adapted to spread education throughout the district, but 
not enough as yet to me<*t its wants to any considerable extent. 

The Nonconformists themselves have done very little. About 
tiie year 184T, the question of education was much agitated 
among this class of the community, and the majority unhappily 
appeared to be in favour of purely voluntary acl^ion. Upon this, 
the minority retired from the field and quietly awaited those 
resiilts which their friends had promised to bring about without 
en.y cont^infination from the co-operation of the State. They 
have waited some seven years, and the expected results are no¬ 
where to be seen. This has not only eonfirmed their original 
conviction that the necessary work of education cannot be done 
by voluntary effort alone, but has bropght over to their view of 
the question many who formerly opposed it. The subject is 
once more under anxi ous consideration, and this time it is hoped 
that the consequences will be very different. Already public 
meetings have been held at Blaina and Merthyn, and a “ South 
Wales British School Association” has been formed for the 
avowed purpose of “ promoting education in South Wales 
according to the unsectafian principles of the British and 
Foreign School Society, vjitli the aid of the Com/nxittee of 
Council oxi Education.” Ui several important neighbourhoods 
arrangements have been commenced for seciiring annual grants 
under your Lordships’’ Mijjutes, and it is within my know- 
that ap{)]ications for fifteen certificated teachers for new schools 
in South Wales have been addressed to the British and Foreign 
School Society, who however, qiin supply only one. There is, 
indeed, a rare oppoi-tunity for action on the part of the Govern- 
nient at the present moment, and I am sanguine enough to 
believe that it might be so used as to give a decided -and last¬ 
ing impulse to the march of education in the district. 

But for tliis Y>urj)ose soma modification of the. present offi¬ 
cial S 3 ^stem is absolutely unavoidable. South Wales must be 
recognized as a land of Dissenters, and the schools intended 
for its benefit must be such as to command the confidence of 
men who hold nothing so Yweeious as jierfect religious freedom. 
The i-ight of the parent to be the sole director of his child's 
religious training must be held sacred ; and the idea, that 
jinen zealously attached to one denomination can be content to 
leave the education oi t^ieir offspring at the mercy of the minis¬ 
ters of another, must be altogether abandoned. The Noncon¬ 
formists S.outh Wales are firmly resolvad to sxibmit to no 
domiiiil, tion on the Y>art of the Establishment ; but they have no 
desire to exercise dominion themselves. They are for the mest 
part leady, in school affairs, to act with the Church on terms 
of jierfect equality, and to supY^ort combined schools, basing 
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their highest teaching upon the Bible, but rejecting all cate¬ 
chisms and denominational peculiarities. 

' It is hardly necessary, in writing such a people as the 
Welsh, to guard against the supposition that this readiness to 
abandon denominational instruction in the day school, may 
arise from indiflerence; but it will be useful to glance at the 
real reason for ,the feeling. Its explanation is found in the 
Sunday school. The same district, which sent only 65,137 
children to day schools, in 1851, was filling its Sunday schools 
with 163,033 scholars; and whilst the day sclictolfjr reached, 
only 8'7 per cent.,.the Sunday school was brought home to 
21*7 per cent, of tliQ population. I have had no opportunity 
of examining Sunday schools; but nmch attention was paid 
to them by the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 
Education in Wales, in 1846-7, and their opinion was de¬ 
cidedly favorable on the whole. The correctness of this opinion 
has been confirmed to me by ministers of religion in the dis¬ 
trict, who have described the large amount of soruid religious 
knowledge diffused through the agency of Sunday schools, and 
have expressed themselves pei’fectly satisfied with the suffi¬ 
ciency of that agency for donoininhtional purposes. I believe 
this to be the general feeling also of the working classes. 
They attach the highest value to*religious instruetion but 
they prefer obtaining it for themselves and their families by 
means of the Sunday school. The day school is wanted for 
another purpose; and though they require in it a religious 
character, they do not wish to employ it in direct i-eligious 
teaching. • ^ 

The schoolsi>est suited for such a population, are those ba.sed 
upon the principles of the British and Foi'eign School Society. 
This at least should be the general type ; but denominational 
schools might still [le sanctioned in special cases, Avhei’e it 
could be shown that they were luBcessary, or even, that there 
was a fair prospect of their permanent success. • 

Independently, however, of. the principles ujmn Avhich 
schools for South Wales should be constituted, I feel bound to 
represent that certain nvodifications in minor matters of admin¬ 
istration, are imperatively called for by the' circujnstances of 
the district. One of these has reference to the regulation 
alreqdy mentioned, which declares that, after the commence-, 
ment of this year, no school shall receive new pupil-teachers, 
or the capitation grant, until its teacher shall either have 
obtained a certificate of merit, or have passed his exAmination 
for registration. Now, of the 41 tejvchers in South 'Wales, 
whose schools I have inspected, 11 only hold certificiites of 
merit, and not one has been registered. Consequently, three 
fourths of the schools under inspection are at this moment in 
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danger of being arrested in their progress of improvement, 
unless their teachers be ^lianged ; and if their j)resent teachers 
be* dismissed, there is not the slightest chance that any con- 
^derable number of them could secure the services of certifi¬ 
cated or registered successors. This alone would seem sufficient 
to show that,the regulation in question, is at least premature 
for such a district as South Wales ; but when it is added, that 
there is just now an educational crisis in that .part of the 
^cg.mtry,^iAt“ preparations for securing annual aid in all its 
forms are in progress in many yet untouched localities, that 
fifteen certificated teachers for new British schools have actu¬ 
ally been applied for, and that one only ^an be supplied ; it 
does not ^eem too much to assert that ^uch a constitution 
cannot be rigorously enforced, without presenting a positive 
impediment to the progress of that education, which it is your 
Lordsliips’ avowed and undoubted desire to jn'omote. 

Another regulation, which it would be advantageous to 
modify, is that which generally refuses any public aid in 
building or even fitting up school-rooms, unless they be con¬ 
veyed in iierpetuity to tru^ees for the purjioses of education. 
It hapjicns unfortunately in many iron and coal districts 
among the hills of Monmojithshire and South Wales,, that the 
sole owner of the soil is some noble or wealthy individual; 
who absolutely refuses to execute conveyances in fee simple, 
though he has no scruple about granting leases for lives or 
long terms, or about renewing them when the occasion arises. 
In such cases the continuancg of the title is often morally , 
secure; and yet the smallest grant is Tigidly refused, to the 
great detriment of the cause of education. To meet the evil 
arising out of these or similar circumstances, I v(aitui;e to 
suggest that grants for fittings, which aregilways small, as well 
as building; grants of limit(^l amount, mighlf be. made on the 
security o£ undertakings by responsible persons to repay the 
grants in the event of any inf^rimption, within a given period, 
to the use of the jmemises for a school, care being taken at the 
same time to ascertain that the promoters obtain the best title 
they have it in tlieir own power to get. Such a modification 
would be particularly acceptable in cases where your Lord- 
^ships call upon the managers of schools to lay down boarded 
floors, or adopt better fittings, as a condition of receiving 
annual aid ; and I am convinced, from the difficulties of this 
kind wRich have arisen within my ow» experience, ,that it 
would "do unffiixed good not only in South Wales, but in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

A third regulation to which I would beg leave to request 
Attention, is that which relates to the number of apprentices 
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allowed in schools, and the ages at which they may he engaged. 
The dilliculty of retaining cliildren Jijt. school until they are 
thirteen years old, in order that they may be apprenticed to 
their teachers, is steadily on the increase in every part of my 
district; but in the busy neighbourhoods of iron or coal mines, 
it is absolutely .insurmountable. The best remedy appears to 
be one which has already been suggested by some of my 
colleagues—^die engagement of a staff of paid monitors at an 
earlier age. Should this not be adopted, it is stilbpossible do 
admit exceptions in certain districts, and I strongly recommend 
that the standard of age be lowered in the most populous parts 
of South Wales. A,, similar relaxation should take place with 
respect to the number of apprentices allowed. One pupil- 
teacher for every 40 or 50 children in attendance is frequently 
sufficient in a well organized and long-established school; but 
in new schools, and especially in such a country as Wales, with 
all the difficulties of a double language to encounter, this pro¬ 
portion is by no means enough; and it will be found very 
difficult to raise such institutions to the average standard of 
efficiency, unless a larger staff be ehgaged, at least for a limited 
time. Considerable indulgence in this respect appears to have 
been systematically allowed for soiir.e time past to the schools 
at Court-y-bella, Rhydberth, and b’ishguard ; and it is much 
to be desired that the same favour .should be graiited to a few 
other institutions, situaded in the same district, and possessing 
equal claims.* 

It may perhaps be neces.sai‘,v to apologize for devoting so 
much space exclusivctly to one portion of my district ; and I 
can only do so by pointing to its generally exceptional con¬ 
dition, to its present want of the average means of education, 
to the rapid increase of its inhabitants in some localities, 
daily threatening to outstri]> all tlie means of soci^il amelioi-a- 
tion, to the great future which seems to await it, when its 
magnificent resources shall have received their full develop¬ 
ment, and to the golden opportunity for action presented by 
the circumstances of the present time. It has appeared to 
me, in revie^ving the results of my inquiries inta the state of 
education in South Wales, that there is much good remaining 
to be effected, not a little evil to be couteracted, perhaps some 
mistakes to be redeemed ; and I venture to submit my deli¬ 
berate opinion that two simple resolutions would suffice to 
effect all which it crests with your Lordships to accomplish. 
By the first, the exceptional condition of the district, especially 
with regard to religious persuasion, should be recognized, and 
the establishment in every locality of schools suited to that 
condition shordd receive the most liberal encouragemenk 
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By the second, the application of certain regulations, for which 
tliis part of the country is not yet prepared, should be post- 
jToned for a limited period, and the stringency of others, cal- 
^culated to retard improvement in a backward district, should 
be relaxed. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

• Joseph Bowstead. 

To the Right Honorable, 

The Loigl* of the Committee of Council on Education. * 


APPENDIX* A, 


SCHOOL FEES. 

1. Extract from a Prospectus issued by the managers of the Bideford 
British School, at the close of 1853 :— 

“The committee, while desirous of rr^aking their school thoroughly efficient 
as a means of education for the poor, arc aware that others will gladly avail 
themselves of its advantages. They have, therefore, efideavoured to prepare a 
scale of charges which would enable them to admit the children of parents who 
have larger incomes, without violating the funds placed at theiif disposal for 
the education of the poor. They feel assured that every parent will consider 
these terms equitable, when it is^known that the actual cost to the committee 
for the education of each child is about (id. per week. 

“While the charge for each child will thus be fixed accoroling to the circum¬ 
stances of the parents, no dilference whatever will be made in the character or 
amoutit of instruction. Every adva/ttage the school possesses will be alikif 
open to all.” * 


Terms. 


Tradosmoii, and others, paying a rent, or residing in a house O 
tlio value of 10^ ])or year - * - • - 

——-aiitf under 10^., having only four ■) 

clnldreu in family - 

■ '■ ■ --having more than four ohiWrcn 

Workmen earning 20^. jftir week, having only nmr chihlren - 

-*-having more than four ehildren 

-15«.-having only four cliildreii 

-having more than four chilchrcii 

-125.-having only four children 

---having more than four children 

■ -less than 125^i>er week . • . 


■ Bo.vs. 

Girls. 

Week! 

Quarter 1 

Week 

Quarter 

(/, 1 

s. f7. 

d. 

s, d. 

6 ; 

1 

6 0 


4 0 

4 

3 0 

S 

2 (5 

3 

2 C 

2 

2 0 

! 0 

5 0 

4i 

4 0 

4 

3 G i 

3 

2 6 

4 

3 0 

3 

2 G 

3 

2 0 

2 

2 0 

1 2 

2 0 

2^ 

2 0 

1 1 

1 0 


1 0 

1 i 

1 0 

! 1 

1 0 


The comi#ittec have power to reduce or remit the fees in^pccial cases.—All school fees to 
he paid in mlvance.—All booksan«i slatioiiery required in the school will be provided by the 
commitlco, but o«io penny per mouth must bo paid by each child for their use.—^Books and 
slates for home study to be provided by the parents. 


2. Tables illustrative of the effects produced by the introduction of higher 
payments. 
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(a.) Table showing the number of children in attendance, and the payments 
made by them in 1853, under the old scale : 


— 

1st Quarter. 

1 2nd Quarter. 

3rd Quarter. 

4tli Quarter. 

Children paying ^ 
per Quarter 

2s, or '1(1. per week 

Is. „ or Irf. per\veek 

Free • - - - - 

Boys. 

Girli. 

- 

"o 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

eo 

& 

«) 

s 

\ ^ 

B 

©* 

pq 

, 1 
*6 ^ 

Total. 

3 

47 

52 

2i> 

2(» 

30 

25) 

3 

or 

S8 

58 

3 

•ts 

(i1 

31 

23 

40 

41 

3 

71 
101 

72 

3 

01 

55 

20 

27 

41 1 
SI , 

3 

88 

It: 

47 

(W 1 
44 

* 

23 

80 

30 

3 

86 

80 

44 

Total 

1314 

1 

85 

210 

143 

lO^t 

217 

1 

145 

89 

234 

141 

09 

_L. 

213 


(b). A similar table ortltc first three-quarters of 1854, under the new scale. 
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Summary of Tabulated Reports, for 1853—4, on Schools inspected by 
H. M. Inspector of Schools, J. Boiostead, Esq. 

SUMMARY A. 




• The amount of accommodation in square fcct» divid<?d \>y 8, will ^ivo the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return, 

$ llicso per-contages are coullued to boys* and girls* schools, and do not incluio inlants. 
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SUMMARY B. 
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General Report, for the \^ear 1854, by Her Majesty s Inspector 
, of Schools, T. W. M. Maushall, Es(j[., on the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Schools inspected by him in Great Britain. 


My Lords, ^ 

. , lilWtiS'O Uie official year, teniiinating on tlie 31st of 
August 1854, I have visited 137 schools, situated in 90 diffe¬ 
rent •places. The total number actjially present in these 
schools on the days of inspection was 10,V88, viz. ;— 


In Boys’ schools - • 3,722 

In Girls’ „ - * - 4,185 

In Infants’ - 1,765 

In Mixed „ - - 1,116 


Total - - 10,788 


As my acquaintance with the greater part of these schools 
now extends over a period*of sijxT years, I have felt justified in 
attempting at length to indicate the precise tfegree of efficiency 
which they appear to me have respectively attained. Such 
an appreciation, foimded as it is upon tlie brief observations, 
of an annual visit, is no doubt liable to correction, and cannot 
claim the character of uneriing accuracy. I am inclined, how¬ 
ever, to regard it as substantially exact ; and—if-nso, as not 
without a certain degree of value. It juay serve at least to 
indicate, however imperfectly, the measure of pj-’ogress already* 
accomplished, anS. so to stimulate the efforts by which a higher 
decree of merit is to be attained in cases v.diere success has 
liitlierto been imperfect, ^ 

Dividing, then, into fo\v classes the sclwols with which I 
am most intimately acquainted, and which, for the present, I 
limit to 124, the following tqj'ins may be conveniently selected 
as indicating their respective charabter,—Excellent, Good, Fail', 
Indifferent. The last three are sufficiently unambiguous, but 
it may be lyell tS say in a few words what the first is intended 
to express. I consider then that the school alone deserves to 
^ be called excellent, in which, the buildings and apparatus being 
suitable, the two ends of Christian ddiicatioii are solidly 
attained by a wise and judicious cultivation of the intellect, 
skilful hsethods of instruction extending,through an adequate 
rang^, the oveation of dfefinite and abiding religious habits, and 
the gradual formation of that peculiar and supernatural cha¬ 
racter, the attainment of which is the real object of man's 
existence, and the special and perfect result of education 
properly so called. 
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Assigning tliis definition to the term “ excellent” as applied 
to an elementary school, I am by po means discouragi'd^ in 
being unable to concede tliat cliaracter to more than sixteen 
schools in my district. Of the remainder, fifty-eight may b,e 
classed as good, forty-five tis fair, and /i ye as indifferent. 

The following table will show more distinctly ^he classifica¬ 
tion, which, after careful and mature observ'ation, I have been 
led to adopl^:— 


Excellent. 

‘ Gooel. 

Fair. 

IndifTcrcnt, 

Bovs' schools 

2 

' Boys’ 

18 

Boys’ 

17 

Infants* - 

1 

Girls’ „ 

e 

Girls’ 

20 

Girls’ 

18 

Mixed 

4 

Infants’ „ 

7 

Infants' - 

11 

Infants' 

3 



Mixed „ 

1 

Mixed 

9 

Mixed 

7 




IG 1 


58 


45 


5 


It would perhaps be inexpedient to name the sixteen 
schools Avhich I have placed in the first column, and most oi 
which my tabulated re 2 )orts will indicate with sulficient clear¬ 
ness ; but as I have sjroken in mqre than one of my annual 
reports of a special class of teachers, belonging to religious 
communities, as alone cajrable, so far as my exjjerience eirables 
me to judge, of developing the most ^^t-rfect fruits of education, 
it might ’'e mentioned in confirmation of that oj>inion, that of 
the sixteen -schools wliich I have marked “ excellent,” fifteen 
are under the charge of “ religious ” teachers ; and of the fifty- 
eight marked “good,” thirty-five owe their’’^character to the 
same influence. In other words, of seventy-four schools which 
have already reached or are surely tending towards a high 
standard of excellence, no fewer iAiaxi fifty arc conducted by 
persons whose success is due to special causes ; singular eleva¬ 
tion of character, purity of motive, inexhaustible gentleness 
and jjatience, and careful intellectual training. In the few 
cases which cannot justly be included, for there are a few 
such, either in the columns marked “ excellent” or “good,” 
the comparative failure is to be attributed, not to deficiency of 
zeal or industry, but to want of natural abilities or scientific 
cultivation. It is much to be wished that all such cases should 
gradually disajjpear. 

I must add, with sincere regret, that in the fifty schools to 
which I have refen-ed, the average daily attendance dees not 
quite amount to 5,000. There are, indeed, other schools of 
the same classes in my district, but they have not hitherto 
invited inspection. It would be very unjuSt in, speaking of 
schools whose actual condition is one of progi-ess, not to 
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recognise distinctly the large share of merit which belongs to 
the j)upil-teachers in such schools. And this is true even in 
ca^eaf—or rather, in a special manner in such cases,—where 
the teachers to whom they have the good fortune to be 
apprenticed ai^ of the highest class, possess the most eminent 
qualifications, and are therefore far more independent of their 
aid than in ordinary schools. I am sure thaf the excellent 
and accomplished persons by whom the admir.able schools at 
Nottingham, Derby, Wolverhampton, St. Leonarde, and simi- 
4a« insti4»»trons aa:e conducted, would freely allow the great 
value of the services rendered by their a])prentices, though 
their rjapacity to perform such services’ifj wholly due to their 
own skilful training and affectionate coun^sels. Unquestion¬ 
ably the authors of this system cjf apprenticeship in our 
elementary schools have reason to be more than satisfied with 
its results, and are entitled to the grateful ackilowledgments 
of all who are interested in popular education. For my own 
part, nothing wlxich I notice in the progress of the educational 
measures now in operation, so far as they fall under my 
observation, ajipears to me more^ striking or more worthy of 
public and official record, than the industry, energy, and 
success with which a large proportion of the pupil-teachers 
perform their duties. D»ring six years not one tof their 
niimber, in my own district, has been rejected for inadequate 
progress, though a few havg merited and received admonition. 
Many have passed examinations reflecting the highest credit 
both upon themselves and th^ir teachei’s. Ancnt“*sTiould be 
observed that additional interej^t and importance attaches to 
these pleasing f'aqts, if we consider how* many of these young 
people were not only very Slenderly qualified at the date of 
their admission, but were almost wholly without 4j>remous 
habits of industry and mental training. » The marked sxiccess 
which, in so many cases, has»attended the conscientious labours 
of their teachers seems to afford the most conclusive evidence 
of the capacity of this class of «hildren to receive any amount of 
intellectual culture, notwithstanding previous neglect, which the 
persons to whom they ai'e apprep-ticed ^re qualified to impart. 
And this is <of course equally true ns respects that far higher 
and more precious cultivation of the Avill, the habits, and affec- 
,tions, to effect which is the noblest aim qnd especial praise of 
Christian education. Oji this point a few remarks founded upon 
personal experience and observation may perhaps be permitted, 
and I amHoo deeply convinced of their importance not to wish 
that I*[30sseased more authority and influence to impress them 
forcibly xipon the attention of school managers. 

The extraordinary and complete success of the social and re¬ 
ligious training of a certain riumber of our pupil-teachers, as. 
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e.g. at Nottingliam, Derl>y, St. Leonard’s, Clieadle, and other 
places, while it shows very distinctly what may he effected by 
teachers who fully comprehend their mission, is, I am boui’H.to 
add, in almost painful contmst with other cases where little or 
nothing of this kind is to be remarked. And this appears 
to me the almost necessary result of the employment of teachers 
who, whatever .superficial merits they may possess, bring to 
the discharge of their office neither due elevation of motive, nor 
earnestness ef purpose, nor even any adeqiiate measure of tech¬ 
nical knowledge. Tlio relations of suck teachers*'\ffirth their 
apprentices are naturally limited to school hours, and to the 
reluctant fidfilment of the bare conditions imperatively required 
of them, and too often <lischarged only as an irksome but in¬ 
evitable task. Such teachers, or at least the great majority of 
them, are amply satisfied if their pupils acquit themselves Avith 
tolerable credit at the annual examination, and really have no 
other aim. There are even some of them who would think it 
very unreasonable to be taxed with any larger measure of re¬ 
sponsibility on account of their apprentices, and wlio would 
disclaim, witli onlj' too much^ truth, any attempt whatever to 
act through theii; understanding ujion their conscience, or to 
propose to them, either by pi-ecept or example, tlio noble and 
generous ambition which is so easily inspired at this age, but 
which can only with extreme difficulty be aAvakened at a later 
period of life. , 

The only remedy for these cases, until teachers of a higher 
class can he 'obtained for all ohr schools, appears to be more 
careful supervision, as Avell as paore direct personal influence, 
on the part of school managers. On a subject of so much 
delicacy, I cannot venture to offer more than a bare suggestion ; 
these geEttlemen require no counsels from me as to the manner 
in Avhich they should, perform their duties ;—Imt I may say 
that I know very few cases in which the inefficiuncy of the 
teacher has been in any important degree counteracted T)y the 
higher influence of the mai\ager,«and not very many in which 
the latter can be distinctly traced as an agency in giving a 
definite form to the lijtbits apd character of a pupil-teacher. 
Perhaps, however, many such cases exist winch have escaped 
my observation. 

However this msjy be, pn one point at least all must, 
coincide who are accustomed to attach any importance to 
the education of the chihlren of the working classes. SxAch 
persons, will certainly admit that the training of several hun¬ 
dred young men and women, through a period ':>f five ye.ars, 
diTring which they exercise a.direct influence by their teaching 
and example upon several thousand children, and from which 
they are deriving the power to fexert a much larger influence 
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hereafter, is sufficiently grave in its character and results to 
deserve the consideration of all who are responsible, by their 
po^ilbn or calling, for the final destinies of these children. 
To them I beg to submit the following question:—A con¬ 
siderable number of our pupil-teachers are so trained as not 
only to fulfil very amply their obligations to the Committee 
of Council, bjf whose grants the expenses of ^ their training 
aT-e defrayed, but so as to become centres of a powerful reli¬ 
gious influence both within and beyond the school walls, 
persuasi'?M*^:xamples of virtue, and active auxiliaries of the 
clergy in one of the most sacred and consoling works which 
are imjluded in their ministry. Why at'qthey not all trained 
in this manner ? ’ , 

I cannot think that this is either a superfluous or an 
indiscreet question, nor entertain the least doubt as to the 
answer which it ought to receive. Many of them are not so 
trained, becaxise during the whole course of their apprentice¬ 
ship they have witnessed no higher model, received no more 
impressive lessons, nor become attracted to any wider range of 
thought, than their daily converse with an unintelligent, 
superficial, and sometimes \vrorldIy teacher could suggest to 
them. There has been nothing in such an intercourse to 
awaken their enthusiasm, •purify their motives, or sanctify 
the di^ll roiitine of weekly toil. And, in too many instances, 
at least no higher nor more^ persuasive influence from without 
has furnished any supplement to this meagre and unprofitable 
“ training,” of which the final and inevitable restrlL"!!^ this—• 
either that the refranchised apmjentice, weary of studies which 
had little interest, and of oc^pations ^hich bad no charm, 
rejects the profession for which he was designed with disgust; 
or that one more is added to a class already too nume^ious,. the 
class of languid, undisciplined, and half-educated teachers. 

Whichever of these lames.table conclusion^ is -finally deve- 
lojjed, it is evident that the whole aim and pui'pose of 
apprenticeship is frustrated, ^kn^ the object of these remarks 
is respectfully to suggest to school managers,—without insinu¬ 
ating anything like censure or. reproach, which they do not 
merit, and which it would not become me to pronounce,— 
that so long as they are compelled, for reasons which shall 
Ve mentioned immediately, to eijiploy imperfectly qualified 
teachers, their own influence and management might be 
advantageously exerted in behalf of the apprentices in their 
schools, sc^ as to supply that higher kind of training.which 
is moslf essential to them, biit which otherwise there is in too 
many cases little hope of their receiving. It is impossible, 
think, for those who exercise the functions of school inspectors’^: 
not to feel a deep intei-est irf these young people, of whom a 
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large proportion are fully worthy, both on account of the 
services which they already perform, and of those which they 
will hereafter be qualified to render, efi the warmest syuify.'thy 
and consideration. Let tliis he my excuse for pleading their 
cause. In a few years the instruction of the children of the 
labouring classes will he mainly in their hands. How far they 
are being duly prepared for a mission of such vast importance 
is surely a vei'y grave and practical question. It would be 
difiicult to exaggerate the eventualities which depend upon it; 
nor is it possible to devote to persons to whom sift?jjr.^an office 
is hereafter to be confided too much of our solicitude, aid, and 
encouragement. It is ■'because some of them appear to‘me to 
receive much less of- these than, on several gi'ounds, they may 
justly claim, that I have yentured to make these observations. 

From this point it is natural to turn to that more general 
consideration, with which it is so closely connected, and within 
whose wide dimensions is included almost the whole question 
of popular education. I refer to the character and qualifica¬ 
tions of the teachers in our elementary schools. 

There are reasons for thinking that many who take an 
active share in promoting education for the Catholic poor of 
this kingdom, and even some whose whole energies are devoted 
to this work, are apt to exaggerate in their own minds the 
singular privilege which they possess in the services of that 
peculiar class of teachers whose eminent merits it has often 
been my pleasing dttty to acknowledge. I do not ‘mean that 
it is po^hie'' to over-estimate the value of the results which 
they are accomplishing, and ivhich no one appreciates more 
gratefully than myseif. But i.’ is imprudent to forget that 
such teachers are recruited but Slowly, and that many years 
must elapse before all the Catholic schools of this empire can 
be in their hands. Meanwhile we must have recourse, how¬ 
ever reluctantly, to teachers of uj very inferior class. For a 
long period to come,—at least as respects boys’ sdiools,—we 
must employ the latter almost, etxclusively, with whatever dis¬ 
taste and repugnance, for tlie simple reason that we shall have 
no others to employ. "It is doubtful whether the number of 
children in my district who receive their education at the 
bands of “ religious ” teachers, including all the schools which 
are not under inspection, exceed eight or nine thousand. The 
regt must, for the present, be left to secular teachers, or receive 
no instruction whatever. 

Now if we inquii-e what provision exists for the’supply of 
duly trained teachers for these children,—that Zs to say, for 
two-thirds of our girls and nine-tenths of our boys,—the answer 
is not a little dispiriting. Ii’ew persons seem to have thought 
the subject worthy of their attention. They had another order 
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of teaelier.s in their lainds. Some felt but a lukewarm interest 
in {^natter wliich they deemed relatively of inferior import- 
ai'ifje ; others, and they’ ijot tlie lea.st zeahm.s or influential, 
distinctly an(l, (unphatically repudiated any interest in it what- 
^ver. I tlunk thi.s was a grave mistake, and one which has 
been attended with very lamentable con.secpience.s, which call 
loudly for a'’remedy'. All admit that our cliihlrcn must be 
taught; and it really seems a kind of ]juerility^to al>andon 
them witl^iwt ef]iort to any ,s(n't of teachers whatever, because 
'you cannot prociire othei's whom, for excellent reasons, you 
u'oiild prefer to employ. , 

The onlp tr.aining school for master.s,—save one to which I 
will refer presently,—from which, with’very inconsiderable 
exceptions, secular Outholie teachers lAive been and are obtained, 
is the institution in Marlborougb-street, Dublin. It i.s im¬ 
portant, therefore, to iiupiire what sort of training the students 
in that school ri-ceive. I have a long list before me of teachers 
actually in charge of schools in my district who jU'ofess to have 
'oiiow Iva 'i ned in Dublin ; an<l how much value is to be'.attached 
to what they call their “ ti’jiining will .apjjear at once from this 
fact, that of the whole nuinber less than oAe-eighth spent so 
much as six months in tl^at institution, bitrely one-jpurth so 
mxich as live, ami more thaai one-half from four to four and a 
lialf. Considering what has lieen determined by the authori¬ 
ties in this country, wlio aib certainly experienced and compe¬ 
tent judges, to be the due i)eriod (jf training for oi ■«, 

teacher, even of tee jive yeihes of ^n'eH'miaary training as a 
leap'd-teachee, I think we are^ndly justided in vegardiug such 
teachers as L have referrody^n :is virtually untrained. I am 
temi>ted, for my oavji part, to say much of their distjualifica- 
tions, and especially of their f'chlo persmial influence ; but I 
should be sorry to give pain^to a class of/mciP, many of whom 
arc useful {fnd fairly competent tcacher.s, and quite capable, as 
some of them have proved, of attaining, with due aid and 
adequate inducements, a very n|gh t’ank in their profession. 

If, then, tlu' professc<lly ie<*iiieil. teachers are, with few 
exceptions, such as I have de.sci*il)nd, and there remains only 
one other class, the self-edueaJcd, it is evident that, great as 
has been tlio efforts made by CaDiolics during the last^ few 
years to improve their educational»institufions, very much still 
remains to be done. •Fortunately, this nece.ssary work has 
been coiMi^ienced, as I shall state Miimedii^tely, with the most 
auspicipus pramise of .success. But I am anxious, before, 
reporting upon that point, to add a word with respect to those 
whom I have called “ self-educateer” teatiiiers. No doubt such 
teachers, taken as a class, vVll be found to be feeble and 
incompetent ; and only special natural gifts, patient study, 

T T 
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an<l liiibits of careful oliservation, enable tbeiu to (correct 
anil sunplv their ori>j:inal ilcfccts. It is, however, a ^(roat 
'natihoation to me to" bear testimony to the very remarl^le 
examples of this kind of success which I have, found in my 
district, and particularly in tlie county of York. Tlie two 
ddest, most devoted, and most su‘:ces.sful masters in it, both 
-whom have*gained high certificates, ;iud one the first-class, 
have never ^pent a day in a training school.^ J would gladly 
commit the charge of any scliool, however dyiicu^fc«iji^^onduct,^ 
to either of tliese. two "excellent men, in preference to any 
“trained” master I lui^e over known. J>ut sucli cases ai;^- and 
ahvajs will bo extyemcly rare. It wouKl l)c rasli aial im¬ 
prudent to count upon them. IMany self-taught mastei's are 
simply mischievous, mosf of tliem incompetent. There arc few 
oftices which, as a rule, require more peremptorily a sjiecial 
training and preparation, and it is really too late to affect to 
doubt or question so certain a truth. 

At length, however, a training school for Catholic masters 
exists, w’ith every guarantee for complete succe.ss. Up to this 
date the Principal of St. Alary’;!, Hammersmith, ha.s been 
unable to obtain' students of the ordinary cia,ss for whom such 
institutions are designed, namely pupil-teachers -wlm hav'C 
completed their apprenticcshi[). iSufficient tinu; had not 
elapsed since the admi.ssion of Catholic schools to a .share iii 
the grants of the Committee of^ Council for the supi>Iy of 
iStudehi.z. .h...n this source. A certain number, however, have 
recently applied for admission, and will present themselves for 
the Christmas examination. dheir number Avill henceforth l)e 
regularly recruited from year tl- year. The difficulty which 
liad previously existed in obtaining suitable candidates is, 
therefore, finally rcAuioved, and the jiromoters of Catholic 
schools may now lot^v forward Avith confidence to the gradual 
formation of a body of teachers fitly prepared for their 
arduous duties, duly appreciatipg their oavu high mi.ssion, and 
to whom the charge of scttoolh may be entrusted Avithout any 
of those painful misgiyings afid apprehensions Avith which the 
forced employment of untrustworthy persons had ma<le too 
many managers familiar. I have been acquainted Avith tlje 
training school to which I refer from its first foundation, and 
have watched its progress Arith deep interest. Upon its .succe.^ 
depended, in a gregit degree, the whol6 future chaiacter of our 
male^schools. It l^as already produced valuable rc^t«lts, even 
if not fully commensurate with the hopes founded Aq)oa it, but 
its operations have been inevitably limited and impeded up 
to the present firm? by ^le absence of qualified students. 
No amount of energy or skill| and neither have been defi¬ 
cient, could suppl 3 ' this capit.al AAmnt. It will noAV be no 
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longer felt, and tlie training and instruction will certainly be 
of a liigh order. Tlie Principal, whose power of forming 
evating the clu^acter of those who .are under his 
guidaiKX', and of creating in them a true conception of the 
nature and scope of their duties, li.as been abundantly proved, 
has secured the sei'vices of assistants fully able to co-operate 
with liim. ^11 the requisite aids and appliances have been 
or will be provided with equal judgment and^ liberality. 
ITenc(!forth pu})il-teachers who have completed tjieir appren¬ 
tices! ii[*»«i«?i C.atholic schools will enjoy all the advantages 
which their pi'evious training, however incony^jlete, will have 
preijored them to apprcci.ate .and to*tjirn fo good account. 
The m.achinery Ijy’which alone the faith:^ul and accomplished 
.schoolmaster can l)e created is at length perfectly organized, 
and the \u-nuary condition of success, in the absence of which 
all efforts, however zealous and well intended, must have 
lemaincd fruitless and abortive, is fully secured. 

The remarks which I have now made with respect to 
teachers, their training and (pialificatious, lead me to another 
and kindred subject of equal importance, namely, the cha¬ 
racter of the instruction'*imparted by them. An objection 
h;is Oeen urged by some who look with suspicion, or at least 
with scant sympathy, uprti tlie s^'stem now adopted in schools 
which are in coTtnexion with the Committee of Council, to 
what they consider one o^' its inseparable results ; and it has 
supplied the few who moi-e ojicnly avow hostility^ do.- t hat 
system with a new aivd specious argument. Irr’^S'^aid ffSat 
the whole tcfulency of the g^nts administered by the Com-, 
mitteo of Council, as wel^^s of aihiual ii^pection, is to 
encotirage and reward pri'Jnciency in secular learning at the 
sacrifice and even to the disparagement of higher jind more 
sacred truths. The master, according ty this objection, learns 
to attach exclusit'c impartance to s/cce^ in' those jioiiits 
which alone find a plactj in the Inspector’s report ; the pupil- 
teachers are tempted to forget the value of studies which are 
altogether excluded from theiJ annual examination ; and even 
the children, first surprised f^t, l>ut*soon accustomed to the 
promii\ence 'given to a certain 'class of questions, suffer in 
common with their teachers, and purchase a questionable 
pi'ivilege .at the cost of a far mjpre serious and perhaj^s trre- 
p.arable loss. Such the objection, stated, T believe, in its 
full force ; and I may be alloweri to add that if it were well 
foundec^ it would, in my opinion, be «oncluslv'e agj^nst the 
wholfe system. 

A very little consideration will, however, suffice to show 
that even if the objection, which I affi as far as possible from 
regarding as frivolous in itself, were ever so true in. a parti- 

T T 2 
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ciiluv caso, tlio reproach foiuKled upon it would jvcoil most 
justly and inevitably upon those who uroe it. 

It i.s quite true that, as respects tl*e class of .schools ISith 
wiiich 1 am concerned, the ofHcers of the Committca' of ('onncil 
arc not autlmrized to push their inquiries withift tlie domain# 
of reliqiou, but are expressly piadiibited, by the, contract 
according to the terms of whicth they perform*^,heir duties, 
from intruding into the range of subjects included within it. 
But it is so tfar from being a tixed }n-inci})le wij/h tlu) C.'om- 
niittee of Council to limit in this way the fuiretion.s'^‘>I'’in.spe«- 
tion, that ample pro*. ision is made, in all cases where school 
managers offer no opposition, for tlui stricte.st inquiry ’into 
these -N ery points,—the examination u]>on them absorbing, if 
r am rightl^^ informed, np inconsiderable share of the whole 
time allotted to the woric of inspection. 

It is to be observed, therefore, in the iii'st place, that if no 
reference is made to these sacred subjects in the oflicial I'xa- 
mination of C’atholic schools, it i.s .simply because all such 
roferoneo has been absolutely, an<l as it .seems to im; mo.st 
judiciously, foi’lhddeu by tho.'jj,! to ^yhom it wa.s hd't to deter¬ 
mine what the l.imits of that examination should be. We 
ask nothing officially about religion, beca;iso it was very 
wi.sely m.ule a condition that we bhouhl ask nothing; .ami 
because it was, no doubt, assumed tliat religion, and it,s formal 
and .systematic exposition might bl;,^■c‘ry safely loft to those to 
why:..' I'Cbelongs to handle so high a tUemo with authority. 

*^11, then,'in :.\ny school undue ]u-edominance has betm given 
I to secular subjects an<l rcligiaus tea.ching, as 'the objection 
which I aTu efinsidering alleo'csV has l)een Jiicagia- ami in- 
sutHcient, who is to blame for so *■ disgraceful a result ? Cer- 
taiidy not the Committee of Council, noi-' tla'ir oflicers, who 
have nothiiig Avhatevot: to do with the matter, either by way 
of encouragement or i.'straint. Af. far as any regadations of 
the (,'onimittee of (.'onncil inteid'ex’c, it i.s ([tiite pi'».ssiblc to 
devote any number of hours, wl Kit ever to reliuioc.s instruction. 
Why h as this not been done ? pVhose neglect is it t Who i.s 
re.sponsible for the evil*? AVlyatever n;ime tb.e answei- may 
evoke, it will not be that of the (Jonunittec o'i (•'ouncil nor 
tlieir Inspector, who, I repeat it once moi’e, are very ])roperly 
excluded from all share in work which they, who have, 
jealously claimed as their own, imy .at Ipast be fairly (jx[)ecte<l 
a.s jealously to di.sch,arge. ^ 

It will be seen, thfit I do not hesitate to insinua’‘ie whore 
the reproach, if there be any, should lie ; at lea.c;, I ili.sclaim 
most em))hatically to ajrcept any .share in it myself, and I dis¬ 
claim it equally, as I .am Ijound to do, foi' those whose instruc¬ 
tions I execute. * 
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But this is by no means tiie whole of the case, and though 
it f»i-ins a very .sulhci^nt answer, as it seems to me, to the 
jection which lias been noticed, much remains to be .said. 

It may be iidded, tliat tlie subject i.s suliiciently serious to 
merit full consideration. * 

Now it certain, as a matter of fact, that t’nosc schools 
wliich are ]no.st remarkable for the character of the instruction 
in secular suljjects, are also most conspicuous for ^h('. excellence 
of the^y,.l*«^ious, training. I confidently ajipeal on this point 
to the t(;stimony of those who are best,<j^milified to offer it, 
nanjely, the teachers by whose rdcill *nd care these combined 
residts have been bbtained. Tlic evidence^of .such teachers has 
been cited in my reports on former occasions, and not only 
confirms the cpiestiou of fact here*alleged, but tends to esta¬ 
blish tlie still more interesting truth, that there i.s :ui intimate 
relation between the two kinds of success, and that the one i.s, 
as a general rule, the cause and occasion of the othei’. And 
if it be xirged that this is only or mainly true in ca.ses 
where the teachei's ai’c of a special class, and careful to giiard 
again.st tlu; veiy danger# whicfli the objectors apprehend, it 
may reasonably bo said in rejily, first, fliat at least nuch 
teachers find no inconvenience from the system in ^operation, 
and know how to derive solid advantages from it; and, 
secondly, that the true remedy for the incajiacity or low views, 
or one-sided instruction, fif teachers of a lotver iirder. ^i.s,. t o be 
found, as 1 have alrea-.ly suggested, in the int«l#--ynt sii]^-- 
vision and uifluence of the managers, and especially of the^ 
clergy. J • . _ _ 

No doubt there are dai^ors to lie guarded again.st in any 
.system of instruction, whether it takes a wide or a narrow 
range, whether it has for its field a university or a “ poor 
.school.” Ample endowments and costjy pi^zes offer powerful 
inducems,mts to secular ])roficiency in the one, and, ]icrhaps, 
appeal qiiite as f>ftcn to the Jower as to the loftier instincts of 
our nature ; and the v/orst wliieh* call lie .said of the humbler 
advantag(;s which a provident^^overi:ynent now tenders to the 
students in jwi tilementary school i.s this, that they may pos¬ 
sibly, in particular cases, be injudiciously appropriated, or 
assume undue and exaggerated importance in the judginent of 
some who know not how to difeern tTieir true place in the 
general scheme of eilftcation. Ekit it is the very ^u'ovince of 
the ck?rgy,—the natural guardians of thg children of poor, 
—to* 1161001 ^and tiu'ii jflside all such contingent dangers ; and 
if, as the objection under notice ^secnis gratuitously to assume, 
they fail to do so, their protest againsffthe .system under which 
they arise loses all dignity, alid degenerates into an undesigned 
confession of incapacity and neglect. 
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What has been said may suffice, perhaps, to establish these 
two couchisions,—that the objection which 1 liavc consieKy^d 
points to an evil easily avoided in a well-conducted school, and 
which is solely attributable, wherever it is found ,in oi)eration, 
to want of heedful attention on the part of those whose special’ 
duty it is to guard against such dangers. But I cannot conclude 
without expressing surprise that a i-eflection of a ditferent kind, 
quite as practical, and suggesting a- far more complex a))]>aratus 
of precaution, has jiot occurred to the minds .of thw<^l,ijector.s. 
The more visrorous cultivation of the intellect and the commu- 
nicatiun of a witler x’apge of knowledge tlian was foiamudy 
imj)arted to children of the labouring classes may jxossibly 
demand the employment of certain checks and safeguards, 
which, it is satisfacioiy 'to know, ai'c not difficult in their 
application ; but is this all which the real or imaginary dan¬ 
gers of the modern system of popular edxication suggest or 
require by way of countei’poise ? Two very urgent wants 
appt'ar to me to have 1>een ci’eated by it simultaneously, and 
perhaps I shall not be cen.sured as going beyond my province 
if I venture to refer to them.*’ Both arise out <xf the ])resent 
state of the lower'sections of society in relation to education. 

Whatever description might liav,e been given a few years 
ago of the labouring jxopulation of England, no one, I su})pose, 
would have thought of defining them a-s a reading cla.ss. Ami 
as they did not read, it would have been prodigally su[)erlluous 
t^-pro^rk,>«vIiterature for them. The exuse is very different 
now\ Of tlie' few who, thirty, years ago, could read at all, 
only a small pr^^xportior. made a'k^ active use of this faculty ; 
and pi-obably none so u.sed it as t(\pccasion tlie slightest alarm 
to those who then thought, as perhaps some few still think, 
that education shoul<l only be given to people who dwell in 
houses of certain •din\nsions, and pvho can afford to be deli¬ 
cately clothed and fed. But new habits have been formed, or 
-are in progre.ss of formation, aipongst this class. They am 
acquiring, so to speak, a new s(^se. They know at length the 
cravings of the intellectual ap^xetite, and they feed it, with 
poison or nourishing alimcn't,'^according to Xvhat „their hand 
chances to light upon. And this process will infallibly con¬ 
tinue.^ .A. newly awakened mind is as conscious of intellectual 
famine, os a vigoi'ou.s' Ixody Ts of the want of necessary food, 
and is often quite a.s im[)ajcent of this intolerable kind of 
sufferijig. Now it sepms to he agreed that univers.d fducation 
is one of the characteristics of our agh, and what'^'ver may be 
thought of its probable or po.ssible results, no intelligent person 
refuses to accept it as' nece.ssary and inevitable. It is a fact 
which cannot be changed, but must be de.alt with in a serious 
spirit. And if there be any who not only regard this new 
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state of modern society with ap 2 :>rehension, but even give 
clamorous utterance to their misgivings, it is not unreasonable 
bii-.;xpect from them at Jeast some vigilance in tlie timely pro¬ 
vision of i-emedies. Do they' acknowledge and accept this 
«‘esponsil)i]ity ? If, for example, they hai^j^en to have the su- 
2 )ervision of a school in wliich there is an active intellectual 
life, do thoy^nake any attempt to satisfy the new wants which 
.such a school is sure to ctdl into being ? If, to narrow the 
(question still f^irther, they emjiloy the services of 2 y.ij)il-teachers, 
have th»y'^pven*auy aid towards the prudent direction of their 
studies, warned them against the dangess which they profess 
to sfie so clearly, pv furnished them»\yith rules for avoiding 
them ? Have they even suj)plied them,—^1 will not say with a 
liVjrary, bxit—with so much as one "ood and useful book ? 

One thing is certain, that jmpil-teachers will read, and do 
read, and not unfrequently works of very doubtful utility. 
We are deluged with a literature, within the reach of almost 
every one, to travel through which is by no means always a 
safe journey upon solid ground, but sometimes conducts one 
over very dangerous 2 daces, soft and yielding to the foot, not 
very agreeable to the eye, and emitting all sort.s of evil odours. 
Let those who fear the effects of secular instruction not disdain 
to act as signposts in 4hese doubtful i-egions. T^iey will 
generally have docile travellers to guide, for whom a word or 
a look of caution will .“juffice. Dut let them not affect to 
tremble at dangers which they neither know themsejynq. nor 
take any 2 )ains to make known to others. '***' " ' 

The other’want arising ou+pof the 2 U'csent order of instruc-, 
tion is of a still gi’aver kii^^ and I .slibuld be»venturing u 2 )on 
forbidden ground if I di'^f tnore than allude to it. Whether 
it be goo<l or not to educate as we are now educating, which 
will probably continue to be a subject j^f dis 2 mte, at least it is 
undeniable that if we cultivate the mind*and teach secular 


subjects* scientifically, we must teach religiou.s ones in the 
same S 2 >irit. We must not accurate and 2 >i'eci.se in the one, 
loose and su 2 )erficial in the other. There is a danger lest our 
2 Ui 2 )ils should cpme to discern\230 str»nge a contrast, and since 
we have cpfSIified them to <lo so, .should 2 >erinit themselves to 
rea.son upon it. The teacher who is minute and laborious in 


his lessons on grammar or hi.skmy, but leaves religiqp to be 
learned by the list^^ss recitatmn of the bare wor<ls of the 
catecl^ism, is doing a work \«iich certainly requires very 
stringe?lt su 2 )ervision.^ Det more time, i>y all means,,Jje given 
to religion^ instruction, if it has •aiiywhere been deficient, but 
let it not be augmei\ted in quantity only. It is a sight to 
rejoice the heart,—I am speaking of what I have often 
witnessed,—when the higlier order of education, which now 
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prevails in so iimny ofonv schools, is nseil as an insfcniinent to 
impress tleeper and more searching- \ ie\\ s of tlivine tliiutrs ; 
and it is the eminent merit of no small*nn7nl>er of t]ios(; seli^tUls, 
tiiat this is piveisely Avliat they ;in“ no\v' t^li'cetiiiir, ‘>'"1 with 
!i fulness of success which ciinnnt he witnesses I ■without* 
admiration aird grjititude. The experience ol cacli additional 
year only satisfies me more and more comphdeT^-, th:it wise 
and solid instrnctiiat is tlie first stej) to cll’cctiha; v<tirraJ/oii. 
and that the .latter cannot lie hrouyht to mature < ]i‘V clo[>ment 
Avliere the former is defective and unsuhstantifil. • 

I am desirous, in coueludiuv; this ri'port, to notice two 
points to which I h:\vi5 ficen reiiucstcd to invite the attcu'bion 
of the Committee of .Council ; the one, the inconvenience and 
embarrassment experienced In' school managers from ihe want 
of a digest of their Lordsliips’ Mimites, the various modifica¬ 
tions of which during successive years can only lie harmonized 
hy laborious references, for which many jicrsons have neither 
time nor ojijiortunity ; the other, the expedience of adojiting 
some mode of giving inforniivtion to teachers generally on the 
new scheme of examination, which comes into ojieration for the 
first time iluring the jiresent year.- 

I have the honor to be. See. 

♦ ‘ T. W. M. MAKstrAix. 

To the 7iir/ht Kfniorahle 

The Ijords of the Coitimittee of Covndl on Kdacation. 
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Summaries of rabulatcd Reports, for-on Schools inspected 
by 11.M. Inspector of Schools, T. W. M. Marshall, Rsa. 
mjMMARYA. 
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J Those per-ecula<;<'s arc conhued to boys and girls schools, and do not includo inumts. 
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Aperopato Aumial [iicomc-, ii-s stattal by AlaiiSpcrs, of ss of llio Sclioots 
(•iiumoratetl in tiiitiiiiiary A. 
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Aggregate Annual Expe nditure, as stated by Managers, of 88 
of tVo^achools enumerated in Summary A. 
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leTi^rdl Report, for the Y^ar 1854, hy Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, Scott Nasmyth Stokes, Esq., B.A., Barrister- 
^it-Law, on ihe Roman Catholic Schools inspected hy him 
in the Narth-ivestern District of Great Britain. 


My BoRDS, Southport, December 18.54.. 

In tli^^eport submitted to your Lordslii])S atstlie close of 
flu? year*l^5.'5, I ventured to estimate the numher of Homan 
Catholic Schools within my district, and Irhe number of chil¬ 
dren receiving instriyjtion in them. The^’6»sult.s arrived at were 
as follow : • , 

In ScotlanTl 3.5 schools, with room for 5,2.5(tchildren. 

In Kngliind and Wales (within my district) 153 schools, with room for 
2!1,112 children. 

Tables in reference to the existing educational establishments 
in England and Wales, ami the number of scholars actually 
under instruction upon 81 st Maidi 1851, have subsequently 
been issued from the Censu.s OHice, following upon similar 
tables already published t^i' Scotland. In examining the 
returns relative to the schools visited by me, I observe that, 
whether from difficulty in*collecting information of,a novel 
character, or from peculiar circumstances attaching to the day 
selected, from whatever cause, the omission of some considerable 
establishments commonly at work is unquestionably; .dis¬ 
coverable. Eor, to mention the most conspicuous* iirstmicec^ 
Salford, SundeYland, and Lancaster, appear in the returns as 
having no Catholic Schools, iffiiking sohie allowance for such 
omissions, and a far lai’ger ajfrowance for the increase of schools 
between March 1851, and October 185.3, I am of opii^ion fhat 
tlie Census Returns support the substan|bial accuracj’’ of my 
estimate. .These returns sh«w— § * 

In Hcotlaifd 32 schools with an attendance of 5,(i73 children. 

In England and Wales (within uiy^listrict) 118 schools, with an attendance 
of 17,882 children. * * 

Referring, as an additional cli^ck, to^the number of schools^ 
actually in pflfrtrrfl^ and of childW|n examined by me in the 
year ended 30th September 1853, I find that I visited witlun 
that period, . 

* In Scotland 20 day schools, Attended‘by .3,802 children* 

In England 87* ” l l,.3fi4 ,, 

Ther® ^re still, in Liverpool,^wo schools for boys and 
one f«r girls; in Preston, one for boys ; in BlaRkJjurn, 
two for girl?; in Manchester, one Tor boys and two for girls ; 
in Glasgow, one for boys and girls; ®tnd in smaller places 
many schools for both sexes, which have not attempted to derive 
benefit from the Parliamentary grant; and I am of opinion 
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tliiit. the t'xrf-ss of niy oritimato of ISo.'J o\*'r tl*«' actual results 
of last year’s inspection rcpi csi'iits \any ample imlccil, Imt per- 
iiaps not cxayovratodly, the numher aful cai>iicity of uninsp(‘cte(l 
schools: that excess amourits to 71 schools am-l ]^{>, lihi c-luhham. 

The ta’ole suVijo’ineh w'vU ex\\ih\t all the figures at one glaiici'. 
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A eoinparison of tlie results of ins])ectiou during the yi'ars 
18o2-3 and l.S53--d gives in favour of the last ^'car a large and 
satisfactory increase. Tnl.S;j2—3 thei'<‘ were inspected within 
my ilistriet, hy -Mr. Marshall and my self, GO schools, containing 
9,621 .scholars; in 1853-t 1 have ins])ectcd altogether 115 
schools, attended by 19,87G children. The local distribution 
of the ii'.creasc deserves attention. 


'IVviu.K or Incuha.sk in Scnooi.s iNsrr.c i r.o. 



X'u. of Seh('ols insp<s*t<'<l. 

i Absolnto 

1 Piaiportiou 

1 of 


[ 185:1^ 

1 1854. 

1 Inrr'^a.st*. 

j 'I'otal 

{ Increase*. 

Scotland ... - 

ri 

i ‘20 

1 7=0.'l per <*(‘nt. 

0 • 149 

I>anoa.shirc ... - 

.‘12 i 

' <;o 

[ ;U—07 per ceut. 

0'C59 

North Wales, Salop, un<l Chesltiro 


5 

0 

0 

N^orthumherlaud, ('umbrTlan* V 
Wostinorclaml, uud D\irham -> 

10 1 

10 1 

j 

9 —‘Jo p(‘r cci.L. 

0-102 


Should the same rate of jirog'ress be maintained in the north, 
and spread into the more southerly portion of my district, 
all the schools within iu wi.b a^n less than twv^'car.s, fall under 
inspection, ilanagin's of some schools scarcely apjiear to under¬ 
stand that thc‘ ajipointment of a second Inspt.'ctfir has ojicncd to 
them advantages which, jarhaps, they formerly took steps to 
seek, and were discouraged o seek in "ain. It inay, therefore, 
be de.sirable to state that m/ list of schools is not full, ^jut con¬ 
tains space for an accession of institi'tions, in behalf of which 
the managers jnay desire to claim the a.ssistancc of the P.ar- 
liamcntary grant. And here I may convcni(mtly record the 
arrangements lately sanctifuied by your Lordships for the sub¬ 
division of the district, and the months a.ssigncd for visits 
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within each subdivision. Henceforward, then, scliools in 
Liver])ooI and its vic-inity, will be inspected in tin; months of 
danjiafy and February; P*-e.ston and North Lancasliire in March 
and April ; Scotland in May and dune ; Northumberland, 

(’wmbiwland, \\^\sl^niorelaml, and Durliam, in July and August ; 
North Wales, Salop, (Jhesbii e, together with Manchester and 
its vicinity, in^November and December. New^cases -will be 
grouped in conformity with the settled distril)uti<m of my time 
and work. * „ 

• H avin»«cn'nTeav(?tii-ed to arrive Avith some degree of prcci.sion 
at the possible amount of A^■ork which the district may afford, 
and tlfC' arrangeiiKints for meeting its (4einands, I proceed to 
record, in detail, the actual results of the yijgr’s insj)ection. 

Within .the twelvemonths, ende<l ^30th September 1854, 

1 have travelled (),9()0 miles, and A'isitcd 115 e,stabli.shinents, 
compi ising- IS.l departments, and, at least, an equal number of 
ti'achers. Of these estab'lishments, 11} i:ontained separate rooms 
for boys, girls, and iidauts 27 for boys and girls, 8 for Iroys 
and iid'ants, 10 fjr girls and iulants, 2 mixed and Infants, 
10 for bo_\-,s only, 9 for girls^oidy, 1 for infants only, 83 mixed 
schools of bov's and girls, viz. 21 in charge; of masters, and 
12 under female teachers, 8 industi-ial schools, and 4 night 
schools. Tbes(; sclioftls wi'i% atdually attended at the i,ime of 
my visits by 19,!s7() ])Upils. In four instances two visits wore 
paid to the sa7ne schools, i^n 80 schools, eeitificated teachers, 
with apjuvntices, rvere emidoyed ; in 4, certificati'd teachers, 
without ap])i'eutices ; in 80, apprentices Acere being Trained by’% 
iincertificated teachers ; in 11 cas#s, claims for appi entiees AV'ere 
either disallowed or failed af^' admission ; 39 s»-hools sought 
inspecti'in h)r the first time,^vith a \d(.!AV to obtain either the 
capitation grant or some other of the aids offered to scliools.by 
your Lordships. g 

At Christmas 1858, an •xamination"o]7en to male and 
fianale (candidates for the certificate (d’ merit was held before 
me in Kdinl.urgh, and of the iA(;en^y teachers Avho presented 
th(;ms<d\'es on that occasion, eleAmni Avere found deserving of a 
cla.ss. Out of the number f<)ur l m(_L already secui'ed the certi¬ 
ficate ; so tluffrrTTe gain of the disL^’et by examination during 
the past 3 'ear is limitcsl to scA cn certificates. 

, An examination for registratioi* held jn accordance ivith 
the now arrangements in Mancb^ter at Faster ISol, Avas 
attended by ten candi(Tates, of Avll>m six, viz., tAvo masters 
and four ifWstrcsscs, Avere declared *icce.ssf»I. « 

In rSferenC* to apprenticeship, I have examined 402 a oung 
[)erson.s, of Avhom tAventy-nine completcd^their term of service 
Avith credit, seventeen Avei’e released from their indenLircs 
either at their OAvn desire or for other reasons, and 273 remain 
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in service iis piipil-teiichers. The total number examined in- 
chides 172 eanflidates for apprenticeship, of whom ninety-five 
were aece|)ted and seventy-seven rejected. The total itleludes 
also ten boys and girls examined in two Glasgow .schools, 
who.se case.s it has been impossible to settle throngh the 
omission of tlie managers to make cerfiiin returns reqxiired in 
the Council Office. 

And here I would beg leave to introduce to favourable 
notice tlie names of the schools at Avhich tlie appron tice.ship 
ha.s been brought to a succe.ssful close, together with the na?ue ? 
of the apprentices ► themselves, and such particulars as 1 have 
been able to collect regarding the present employment. ^ 


Schools, Names, anti present Posi-nox of Ai’crentices who comjjleteci 
their Services with cred't between April 18,53, and October 1851 : 


School. 

Name. 


Sunderland 

^lales. 

B. Scanlan 

- 

Edinburgh, St. 

I). McCarroii, 

_ 

Andrew’s 



' J 1 

J. McDermott 

- 

( i 

Barnes 

- 


Chisholm - 

- 


Smith 

- 

2 uockport - 

N. Stafford 

- 

Bolton - • 

M. Dawson 

- 

Durham 

Buhner - > 


Blackburn, St. 

WimJer 


Alban’s 



fi 

Fitz])atrick 

- 


Clarke 

- 

Newcastle - 

Cul 'an 

- 

Dumfries - 

1 Caf'ai 

- 

Sunderland - ! 

Females. 

R. Palmer. , 


i 

” ! 

Skippen - 

- 


Mitchell -.i , 

- 

Durham 

White 

- 

,, 

Donnahey 

- 

Edinburgh, St. 

R. Maloney 

- 

Cfftherine’s 
Newcastle - 

’ 1 

Monaghan 'c 


Edinburgh, St. 

Barker - L 

- 

Mary’s 

1 > 

V 

Sweney, T 
Harvey, >- 


>> 

Douglas, j • 
j Miller 


» 

; McClinchy 

- 


lOuiplojnnent. 


iVssistant-teactier for a time; now 
on Ordnance survey. 

A'jsistant for one year; now teacher 
in Carlisle. 

Taught at Calashiels, N.B., hut 
failed in health. 

Teacher at Huntley, N. 11.; is going 
to St. Mary’s, llammersinith. 

Assistant; is going to St. Mary’s. 

Is going tf( St. Mary’s. 

Teacher at Glossop. 

Assistant; i.s going to St. Mary’s. 

'I’cacher at Tliuniliain. 

In trade. 

.:\ssiHtant. 

'I'eacher at Eskadale N.ll. 

Assistant. 

'll trade. 


; Teacher at Alnwick; has gained the 
certificate. 


Is seeking fop '\j'chool. 


Milliner. 

Assistant at charge of managers. 

Teachor at Liverpool, St. Helen’s, 
'feacherat Dalkeith, N.fi. 

% 

Assistants at chtvrge of manager, 
Bw. G. Kigg. 

Teaches in Liverpool. 

In a shop. 
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School. 

Name. 

Employment. 

• 

Mal^. 


Preston, St. 

%i\ugustine • 

\ 

M. Mercer - 

Teaches at Great Kcclcston. 

Stella 

M. Daglisli 



Liverpool, St. Z 

Flynn, T 


iV'icholas 

Bond, 1 

In training at Namur, Belgium. 


• Murphy J 

• • » a 

I^ahon 

1 Is seeking for a schoo'X 


Tims it would appear that of the wholt> number of thirty- 
three’apprentices w^ko up to this time®have served out their 
term in schools within my disti'ict no feuiej' than 25, or 72‘7 
per cent. ‘;ire actually eugage<l in ^aching or in preparing 
themselves to teach hereafter more effectively. And this in 
spite of the grave disadvantage under which the want of 
training schools has placed them. The proportion appears 
very satisfactory ; and scrutinizing the list with a knowledge 
of individuals, I think that nearly all of those likely by their 
attainments and example Jjenefigitilly to influence the young 
will be found devoting themselves to school ^work. It would 
have afforded me gratification to add to the names of the 
schools the names also of those teachers, under A^iom the 
apprentices determined to become teachers have been trained ; 
because I conceive that in,inspiring their appi-entices with a 
love of teaching and leading them to devote their powers to 
the performance of duties so mjblo and so beneficial^ they hav'9, 
established a ’claim to honourable notice, and have afforded 
proof of the peculiar fitness ^ be intrusted witii the charge of 
pupil-teachers. In this view, although I cannot produce a 
complete list, I may name as particularly deserving o^ mention 
Mr. Dunlery, of Edinburgh, Mr. Chapmati, of Durham, (whose 
former pupils are at this mmnent efficietre teachers,') Mr. Davie, 
Miss Inchain, and Miss Real, of Edinburgh, all certificated 
teacher^s, as well as Mr. Kelly, .cerj^ificated master, formerly of 
Stockport. It must also be observed that the high example 
of the Sisters Mercy at Simderlamd, and the Sisters of 
Notre Danf?*at St. Nicholas’ lAverpool, has not been lost 
upon their pupils. 

> Out of a large number of apprehtices s^me will certainly fail 
to exhibit the qualifications demAided in a teacher, and at the 
close o^ their term will choose a wiore congenial mode of life ; 
while o^ others accidejital circumstances will from %tiine to 
time shorten the career. Thus, Since my appointment, eight 
apprentices have completed theii'- cours^ and taken no furthei 
steps to advance as teachers; and twenty have been prematurelj 
released from their indentures. Death, ill-health, or marriage 
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has 1 -enuivetl six ; consent of parties six ; want of j)romise two ; 
(lisagreeincnts v.'ith teachers two ; and more serious misconduct 
four. Blame does not necessarily^ atfeich to the teacher under 
M'hose eye. the wor.st of such ini.sadv(',ntui-es occur; brit the 
school in vehieh they repeatedly happen must lie iinder uti 
unfavourable suspicion of unfitness for rcsHuving pu[)il-teachers. 


Li.st of Scnoous in which, between .Vpril ISfj.'i and October IS.'Sd, Appren¬ 
ticeships have terminated prematurely, with the Cause of I'uilure- 




d/«?cs. 

r '' 4 

Macclesfield 

“ *• 


Disagreement with masters. 

Dumfries 


1 

Miseonduet. 

Falkirk 


1 

(k>n.~ent. 

Liveri'ool, .“st. 

Anthony’s 

1 

1 loath. 

Rainliill 

- 

1 

< 'onseiit. 

Kdinlmriifli. St. .Xndrew's 

1 

Health. 

St 

. I’atriek'.s 

1 

Miseonduet 

Litherlnml 


1 

ditto. 



I'emalcx. 


HavtlejK.ol 

- 

1 

Marriage. 

I'lccles 

- 

1 

Consent. 

Liverpool. St. 

.Vnthony’s 

1 

Miseonduet. 


Mart’s 

1 

Marriage. 



1 

Want of promi.se. 

.\p))lcton 

- 

1 

Consent. 

Newcasilc 

- 

o 

1 )eatl\ 

Liverpool. St. 

.Vnn’.s 

1 

Consent. 

St. 

I’etcr's 

1 

•litto. 

(ilasgow, St. Mary’.s 

1 

Want ofpromi.se. 


. - or the comluct and advancing attainments of tlie aj)prentice.s, 
it affords me great gratificatim. to be able to record a generally 
high opinion. In a few cases bdt small progress in learning 
lias been made ; in a larger nundicr of schools no increased 
power in teaching lias been manifested. Failure in studies I 
have seen cause fir the most ])art to attribute to tin; delicient 
attainments as tlu' culpable negligewce of the princijial ti“achei-s ; 
while the want of success in teaching sometimes observed under 
schoolmasters or mistres.ses of <mdoubte<l ability and strict 
conscientiousness, .‘.eenis maiidy to spring from .adbermici! to the 
monitorial system, which, aniong otlu'r vices,,,cram])S the ex¬ 
panding energic's of the yoihig r.ppreiitico ami Uooms him for 
ever to the low st.andai'd and feeble methods of a class-monitor. 

As.i^stant teacliers have been appointed at Fdinbui-gh, .St. 
Andrew ; Newcastle, St. Andjjew ; Blacli4.)^irn, St. Andrew ; and 
Preston, Uj.per Walker Srne' t. These are males, and^two of 
them will compt;to fiA- Queen’s .scholar.shi|)s at Hamn'ier.smith. 

In the absence of any recognized training school for iemalc 
teachers, the Rev. Geoi'oe Bigg, of Edinburgh, anxious that the 
number of apprentices should net be curtailed, is generously 
retaining for one year at his own charge four of the pupil- 
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teachers, who have completed thei r period of service with great 
crediij in the Edinburgh ^sch(»ols. )Such a burthen is ordinarily 
quite beyond the means possessed by managers of Roman 
Catholic Scholia 

To the number of certificated teachers employed in 1853, 
success in the Christmas examination or removal from the 
(South has adSed twelve ; but death has taken* three from the 
small band, leaving thirty-four—^twenty-three males and eleven 
.fepiales^ei^gaged in teaching. 

The disparity between the respective nujnbers of certificated 
teaclvsrs is very striking on the whole,and varies remarkably 
in different places. * In the hope that the ^eachers of my dis¬ 
trict will be roused to greater exeitions* and will generally 
resolve to secure that honourable distinction which n^any of 
them deserve, but- few have yet obtained, I draw attention to 
the following’ contrast;— 


Number of 

EUinljurgh. 

Preston. 

Blackburn. 

Manchester. 

Liverpool. 

OUi^w.. 

Teachers 

mMnn 


f 



1 

Certificates - 






0 

Apprentices 






17 

Assistants - 

1 

! ^ * 

: 1 

1 

0 

t 0.1 

0 


In Ediul)urgh, Preston,•and Blackburn, the proportion of 
certificates to teachers is as 8 to 1 2 ; in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, Jess than 1 to 12. Various causes may combing 
to produce so strange a contrivsff; but I «ee no reason to doubt 
that certifictited teachers will be found, as a general rule, to 
occupy the situations which present the greatest advantages. 
Adequate attiactious Avill secure their presence in Glasgow as 
well as in Edinburgh. y » 

The wol’king of the capitation grant, introduced with the 
year 185 f, can scai'coly as yet be tested by experience ; biit 
there seems reason to anticif)iirte 4,hat it will be the means of 
bringing a new class of schools within the scope of the Parlia¬ 
mentary grant,..»nd of effecting.great*improvements in them : 
it will certainly add veiy materially to the influence of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors. I have found, in some instances, that 
• the grant is regarded with despondency^ as though the con¬ 
ditions attached to it were diftic'Vlt, and indeed impossible, of 
fulfilmcmt. Not so; the grant j confined to England and 
Wale^i—*lias been alr*ady paid to thS following Schools : 
Thornley, Sthlla, and Houghton-le-!^pring, in Durham; Wigton, 
in Cumberland; Rainhill, Bootle, and*Litherland, in Lanca¬ 
shire ; Middleton, in Salop*, and Talacre, in Flintshire. I 

uu 
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lenni ^v'ith pleasure that the Catholic Poor School ConvtnUtee 
will require claimants fur a share in its funds to attempt, 
where it is possible, to obtain the cUpitation grant, and, l)y 
this means, Avill promote their efficiency niul improvement. 

The schools inspected for the first time in the cuiu-se of thfi 
past year may be classed, according to the date.of their erec¬ 
tion, as new oi'*old. Among the new schools, LlVerfxJol, Holy 
Ci'oss ; Liverpool. St. '^riionins and St. illiacn ; the Talbot 
Schools at l^e.ston and St. Helen’s, are all lint ancKeven costly 
buildings, spacious in extent, and erectetl Avitli the best mate¬ 
rials. But not one of ^hem, in regard of plan and organiza¬ 
tion, can be considered a proper modeUfor schools of the 
largest class. Indeed, it wouhl apj)efu- that architects, if they 
would not force the pronniters of schools into an aband(jnment 
of the Gothic style, niust prove its suitability by an exercdse 
of greater ingenuity than they have yet displayed, and must 
conceive of a school some more exact idea than that of a 
chiu-ch with one or two floors introduced into it. A better 
model will be afforded by the Liverpool St. Fi*ancis Schools, 
now completed ; but I consider tliat even in this case the 
omission of class-iooms renders the plan imperfect. Of smaller 
schools, Appleton, Lytham, Coatbridge, Airdrie, Dumbarton, 
and Huntly, deserve favourable notice. For a mixed school, 
I would recommend more particularly the plan of St. John’s, 
Alnwick. 

It Is perhaps probable, d 'priori, that the energy which has 
succeeded in raising good premises will employ .extraordinary 
exertions to secure a teacher of capacity and merit. Experience 
justifies the expectation. In new buildings I have usually 
found teachers remarkable for vigom* and assiduity, forming a 
marked Contrast to tlie qualifications generally exhibited in 
old scIkjoIs inspected Vu- the first time. 

Schools of this class have presented themselves chiefly in 
the less densely-peopled districts of Lancashire ; and if civili¬ 
zation h.as here exerted but‘!r feeble sway ; if schools here and 
there exist, but accomylish nothing ; if the class of neg.itive 
teachers—teachers only^becarse naught else— ■atj,!,! lingers; if, 
too often, ventilation is neglected, and stone floors i)revail,— 
yet it is precisely in these districts that the wish for improve¬ 
ment,‘once roused, AVill advance steadily, and effect manifest 
results ; becaxise in them tlie school has’time to cany out its 
purposes upon children, no* vagrant, as elsewhere, but born 
and i>8ared upon the spot, and subject to the influeicces of 
local opinion. In villages, as indeed in towns, the great 
obstacle to the improvament t»f schools is the dearth of capable 
teachers. But in the rural districts another <lifficulty presents 
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itself in the common stone flooi^, which preclude all hope of 
benefit from the capitation grant without a previous outlay, 
considerable to mam^eifi already overburthened by the ordi¬ 
nary school expenses. Temporarily injurious, however, in its 
ajjplication to a large number of schools, the regulation against 
stone floors nmst, I think, be regarded as even more indis¬ 
pensable in Cfltholic schooLs than in others, beeauso in them 
the argument based upon risk of health is strengthened by the 
liequcntjjrcjence^f children who ai-e in the liabit 5f attending 
quite barefooted. I have watched such children, while their 
class ^as under examination, as they shifted painfully from 
foot to foot, and at length placed beneath‘thsfeiu a copybook or 
a cap, to check the efflux of vital heatT Certainly, where 
agriculture affords the sole employment, childi’en without shoes 
or clogs are seldom seen ; but if demand for labour has dravm 
numbers together, it is rare indeed to fin<l a Catholic congre¬ 
gation which does not reckon some Irish families with many 
children, for Mdiom the alternative offers itself, either to admit 
them half-clad into scliool, in the hope of amendment, or to 
condemn them for life to tljeir present state of social degrada¬ 
tion. Stone floors materially assist their exckision. If, then, 
a high view of the purpose.^ of the school, if consideration for 
the health of the scholars, and, more especially, of the teachers, 
be imperative to remove such floors from Catholic schools, 
motives of charity at least will, even at some cost, I am sure, 
be adequate to do so. , • 

And among the improvements of the past year I reckon not'* 
the least that stone floors havcf disappciared from Newcastle, 
>St. Andi’ew; Carlisle, St. Patrick; Boston, St. Wilfrid; Wigan, 
St. John; Sunderland, St. Mary ; and I trust also from othei' 
village schools besides Fernylialgli, St. Mary. In Sootland I 
have not met with a single stone floor. • 

In the schools named aboVe, the opportunity afforded by a 
change of* floor has been taken to introduce an improved 
organization ; and on this sftbjecfe I will venture to ofi'er a 
few remarks, far from new in themselves, but possibly .still 
unfamiliar to mj*ny connected witii tllb schools wllicli I visit. 
Those schools range between rooms of great aiva, with an 
attendance of 400 or 500, to the humble apartment holding a 
score of children. The same organizatio» cannot be available 
for all of them. It is 4o the larged- schools that the follawing 
remarks, mainly refer'. 

Up fcill*the year 18.50, I suppose* that tHe only plan \>f.con¬ 
ducting a lar^e school Imown to my district consisted in the 
pure monitorial system Under* this system, as is notorious 
to all, a large room, oblong mr nearly square, waa filled to 

U u 2 
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within four or five feet of either wall with long lines of 
parallel desks, nil facing the master's seat, raised on a platform 
at one end of the room. The childrAi wrote their copies a'hd 
got through their sums at the desks; but 4;lje work of the 
^hool, so'for as it consisted in teadbing and learning, wall 
carried on by^ means of numerous email semimwiular classes 
fotmed-alcwg tliie’'4t^alis,s-and ©mfided to an e<|d{i}iframber^^of 

' ‘ TheTe'ibjre^^ll Schools so cOnditclie'd ;'1ft.nd i pni^l-, 

oillarly tO ' one of {hem, which, I aitt* '^ad’ td' leattij is‘now 
re-6rgamzed. ‘ On tn^,last'tdsit it cfifttaiifed •upi;¥H'i*ds'of 400 
children, arranged in twenty-eight cla^i^, with subdivisions 
of the younger children ; there was an infhnts' sehopl besides. 
The discipline Avas excAlent, the evolutions admirably per¬ 
formed, and the whole superintended by very superior teachers. 
Let it be assumed—I anr not certain nf the facts—that eight 
classes were taught immediately by the teacher and assistants. 
There Avould then i-emain twenty classes, each requiring a 
monitor, to be changed once at least, so that not fewer than 
forty or fifty monitoi-s would bo Employed every day. The 
first child of the* last class was aged nine, and but a small 
number were upwards of eleven. , 

Can it be imagined that such a school contained forty or 
fifty children fit to teach others, qualified to cultivate intellect, 
to refine manners, to form character? that the f.arents of the 
, monitors Sbnt them to school to teach, and not to learn ? that 
they attended regularly ? that the parents of* the rest sent 
their children t-o scho61 to learn of children of the same age, 
or less ? that the twenty -eight classes represented actual gra¬ 
dations in attainment ? that of the brief school-day it is desir¬ 
able to sfiend an hoi\r in manoeuvring from the desk to the 
wall, and from tlfe wall back to tbe desk again ? , 

I have seen in monitorial schools many devoted teachers of 
considerable attainments and untiring zeal; but I have never 
met with one in which the children’s progress Avas really 
satisfactory. ^ 

The vices of tlie system are manifest as they are manifold. 
I have been sti'uek with the foliowiyig:— 

1. The teacher’s office is degraded. He who should be the. 
•actual teacher often confines!himself, while monitors teach the 
classes, to a general superintendence, teaching no one. , 

2. JTlle apprenticed are sacrificed. No proper scope is afforded 
for the development of the teaching powers of apprentices, 
who seldom, in monitorial schools, make much progress as 
teachers after their second year. • 
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The elder children are sacrificed. They are employed in 
apjieivring to teach others, instead of really learning them- 
eeh'es. In some instaifces, domineering, ungentle, and even 
cruel habits are ^Jreated and confirmed. 

4. The younger children are sacrificed. Instead of a teachoJ" ' 
of formed myid and manners, they are placed und^ a 
whose authority is eiUier a %ranny or a fiarc*. Jaet any 

who questions the intellectual ineflSciency of monitors 
^those emplayed Jn the school of highest reputttion wi&in 
*reach. *Cet him fay . them in reading, in i&jtpJnining wor^ 
and sentences, in notation of figures, in^writihg from dictation. 
The result, I am persuaded, will amaze him. 

5. The classification is artificial and Vapricious. In the 
attainmefits and mental development»of children, between the 
infants' school and the first class of an ordinary school, not 
more than four distinct degrees are ordinaidly observable. I 
have never been able to ascertain upon what principle a divi¬ 
sion into twenty or thirty classes is effected; but it is certainly 
not uncommon, if chance has assigned a more intelligent or 
active-minded monitor to*the eighth or twelfth class, to find 
the children in it more advanced than those of the fourth or 
sixth. Almost as a rule I have remarked that .the second class 
is superior to the first, being less occupied with others, and 
receiving more of the head-teacher’s attention. 

6. The multitude of clf^ses and their shape are objection¬ 
able. In a room wheie a score of children are .playing at 
masters and mistresses over 200 of their companions, ordef* 
and silence will be required in*vain. The signal soimds, the • 
master’s cane strikes a desk or a liead—a momdbtary pause or 
a scream, and all is confusion again. Meantime the children 
stand round their little rulers, and while the head of«the class 
is addressed, the bottom, if prodigiously ihqiasitive, may le^rh 
indeed what is passing in aftother class, but certainly nothing 
from his ‘own. When rotation brings round the sentence to 
the bottom, the top is quite dhfc of»hea;ring. 

7. Time is wasted. No one can have "witnessed without 
admiration the .j^ower exerted by a Iskilful master over the 
mass of his boys by aid of the mechanical contrivances of the 
monitorial system. And ^drilling has its value, no doubt. 

. But is it the purpose for which cKildren attend school ? • Is it 
worth the time and p^ns oestowSd upon it ? 

8. Pqr-ents are dissatisfied. Teachers often complain of the 
unreasonableness of parents, who ftke thetr children neither to 
act as monittjrs, nor to learn from monitors. In repeated in¬ 
stances I have been told that they confent to send their sons 
only on condition that the master will himself give them at 
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l^st oue lesson every day. I sympaihize cordially -witli the 
parents, and consider them perfectly justilied in their de^pand; 
but there is great reason to regret stfch evidences of want* of 
confidence and popularity. , 

9. Lastly, there is an objection which lies beyond the limit's 
of my duty, but which I feel too forcibly to pass in perfect 
silence. It is feai'ed that in some monitorial sciK>ols a know¬ 
ledge of the most sacred truths and solemn duties is commu¬ 
nicated in af manner but too well calculated ,to make I’eligion 
permanently distasteful. Whei'e the capital fault i^ Woid4d,' 
at the best memoi^ alone can be addressed j for how is it 
possible that monitcft’s of nine, or ten, or eleven, should be 
trusted to illustiate'and enforce the doctrines and precepts of 
revelation ? <i 

Deeply convinced of the absolute failure of the monitorial 
system as a means of instruction, and of the moral dangers 
accompanying it, I witness with hearty satisfaction the pro- 
gi'ess of its disappearance. Edinburgh, St. Maiy ; Liverpool, 
St. Thomas, St. Nicholas (girls’), St. Peter’s (girls’), St. Mary’s 
(girls’); Wigan, St. John’s,- Newcastle, St. Andrew; Dar¬ 
lington ; Stockport (boys), and other schools,—have been 
cleared of the .heavy squares of desks, and re-ari-anged in 
convenient parallel groups. The same system is ordinarily 
adopted in new schools, as at Liverpool, St. Anne and St. 
Francis; Manchester, St. Chad ; Preston, Talbot Schools,— 
and ejsewl>,ere. Under this system, benches and desks, twelve 
feet in length, facing inwards, are arranged three deep in 
groups along one or both of the sides Tlie children are taught, 
mainly in th6ir seats, by a teacher or assistant, sitting or 
standing in front of the division, with easel and black-board, 
or map qr picture. 

Doubtless an ^duft trained teacher and a separate class¬ 
room for every thirty children, if' attainable, would approach 
still nearer to perfection; but the organization now'becoming 
general possesses great advantages over the monitorial plan. 
The more advuTiced children are instracted and trained imme¬ 
diately by the head-teacher. The younger ^^re in cliargo of 
regular assistants, fairly qualified, always within sight and 
hearing ; the classification is natural and real; the aj^prcntices’ 
jjowers are exercised and strengthened ; no time is wasted in 
needless evolutions; and jA'ogress is .generally satisfactory. 
Tliese resulbs follow the change where the teacher understands 
the rpason.s of it, attd pos^sses skill to turn it t6 account. 
There may be cases where the improvement is apparent 
only; as thex-c certainly ai-e schools in which by merely 
shortening the desks and forming large classes, skilful teachei’s 
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have removed in great measure th^,ieviJ^ of,Jihe^mpnitori^ 
system. _ ^ M 

Improvements in furniture and apparatus generallyjfoll^j^jr 
an improved organization. Indeed almost all juvenile schopis 
fti-e now foun^ to possess the necessary apparatus,; excepting 
those inspected for the first time ; and it has even occurred to 
me sometime* to remark appliances which it. appeared .firpm 
visible proofs tl^e teacher was either too unskilful or too iudoleid 
to use. , • , 

*In inputs’ schools, the success of which in the manufac¬ 
turing districts is so highly important, organization has not 
received equal attention. The idea of ftn infants’ school is not 
grasped, and the methods and apparatus a girls’ school are 
tried in *an inferior apartment with very moderate success. 
My district afibrds one remarkable exception. At St. Mary's, 
Edinburgh may be seen an infants’ school well worthy of 
imitation, and I have no doubt that the apprentices trained 
there will become efficient and prized infants’ teachers. 

In France the furniture of the infants’ school, so necessaty 
to preserve the true character •of the institution, has been 
made the subject of general regulations by the Council’ot 
Public Instruction. It cojisists, as I am informed,— 

“ D’un certain nombre de gradins (cinq au inoins, dlx au plus) places a 
Tune des extremites de la classe, de bancs fix^s en nombre suffisant pour 
recevoir tous les enfants, de pdlte-tableaux et de touches, de tableaux de 
lecture, d’un tableau noir plac^ sur un chevalet, d’un boplier-cqmpteur 
ayant dix rang^es do dix boules chacune (for the decimal system), 
portefeuille d’irtiHiges, d’un cadre p(wr les exposer aux regards des en. 
fants, d’un sifllet pour donner Ic signal des Zeroises, ^’un claquoir pou*^ 
inarquer la inesure, a’une cloche suspendue, de deux lits de repos sans rideaux 
ct sans matelas, I’un pour les petites fiUes, I’autre pour les petits ^ar^ons 
d’une poSle. d’une fontaine, d’une pendule, de baquets, de gobelets d’^tain 
d’eponges, de serviettes, d’une s^rie de champignone pour placer les casquettes 
et autres vfi^ments des enfants, ^ie planches pour poSer les paniers, et enfin 
d’une armqire pour serrer les registres, les tableaux, les materieaux et ])rodUit3 
du travail manual (all—boys and girls—sew and knit). Oh la nourriture est 
fournie, ce mobilier s’augmente ^ petitps ccuelles pour la soupe, et d’une 
cuiJler pour enfant.” 

Such is the furniture by law providfed for infant schools in 
France. It contains nothing perhaps which may not be found 
in one or other of our schools in Britain, but it is worthy of 
notice for its appropriaten^s an(f completeness. » 

In evidence of the’variety and extent of the amusing ■ and 
instrueti%'e exercises which majj be communicated to infants 
by a*teachey, whose pc»n’’cr to condescend to the infant, mind, 
combined with a happy liveliness and elasticity of intellect, 
has .secured success, I would hdduc^ the last examination 
at St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, Vhen Mrs. Davies’ schools went 
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through with great spi^i^ an^i no. intelligence ithe fol¬ 
lowing: , 

Paoorammb.«. ■ ■» - 


1. Hymn, Catechism, &c. 

2. “ 'I'his is the Way we show our 

Hands.” 

2. GalleiT- Lesson. 

4. Litany of the Birth of onr 

Saviour. 

5. Reading Lesson. 

6. “ I have a little Garden.” 

7. “ Good Boys and Girls.” 
a. Gallery Lesson (Water). 

9, Dialogue. , * 

10. “Carpenter.” 


11. Reading Lesson. 

12. “ We’re all Weaving.” ^ 

13. Parts of a Shilling. 

14. “ Sawye never in the Meadows.” 

15. Natural Histosr Responses. 

1«. “Cuckoo.” 

17 . “ Face of thelClock.” 

18. Sixth lino* of •Muliiplication. 

Table. 

19. “ Boys and Girls come Clap like 

Me.” 

20. “ Storm.’’ 


But tn return: among jthe improvements of the year I must 
not omit to class the provision for education made now for 
the first time in some of the principal towns in my dis¬ 
trict. Warrington, with a large population of poor Irish, now 
possesses a school-room of spacious dimensions ; Whithaven, 
where the Catholic children are numbered at 700, has substi¬ 
tuted a certificated teacher^ and enlarged buildings for a 
nominal school ; in Chester premises, provisional indeed, but 
very serviceable, Jiave taken the place of an apartment which 
for singular sha))e and narrow area ^v^as certainly comical, and 
I hope, unique; while at Alnwick, pronounced by the best 
informed prudence to be absolutely ^unequal even to a mixe<l 
school^ two good schools have been established in capital 
;uooms with'a- zeal, generosity, and wisdom unsurpassed in the 
yejir’s experience. — ^ ' ' 

With some notice of the wants of the district, still unjiro- 
vided for, I will include this report. 

School accommodation continues in many places to be 
very inadequate to th« want of the population. 

But I would repeat my conviotion that the grand want, 
lying at the bottom of other wants, impeding the progress of 
education, and crippling the.efforts made in a large number of 
schools, is the absence of training schools for teachers. It 
would appear evident th:i,t schools require teaclmrs,and teachers 
requii’e training, and that accordingly a training school is a 
primary of all extension and improvement in education ; and 
I should feel some shame in 'offering the rem.ark, were it not 
Apparent that to others the force of it is ^ot so clear as to my¬ 
self ; otherwise, it would not be possible for an Inspector, at 
the close,of 1854, to record Uhat in 185 school-rooms he' found 
but foUr teachers who had issceived direct advantages from a 
British training school of aqy kind; that no' pupil-teachers 
from his schools had gamed a Queen’s scholarship; that he is 
unable to direct managers of schools to any means for supply- 
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ing vaoarfcies, or providing schools witli trained teftchefk 
The promoters and managers of Catholic schools are rearing 
costly edifices, and making sacrifices to maintain them ; for 
teachers they wdl sm’ely not be content to trust to chanOe With 
» deep sense flf the necessity of imparting an education sound < 
in faith and morals, they would seem, in leaving the training 
of teachers neglected or uncontrolled, to abandpn, at the same 
time, all comm^^d over the preparation of the ordinary in¬ 
struments /or existing religious influences up«n chlldren. 
*Oertaiifly, from St. .Mary’s, Hammersmith, some recruits may 
henceforward be yearly expected, and it affords me gratification 
to kftow that my jlistrict will send uff several candidates for 
Queen’s scholarships at the approaching examination. In 
Liverpool, also, some efi'orts are making to establish a training 
school for female teachers. I hope that the interest exhibited 
in these, and similar undertakings, will prove commensurate 
with their momentous importance. Unquestionably, the time 
for prompt action is come. In the course of 1855 thirty-eight 
of the female apprentices in my district will complete their 
term of service, and no tr^ining^chool yet open ! 

Irregularity in the attendance of children ajb school continues * 
to excite loud complaints. There can be no doubt of the 
general existence of the ^vil, and as little of its seriousness. 
Nevertheless, I have sometimes imagined the complaints about 
it to be exaggerated, as a convenient cloak for deficiencies 
really attributable to otlier causes. Of the several means 
adopted to check it, none, perhaps, will be found*completely- 
effectual; buf? none, I am persuaded,, c?tn be persevered in^ 
without benefit. In the greater number of schools I do not^ 
find tliat any means are seriously attempted. Registers and 
class-rolls are too often begun and laid aside. Periodical re¬ 
ports to parents are seldom made. Rffw^ds for regularity 
might be more general; in «ome cases I am afraid that a strict 
example of punctuality is not afforded by the teacher himself. 

It is only now that managwr^ of schools are very properly 
beginning to regard accurate registers as indispensable. The 
task of maintaijiing this part of good discipline, sometimes 
viewed as a burthen, may fairly be shared with the ])upil- 
teachers, who thus acquire habits of great value to them 
, during life. ' • , , 

In referring to th^ tenure of school property, I am well 
aware of the prejudices which may be excited. Still the risks 
attending undeclared, and so ill^al, trusts ; the seourity of 
Catholic school property since O’Cftnnell’s Act ; the special fa¬ 
cilities afi'ordedfor the transfer of school sites, and the renewal 
of trustees, deserve a dispassipnate consideration ; and so many 
cases have come under my notice of insecure and unsatisfactoiy 
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idnure, so much tfoWble *l»a'*%*|>fe»Sf& s&ay aais^ 
fluch case, that I cannot fotbear. to fftt&e my advice, fee it un¬ 
solicited, and even imweleome, . to,all persons ■ittt«r8Bted»in 
new schools, that they take due care to ^ttle the schodi 
property legally in' trust for school purposes. « The de^ ro» 
quired by your Lordships combines in its favour^the authority 
of more and mpre eminent personages than a^y mother deed of 
a similar kind; but Avhether that particular dped be selected 
or some other, whether the aid of the Parliamen^ry grant be 
solicited or refused, the promoters of schools should ht lea&t 
take measures to settle the site and premises securely, in the 
conviction that, Avhethbr in regard to the qjnnipotence, a5 it is 
called, of Parliament^ or to the possible effects of popular com¬ 
motion, the school whi«^ has secured the protection of the 
Court of Chancery will always occupy a more favourable 
position than one which has placed itself in opposition, open 
or secret, to the law of the land. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Scott Nasmyth Stokes. 

The Riffht Honorable • • 

The Jtords of the.Committee of Council on Education. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managci's, of 90 of the Scbools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


From 

Biidowinont. 

From Voluntary ' 
Oontributious. 

From 

School-pence. ' 

<■> 

From other ^ 
Sources. 

TOTSt. 

£ s. (I. 

* JB a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ 

£ #. da 

2t0 14 0 

3,JW0 16 10} 

r> 

Z,G3S 0 41 

2.354 3 4 

1 

8,6S9 3 Hi 



Agrgrci^ate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Hana^rs, of 

99 of the Scliools enumerated in Summary A. 



1 Salaries. 

^ilooks and 
Apparatus. 

Miscellaneous. 

Totst- 

a 



£ a. d. 
5,874 4 9 

1 

I £ Sa d. 

\ 726 2 6 

1 

£ a. d. 
2,258 15 191 

£ a. d. 
8,859 3 li 
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General Report, for tile Tekir iBSi, by Her Majestya 
•. Inspector of Schools, E. Woodford, Esq., LL.D., on the 
Schools in connexion with the Church of Scotland, and 
other Scho^s inspected in Scotland ; including a Report 
on the Trair^g Schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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Report on Madras College 
l^tponcd. 


My Lord's, Edinburgh,!) January 1855. 

The report which I lAve tJiis ‘year the honor of sub¬ 
mitting resolves Itself into two principal branches, the one 
on training schools, and the other on elementary schools. 

I. Report on Training Schools. 

> The training schools in connexion with the Church of Scot- 
land are two, one in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow. I have 
been instructed to give, in this report, a comprehensive view 
of th^se tnstitutions, sl^pwing the’present accommodaCtion, the 
numbers attending, the staff of teachers, course of study,’time' 
tables, and other arrangements • of ea^h, with any facts or 
circumstances affecting theii* condition and efficiency, either 
collected from former reports or now supplied. 




Oommpnced 
in £din- 
biirgli. 


Grant ap-) 
pKed for. 


Commcncct 
in Glasgow 


Extended 

buildings. 


Grants. 


Further 

grants. 
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1. lu Edinburgh, training to some e.xtentniay bt said to have 

commenced in 1826, when the General Assembly s Edinaitiou 
Committee began to send the teacher^ who were a|)|>oiutod^.o 
their Highland schools, to observe in operati«iytho most ap¬ 
proved methods of teaching, more especially those used ifl* 
the Edinburgh Sessional s<£ool, which was at tfiat time Re¬ 
garded as the best model school for olementi^ilittnstruction in 
the cohntiy. In 1888 the committee obtaiiied a transfer of 
the entire pAperty and management of this ^^essiona^ school,, 
for the purpose of more effectually and syatemnticalfy carrying 
out their object. expended upon it, in one year, ^301. 

over the income from‘school fees, chiefly inHim maintenance of 
these teachei-s, during whatever time seemed expedient for each, 
and in defra\ ing their trSAclling expenses Other tea’chers also 
availed tlicmselves of the opportunity afforded them, on the 
payment of a guinea of entry money, to profit by the instruction 
there given, and the practice by which it wa.s illustrated, for as 
long a time as they might find convenient. The daily atten¬ 
dance was thus seldom under 25, and increased during the two 
following years. In 1841, the Assembly’s Committee applied 
to the Committee*of Council for a grant to aid in the erection 
of new and larger promises, and in operating on a proportion¬ 
ately enlUrged scale. 

2. In Glasgow a model infant school was (‘stablishod in 

1826-7, for the training of teachers and to this was added, 
in 18C1, fo* the same purpose, a juvenile model school, by an 
association which gave rise to the “ Glasgow Educational 
Society.” ^ ‘ 

Up to 1838, about 200 teachers bad hero been trained. The 
society then undertook the erection of extensive buildings for 
Model and Nornn^ schools, on an enlarged scale, and in 1840, 
bad exjieuded 12 / 5001 , including a Treasury grant of 1,000/., 
and a Privy Council grant also of ] ,000/, leaving St debt of 
7,000/, independently of the current yeaily expenses, which 
were estimated at 600/ dr 760/'above the fees, and for meeting 
which there was no adequate provision. This state of matters 
was explained by shortcomings of expected subscription.s and 
collections, and the determination of the society to adhere to 
the original low scale of fees, that the scliools might continue 
to be attended by the children of the labouring classes, thereby 
excluding others who would readily have paid greatly in¬ 
creased fees, but whose attendance would thus have been 
equally exclusive, and would have altered tlie character and 
objects of the schools. 

Application was mad.9 for a further grant of 5,000/, one half 
of which was to be used in com[>leting the buildings, and the 
other towards the payment of the debt. The reply to this 
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application (22nd February 1840) was that 2,500/. would be 
alJowsd to complete the building, but the claim of further aid 
to\^ards liquidation of tlie debt was reserved for after con- 
sj.dc;ration. Iij 1841 (5th May) the completion of the building' 

A^^as intimated, but at a cost of 3,700/, instead of the 2,500/ 
which had bean granted, and application was now made for 
the difR)rence,*i|^Q/ . • / 

Her Majesty'sinspector, Mr. Gibson, was now directed to Debt, 
.visit th^ school,-and to inquire minutefy into the^tate of thO 
finances. * By his report, dated 8 Febiiiia^ J842, the entire 
araoupt of the debts from every soujce, after payment of 
grants to the amount of 4,600/, was 10,677/ *7a. 

The application of the General Assembly’s Committee, and 
that of the Glasgow Educational Society,' with various re¬ 
lative papers, were taken into con.sideration together by the 
Committee of Council; and intimation was given (31 De- Amount of 
cember 1841) of a grant of 10,000/. for building purposes in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and also of 1,000/. annually towards 
the maintenance of the intended training and model schools, 
on conditions winch, througii the authorized intercom miming of ^oudition*, 
the Inspector with the parties, had been previously ascertained 
to be acceptable and satisfactory, and which are summarily as 
follows :— * 

a. That the Glasgow Educational Society make over their 
Normal school premises to^the General Assembly, in trust for 
evei', free of bond for the debt, and incapable of 'Being mort¬ 
gaged on that account. ak. ^ 

h. That the General Assembly expend 5,000/. •f the building 
grant in liquidation of the debt on the Glasgow School pre¬ 
mises, and undertake the future payment ^f the rest of it, 
according to the amount reported by Mr.^tibson, But shall 
incm’ no farther liabilities whatever on that account. 

0 . That»tho General Assembly expend the remaining 5,000/ 
of the building grant, and als» witlj it «n equal sum from then 
own resource.s, in the erection of suitable premises for a Norma 
school in Edinburgh. • 

d. That, to meet the annual grant of 1,000/. or 500/. foi 

each of the training-schools, the General Assembly add an equa 
.sum, besides the return from the* school.fees, in maintpininj 
their efficiency. ^ 

e. That there be maintained in each a Rector, whose quali 

fications %hall be approved of by* the Cemmittee of •Counci 
previously to*his appointment. • * 

Much of what remains to be said her* of the two seminarie 
win be best stated under a separate head for each. 



Now pi-e- 
miaes. 


Iiisufflcierit.l 


Kxteut of 
accommo¬ 
dation. 
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Edinburgh Travning and Model Schools. , 

. . ^ * 

The new premises, opened in August 1845, are situated on 

the Castle Terrace, where a road had been cut some time befoje 
in the face of the hill. The horfse is inconveniently close to 
the road or street, from the pavement of whic^ it is entered 
on what is the .third floor, as viewed from <tl!?e lower ground 
on the othejf side. The lower floors accordiAgly have light 
only on one side, and the gas is usually lighted (hning tfie 
day in the lower lobby, or on the descending staircase, where 
some apj)earance of,damp has been concealed by boarding. 
The playground, wj;iich is about the same breadth rvith the 
hou.se stance, extends algng the line of road, and is. separated 
from the building by a thoroughfare flight of steps. The only 
possible way of enlarging the accommodation appeai-s to be by 
extending it into this playground, b)' arching over the thorough¬ 
fare, unless it could be shut up. There is further open space 
in the same dii'ection, by which it might be possible to replace 
the playground, with a direct entrance from the school. But 
when enlargement comes to be necessary, as it seems to be 
already, it may 6e a question whether the place is worthy of 
the outlay, or can ever be rendered'a very suitable one. 

The building consists of four floors, besides a sunk kitchen. 

The first of these floors (A in th? plan* ) contains:— 


' The students' class-room 

. 

30 feet by 

2f) 

The library - - - - 

- 

38 


21 

Thehousek'eep«•’s itor.."*- 

. 

20 

e 

20 

'fhe dining hall ... 

- 

20 

>> 

194 

anJ the fen. ile students’ dressing-room, janitor’s 

room. 

shoe 

room, cellar. 

and passage. 





The next floor^^B)- contains :— 





The main model class-room »■- 

• 

65 feet by 

The third master’s class-room - 

- 

30 

if 

30 

The infant class-i;oom - ^ - 


30 

f) 

20 

The head master’s eld!is-rOom - 

• 

30 


22 

Also school lobby 

- 

21 i 

Jt 

124 

And house lobby. - - - 

- 

22 i 

» 

14 

Next floor above (C) contains :— 





Committee room - ^ - 


SO feet by 

22 

-1 Rector’s rooms (4). a. 


19i 

y> 

15 

b. 

- 

15 

» 

144 

c. 

i' 

12 


10 


. 

11 


22 . 

• ♦ 

. , 9 bed-rooms Weragipg - 


12 

>) 

11 , 


Washing-closet, passage, &c. 


* Tte references are to plans sent herewith, and deposited in the arehitect’s 
room. 
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Attic floor (D), liglitecl from the roof by two windows, con¬ 
tains iive large bed-rooms and a passage. The aggregate area of 
tli(? class-rooms in tlie mfidel and practising school amounts to 
4,110 square feat, which, at the rate of 8 square feet per child, 

Vould accommodate 513. That of the class-rooms, set apart 
for the trainvig school, amounts to 2,1.38 .square feet, which, 
at the same would accommodate 267. The dormitories 
lanisist of 14 ro<*ms, of which the aggregate area is 2,952 square 
/cot. The aj/»irtiuents for the residence of the Rectbr are 4, the 
aggregate area of which is 872 square feet. The rest of the 
area jvdthin the building consists of th^ committee-room {660 
scptare feet) ; the students’ dining hall (400 square feet), which 
is by niucli too small; and the sunk kitclllm, lobbies, passages, 
bttuuet and shoe rooms, &e. • 

Tlie attendance in the training school, at the close of last Attcndauec. 
session, was 34 m.ale students, of whom 8 were Queen’s scho¬ 
lars, 1 7 wei’C maintained by the Assembly’s committee, and 9 
])aid their own expenses. Only 27* were boarded and lodged R,.sidciit 
in tlie house. The femal^tudents were 42 ; of these, 2 were students. 
Queen’s scholars, all tb'^^est maintained thgmsclves. 18 are 
usually boarded and lodged iit 8.s. per week, in a house 
ma.int.ained tor the pmqiosj, under a committee of* ladies, who 
pay much attention to their wcjl-being. There is a matron, 
whose duty it is, besides the general superintendence of tlie 
house, to go with lua- charge to the training school: and thcrti 
is a mistress of industrial and household work. The ladies 
.appoint a .sub-ftommittec to vi.sitiiirtU«rf‘«l!^C^*^j tiud one of them 
maintains an important Sunday evening class.* This institu-d 
tioii may be regarded as Jiffiliated to the training school, m 
I’ar that the Assembly’s committee give a sahxry to the matron, 
and otherwise aid its funds v lien necessa^.\ Besides*the fore¬ 
going numbers, Ki male students, and 23 females attended 
during a part of the session. 

The children present at last inspection of the model school 
were 355, of whom 175 were boys, and 180 girls. The pupil- 
teachers wore 15, of whom 7 were boys?, and 8 girls. 


• There might be bed-room accommodation for 30. 


X X 



staff of 

teachors. 


Itfrtor'.s 
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I’ractic'* 
atucU nt i, 
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Staff of Teachrk.s, with their Doties and S.vi.akiks. 


TciU'ho's hi Tmhihuj 
School. 

Time occupied., 


In special 
oct,*upations. 

In olhtw oecupatioitti. 

Salaries. 

Uoctor ... 

As undi'r. 

As under. 

250?., with House. 

MiiLlicniut ical Tutor - 

Aritlmuitic, ma- 

... 

40?. 


1 theuiatics, and 



• 

! oleincntavy 

nhysics, inne 

lionrs M'ccklv. 

/ 


rreufh Master -• 

t'tmr lionrs wt'cklv 

1 - 

•to?. 

J)ra\viMK .Master 

t'our hours nci'klv 


;50?. .* . 

Musif iMastcr *■ - 

Kttur hours weekly 


•it/. 

Ai^riouUuval Tutor - 

1 Two" iiour.s weekly 

1 

lli.-slorv,(teo 2 raph\', Arilli- 

liOl. 


niotic, M riling', and 



" 

(iraniinar.fourlt.M'n hours 
we(‘kly, to lenVale stu- 



f 

dents. 


Matron* 

Re.sident house- 

Feuiali' Industrial n-ork, 
Ihirlt'eu hours wet'kiy. 

; iO?. with Hoard. 




Teachers in .Uodcl 




Sfhool. 




Ilfiul .Mastor * - 

Rive hours and a 

^lale studenl s.-- tlvannuar 

ITut. 


half daily 

and (leo^raiiliy, livi' 
hours weekly. 

) 

Second JTa.ster* 

1 Rive hours daily - 

Male stiuh iits. -M'rifinir 

: (>0?., with Hoard. 


and M<)ok-kee|)in,Lr, aial 
assists in feinaiti .si u- 
tlenls’ (traminar, six 
honi^SU'cekly. 

1 

! 


< 

Third Master* - 

ITvo hours daily - 

Assists tile*’.' dor in teach- 

: i.-)?„ with Hoard. 


iiiK l^alin t<j tli(‘slntlcnls, 
four hours wi.ioklv. 



MiMypss--Infant De- 

FL\e hours daily - 

, 

! 10?. 

partnnai.V 





* Tho-if ijKirki'd u'itli ;ui jislrrisk teach Imtli in l!io traiiiiiii? and in lla^ iiiudtd school. 


There is a janitor not resident. 

Tlie ReetiVr exercises a {ceneral superintendenee over the w hole seininarv ; 
and is engage.d in the iiiutviiption of the students,—in ri;ligious knowledge, 
lour hours weekly; histi/ry, ,,'..jee hours; higher Knglish, two hours, 
thclassics, four hours; and iu pedagogy, six hours. 

'■‘'“‘''.V course of forty-one lectures in jiedagogy is thus divided:— 

I. On Teachhif/: —1. On method and its prinei])les, with re.h'renee to the 
various .‘rihjects of r^iinary instruction. 2. (,)n the manner of teaching. — 
Twenty-five lecturesV 

II. On Schonl-hoepuiff: —1. On schoid structures. 2. School organization, 
d. ()n school registers.—Ten lectures. 

III. On Discilili'iH': —Six JjCetures. 

Since my report in 1S5() there has been a new appointment in every 
department of tl'.is .staff, except in tho.se of the matron, Mrs. Ohristic, and 
the teachers of drawing au l of mtisie. I anticipate much from the tahnit, 
judgment, and earnestne.ss of the new Rector, the Rev. Mr. Ourric. 'I'hc 
new head ina.ster of the Model School, Mr. ,\ndcrson, is exact in exposition, 
and successful in commanding tlje attention of the, whole class before him, 
and he a]>pear,s to he well snpjjorted by the rest of the teachers. ■ 

r In the jiractising school the students are present for an hour daily, but 
■ they are individually engaged in actual teaching, only about once in tu-o 
weeks. , 1 luring the other days, they are directed to observ e t'’e practice of 
theiq corhpanions in the continj,ation of the ramc subject. The teaching is 
thus conducted under the immediate and constant superintendence of the 
master of the room, who stands .by and records his observations upon the 
success of each. 'I'ime will show how.far this arrangement, which is partly 
neees.sitate(l by the accommodation, is more or less elHcacious than that which 
allows each student more practice with less constant superintendence. 





(a.) —Time Table for Training School. 
Male SxuDENT.^i. 


1854.] 


G89 



cO 




X X 2 


Ap-iculture, Tuesday and Thursday, 6-7 p.m. • Book-keeping, ic. twice a week, 6-7 p.in., bcgiiming in Spring. 




(6.)—’1S;me Table for Training School. 
Female Students. 



Satuedat • - JIusic. j Frencli. j Dra^vinu^ 









(c.)—T ime Table for Practising School. 


1854.] 
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GIjwtow 

premise?*. 


Extent of 
aweomnio- 
dation. 


Ghtsgo^v Training and Model Schoo/s. 

Tho pi'cniiscs now oeeu[)ii.‘J are tliAse wliieli wei’<^ obtaiiTeil 
by transfer, as above stated, from the Glasgow Educational 
Society, tlie liabilities for which, on the part of the church* 
were finally cleared off about two years ago. , The scliools 
were opened under the new management ^i*>i»Angust 1815. 
The building stands in a space of about an aery, part of whicli 
could, easily*be made a\ ailabh‘ for the erection »f additional 
accommodation, if niore were recpiired. There was formerly*a' 
very offensive discharge of the gaseous effluvia of chemical works 
from a drain t hat pa.ssed close by the emdosing wall. This, 
however, has in a J^reat mea.sure been prevented by large 
water trap-s. * 

The ground iloor contains in all seventeen rooms, namely, two 
princijtnl class rooms, each dO ft. by (!() ft., marked on the plan 
r and q* Attached to tlu' class room e (the initiatoiu') are 
live smaller class rooms, marked on the plan I/, c, d, f, and (j. 


,e of‘ c'la,'* 

is-ri)om (5) 

10 feet 1)V 

15 


(eW 

- •Ki 1" 

15 

♦ 

u/l 

- ^^1 1 

15 

., 

If) 

- 15 „ 

2 '> 


{' J ) 

- < - 15 

22 


class 


Attaclied to the juvenile (bgiartment marked <[, are live 


s, t. ami a. 


-rooms, marked on the jdan o, g, r. 

, Size of class-room (o) 

(lA 

(■s) - - 

’> (“) - - 
Besides these there arc on the oround floor other five room.s, 

I O ' 

namely :i— j ,, 


1(> feet by ' 2'2 

K; „ ‘ 22 

10 ., , 15 

10 ., 15 

10 „ 11 


(.'ommittee room mar 
plan 

Rector’.s room. No. 1, 

ked on the "j 
(ni) J ■ 

- 

- M by 20 

(A) - - 

- 

- U by M 

Rector’s room, Xo. 2, 

. (i) r -■ - 

- 

- 1" „ M 

.)unitor’s room, X'o- 1, 

. (j) - - 

- 

- 12 „ 20 

Janitor’s room. No. 2, 

(ii) - 

- 

- 12 „ 20 


On the second floor there are also two class-rooms, 30 ft. by 
60 ft. each. One of these is occupied bv the senior ])upils 
under the head master, and'the other by ifbc female students 
and senior giiis when practising needlework under the instruc¬ 
tion of the matron. Attached to the senior department are 
two cla.sc-rooms (// apd h in the plan), the size of whioih is 17 ft. 
by 22 ft. each. On this flm.r there afe residencfs for two of 
the teachers, containing six or seven rooms each ; and 


* The references are to plans sent herewith, and deposited in the architect’s 
room. 
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'J'he Students’ Hall, or /vector’s Lecture Room 

marked in the plan (ej - ... 25 feet by 30 

^ flrawino-room - z (/)- - - - 20 „ 25 

Library - - - {d) - - - -!(),, 22 

Museum - - (c>, - - - 16 „ 22 

• • 

Above the Student’s Hall is a large attic, at present not 
occupied. Tilt aggregate area of the class-rooms in the model 
arid practising^t^ol amounts to 10,252 square'feet, which, at 
the rate of 8 scfuare feet per child,, would accommydate 1281 ; 
tluit of*the clai?s rooms set apart for the training sehool 
amounts to 1954 stpiaro feet, which, at the same rate, would 
accommodate 244. The Rector’s apartfijents (which are not 
his residence) consTst of two rooms, the aggregate area of • 
which, is 266 square feet. That of tiny committee-room is 280 
square feet. These measurements are exclusive of the resi¬ 
dence for tv o of the masters, and for the janitor, the large 
attic, and cellars, &c. 

There is liere no iirovisiou for boarding and lodging students Xoyesident 
within the jU’emises. They must lodge in liouses which are 
ajiproved of Ity the Rectcii^and ijiust be open to hi.s visits at 
anv'tiuK'. The As,sei<Rilfv'’« committee allovvs eight shillings 
a week to male .students on their free list, to live out. The out. 
female students iiere, as In Edinburgli, jia}'^ all thgir own 
ex[)enses, and their lodging.s a^e open to the visits of the 
matron. 

g 

At the close of last session the students in attcuilancc^were Attendance. 
28 males, of whom 6 Avere Queen’s scholjyrs and 22 on the As- • 
sembly’s list. *^rhe females were’5S^r’’“*0fetiTes these there Avere,^ 

14 female students and 10 male students, who left during 
session. * 

The number of children jiresent at las^i ^jsit to the model 
and jiractisjng school Avas 5^S4, of Avhom 313 Avere boys, and 
271 girls.. There Avere 5 yiupil-teacliers, all boys. 

• , • 

8TAin' of'rK.vcniius, with tllcir Di;ties and Sal.vries. Stair of 

teachers. 


Teachers hi Trainino 

• 

Time occupied. 

Salaries. 

• 

tSchool. 

A sjieeial 
occ( upjition. 

lu teller occupations. 

• 

Rector - - - 

• 

As under. 

As under. 

300k 

UTiitlKmiafdcaft’utOi* - 

Three houi^ daily 

; X : • 

65k 

DniwirHp^lRstcr ^ - 

One hour daily 

40/., 

Music Muster* • • ; 

Two hours and a 
quarter daily. 

Assists Rector in female 
students’ arithmetic, one 
hour daily. • 

50?. 

Matron—lVnialo In- 

Needlework, four 

€*0 visit female students’ 

1 65?. 

dustrial Work* 

hours daily. 

lodgings. 
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Rector's 

duties. 


AVant of vec¬ 
tor and loss 
of annual 
grant. 


Teachem hi Mo<h 1 | 
School. \ 

Time ocrupied. 

Jnspeeial 1 In other occupations. 1 

occupation. 1 , *' \ 

Salaries. • 

Hoad "Mastev - • ' 

Senior department, 
the hours and a 1 

1 

lustruet inp pupil-teachers, 
one hour nud a half 

150/., with House. 


. half daily. 

ilaily, and Smulay 

Sunday cviTiinp class, wo 

/ 

Toachor of Juvenile 

Juvenile doimrt- 

80/., u'itli House. 

Bepartmout. 

ment, live hours 

hours. 


i and a half daily. 



Teacher of Initiatory 

! Tnitiatorv depart* 

Assists Rector one liO'ur 

70/. , , 

BepaiTmeut.* 

' incut, rive hours 

1 daily. 

daily iu readiup o.xereiscs. 


Mistress — Assisting 
in Initintorv l)c- 

; luitiatiu’y drpart- 
luent, lit A hours 

• 

;io/. 

partnient. 

daily. 

i 




* Those marked with an asteri k teach l)oth in the training and model school. 

There is a resident ganitor. 

The Rector exercises a general sujterintendence over the tvliole seminary, 
which is more onerous in this case, as tlie several teachers in the Model 
School are responsible to him directly, and not to the head master, lie teaches 
history, geography, English grammar and literature, English retiding, and 
religious knowledge to the several cla.s.se3 of .students, male and female; and 
arithmetic and book-keeping to the female .*» -h;nts. He also gives a course 
of instruction on the theory of teaching. 'I'he titi!'’-- thus occupied in teaching 
is six hours and a half dailj', besides one hour spent in reading cxerci.ses. 
As clerk to the sub-committee of inanagemcl.t he has to etjnduct the coiTes- 
pondcncc, t,<eep minutes, receive money, pay accounts, &c. &c. ; and he 
reckons the time sjient in the diselr irge of his several duties as, altogether, 
not less than ten hours and a half daily, excent Salurday, when he is engaged 
with clas.scs three hours. There have been ^,/m])aratively few changes in the 
teachers' comilo.sing this staff since my rejtort in 1S5(), nor have I seen 
occasion to change materia"v the opinion which 1 then fonped of the jirofes- 
iional ability of any of tntuf.' appointment in the drawing dei>art- 

\entap])ear.s to Itc already attended with important results. The mutual 
imv, pendenoc of the teachers in fhe model school while it adrls to the cares 
of the Rector, is not conducive to sy.stematic co-operation. 

There had heen/iKt Rector in tlic Cllasgow Training School 
Irom ISio to 1849, and con.se(|ncnUy the aniuinl ora,ut of 500h 
liad nob Iteen allowed to it during the.se years. , 


Timv; Taiii.e.s. 



«.—Senior Dm art m eiit. 


Religious knowledge 
History and English 
(ieography . - - 

Music - - - .r 

Interval - ' - 

Grammar - . - 

.\rithmetic - . - 


- !1.30 till Kk.-iO 

- lO.dO „ 11 

- 11 , ., ll.dO 

- 11.80 „ Iff 

- - 12 I 

- -1 „ 2 

- 2 „ 3 


AVriting - e - /■ - - 3 ,, 4 •' 

Female students attend from 10*to 11 o’clock, '’A.m. Male,.students from 

1 to 2 o’clock, I'.M, Flach student teaches an hour daily, except on Saturday. 

The girls attending the seg'or department are formed into two divisions; 
the junior division attends the industrial or sewing de])artment, from II 
o’clock to noon ; the senior div’ision from 2 o’clock to 3 o’clock 1 >.M. 
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e.—Junior Department. 

9..30 to 10 opening exercises, Rilile lesson, &c. 

10 „ 10.20 pronouncing inanual "I Division of girls in the lu- 

10.20 ,, \1 grammar, juniors read J dustrial Department. 

11 ,! 12 writing. Industrial division read, &c. 

12 „ 12..'10 music. 

* Interval. 

• 

1 „ t.l5 catechism. 

1.15 „• 2 arithmetic, juniors read, Industrial^division write. 

,2 * *2.10 geography, juniors read. . , 

2.-10 „ ;i..'t0 reading. 

Female students are engaged fronj 10 to 11, and 
Male • ,, from 1 to 2 o’clock... 


f. Infant and Initiatorf School. ' 

From 9.30 till 10 o’clock opening of school, collective Bil)le lesson 

on Scripture biography, texts, &c. 

„ 10 „ 11 reading lesson.s under I'einale students, 

superintended hy master. 

„ 11 „ 11.10 Interval. 

,, 11.10 till 11.30 music, school melodies, initiatory department, 
♦ingingil'rom notes twice a week. 

,, 11.30 12*® ’examination on reading lessons. 

„ 12 ,, 1 i‘.M. Interval. 

,, 1 „ 2 retding lessons under male students with 

master. 

„ 2 ,, 2.21) Interval! 

,, 2.20 „ 3 secular colhwtive lesson, natural history, geo- 

^ra))hy, botany, common objects, &c. 

Whatever jaunarks might the clRcieitcy with 

which tlicse iii.stitution.s tire coiilUictl^ fomitled on what hf^rhuu!"'"^ 
observed in visits to the class-room, the success with whiglw’^i* 
students j)as.s the annual general examinathTns for certificate of 
merit will Ite regarded as the mo.st coiK#u.sive test of it; and 
taking one year witli anotlior, this may be a fair comparative 
test wheji there is no special cau.se, a[)art from tlie reputation 
of tlie seminary, for a greatej' })royort|jon of well-prepared stu¬ 
dents being entered at one of them than at another. There 
is, liowever, one consideration that should forbid haste in 
concluding from this test. In oim training school mucli 
pains may be taken to facilitate future progress in .study, by 
the way in which principles are unfolded and illustrated, while 
in another the attention may be more tixclusively directed to 
the one object of passfng the examination successfull}^ 



(^'vlificatrs 
of m(‘rit in 


R<‘sults of 
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Tabi.k of tlie Results of Kxaminations for (/Ektikicate of Merit, 
June and Sejiteinher Ifol. , 

t I 






Toachovs. 

1 

Stiuli'wts \ s 

Qiiocii’s Schtilats Qvn 










- 



• i 'T 





X 


—1 

— 

s 

X 







c 

X 


■r. 

■f. 


y 

S 

o 

5 

X 

rt 

Irl 




» 

w 





VJ 

-> 

O 















EdilUmrjch 


Fenialt'S 

11 

8 

10 

4 


4 

s 

s 

4 

H 

4 



"i \ 2:\ 1 

1 i IS 

(ilusirow 


:\Iah‘s - - 


5 

_ 

_ 

- 

0 

0 



1 ^ j 

’ ( 

Fciualos • ’ 


-- 


- 

■ 




» ~ 

- i 22 1 

Aberdtvn 

< 

Males - ^ 

Fonmlcs 

17 

1 

*1 

VI 

- 

VJ 

t) 

w 

- 

- 


- 

-! - 
-i -| 


This table shows that while a greater imiiiber of the teaelua's 
have been successful than of tlie ordinary stmlents, none of 
the Queen s scliolars have failed. Tliere is also a steadiness of 
jirogre.ss observable in tlie last class of candidates, tlie result 
doubtless of their training dufing tW. apiirenticeship. Of the 
eighteen there are..fifteen in the second efass, and three in the 
third, in which respect they compare advantageously with 
the suceetsful of the other students, and also of the masters. 

The following table will show what number of students were 
examined, and what proportion of tlVim passed at each of the 
traininjr .schbols from 1850 to ]8.5t inclusive;— 


V 

• ; 

1 ■ V 

1850. 

1 ’ 

1 

51. 

1852. 

185.3. 

! 'S 

1 c 1 87 

!j:.i 

j « 

... 

i 

. 1851. 

Examined. 

Successful. 

Examined. 

t/J 

b 

3 

X 

E.xainined. 

0* 

o 

o 

n 

§ 

• *£ 

Successful. 

Edinbcugii : 

« 



1 




1 


Hales - - . . 

21 

12 

21 

17 

28 

11 

20 

1.3 

j .31 

27 

Females . - « 

7 

2 

7 

3 

1 

9 

10 

4 

22 

15 

Glasgow^: 

• 

« 




1 





Males - - - . 

1C 

7 

18 

13 

2(J 

7 

20 

15 

28 

22 

Females - 

i 8 

4 

3 

2 

14 

13 

18 

10- 

S2 

8 

V 

4 

_/ 




. 





rr, , , ('Examined - 

Totals - 3 

52 


49 


75 

i 

C8 


103 


t Successful - 


25 


35 


40 


42 


72 
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Dr. ]Voo^fonVs General Repm't. 

In coinpjuin" the attendance at the normal scliools with 
tlio aseominodation in .Ifjtiare feet, by which it might seem not ('ijough 
that they are less than Cull, (though, as I understand, admis- 
sion to the niodcil schools must every qxiarter day be refused.) 

Ife may be borne in mind that, in these schools more than in • 
ordinary schools, while the children must be assembled in 
large groups, ihey must also be dispersed in suctions, so as to 
be worked, Av]th’out too much mutual interruption, l;y the 
students, who, ^vith the ])upil-teacliers, consideriiioly augment 
the nuhflLier.-:. Indeed this last object, is very imperiectly 
gained iu either of the institutions, but m<orc especially in that 
of Ediid,)urgh, nhk;h has not the adwniiage of a number of 
sma.ll class-rooms, into which sections maybe sent. * 

Tlte increasing nundjer of students renders it convenient, as 
well as desiralile, to se.[iarate to a. great extent the course of sciwoifug- 
instruction for tin; two .sexes, v.dio are now, for the mo.st part, ' 
more esjiecially iu Edinburgli, taught and examined in separate 
cla.ss-rooiirs. The suggestion thence naturally presents itself 
that tlic l)cst way of increasing the accommodation as well as 
the (hliciency of these iin-'-itiition*, might be to raise a sejiarate 
training school for fefha’le students. The imndiers at present 
attending both, and thcv are not likely to diminish, Avould 
warrant the establishimuit of one at least, whether fin Edin¬ 
burgh or in (lla.sgow. The annual ex]ienditure Avould, of coui’se, 
be increased ly the maintenance of a third staff of teachers, 
but the present staff, in ?ach of tlie training sclnvils, r( 4 ([uii'es 
aid frmn that of the moilel schools, at ^^he exjicnse, in Edin-• 
burgh, of taking the head-inasti?f^»?,'i^i<ttom his ela.ss an houiv 
in the forenoon, while in Glasgow the Rector *i.s in charge fjt 
the model .school as head-master, though iie does not teadli 
in it. It is this dependence that constitmes the clyef, if not 
the sole practical barricu- to a change in tlie time ‘of the general 
examinatitjus, which 1 har"5 always represented as,‘on several 
accounts* most desirable for the furtherance of the service. 

I have availed myself of ifid.orr wliich I can rely in endea- Xcoaicwork, 
voiiring to form a judgment of the needlework of vainous kind.s; 
plain and ornamental, that is practised at both the normal 
schools. I am inclined to agree with those who think tliat the 
prevailing taste for\tiincy work is, in the limited time, fully much 
■ indulged at the expense of what is in common life more«useful; 
but, whatever its kind, it is particularly well executed. 

Tlieje is, however, no provision at either institution for the Household 
instryctmn of female .students the* knowledge'*of those 
common things and those maxims which are of so much 
importance in all matters of hemsehedd work, and domestic 
economy ; but in a training School for females, with a suitable 
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staff of teachers, there would be no excuse for the waut of 
such a course. ( » 


Statembst of the Income and Expenuitcue of the EinuBCRaii and Gi.xsgow 
Noujial Scnooi-8, from 1st September 1853 to 1st Sept-t'raber 1854. 


I. Edinburgh Normal School. 


Income find 






I'liH'ndiUirc. income 



C 

s. 

d. 

Fees .t . - - 



1 304 

7 

9 

QqoAi’s Scholars . - - 



247 

0 

(. 

Certificated Students . - 



41.-I 

0 

0 

Joint Grant under Minute .31 December 1841 



500 

0 

0 




1464 

t 

9 

Exi-ENDlTUItE : ■' ,e 

s. 

</. 




1. SalariestoTeachers, Janitor, and Matron - ’ 78‘J 

2 

10 




2. Household Expenses - - - 497 

0 

11 




3, Kepairs and House Furniiihiii^'s - - 117 

4. Taxes - - - - - > 16 

8 

4 




9 

to 




5. Fire Insurance - . - - 7 

17 

6 




6. Hooks. Stationery, kc. - - - ; 92 

1 

9 




7. Rector’s Disbursements - - - i>.‘i 

16 

0 




a. Advertising - - 

19 

4 




9. Queen’s Scholars - - - i 

0 


16:)2 

16 

6 




Excess of Expenditure - 


. 

188 

ft 

9 

-....— .—’ - - 





. _ 


II. (ihisiji,w NormaU 'School. 


Income : ., ii 


1 i: 

s. 

d. 

* Fees (4 Quarter.^) ----- 

- 

47.5 

12 

11 

' tlueen’s Scholars (3 Quarters) ... 

- 

1 140 

0 

0 

Certificated Students! - - . - 

. 1 

i 553 

6 

8 

Joint Grant under Mi|iute 31 December 1841 

- 

1 500 

0 

0 



1668 

19 

7 

ExPENDlTCfTB - - • - 

- 

i;o6 

12 

2 

Exce.ss of Expenditure - 


.37 

12 

7 


By joint grant in the above accounts is to be understood 
250L for eacli of the Normal schools, from the General Assembly, 
to meet your Lordships’ grant of a like suri. In 1852 it was 
jtroposcd by your Lordships to reduce the fixed grant of 500/. 
for each of the.se schools to 250/., with an allowance for each 
student that should pass successfully the examination for certi¬ 
ficate, of merit; and by this "arrangement the amount of grants 
to the normal schools has been greatly increased. 
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Dr. Woodford’s General Report. 69? 

II. Report ^011 Elementary Schools. 

The elementary schoofc^ inspected by Mr. Middleton between Numiwr of 
SIst August 18i3, and 31st Augxrst 1854, are 171, and by me spo'S'd™' 
HB, together'll 4 ; but the number of inspections was greater • 
than this, as several of the schools were double, and some of 
them triple. »Mr. Middleton’s were thus, 185, or, including 
sewing departments, 201 ; and mine were 106, or, including 
^.sewing^dep;»rtmeiits,170, in all 380. The children*present were 
i?7,!)06 ;*the pupil-teachers examined were 478, and the candi¬ 
dates for apprenticeship, 20!). With my*other official occupa- otiioi-occii- 
tions for the year, including, besides tlit'^neral examinations 
for certificate of merit, in which Mr. Middleton also had a share, * 
se^a‘ral visits to each of tiie training .Schools, my general report 
for the previous year, the consideration of special cases, and 
1,445 letters in corre.spondciice, exclusive of intimations of visit, 

I found it impossible to effect more in the way of inspection, and 
1 have to say thsit Mr. Middleton made every eft’ort to aid me AiT’carcasc8, 
m keeping as low as possible the arrears of annual grant cases, 
which, owing to the cy'#itant •additions to the number of 
schools on tile li.st, t^m’c still increasing. •In anticipation of* 
this, I intimated, about year ago. my conviction that there 
would be more annual grant cases, than it would be| possible, 
for Mr. Middleton and me to •visit; and it has again been 
necessary to submit .a considerable list of such cases to be paid 
exceptionally, or withourthe usual visit of the Inspector. 

The pressure arising from the constaijit call for insjiection (•peoi.-ii i-,.. 
led to the delay from time tcr^oiur^f''special reports that/'”'‘“- 
were required on questions of some difficulty* arising chiefly 
fi-om ojiposing applications for aid to build schools in thc's.aine 
place, or from local objections to a propc^en school unneces¬ 
sary, and involving the consideration of lengthened correspon¬ 
dence, as Veil as the result* of inquiries made on the spot. I 
much regret these delays, and I am aware that they have 
occasioned inconvenience anfi disappointment to the parties ; 
but I wa.s unwilling to hazard an opinion without some further 
opportunity for continuous consideration of them, which, though 
often expected, was still prevented for the time by something 
of more immedia^} urgency. TJje cases referred to Avill be 
• now reported on without delay, so that another season for 
building may not be lost. 

Tha a^ipointment of Mr. Gordon, as an additional Ins 2 Jector, Aiiaitionai 
whom tormer experience in tlu\ office^ will at otfee enable 
to enter vigorously on the discharge of all the duties attachino- auS”™*'' 
to a distinct district, will go far-to eimble Mr. Middleton and 
me to meet the rest of the existing cases ; but new cases are 
still constantly arising, and may now do so in greater number 
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Advantairos 
ofdistiiH't 
(Ustrict hi- 


Vro"ros‘< of 


than formerly. It might, therefore, be for the mlvautage of 
the sei'vice, so soon as my L(nals nay see lit, to as.s’gu a 
.sejmuto district to Mr. JMiddleton also, and it is the merest 
justice to liim on my jjart, to say that in eve»y point of view 
I regard liim as eminently (jualified for such a' chai'g(', under 
all its responsibilities. 

An Insj)eetOK who visits a school alternately with anotlier 
will naturally refer to the intervening ropoj-t, wlum it i.s 
priTited, in forming his opinion of its progre.ss ; but as a tiK'aus 
of judging this must be greatly inferior to his own'jiorsonal 
observation, and the imperfection inu.st go to affect the anmml 
general i-cport for th'e'^ district. Several causes, too, concur 
in prt'vcnting the regularity even of alternate inspection ; in 
particidar, the ])rincij)al Inspectors are employed for a mouth 
in jneparing their general reports, while the assistants con¬ 
tinue to go their rounds. It has also l)een strongly urged 
upon my attention that the constant recognition of tin; same 
Inspector ‘by the children, and tln^ expectation of hi.s stattal 
return, might be made to act most beneficially not only on the 
esprit </e corps of the schools and ac.ymg tlie classes, but also 
on individuals, so as greatly to aid the edbrts of the teacher. 
The effect on the iinporrant class of pupil-teachers woidd ccu’- 
tainly b( much better. Greater personal knowledge of them 
would be ;ic([uired, and reference to any remarks made at a 
previous vi.sit rvoidd bo much more pointed. 

The follnwing Table will show 'the several sources fron; 
which the easc.s alreadv on the list have arisen, the progrt'.ssit’c 
increase from each dtuvug uiio last five years, and tlu^ number 
gf .schools whicu still remain, and from which the list may soon 
be much increased. 
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18.70. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 


Sc-S 



Schools. 

Scliools. 






P? 



C“< 

1041) 4. 

Fansh 

52 

fiO 

81 

107 

124 

3 

0 

13 

140 

119 

Sessional 

14 

17 

21 

24 

11 

43 

3 


S7 

179 

(JciKTal As-7 
scmbly. 

9 

20 

50 

59 

5,5 

4 

1 

1 

(U 

232 

Christian 7 
^•Sooioty. i 

1 , 

2 

3 

3 

2 


1 


3 

52. 

GsiolicSocietv 

• 

1 


1 

1' 


- 

- 

* 1 

90 

HurKh • 

4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

1 

. 

. 

10 

201 

I'hnlowod - 

9 

13 

13 

10 

29 

4 

.3 

1 

37 

108 

Subscription 

25 

.84 

39 

74 

80 

78 

7 

'•i 

108 

2090 

— 

114 

157 

219 

292 

341 

IS) 

JL 

IS 

513 
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Dr. Woodford's General Report. 

The first five classes of these schools are either naturally 
conn 4 ;<!tecl with the Cl n^’cli of Scotland, or have been attached 
to'it by particular deceit, or the acts of trustees. There was 
formerly no f^ugstion as to the Burgh schools, and they were 
’accordingly con.sidered as supplying, so fai’, the wants for « 
which the Parish School Acts provided. Of the rest, some 
are expresslj».so connected by the promotei;s or managers ; 
otluirs are placed on the same list for in.spcction merely as 
a matter of»conyenience or clioice, or it may be o# indifference, 

* iit'ith tfi(? expres.s re.servation of any Church connexion, as in 
the case of the National schools of Perth.** While some .schools 
are Axed in numb(*r, a.s the Ifiu'gh anA* -Parochial, and others 
are nearly so, as tlie General Aasembly’s,»the increase of others, * 
as the privately endowed and sid)»cription .schools, is com¬ 
paratively unlimited, and of these the numlier of sub.scription 
schools in the table rejircsents merely those on the list for 
inspection. 

It will be seen that not one third of this wide field has 
hitherto been oj)ened to inspection, and that of the important 
clas.s of Pari.sh .schools a small proportion is yet on the 

list. 

Tlie several causes whi^^h concurred in producing this reserve obstacles, 
of the parish schools are now, though in different! degrees, 
becoming gradually le.ss operative ; and on .some of these 
cau.ses I may here submit a few olrservations. 

Teachers of good etirly^education, and of high .ijid lojig sus- 
tabled profes.sional character, as many^of the parish school-•> 
masters undoubtedly are, may bV’y>TfIp.iifcluzcd with, in feeling* 
a not unnatural di.slike to be called upon ane^^ to midergo an 
examination which may result in a finding, as to their faiAi- 
liarity now with departments of studv nfct directl;^ involved 
in the routine of the school-room, that niay place them below 
what miglit be expected friTm their former character'n.s students 
and their present character as teachers; and very probably 
below young men of greaCly. inferfor practical attainments, 
but having the advantage of a course of study and exerci.ses 
specially directed to the preparatiouffor this examination, as 
the sole object of their occupation for one or more years. The 
chance, however, fjf this last incongruity is now diminished, 

• for the grade of certificate is henceforth .not to be det«rmined 

by the worked paper%merely, with only a .specimen of teaching, 
but J\j[so by the result of more than one examination of the 
schopl. * • \ * 

I liave tiflcen the liberty of submitting this subject for the Consiacred 
consideration of your Lordships on moye than one occasion, but 
I hfive as often seen it to be impossible to drav." any clear line ot 
distinction between those Avhom I shoiild consider eligible for 

O 
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a grant, on the strength of tlieir well-Icnown and solid attain¬ 
ments, and others wlio might consfiler their claims to be 
equally good, and who wouhl accordiifgly view their exclusion 
from the same indtilgeuce as an undeserved slight, and an in¬ 
jury to them in the eyes of the public. Ag,ain, to admit,* 
without discrimination, all teachers of a certain standing to 
the enjoyment ,of a grant, without examination, hut simply 
on the inspection of their schools, Avould be, imeffect, to post¬ 
pone, in many places, for nearly a generation, the beneficiiil 
result^ which tliese examinations are ceidainly instrumental in 
producing. They Kxecessitate a careful revision of former 
studies, and occasionally the commencement of some that haVe 
* been altogether neglected. It is of importance to remore 
entirely the tendency ofj-managers to rest satisfied with the 
attainments of a teacher, if he appears to have a coinj)etent 
knowledge simply of what he may be expressly called u[>on 
to teach in the school for which ho is a candidate. The 
more highly the teacher’s own mind has been oultivate<l, 
the more highly ‘ qualified Avill that teacher be to deal 
Avith the minds of others, boAveA’e-’i,.elementary may be the 
subject of instruction. Hence, for instance, there is no aljatc- 
ment of the qualifications required for tlie certificate of a 
schoolnii,!tress, becau.se she is to bo in chai’ge only of an infant 
school. The highest cla.ss in .a school may never go beyond 
Proportion in arithmetic, or the Series of Lessons in. reading ; 
but, undoubtedly, the master Avill be more efficient as ateaclicr 
of such a school if lie fjaa a knowledge of geometry, and also of 
• Latin, or some other ..leaiuf-.r of becoming more acquainted 
A/ith the principles of grammar, than a man usually become.s by 
the study of his oa m l.anguage merely. 

oiiioi' But apart from unAAdllinjiness to undergo the examimition, 

the parish schoolma.sters of Scotland lie under some disqualifi¬ 
cations fot admission to it, Avhicli many of them “regard as 
unnecessary barriers. I had the honor of bringing some of 
these points under the notice oi the Lord President at his 
conference with the Inspectors in February last. His Lord- 
.ship instructed me to give in a memoi'andAim on the subject 
in Avriting, and I was subsequently instructed to refer to tlie 
principal points of it in this report, and winch may be briefly 
stated ns folloAvs :— 

eontribu? difference between the statutory minimum parish 

tioii. school salary, and the maximum to which the heritors may 
voluntarily assess theinselve,', is reckoned as part of ttie volun¬ 
tary contribution, Avhich constitutes one condition of a grant 
in augmentation of equal amount, provided there be another 
.sum of equal amount derived fr6m school fees (supplemented, 
if necessary, by a farther voluntary contribution) ; but it was 
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generally understood tlJit schools aided by the Dick Bequest 
must, in order to fulfill the conditions of augmentation, be 
provided with a furthe^ salary, equal at least to twice the 
amount of the grant, exclusive of the difference between the 
Mqiuimum and<maximum, and the effect, as was anticipated, 
has been the exclusion of the parish schools in the counties 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin. This seemed a departure from 
the principle eTsewhere observed, that as endo^C^ment or legacy 
does not quj.lify for a grant, so it does not disqualify schools 
•that ar» t>therwi5e eligible; and on submitting that tliis special 
requirement might be reconsidered, with the view of placing 
these'schools on the same footing witji •thers of the same class, 
I was informed that, by tlie passage wh ihh is now removed 
from the Broad Sheet, it was intended simply to intimate that 
tliese legacies cannot be recognized as voluntary contributions 
qualifying for a gran^, and that there is, in reality, no difference 
between schools so aided and other parish schools with respect 
to the conditions of a grant. 

2. A parish schoolmaster may hold the office of session clerk, 
but not that of heritor’s ,clerk, in a parish of a population 
exceeding 400, if he is co have *the benefit of a grant. The 
poor are now provided for by a special board, and the heritors 
of the parish have no business meetings as such, except to 
provide for the maintenance of the church and schdol build¬ 
ings ; to elect a new master, fix’ his charges, and the branches 
to be taught, and once r* twenty-five years to determine the 
amount of his fixed salaiy. These meetings, except* wheff there 
is a vacancy to fill up in the .s^^}a'^l)».^Jd»when the minister 
usually officiates as clerk, as he not unfrequeutly does upo|i 
other occasions, do not generally exceed one ox two in the.yefpr, 
and are usually of short duration. There arf not many pafishes 
whose population does not greatly excee(^400, but business 
of the heritors bears no relation whatever to the e!^ent of the 
jiopulatian. While the master is naturally the most eligible 
for the office, it cannot inteafere jvith his proper duties, and 
allows him, as it was meant to ’ do, a small supplementary pex*- 
quisite, averaging about Zl. a year. submit that this limita¬ 
tion may be safely removed. Undoubtedly the schodlmaster’s 
great and sole object, involving any sensible amount of br^- 
ness, should be his school; and if the duties of i.t are vi^orouslj 
performed, and some time given to stu(fy in preparation, tlx 
remaining hours of the day may well be devoted to recreation 
The olfiae of inspector of poor ffias acpordingly been justlj 
viewed as, in most c^ses, involvmg too many interruptiops 
distractions, and responsibilities and if it is conferred to ek< 
out a slender income, at the expenie, more or less, of tin 
special duties of the teacher, a grant in augmentation of salar j 
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for the faithful disfithjii^e ef these d\ities, may Airly claim to 
ofparod.w snpevaede it.‘ "The 6ffi<« of parochial i^egistrar, as now defined, 
is, to some extent, a new' one, .wliicF the Act associates with 
that of session clerk ; and it remains to be seen how much 
it may add to the similar duty which he has hitherto had tc 
discharge. • 

3. Registration examinations have now beemappointed, for 
the purpose ofascertaiining whether a teacher has all the attain¬ 
ments neces^ry to cairy through the apprenticeship of a pupil- 
teacher, instead of leaving it to tlie Inspector to report fro.n 
year to year during' its currency, with the right of a private 
examination, to be e^tercised at his discretion. These regis¬ 
tration examination^, may be less objectionable to some than 
those for the certificate of merit, because no difference of grade 
is shown. Others, however, have expressed disappointment 
that,'if they were siibject to examination at all, they should 
be excluded from an opportunity of ranking for the certificate, 
because their present school may not fulfil all the non-pro¬ 
fessional conditions of a grant. On representing this, I under¬ 
stood it to be agreed at tlie conference, and subsequently at 
•"the Office, that, ip the ca.se of new applications, teachers might 
at their option attend either examination, and that a set of 
papers bplow the standard of a certificate might yet qualify 
for registration ; and also that, in the case of existing appren¬ 
ticeships, the teachers should have the farther option of carrying 
them through on the original footing of annual report by the 
, Inspector. . 

Supposed 4. On the part of tho.-se e'-nerally who for soiUe time enter- 
oi Privv tamed fears that the operation of the Privy Council Minutes 
eiKig would prove, as'itjWas usually expres.sed, “the introduction of 
nghtsj gmap end of the wedge," to separate the parish schools from 

the Church, there seCms to be a growing conviction that such 
fears are groundless from this quarter, and that by means of 
the inspection it is desired, as set forth, simply to ascertain 
the fullllment of the definite epuditions on which a grant has 
been accei)ted; that there is not ah approach to interference with 
the existing rights of'loipal parties in the management of the 
school, and that tlie Inspector, who is a member of the Chui-ch 
and who obtained fin expresrion of its confidence in him as a 
conditipn of bis appointment, can have no interest or con- 
•ceivable pleasure in rejibrting to the injury of individuals, or 
preferring the uhfkvourable-view qf that which is doubtftll. 
r"lb]tcriai A no appearance Ox" indifference for the olle school 

j.'“a«dna- examination on acepun^ oif the other, while each may be at- 
“ tended with its peculjpr' fidvnhtage, the one from its local 

interest and morfi intimate kno’^ledge of individual persons 
and circumstances, and the other" fjxnn its want of all local 
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feeling, and its simply professional viet? of one school as com- 
pared^with others of th4 same kind throughont' tl\e dountry, 
and its means of propagjfbing the knowledge of real €Uid well * 

ascertained improvements. Hence the unanimous invitations invitation?, 
which I contiiTue to receive from presbyteries to visit all the 
schools within their bounds, Of the non-interference with the Non-inter¬ 
rights of the fganagers or directors of schools, the course pur- 
sued ■ in a contingency during the apprenticdbhip of- pupil- 
te.achers ma^ be noticed as a fair illustration. Th^ apprentiee- 
bhip is SfinctioneS, on a report that the condition of the school 
and the qualifications of the teacher are such that it may be 
expedled to be satisfactorily carried Hyrqugh. The teacher, 
however, may be removed by death or ptherwise during the . 
currency •of the apprenticeship, and Jbhe Government may be 
viewed as having a direct interest in the appointment af an 
equally qualified successor, in consideration of the public 
money which is already so far invested in the case. Accord- 
ingly, on the presumption that this interest involved a right, 

I have been asked whether I could, on the part of the olfice, 
concur in a proposed appoVntmei^t. I had only to reply, that 
my Lords exercised no such right; that aj. the next annual ’ 
period the school would be visited, as it would be if no change 
had taken place ; that if ^lie report was then satisfactory, the 
apprenticeship would be continqed under the new master, but 
if he was found to be under age, or otherwise disqualified, 
the case would be simply struck off the register, just as it 
would have been had the original teacher failed in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Conditions, and the locaV*rights would remain 
precisely what they wei-e before the engagement was entereij 
upon. ' . • * » 

Another fact to the same purpose may me mentioned here, loss to 
more especially as, through inattention to it, cAtificated thrmmii 
teachers often sustain the loss of one or more years’-iingmenta- 
tion. When such'a teacher leaves one school to go to another, 
the Inspector does not follow*hfm,,as a matter of course, nor is 
the grant, which must be accompanied by inspection, tendered 
till the managers of the new school ap^y for it. The augmen¬ 
tation then rune from the next month after such apf^ication, 

This condition is bet forth in the Broad Sheet, and is other¬ 
wise made known to the teacher yet, through unaceoqntable, 
because unintentional, delays on the part of correspondents, 
not oijjy one year but sometimes two are allowed to lapse 
before th'6 application if made, which i®» a cruel hardsliip to 
the teacher,’ and one that is without remedy, unlesb the 
managers, who may be morally .or otjierwise responsible, ac¬ 
cording to the understanding •when the appointment was made, 

Y Y 2 
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were themselves to make up the loss. S6veral cases of the 
kind are at present before me, througlj^ fruitless endeavours to 
procure the grant retrospectively. ^ ' . 


Wooden 

floors. 


Remarks under the Heads of Schedule A', for School. ' 

• Reports. 

He«ht of The stringent observance of the required height of achool- 
-room. wall, as a condition of any annual grant, is felt to be a 
hardship in the case of new buildings, or'of new,»nd ex¬ 
tensive repairs, which were completed in ignorance of this 
requirement, and while, in comparison with the dwelling-liouses 
of the district, the school-house is not low 'but high. I would 
suggest that in existing cases of the kind, some discretion 
might be exercised as to this condition, if the ventilation be 
good, and if the accommodation be otherwise ample for the 
attendance. In future this condition of a grant will be better 
known, and the increased height will be universally felt to be 
most beneficial for the health of the children, who must spend 
so many hours together in the same room ; and the example 
of the school-house may assisi; in suggesting the desirableness 
of a similar improvement in the ordinary dwelling-houses. 

The requirement of a wooden Jh)or is almost universally 
admitted to be an improvement in point of comfort. It may 
soon be worn where shoes with much rough iron are u.sed, and 
it is sometimes much more noisy tli^n would be supposed liy 
those \vho are seldom on a wooden floor that is not carpeted, 
and who must be sensible of a great difference in this re.spect, 
when the carpet is tem'porarily i-emoved. The best stone floor 
t{)at I have seen is that of the Caithness flags, and there were 
some instances o^\it so perfectly dry and so warm looking, 
that I felt disposed Ito recommend them for exceptional con¬ 
sideration. 

Office*. Offices are now attached to the generality of schooJ.s in the 
country districts, as in. the toii^ns, but in many cases tlie 
mauagera seem to despair of ge'tting them kept clean, and the 
consequence is that they soon assume the appearance of a 
nuisance^ and accordingly where they can be avoided, as in 
the country, they are often not in general use. 

Rcsiaenec. When the residence is n(>t contiguous to the school-house, 
.or harcf by, it is often not in my power to see it, as it may be 
more especially desirable tliat in ne^ cases the Inspector 
should do. There is also a special obstacle to this part 'of the 
visit, if the state of the resilience may Be otherwise sutfici'ently 
known for the purpose of the report. Some teachers seem 
to think that this is opportunity, of which they should 
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avail themselves, of tendering their hospitality in sotoe shape, 
aiijl there is an undue iispdsition to feel slighted when it is 
wholly declined. Whatever may be their real value, there are 
jiiore than one* obvious ground of objection to the Inspector’s 
l iciiig entertained by the teacher upon the occasion of an official * 
visit to liis sdi-ool. But apart from these, it would be much 
to be regrette3, if any . practice were to creep in which would 
throw it upon* the teacher to provide for anything at that 
•twne blit th*e brfeiness of the school-room and the completion 
of the papers, and more especially anything that would occa¬ 
sion an expense, which all cannot eqtiaUy*afford. In a remote 
glen wine and calfe were jiroduced in a house, where con- ^ 
fcssedly, so far as known, these articles had never been before. 

They had been brought not a few mile's by a special mes¬ 
senger, who was thus too late and too tii’ed to appear in the 
school, where, owing to the smallness of the attendance at the 
time, and as constituting the advanced clas,s, he was much 
missed. 

Not much progress has ^et been made in the introduction paraiui 
of parallel grovps of desks, aifd, as mentioned in a former 
report, there is in many of the school-i'ooms, otherwise good, 

Imt built on the plan of having de.sks round the wall, not room 
to introduce the change without occupying the space ^•equired 
for the free exercise of a class. 

The book grants have ijow been more extensively obtained. Book grants, 
and the greatness of this boon has accordingly‘been* more 
generally appseciated. In some schoq^ the original supply * 
grant has, without any evidence of abuse, beco\pe prematurely * 
exhausted.' 108 schools on my list have now been aided jn 
this way. / 

Registers are now in coui’se of being •more exteneively in- Rp8>ster«. 
troduced, ,l)ut in many instances they are still a mere cata¬ 
logue ofi enrolments, with occasionally the indica^on of the 
y)aymcnt or non-payment of,the school fees. Some have not 
introduced daily marking, for 'the very reason that renders it 
most desirable and important, namely, the great in’egularity 
in the attendance of the children. When this irregularity is 
greater than usual, the obviously best course, both for the 
clfJh’acter of the teacher, and wath the view of showing the 
necessity on the part of the managers*for trying solne cor¬ 
rective means, is to Ascertain and show by a well-kept daily 
register •the actual amount of jt, and with what class of 
schofars ami under- wBat circumsttinces the defalcation chiefly 
lies. Indeed, the registration alone of irregularity has, in 
many schools, gone far to coia-ect’ it. How much, (lienv,might 
be gained generally, if the minister, incidentally or in his roupid 
of visits, and others taking an interest in the school, and ex- 
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amining its register, were to inquire ij ito the cause of absence, 
and meet insufficient excuses according to circumstances ^ 

I have reason to think that the system of weekly payments, 
suggested by the poverty and improvidence' of parents, and 
which is naturally followed by an understanding of weekly 
engagement, is one great source of the iri'egulaiaty complained 
of I have accumulated evidence of the fact* mentioned in 
former reports, that, when a cliild is kept at home in the 
beginning ol the week, from whatever cause, he is nqf sent 
school tiU next Monday, because some part of the penny or 
twopence would be' paid without its corresponding value in 
time, the incomparably greater loss to the child, especially in 
habit, being entirely'lost sight of The evil from tins cause 
might be checked if the* first week’s payment for every child 
were doubled, under the name of entry and enrolment money, 
and if all who are absent a Aveek, except in consequence of 
ascertained illness or necessary absence from home, were re¬ 
garded on the weekly engagement principle fis new entrants. 
The adoption of such a rule Avould, of course, require to be 
.sanctioned by the managers 6f all ihe schools in the district, 
and, for the attailiment of an important end, should be carried 
out with strict good faith by all .-the teachers, who might 
be madd accountable to the managers for the entrance moneys 
and be understood to have no' option or direct interest in the 
matter. Such a charge, however, qn the part of the teacher 
for his owm direct behoof, would not be unreasonable in itself 
A new entrant or a,n-.^irregular attender must .occasion much 
more trouble tj,ian one who has been going steadily on with 
hisc.class. In cases of hardship a line could be gi'anted by the 
minister, or one bf the managers, dispensing with the entry 
money, and the application for this line would operate in the 
way of the desired check. , 

Without a good and well-kept register, it will be iyipossible 
accurately to fill up the Schedule, [orm IX., which the managers 
certify to contain a correct statement of the school statistics 
for the year, and Avhich it is presumed accordingly’- to do, both 
in deterlnining on the‘payment of a grant from the public 
money, ^d in ari’iving at general conclusions on educational 
statistics,''as these may be collected from the schools mider 
.inspection. 

Some teachers with numerously attended schools do not 
keep a register of daily atl^pndance on account of J;hfe time 
which they consider it must occupy H,o do so ;.,but bjr the 
methods and arrangements which result from the observation 
of daily practice, and -^hich may vary more or less according 
to the circumstances of different schools, the time absolutely 
necessary proves to be much less than is at first supposed 
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I am not aware tliaft; tl* ■m^'tefs who. lifeve hAd some practice 
in fiJiing up the annua j register gi!?1eii- to, .them , by/ the Dick 
Trustees, and whicli, aS. hotieed in-former reports,, is a very 
complete one^find it either troublesome or tedious, considering 
the value of tlie results arrived at. In many large schools , 
excellent registers are keptj with the aid 6f pupikteachera or 
monitors, who mark their classes simultaneously; and the 
master make# a weekly > digest of, their reports. "Among 
Jihe n^thoiis of economising time in this opeimtion, it does 
not appear to be generally apprehended that the tdU/ing 
of the roll VMmirvally may be dispensed witb. The order of 
the roll, departing as it may from strictly alphabetical 
order, by the additions at the end, and the disappearance of • 
the names of such as may have-* lisft ^ since it was last tran¬ 
scribed, is still a fixed or stereotyped order for tha time being, 
wherever the boys may stand in the class, and • each boy 
knows, or may easily know, those that immediately pfwede 
him in the roll, and consequently when it is his tm’n to say 
“ here,” “ jyresent,” or whatever the word may be, and the 
master’s repeating this v^rd, vdiile he marks, is the signal for 
the next to go on. Absence is intimated by the next boy ih 
the roll who is present, a«id the master’s repeating this absence 
is the signal for that boy to answer for himself. Sl^puld it be 
desirable to record also, each ‘boy’s place in the class daily, 
scarcely any additional time is necessary to accomplish it. 

The marhing book is ftien used at. the end, instead of the 
beginning of the meeting ; and it is just as easy for each boy. 

(in the order of the roll), to say, 5, 9f 7, 3, or 1, aceoiding to 
his place in the class, (which is ascertained imimediately befiwe 
by passing the number 1, 2j 3, &c.,) as toySay, “present,’^ )*nd 
the master will reqnii’e scarcely any m^re time to insert the 
figure, while I’epeating it, than the mark for presevJt; the mark 
for absent being the same as in the other case. •The figures, 
however, will require more space than the other.mark, and the 
more so that rapidity in mafdng the "entry is an object. When 
attendance alone is to be registered, it would be conducive to 
distinctness as well as simplicity, M* the absent #ones were 
marked. , . , ' ' 

Of apparatus that is really ijot expensive, the most iihpor- Deficiency 
tant deficiency is in black-boards. 'Some managers must boards. 
Suppose that what is*wanted is not a black-board to eachfodofter, 
but Only one to each school. Another very frequent defect, 
whtch it Ig not always so easy io supply, is a piair of globes, 
some knowledge of the use of wliich is prescribed to pupil- 
teaeliers. In several of the sujbjects of wscaminati'^n ia; the schools 
which I have visited, there is a ‘decided imjprpv'ement during 
the last few years. - - ^ 
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To impart a knowledge of letter and their powers io a 
class of very young children, is fom|d to be a much cnoro 
interesting, as well as delicate task, .th#^i it need to be generally 
supposed to be; ^d it.is now almost, ujpyersaily seen to be, 
a great mistake to leave this duty mamly jn tha haadftiOfitbb^' 
younger pupil-teachers or monitors, whose time,j®ay, in evesy 
point of yiewjt ^jnoro profitably employed in tlie incompp's 
ably easier tasS: of exercising classes that .have conmneueed the, 
reading of esiey nan-ativas and occasionally upwards. 

It Kas idways appeared to me as a great obsiaole (5) hegiun 
aera,'‘as well as a most unaccountable and surely a most 
uniiecessary anomaly, «{hat while the sound whidi each voweL 
has when single, or the only vowel, in an English word {and 
whete, if anywhere, its*'primary sound should be foimd, 
especially if it be insulated between two consonants), is 
substantially the same as in all languages from which the 
English is derived, and apparently in all other languages 
we alone should name them so as to indicate as the pri¬ 
mary sound one that is entirely different, and which in 
point of fact is always atti-ibutable* to the pi’esence of other 
Vowels or of certain combinations of consonants, except in 
some of the pronouns, in be, and ip eases of o and y final. 
Hence av. exception to the rule in almost every syllable of 
the child’s fii’st attempts to reacl, and hence that complexity of 
our orthoepy, and its wide departure from the orthography, 
which .forces upon foreigners the cbnviction that our pro¬ 
nunciation is as capricious as it appears singular, and that 
.it is without rule of pfinciple to guide them in acquiring it; 
hence also the proposal of a Fhonetic alphabet for beginner’s, 
distfhet from that ‘vdiich has afterwards to be read. 

There is not improvement m penmanship. Arith¬ 

metic cont^ues to be taught with increasing reference to first 
principles. .The method of syntactical parsing, of which an 
example was given in ray last report, appears to .be gaining 
groimd. Singimg from the 'note-not much more extensively 
introduced,•but in the schools where it is practised under a 
skilful tcEtcher, the progress is very satisfactory. The impulse 
lately given to drawing by the Department, of Science and 
Art in the Board of Trade ifj already very perceptible. In 
girls’ sclmols, and in the female department that is now often 
attached’to mixed schools, needlework oft all kinds appears to 
be agreeably and successfully exercised, but much prqgress is 
not yet made in incukjating'^ a knowledge of common things 
bearing on domestic economy. It is much to be desired that 
in any legislation on the parbh schools, provision should be 
made for the establishment and maintenance of a female depart¬ 
ment in connexion with each of them. 




6f all- the exercises prescribed to pupil-teachere, iho^ m Bxamina. 
j^raSiiimar, "confiderihg ite inipoiftance * m aii inst^i3(iieii|lit j% teachere,^ 
cdmmtmicating ■ as ■vrell as in comprehending the exact m^^- 
ing of^a passage, are the least satisfactory. At two of^the^ 
largest coUectnre examinations, held ■ by Mr. Middleton and, 
me simoltaneoHsly, the follotiring sentence was ^ven |b.-,be 
^pff/rsed i/inth'sy'rtMce, “ A hew coihtiialidment I gi^ uhtq'yon, 
that ye love one another.” For the Sake'bf comparison We 
gave .the same sentence also on som% .Mbsequent occasions, 
where we had good reason to believe that there cohild be no 
communication. A very prevailing erro^ was, to make “ com¬ 
mandment” the nominative, because it stands before the verb 
instead of after it; then “ I ” was called simply a personal 
pronoun. No case was ascribed to “ one another” (and, indeed, 
it is not the practice in our schools to ascribe case to any 
word, in whatever way it may be used, that is not a noun or a 
personal pronoun). When an answer v^as afterwards pressed 
for, orally, they were said *to be In the olijective, because they 
followthe verb. In no instance that I reniembSrwas it seen to be 
explanatory of the phrase ‘*ye love,” i. e., that one love another. 

The reference of a pronoun to the word which it represents, 
and which determines its gender, number, and person, and to 
the word which determines its case, is essential to a comyylete 
and clear view of the sense; yet, in the case of the relative, 
for instance, “,who, a simple relative,” ‘^wkich, a simple rela¬ 
tive,” and “ that, a simple relative,” is connnojily all that is 
given ; and in the case of candidates and younger pupi^ 
teachers it is not unfrequently all that is ^own. Likewise 
in parsing a participle, its relation to th» word with*which it 
is connected in sense, which ™ languages of inflection is indi¬ 
cated by ^ts form, is scarcely ever noticed. Hence the parti¬ 
ciple in -ed is as often pars^l as the judicative as otherwise. 
Another important omission is* any discrimination of the par¬ 
ticular use of the form in -ioig. * 

I have taken occasion to remark in* former reporti?that, as study of 
ability to teach Lajiin is among the qualifications for the ofiicei 
of parish schoolmaster, a considerable number of the pupil- 
teachers make some progress in the study of it, in addition tc 
their prescribed exercises. Now the difference of their appear¬ 
ance in ihe department of Engljsh grammar is remarkable 
Indeed, it is^not too nfuch to say •that a boy who has.gont 
through the most elementary Latin grammar, with any reason 
able degree of accuracy, woujd ifever fell into such errors ai 
were committed in the above exercise by several who wer< 
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considered very fair En^ii |frw^a^Wfc.. Inri*K)sl>nth»ft'iub- 
sects there is i s^ible lmprbi4iff«y^ -iMct the. pnanlfi^A oi 
sketching freely an (niiline 

on paper, is much more generally inttodii<iiid* , .‘.w. i iiS < 

I consider it very satisfactory,- that-wherer.tt»'-<^<Ht>fol 
Euclid is allowed, it is almost always preferre4»to those other 
subjects (mechanics and mensuration), of whic# the principles 
jannot be clearly comprehended witliout some previous know¬ 
ledge, of geohietry. • * , 

In teaching theynre geneinlly as effective as ooul^ well be 
jxpected, and certaih^ much more so than was at first anti- 
sipated of them by most people. They might with considerable 
idyantage be more ‘frequently prepared, than I qpderstand 
they are, with the bes^ way in which some particular class 
lesson for next day could be conducted; and thus dxily pre¬ 
pared, they might now and then be set to grapple with the 
ninds of one of the more advanced classes, with which, gene- 
ally, they could not yet be entrusted. The teachers wlio put 
his in practice find that it helps gi-eatly to expand their 
/iews, and to in^iiro them Vitli a* desire to acquit themselves 
;)ecomingly at all times. 

The following Table will show tire number of pupil-teachers 
examined at the close of each year of the apprenticeship, and 
of new candidates, and the ndmber of them admitted :— 

Put>iL-TBACHERS, and Candidates for Ai>i>benticeshii» and for 


e * 

Cuidlctates. 


I’liplbTeaclicr 

s. 


Candidates for Queen’.s 
SchoIai*ships. 

« 

.1 

K 

Admitted. 

«■ 

C 

e3 1 

1 

i 

c, 

fTi 

OI 

3 years. 

i*. 

5 years. 

Total. 

Examined. 

■ 

•pouiiopv 

Ctes I. 

Cbss II. 

Males 

213 

131 

1 

91 

85 

'73 . 

Vo 

77 

399 

30 

29 

23 

7 

Females • ' 

e I 

« 

56 

25 

18 

27 

c 

13 

21 

13 

92 

12 

1 

11 

7 

'1 

Total 

269 

156 

112 

1 

112 

, 80 

91 

90 

1 19V 

42 

i 40 

30 

n 


Of tile rejections, considerably less than one half arose from' 
insufficiency of attainments. Tlie rest* were the result either 
of competition for limited number of appointmocitS, or of 
some cause not connected fit all with iSlie merits ,of the ‘candi¬ 
dates. The Table shoAVs also the very satisfactory result of tlio 
last examination of plipil-teachers as candidates for Queen’s 
scholarships, forty out of forty-two having been successful. 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 18B3-4, on Schools inspected 
bp E. Woodford, Esq., LL.D., and DhMiddleton, Esq., A.M. ^ 


SUMMARY A. 


Nuinlx'r of Schools actwallu inspected hctweenj 
1 September 1863 and 31 August 1861. 
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Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 394 of the Schools 
• enumerated in Summary A. 
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Oemred Report, fov the 

not connected 'with the EstaUUhed OhuroH, itispected'hy 

Her Majesty's Inspect JAMES t^MMlNO, Esq., 

LL.D., and by Her Majesty's As^Mcmt Inspector of Sekooh* 

Chakles E. Wilson, Esq., M.A. , 

• ,x___ • 

Mt Lords, , * , 

• I HAVE the honor to submit to your Lords^fips tlte* 
following report on, the schools inspect^ by me, or by Her 
Majesty's Assistant Injector, Mr.Wilson, fcom the Ist Sefitem- 
berl8o3 to the 31st August 1854. The number which I have 
inspected personally is 154; or when different schools undcu- 
the same management are counted as one, 131. The number 
of children in attendance on the days of examination was 
13,691, giving an average of 89, or of 104, according to the 
mode of computation. 

During the same period, my colleague, Mr. Wilson, inspected 
169 schools, forming when combined in the manner already 
mentioned, 146 different institutions. The number in at¬ 
tendance amounted to 13,115, making an average of about 78 
for each„school, and 90 for each institution. 

In the 277 institutions thus enumerated, there were 225 
certificated teachers. The number is probably increased to 
some extent, in consequence of the ce^ tificates gained by several 
of the teachers at th^ different examinations held during the 
year, and by the appointment of successful students from the 
irormal Schools. About 90 pupil-teacbers have completed 
the fifth year of uheir apprenticeship. Others have been ad¬ 
mitted to Queen’s ^scholarships before the fiftli year wa.s 
completed. But, as about 120 candidates have been appren- 
■ ticed, there are still about 500 pUpil-teachers in the schools. 
This may seem a large number in proportion to the wants of 
the country, especially when it is considered that the number 
of students in the normal schools is also greater than it has 
ever bean before. But .on the other hand it is to be remarked 
tliat openings for teacliers have been so numerous, that tlie 
authorities in the normal schools have had'a difficulty in sup¬ 
ply! ngjjLhe demand. » 

From what has been stated it will be perceived that a large 
proportion of the schools referred to me have to be inspected 
on account of the annual grants to„ which they al’e condi¬ 
tionally entitled. For this reason I have been able to visit a 
comparatively small numbei:, for the purpose of simple inspec¬ 
tion. I have, however, as often as circumstances permitted, 
examined schools which had received aid either for building 




or for appar9*vift, ' Ot of ' ^^eh tfee MBtadaigkw -liaS re(|iftO^A'^ 

encouraging • ^eeervili^ ©achters! cit ■ ia affording^ opppiftiKttty 
for suggestions tgnding tao their improvelneftt. * r ‘ 

•,In going over the same ground in 8u<^cessive years, it is t 
difficult to extend one^s observations without the risk of re‘- 
peating the rdijiarks made in former reports. Jt must almost 
necessarily happen that the defects and excellencies to be 
pointed out are,jto a great extent, the same in bind as have. 
b«en previously mentioned. It may be hoped that the defects 
are abated in extent, and the excellencies more generally dif¬ 
fused.* This I believe, on the whole, t(?» be the fact. I have 
still to complain of the monotonous and nnexpressive reading 
in many, especially of the rural schools, a defect which gives a 
value that we might not otherwise concede to the .careful and 
regular, though somewhat formal modulation inculcated in the 
Glasgow Normal Seminary, and which disposes me to look 
with indulgence even on the exaggerated intonations which I 
have .sometimes censui-ed, but which can be more easily toned 
dovm to a good style of reading,^han the ordinary drawl can 
he fashioned to it. But while adverting once more to this 
subject, I would still express my opinion—an opinion held 
still moi’e strongly by my colleague, Mr. Wilson, that th%schools 
are in an improving condition. »This improvement may be to 
some extent ascribed to the additional apparatus which* the 
gi-ants of Government haVc enq.bled many schools.to acquire. 

^’he cheap books, and the attendant suppH of maps, have facili¬ 
tated the teaclibr’s work, and made it m<i^e satisfactory to him- ’ 
self, as well as more beneficial to the school. Much must ajso’ 
be ascribed to the advantage derived fronf the aid df thd 
ap])rentices. The system of pupil-teacher, instructior^ has be- 
(,'ome more familiar, and is more efficiently worked. On this 
subject, however, I shall ha’?e occasion to speak moffe particu¬ 
larly aftei^vards. 

In the course of ttly examiflations during the past year, I 
have endeavoured, more than formerly, to ascertain flie actual ^Soo!? 
amount of knowledge communicated ir» school. For tliis pur¬ 
pose I have generally taken the oldest class, and instead of 
selecting a passage n’om their reading book, and examining 
iheiii on it, I have taken the table of contents as a ?^bject, 
and have tried to find by conversational inquiry, what the 
scholars, knew of the various topics indicated by it. .The ex- 
amiiia4ion*\ras limited ai the outs^b by the amount profe,ssed 
to have been fead. In some cases the whole book (generally 
M'Culloch’s Course of Reading) -had •been studied. More 
frequently one or two sections had been prepared. In some 
instances my olgect- Was partly defeated by' tfe circumstance 
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that the book had only been in use ( or a week or two before 
my visit, and though it might seem an obvious plan in such a 
case to found the examination on th^ book which the pupils 
had read immediately before, this could not always be prac¬ 
tically accomplished, because the change of tlie boq^ had been 
accompanied with a change of the classification of tlie scholars. 
This was a result to be regretted for the sake 9 ^ the school, as 
it presented the appearance of greater ignorance than perhaps 
in strict justice could be ascribed to it. On One. or two occa¬ 
sions I found something like an attempt to revive a plan whicli 
I thought belonged, rather to a former generation than to 
.schools which have /partaken of the iipprovements of the 
■ present age. I can i;ecollect a time when a master spent weeks 
in getting up a particular passage—the “ Story of Le Fbvre ” 
and “ Obidah the Son of Abeusina,” were favourite ones to be 
i-ead by his ‘senior class at the public examination ; and though 
it was something to have even one psssage well got up and 
read in a satisfactory style, the attainment was a very limited 
one, and, so far as the spectators were concerned, very fallacious. 
When anything of this natijre was suggested to me, it was of 
course iinpo.ssiblc, to acquiesce in the proposal, except as an 
acknowledgment that nothing better was profe.ssed. In the 
gi'eat majority, howevei', of the schools which I examined in 
the manner I have mentioned, the first class stood a fair ex¬ 
amination On such subjects as the properties of matter, the 
efiecte of caloric, the ditferent kind"? of attraction, the charac- 
teristics'of the different metals; or in the first principles of 
physical geography a^d astronomy ; so that I feel warranted 
ui stating, uith respect to our schools generally, that the 
-eliding is made cubservient to the imparting of knowledge of 
an interesting kind, and that the attention of the scholars is 
directed, not merely to the words in their class-book, but to 
the subjects to which their lessens relate. This is exclusive 
of the in.struction which is generally given to the highest class 
in history, and to the t>vo )lighe^t in geography. 

Organiza. While ftlie apparatus in our schools continues to be improved 
and expended by mentis of tiie aid afforded by Government 
grants, and the organization is brought more generally into 
conformity with that recommended by the Committee of 
Council, the full benefit of tliese has not been derived in every^ 
case. '^^The system .which has long prevailed in Scottish schools, 
and is, I tliink, attended with great advantages, requires a 
fiicility bf movement among the pupils of a class.' The plan 
of niutual correction, and taking of places, though it may be 
overdone, contributes ^ so much to animation and attention as 
to tend greatly to tKe efficiency of a school; and as these 
movements cannot be easily carried on while the pupils are 
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seated at tlieir desks, it follows that the classes are led out by- 
turns ^to the floor, and taught there. In this way the groups 
of .parallel desks afford ^little advantage over as many seats 
and desks arranged in any other way; and I have found a 
scjiool where these desks Were regularly arranged, and two 
pupil-teachers were employed, in which the highest class sat 
next the wall'ipid occupied the back forms of all the groups. 
The teacher, I should add, had been recently appointed. In 
some of the fjchhols the arrangement is fully and^successfully 
6 -mp]oyt?d. Where it is not, it may be pretty safely inferred 
that the master is not much in the habit ^bf using the black¬ 
board’ or of comn^unicating direct or*^ instructions to his 
pupils. Where a lesson is merely prescrijjed to be learned at 
home, and the examination in school is simply directed to see 
that it has been properly prepared, the arrangement in school 
is of less consequence. But when information is directly im¬ 
parted by the teacher, and illustrations are required to impart 
it more effectually, it becomes important that the class should 
be arranged so as to be at once under the eye of the master, 
and -within a moderate distance of the illustration. Without 
this the full advantage of the bfack-board is not secured in 
teaching geography, and it is to this neglect also that we may 
ascribe the imperfect kno^^ledge of the principles of arithmetic 
exhibited in some schools, even Jjy those who work th^ir sums 
with considerable readiness. The defects to which I have 
now referred may, howeyer, be regarded as temporary-, and 
arising from the comparative novelty and strangeness of the 
organization recomrixended. I expect Jk sfee it adopted gene¬ 
rally for those purposes for which it is particxdarly valuably 
without superseding those arrangements andjxlans which imp*aijt 
so much activity and spirit to one of our well-conducted schools. 

, The efficiency of the scliools as they now exist, is iiftimately 
connected, with the systematic employment of i.lie pupil- 
teachers.# In i-cgard to tliese, a pi'ogressive advancement is 
perceptible in some respects, *vhilq in ethers there is stiU room 
for improvement.' It appears *to me on the wholg, that the 
candidates presented ax'e bettef (qualified than foxinei-^. The 
masters and managers of schools, looliing fox-ward to the ap¬ 
pointment of appfentices, select the caixdidates deliberately, 
, and take cax-e that their qualifications, sliall be ,su]ficiexxt. 
Indeed, it is apparenp that the candidates have ofRlR been 
kept in view for some time, and special attention has been 
given lo4heir preparation. • ^ 

The cases .are not ixumerousin w^xich the apprexxticeship has 
been broken, otherwise than by the ill-heixltlx of the pupil- 
teacher. But there ax’e probably not a few instances in which 
the profession of a teacher has been abandoned on the ter- 
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Defects !a 
working. 


mination of the apprenticeship. Tie tendency to do this if 
checked to a considerable extent by Ihe Queen s scholarships, 
wliich are now so hirgely available {for well-qutdilied candi¬ 
dates, and also by the provision for assistant teachers to cer¬ 
tificated masters. But it cannot be entirely ftounteracted as 
long as the qualifications wfiicli have been attained can be 
PrecwitioM. more profitabljy devoted to other pursuits. I'have found it 
necessary, however, to insist that it should be distinctly under¬ 
stood that (it is the intention of the candidate, and of his 
relations that he should follow the calling of a teacher. The 
advantage for securing a superior education as a pupil-teachei 
is a temptation to become so for a time, especially when it is 
understood that the,, apprenticeship can be broken without 
incurring any pecuniary penalty. But when there has beer 
reason to apprehend any such intention, I have represented 
it as inconsistent with good faith, and discountenanced the 
proposing of the candidate. 

The point on which I have found the working of the sy.stem 
most deficient is the employment of the senior psipil-teachers 
in the highest classes of the school. It is requii-ed by the 
Committee of Council that the apprentices shall be qualified 
in their fourth year to instruct the highest clas.s in the 
principal branches of school knowledge, and that in the fifth 
year they should manage ang department of the instruction. 
This,^ they are not always trained to do; and I have had to 
call the attention of the master to t]ie obligations imposed on 
him by‘the terms of the broad sheet. It is natural, indeed, 
that the master shculch wish to retain the instruction of the 
qldest pupils as much as possible in his own bands. It 
is, with them that he can be most pleasantly, and on the 
whole, most profitably employed. At the same time it is 
of'the greatest importance that no class should escape his 
notice ancUsuperintendence; and even in this viev^ it is well 
that he should be able to intrust the management of the oldest 
classes occasionally to the .senior apprentices. But besides 
this, it is 0 , duty which he owes to them to qualify each of them 
before their connexion '^ith hini is closed, to discharge the duty 
of a master to the school as a whole, and to every part of it. 

pupil-teacher system is ohe which may be 
with much, satisfaction. From the certificates re- 
quired^by your Lordships, and the carc^ taken by the clergy 
and other managers of the schools, the selection of them in 
the first instance has ..been generally good ; and though in all 
societies including some hundreds of individuals,(instances ol 
misconduct will certainly be found, such in.stances h.avc in the 
present case been wonderfully few ; and I think it right to 
mention, that though the great majority of the schools which 
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I iiis[)ect are connectecij with the Free Church, a sensible pro- 
porth>n of the pupil-teachers belong to other Christian deno¬ 
minations. It is of littJe importance, as an evidence of liberal 
feeling, that tho«6chools are open to pupils of all denominations, 

* fi)r the most bigotted and intolerant sect might open its school • 
to all classes of scholars, while it retained the power of training 
them in acco*'dance with its own views. ];Jut it is a more 
pleasing sign ^of liberality, when, in schools supported in a 
^ ^'eat measm-e by the exertions of members of the «Free Church, 
pupil-tefichers from otlier bodies are trained, who, at th^ same 
time^ attend freely the ministrations of their own pastors. In 
signing the certifiaates of such appren^ices, the minister with 
whose congregation the school is connected cannot, of course, • 
speak directly of their attendance t» religious duties; some- 
time.s lie has done so, on information received from their 
minister; but more freiiuently this particular part of the cer¬ 
tificate is signed by these ministers themselves ; and thus the 
names of Episcopalian and Independent ministers, as well as 
of Presbyterians of different sections, have been attached to 
the certificates which I haftre hai^ to transmit. 

Tli e normal schools which it is my duty to visit continue to*Noniui 
be conducted in a very satisfactory manner, both in the model 
and in the training department. That in Edinb^gh has 
been placeil in circumstances calculated to excite much anxiety, 
in consequence of the serious illness of its excellent rector. 

The ha])py comliination iti Mr. Fulton, of businesg hab^s and 
of professional skill as a teacher, togetljpr with the influence • 
of his personal character, has been of-‘inestimable advantage• 
to this institution, and his illness could not but be regarded 
by the Directors with deep regr et and coifCern, both for* liis 
own sake, .and on .account of the school. ,Temporary arrr an^ e- 
ineiits have been made to supply what, I trust, wilf be but a 
temporaiy lack of service oft his jiart; and it is not ttie smallest 
part of Pile honour due to him, that the school has been brought, 
under his care, into so exceMeut a coftdition, as to continue to 
go on cfiiciently wi^iout his personal superintendence. I 
would by no means overlook Clie abil^y and good filing dis¬ 
played by the tei^chers who have undertaken the additional 
duties napnred in the circumsti^nces. I trust they will have 
. the .satisfiction of lieehig that their laboujs have been suc cessful 
in maintaining the cl*aracter of the school and the attainments 
of the,students. But none are better qualified or more willing 
than.the*^, to aTipreciiriy the valm? ®f liiimof whose cooperation 
and counsePthey have for the present been deprived. 

Both in Edinburgh and Glasgow #ome slight alterations 
have been made in the internal arrangements, chiefly with 
the view of promoting more effectually the instruction, in 
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music and drawing. I do not think^* it necessary to specify 
these more particulax’ly, though it is pight to refer to them, as 
indicating the desire of the managers 'to bring up the standard 
of instruction to the point desired by Government. The chief 
alteration that has taken place, and the most important in its 
probable results, is one on which I am scarcely ea-lled as yet to 
offer an official /xpinion, as it has been introduced since the time 
of ray official inspection of the training-schools,—I mean, the 
adoption of^ graduated coui'se of instruction^ for'the students 
of different years. the result, however, of various inquiries 
and conversations en__ the subject, I am strongly inclinpd to 
believe that the operation of the new plan will be very bene¬ 
ficial. Some modificixtions, in regard to Scotland, will pro¬ 
bably be recommended by experience. It may be (^[uestioned, 
for example, whether Blackstone’s Commentaries on English 
Law be more suitable in the training of a Scotch schoolmaster 
than Bell’s Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland would be 
in that of an English one. The defect, however, is only acci¬ 
dental. The general training seems wcdl calculated to raise 
the standard of attainment ip our tfeachers. 

Of the students now attending the two normal seminaries, 
forty-one young men and eight young women obtained first- 
class Qiieen’s scholarships, and eleven male and two female 
students, second-class scholarshij)s, at the last competition. Of 
the forty-nine in the first class, nineteen hold them now for the 
second year, ^ 

When we considcB that all of these have been trained as 
apprentices to the practical work of a teacher, and that, along 
ViiUi the acquisition of valuable knowledge in literature and 
science, they are" still receiving instruction in the metliods 
aij^ practice of eduertion, we have good reason to expect that 
they will eventually furnish a body of able and accomplished 
educators.' In one respect the experiment is jiai-ticularly 
instructive, and may suggest farther improvemefits : the 
mathematical teachers iind 'a foifndation laid in the instruc¬ 
tions of the apprenticeship wljich enables ’ them to prosecute 
their own labours witlv- greater comfort and success. On the 
one hand, the students thus furnished jiossejjs a certain amount 
of knowledge of elementary mathematics ; but it is not so 
much.:yieir actual attainments, as the accurate school training 
'which they have 'received, that enables the teacher in the 
normal school to carry forward their studies to a greater 
extent and with greater oaSe and rapidity. What is true of 
mathematics is equally true in regard to other” branches of 
instruction in which < the pupil-teachers are trained. The 
knowledge of geography and grammar acquired in the ele¬ 
mentary school prepares the way for the study of physical 
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pheuomciiai, and of the Structure of language to be prosecuted 
in the training school. 

If Latin is to be considered desirable in a schoolmaster, as 
it is generally thought to be in Scotland, it is in the same 
way that it will be most likely to be acquired. The rudi¬ 
ments of sucli a language will be more easily mastered at the 
age of thirte«n than at twenty. And, however able and 
zealous the masters in the normal schools may be, they can 
hardly be expedited to make classical scholars •of many of 
fliose who have known nothing of the subject till they*came 
to the training schools. . 

The examinations for certificates of nfferit were held by me 
at Glasgow in June, and at Aberdeen in October, and by - 
Mr. Wilson at Edinburgh in June, ffheso examinations were 
attended in the aggregate by forty teachers and 128 students. 
The result may be exhibited as on fornrer occasions in a 
tabular form;— 





Candidates. 

Certifleates. 

Juno Eiainination, Edinburgh : 



! 

1st Class. 

Isnd Class. 

3rd Class. 

SchooIina.sters 


• i 

13 

— 

1 ^ 

8 

SciinoUnistresses • 

• 

. 

5 

,2 

I 1 

2 » 

Mak*. Students 



44 

3 

1 22 

18 

Eemale Students - , 

• * 

• 

i 2S 


12 

14 




■■■ 

c 

39 , 

42 

Juno Examination, (Glasgow: 





_ 


Seitoohiiastors - • 

• 

S 


1 

1 

4 

Sfhoolinistresscs • 

. 

• 




2 

Male Students 

• 

• 

30 


12 i 

• IS 

Eeinalo Students • 

• • 

- 

26 

— 

I 

. “ 




01 , 

1 

22 

30 








Schoolmasters 



1» 

— ' 


5 

Scliooliiii.stresses • 

• 

- 

1 

— • , 


m 




14 

•- 

in 

*6. 

Total 

- 

- 

168 ^ 

6 

05 

77 


From this table it a])peiys that of the forty teachers, thirty- 
three (or fully four fifths) were .succes.sful ; and *of the 128 
students, 11.5 (or fully e^ht ninths): and taking all the- 
candidates together, seven eighths gained a certificate of some 
degree. The numbers last yei*r corresponding with* the lowest 
lino of the above table were:— • . • 

• 144j 14, 44, 57, 

from which it appears on the one hand, that the proportion 
of successful candidates this year is sdmewhat grasper, the 
number of those in the first class is both'absolutely and pro¬ 
portionally niucli less. The facts taken together rgay afford 
botlff an encouragemonA and a stimulus. • 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

• James Gumming, 

To the Right llonorahle ’ Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 1853-4, on Schools inspected 
by JI. M. Inspector of Schools, J. Camming, Esg. LL.D... and 
Wilson, Esq., M.A. ^ 

SUMMARY A. 


C. E. 


Number of Schools actually inspected between 
1 September 1863 and 31 August 1864. 


No. of Schools, i. 0 ., 
institutions held in 
separate buildings, 
and separately ma¬ 
naged. 

Numbt-r of School-rooms 
iu which sejiarate Teachers 
are cmploy<-d- 

1 

tQ 

Girls. 

•Slugmi 
- 1 

Mixed. 

277 

11 

26 

19 ' 

269 


Sow 
^ o 

g £ 

§ asS ‘ 

® rt g 

•“ as;*- 
§-ia 
S e S 3 


.s.a 

ei ^ 
^ — 
§ 


is® 

IP 

3 <3 ♦a 


sai-J 

c 

£ g 

'0*2 

So 

•o c 

o S ^ 

i 

S 

3 Oca 


^ 2 


3^ 


V-OO ' 

o 

l-S 


235,959 


29,939 I 27,756 


614 


Per-eentago of Children present at examination#learningt 


61 




0*26 


0*13 


<5 

I 

V 


0*43 


1-18 


^4 

B 

o 


3*2 


W 


13-17 36-3G 


A.. O 

O 

O 


47-01 


Arithmetic as far as 


To write 

To read 

o 

s 

3 

& 

«9 

P. 

o 

On Slates. • 

BooSs of General 
Information.. 

Easy Narratives. 

letters and Mo¬ 
nosyllables. 

6*36 

66*51 

1-95 

02 02 

26*03 

19*53 


Fractions and j 
Decimals. 

Proportion and 
Practice, 

4-77 

7*9 


P4 w 
'3-0 


o « 
O 


9-82 


■o 

<x> 

P. 

3 


19‘77 




74-72 


o 

tn 


75-84 


Per-ccntf 4 ?c of Childrerf School Itegist'^rs. 


,j Aged , 

AVlio have been in School 

Under seven. 

1 

O OI 

§ 

; M 

! 'S. 

I w g 

ll 

O 

Ss 

S'B 

-£ 3 

PP 

cs s 

o o 

C' 
i S'® 
b'2 

o 

' ® ^ 

M 

1 1 S3 1 

o . a> . 

i: L2 c 

e S ! .? S 

g- i gl 
1^ ' I'S 

, tt * w 

j 

i 

"C 

; a 

1 »- 

o 

: 6 

: eS 

< M 
& 
a 

1 

i 

1 ^ 
g 

1 6 

; 1 

1 

s-» 

<v 

<D 

H 1 

e 

g 

i o 

^ H ' 

One year. 

24-98 i 

11-83 

12-77 

12*18 

11-7 

9*48 

■L . 

i -1- , 

7-02 ■ 6-01 

4*43 

0*54 

1 

7*07 

1?>'7 

15*95 

25*02 


vMi .v^.vv»iiiun.»v4*vi-wii 111 aijuan; kh l, uiviuuu uy o, Will give viic nuiuDor or 

emmren who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in scbool-rooms. as 
comnared with the average att<*ndanoc of scholars, should be made ur>on this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

4 XheBo per«centagcs are conlincd to boys* and girls* scbools, and do not include infants. 
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IsUMMARY B. 


-9 — ". . . . .-■ ■■ ■' 

Aj^grpgate Annual luconij, stated by Managers, of 270 of the Schools 
enuincT*ated in Summary A. 


• From 1 

Endowment. 1 

• 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

School-pence. 

From other 
Sources. 

Totxl. 

£ 8. d. 

£. 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8 . d. 

£ s. d. 

340 U C 

-f_2^_ 

£,S54 4 

• 

• 

15,130 16 SJ 

4.888 13 51 

4 

ae.isa 3 lo* 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated 1^ Managcrs.of 

270 of tho Schools enumerated in J^iffmary A. 

Salaries. 

Books and 
Apparatus. 

Misccllancdlib. 

• 

Totai. 

£ 9. d. 

22,147 18 1 

£ 8, d, 

GOO 14 4 

£ 8. d. 

3.330 0 3* 

£ «. d. 

25,887 12 Si 
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General Report, for the Year 1S54-, hyRIer Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. Thomas WilkiKson, See., on the 

Episcopal Church Schools inspected hy hint in Scotland. ^ . 


My Lorbs, ♦ 

I HAVE the honor of presenting to yonr Lordships my 
second Genei;al Report for 1854, npon those sclioais connected 
■with 'the Episcopal Church of Scotland which arc (4) in thb' 
receipt of annual grants from the Parliamentary Fund, under 
the Minutes of the ^Committee of Couijcil on Education, 
whether for augmentation of salaries of teachers holding cer¬ 
tificates of merit, or for ym stipends of pupil-teacher appren¬ 
tices ; (2) schools in which, from the more limited amount of 
instruction, or from various other causes, there arc at this 
time no apprentices; and (3) the remaining schools, the ma¬ 
nagers of which have invited simple inspection. 

Whilst presenting this report to your Lordsliii^s, it is a 
source of great plesisure to me to bear evidence that the moral 
•and intellectual condition of the schools Avhich I have visited 
exhibits a steady, and in some instances, a rapid improvement. 
The numbers of pupils and of schools are on the increase ; the 
numbers' of good teachers ar^^ also increasing; ideas upon 
education are becoming more expanded, more true, more 
liberal; the advantages of organized .efforts at a common end 
are becoming daily more evident, and the country is awaking 
to a perception of the'Tact, that education is one of the moral 
necessities of nxan. And though I still find the gentry con- 
trjJbuMng to schools in a manner less generous and effective 
than what their means would lead to expect, and the clergy 
exerting themselves mid paying more than what the country 
has a right ,^o demand, yet I reioice>-to add, that subscriptions 
and donations appear to be rather on the increase than other¬ 
wise ; for though there have .been idiminutious in some cases, 
there have,, been marked augmentations in’ others ; and this 
circumstance should be accepte'd as a convincing proof of the 
favourable feeling towards schools among the greater portion 
of the upper classes, and which feeling, we trust, will soon 
become universal. Hjgli salaries are now given to teachers ; 
• school-buildings are, being enlarged and improved ; books are 
supplied in larger quantities—all of {hem symptoms and 
results of 'the increased liberality with which schools'-are ^now 
maintained. ' . 

The aid of the Committee of Council given towards the 
supporting and rewarding of teachers and apprentices has 
acted as a powerful stimulus and example in this matter, for it 
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has at once raised the character of the schools, and through 
this has acted indirectlv upon the subscribers, by showing 
tliein tliat their money r likely to produce a decidedly good 
effect uj)on theh'^espective districts, and by encouraging them 
t« give, with hope and confidence, what was formerly con- 
trilmted under the doubt attached to any project more or less 
experimental. * . 

It has grati^ed me mncli to find that tlie managers- and 
teachers of sehocis are now paying more attontioif to the com¬ 
fort, cleanliness, and wholesomeness of tliQ rooms in which the 
education is carried on, excepting in tluj matter of ventilation, 
which unquestionably is the most faulty point in a majority 
of schools under my inspection. There swms in many teachers 
an innate dread of fresh air, and I have found windows and 
doors sealed up almost hermetically on the least pretence of 
cold or of damp weather. In many of the new school-rooms 
the ventilation continues defective. 

In my last report I had occasion to remark, in many in¬ 
stances, what seemed to be the faulty management of schools 
(1) as to the number of clhssee, their size, and (3) their ar- ^ 
rangement. I am glad to observe a great change for the 
better in all tliese respects.; the classes have been increased in 
number, the size of them has been reduced, and a judicious 
disposition of desks and benches has in most instances super¬ 
seded the former arrangement of them. • 

As to methods on wlnich I hesitated, after m.y brief ex¬ 
perience, to offer any decided opinion iii ^my last report, I 
desire on this‘occasion to add, that in all schools, especially 
in schools for the poor, where the children leave soon, there 
ajipear to me to be two grand requisites; tlie one is, to secufe 
rapidity in the communication of knowlodge ; the other i^. to 
take care at the same time that the faculties of the scholar be 
duly exercised and developed. These exccllenci(?s arc best 
attained* by the two methods, oral and catechetical. The 
latter of these I have seen j^nerrflly adopted ; where the two 
have been united—ami in a fe^ instances I have foflnd this— 
the effect lias been excellent. I trust.eyery year to see the 
combined system increasingly adopted ; time is saved by it, 
and the mental energies of the cliUdren are kept alive. 

. Discipline, by which I understand simply the povtey.of en¬ 
suring attention and. obedience, is, for the most part, I am 
happy^to say, well secured and without undue harshness. 
Corporal •puni.shment geems on the whole little inflicted or 
needed; the right, however, to employ it within certain 
limits, is wisely confided to tlie he»d teachers by school- 
managers, though it should never be entrusted to the pupil- 
teachers. Personal castigation is the shortest, and in par- 
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ticular cases tlie most efficient punish^nent; nor is it unsuited 
to the condition of ii cl)ild. In some of the best schools retvards 
are distributed, and, I understand, witli good results. 

The subjects of instruction require a few b*ief remarks. 

Religious knowledge continues to receive from tlie clergy* 
aiid school-managers the paramount attention it deserves. In 
mo.st cases the Bible now holds its place in th« schools, as it 
ought universally to do, not as attbrding exercises in reading 
and spelling, as confessedly a mere mechanical reading task, 
but it is read by the children for the purpose of ifitorming 
their minds and affeetjng their hearts, and implanting therein 
the seeds of virtue and piety ; and I recond with much satis¬ 
faction that much is'done by the teachers as well as by the 
clergy in turning Scriptifral reading to this best of all'accounts. 
The Church catechism is better understood ; the Liturgy of the 
Church is more fully explained, though on this latter subject, 
as also on the history of the Chui'ch, more may reasonably be 
expected in future years. 

In reading and spelling the improvement is very partial. 
^Sufficient attention is not gaid t6 the teaching of distinct 
articulation, the 'explanation of the meaning of particular 
words, and the general meaning of, each passage. I am fully 
aAvare of the difficulties we have to deal with on this point in 
our elementary schools ; but 'still I look forward to the time 
when the establishment in every school of a good staff of 
pupil-teachara will justify us in expecting greater expedition 
in teaching every cliikl to read with tolerable fluency and ea.se. 
The old plan of spelling is, we think, very correctly being 
sftperseded by* dictation, i. e. by spelling on the slate nistead 
oi by word of mouth. Moreover, dictation includes punc- 
tqa.tion, which is aliv.ost universally neglected. 

The oral method of instruction in granunar, which was 
recommended in my last rc 2 ‘)ort, is* practised in many schools 
in a spirited and systematic manner, and with the best effects. 
There is in very few schools anj^ regular instruction in ety¬ 
mology ; Words are explained „by paraphrase rather than by 
definition ; in the use <of the latter, I have often observed a 
want of precision. , 

Writing genei’ally is better than in the preceding year, 
thougb' kn too many Schools there is an absence of care, order, 

’ and cleanliness; the writing is slovenly., and the books dirty 
or defaced, with frequent blunders ancl blots ; this indicates a 
want of efficient supecintervLence. I still adhere to tKb opinion 
that a fair, round, symmetrical hand is the best adkptcd for the 
schools of the poor ; aitd pains in teaching that well would be 
better bestowed than in forming the fashionable angular 
writing now taught to girls at some of the schools. 
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Success in teaching anthmetic depends, as in other matters, 
upon 4.he degree in which the reasoning jDowers are exerted 
and brought into actionf and also upon the extent to which 
tile principles jyi'efmastered and made familiar, and expertness 
with accuracy acquired by practice. In my last report I 
adverted to IJie striking deficiency too frequently met with 
in this respect* I should have been glad to be warranted in. 
making a more favourable statement at present •, though there 
Q.re mar^ ini^anoes of efficiency, still the cases of• inefficiency 
are 'very numerous. The teaching of arithmetic in girls’ 
school^! is on the whole improved. In g, ‘few schools mental 
arithmetic is cultivated. There is scarcely any school in which 
geography is not taught, and in the majbrity of them very 
intelligently. In some schools maps at-e drawn by the pupils 
—a valuable exercise and useful in various ways. In some 
inst.ances the study of it is hindered or limited by the want of 
majis. A set of these is a very suitable benefaction to l>e 
presented by those interested in the school. Physical geo¬ 
graphy has received little or no attention. History, Latin, 
Greek, and French, have re'heived»on the whole fair attention. 
In respect of music, I should be really glad tt) witness greater 
advance. With some marked exceptions, the musical edu¬ 
cation is below par, the musical repertory of many, of the 
schools being of a very meagre ahd inliarmonious description. 

In the female schools, the specimens of needlework, plain 
and oi’namental, and of krfitting, have been represented to me 
by competent judges as being very gooA ^ In many schools 
the quantity exhitited was considerable ; the quality of the 
work was very varied, and, I doubt not, highly creditable^ tf» 
teachers aiid scholai’s, as well as to the lady committees of 
superintendence. • ^ _, 

General Ihraminatlon of blasters and Mistresse* for Cer- 
• t hjicates of Merit. 

In June last yqjir liordsltips directed an examination of 
candidates for certificates of nterit to be held in Eliinburgh. 
With the result of tliat examination your .Lordships h»ve been 
already made acqu^nted. I would merely beg to refer to one 
or two circumstance's connected with that examination. 

• The number of candidates attending wa*s— 

Males - * - - - • . i<) 

. Females - - - - - 11 

And of these, 14 males rfind 5 femMes obtained certificates of 
i^erit. The total numbei" of certificates of merit granted to 
teachers (done for the Established, •Free, and Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland at these examinations was about 79, so 
that the proportion of teachers of Episcopal schools obtaining 
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certificates of merit to those of the t^^o other before named is 
as 3 9 to 79, or as more than 1 to 4; whereas tlie pro^iortion 
of the population of the Scottish Ep*copal Church to that of 
the otliers united is as 1 to . 

Here then (2) there is cause for much hopelul anticipatior 
of the future success of the Episcopal schools, and a fair index 
of the general standard of professional attainniwjit, in the fact 
that, a large majority of these teachers cainc^ to the exami¬ 
nation not %nly without the prestige of immedfiito ^I'evious 
preparation in a training school, but uninformed <ts to tfie 
nature and character of the ordeal through which they had to 
pass. Under such disadvantages the attainment of the dis¬ 
tinction they received is alike honourable to themselves, and 
must be a subject of “congratulation to the managers and 
supporters of their respective schools. And (3) in announcing 
to your Lordships the close of the examination, I felt that it 
was only an act of justice to the candidates to mention the 
strictly honourable conduct displayed by all during tlie exa¬ 
mination, upon the favourable result of which so much pro¬ 
bably of their 4>wn personal comfoit depended. I now gladly 
avail myself of the opportunity of again recording in a more 
public manner the high sense I entertain of their honest 
and straightforward conduct on that occasion. 

Pupil-teachers. 

I o-annpt terminate this part of :ny Report in a way more 
agreeable to my owr feelings than by stating the great plea¬ 
sure which has been aSbrded to me from the examination of 
papil-teachers'and candidates throughout my various tours of 
ibspection. It constitutes one of the most pleasing portions 
o£^/in Inspector’s d”.ties, and, at the same time, one of the 
most responsible, thus to bo brought into contact with the 
most proiilisiug of the youth of tlic lower orders of the coun¬ 
try of both sexes. I cannot but consider many of the young 
people with whom I have thus bt^come acquainted as intendtal, 
under God’s good jnovidence, to become both a blessing and 
an honour to their native land ; and the fact of so many 
young men and women now training upon a sound system of 
religious and secular education for the office of teachers, 
warrauti* the hope 'that schools will, within a few years, be • 
established on proper principles, and be mitably maintained, in 
connexion with every charge in the Scotti.sh Episcopal Church. 

The acquirements of thy pupil-teachers and of "flie candi¬ 
dates for that office were, generally speaking, bf a superiOT 
order ; very few of the latter were rejected on the ground m 
incompetency, but of their age falling short of my Lords’ 
requirements or of the conditions being unfulfilled by the 
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managers of the schools.® Their conduct during the examina¬ 
tion Aras most decorous and commendable. 

Fifty-one schools in tile seven dioceses of the Scottish Epis- 
^copal Church have availed themselves of the advantages held 
out to them of the pupil-teacher system, and I expect in my 
circuit next year to find this number much increased. I look 
upon it as oneiV)f the most effective means for encouraging the 
promotion of spund knowledge and religious instruction that 
Jias ever beeti bi»ught into operation. • 

* The Allowing Table shows the number of Schools under 
inspection in each Diocese included in^tbe Report for 1854, 
with the number of those in which pupil-teachers have been 
examined, and those in which there are»masters or mistresses 
possessing certificates of merit. • 


DIOCESE. 

• 

Xumber 

of 

Schools 

under 

Inspection. 

r 

, Number 

1 of 

! School.s 
where 

Pupil-teaehers 
liave been 
examined. 

Number 

of 

Schools 
w hei'e 
Teachers 
hold 

Certificates 
of Merit. 

Aberdeen - 

11 

7 

7 

Andrew's, Duukold, and Dunblane 

13 

7 

— 

Ar^:yU and isles - • - - - 

8 

5 

• ^ 

Drcclnn ------ 

18 

5 

4 

Kdinburgli 

2ft 

12 

G 

Glas^^ow 

19 

13 

8 

Moray and Ross • - - . - 

6 

, 3 


Total * - 

95 

• 


’31 


♦ ^ 

I now beg to lay before your Lordships a few* brief statistics 
of the condition, &c. of the schools in each-of the seven dio¬ 
ceses of the Scottish Ei)iscopal Church. 


, Diocess of Aberdeen. ■ 

In thftj diocese the schools formerly inspected maintain very 
generally the position they dbcupied at the period of my first 
report as regards buildings, furniture, &c. whicliP are very 
excellent. Intellectually, however, a. great improv‘»ment is 
evT-dent, one consefluence of which is a considerable accession 
to the number of pupil-teachers, of which there are now seven 
attached to the ’schools at Aberdeen,’ St. Andrev'’s, and 
St. John^s, Errol, Iiwerary, and New Pitsligo, and seven 
certificated teachers at the schools of St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, 
at Inverary, Errol, Friiserburgh, IVew Pitsligo, and Woodhead. 
Two promising schools have been opened at Gumineston and 
^trichen which I examined with mu<»li satisfaction; a new 
one has been recently opened under the supexantendence of 
the Rev. Aithur Ranken, of Deei-, which I hope to examine 
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during the summer. I cannot but c^)ngratulate tlie venerable 
Primus and his clergy on tlie rapid increase and high (diarac- 
ter of the schools of the diocesa t 

St. Andrew’s, Dwnheld, and Dunblane. . • 


In this diocese many good schools exist, and a very warm 
interest in all that concerns the religious amd inteUectual 
training of young people is everywhere m^ifest, and the 
schools at ?*erth, Blairgowrie, Burntisland, J)uilblane, Criefl^ 
and *Kirriemuir, may be taken as fair examples of what *s 
being effected. At Pupar Angus a school lias been opened 
under promising circumstances. At Dunfermline the school is 
recovering itself from the effects of a frequent cliange of tea¬ 
chers. At Mutliill a sifiall school had been opened with a fair 
prospect of success. Most of the schools which I have visited 
are doing well, and are daily becoming better appreciated in 
the localities where they exist. Ten pupil-teachers have been 
assigned to the several scliools, and it is confidently expected 
that many of the tetichers will present tliemselves for e.xami- 
nation in June next as candkhifces Vor certificates of merit. 


Argyll and thj’ Isles. 

Ther-'i is a decided steadiness of advance among the schools 
of this diocese, whicli must be gratifying to their promoter.s. 
Tbo'se at Ijochgilphead, Poltalloch, and ISoutli Ballaclmlish, in 
particular, are effecting great thing;4 among the children wlto 
attend them. Two' new schools have been added to the list 
during the pre.sent year, those of Duror and Poltalloch, the 
Ritter a school of singular eliiciency ; the forniei’ had been 
recently opened with every prospect of success. Two certili- 
c:ded te,achers and eight ]>u pi I-teachers are attached to schools 
in this diocese. Other scliools, it is lioped, will b(! opened 
during thd summer. 

Brechin. 

The chief educational interest of this diocese is centered at 
Dundee,*^ where, through the exeitions of the Right Rev. the 
Bishoj), Rev. J. T. Anderson, and of mapy z;ealous and en¬ 
lightened friends of education, not only are the original schools, 
St. Paal’s and the Mission, maintaining tneir high character 
and position, but two other schools, a lasge girls' school and a 
smaller school in the Rood Yard, have been established. In. 
the imme<liate neigl''bourb.iod, at Broughty Ferry, "iind^jr the 
same liigh auspices, a third new school has been originated. 
In few parts of the cimntry is the moral and social condition 
of the lower orders more sought to lie ameliorated than in this 
locality ; and the gratifying result already exhibited must in 
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a great part be due to tAe efforts for promoting sound religious 
and intellectual education now being made by the upper classes 
of the inhabitants. A liew school has been opened in this 
diocese, at Auchenblae, and another will be put under inspeo- 
*tk)n situated ?lt Fasque. The excellent schools at Monti'ose, 
Catterline, Lochler, Brechin, and Druinlithie, maintain their 
high charactei^the prestige of many of them being enhanced 
by the acquisition of certificated teachers and additional pupil- 
teachers ; of* tha former there are four, of the latter, eight. 

•• •« • 
Diocese of EdinhurgK 

Of *the twenty schools situated in this diocese, five have been 
inspected this year by the invitation ®f the managers, viz. 
St. JameS’, Edinburgh, Dalkeith, bojm and girls’, Dalmahoy, 
and Dunmore. The first was inspected under unfavourable 
circumstances, the death of its late chief manager having 
occurred oidy a few days previously. The boys’ school, how¬ 
ever, was evidently in good order, and the infants’ exceedingly 
well managed. Of the othcir four schools, it is impossible to 
speaJc in too high terms: (5ne anfl all of them proved the effi¬ 
ciency of the management and of tlie tuition*. The remaining 
schools are all in a flourisl^ng condition, and it would be in¬ 
vidious to select any of them for especial notice, because I am 
certain that the most conscientious and ])ei-sevcring efforts ai'e 
being made l!y the supporters, and because I believe that* the 
results produced bear a \»'oper ratio to the adv£wntagc« and 
disadvantarrcs of the several localities iu which the schools 
are situated. *Tho .schools .at Leith* Alloa, .and Stirling, are all 
ilourisliing. In tliis diocese are five certificate*! teachcj'S 

C3 ^ > 

twenty pupil-teachers. 

Glasgorv and Galloway. • " 

The new. .schools erected'at Jedburgh, St. Mary’s* Glasgow, 
Greenock West, Helensburgli, and We.st Linton, and Hawick, 
have been for some time in A. 1 II opei'abion, and they show the 
advantageous resuPts necessarily produced by suitable build¬ 
ings and apparatus, wlien added to thp jjersonal en^rgie.s ot 
intelligent managers and teacliers TJiese may be con.sidercd 
as tlic model .schools of this dioce;ie, though the .scliool at Ayr 
,in point of iutelktctual attainments, su]>ply of boiihs, and 
apparatus, may stand .fairly on a level Avitli the majority of 
them. The school at G.al.ashiels i.s doing well, a new girls’ 
school, is Hbout to be ,,a<lded to fAe pre^sent accommoilation. 
The schools td. Paisley and Kilmarnock owe much to the judi- 
(iTous superintendence of their num:ig' 4 rs and they prosper. 
At Airdrie .and Baillie.ston the’ schools, e.specially the former, 
are conducted satisfactoidly. At Christ’s Church, Glasgow, 
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frequent changes of teachers have dafnagcd the schools. The 
certificated teachers in this diocese are eight in nunibtyr, juid 
the pupil-teachers twelve. On the aIIioIc the state of educa¬ 
tion among the Episcopal schools of this di(*eese is decidedly 
satisfactory. • 


Moray and Ross. 

In this diocese I not only had the gratification of finding 
the schools greatly improved, as com])ared wU'^i ^he precedlufj 
year* hut two othci;s were submitted to me for inspe^lon, ode 
at Nairn, the other at Alierchirder, Banfishire, both promising 
exceedingly' well. new school was about to be opened at 
Inverness under the immediate auspices of the bishop and his 
chaplain; the preliminaty arrangements were kindly explained 
to me by his reverence, and there can be no doubt that, under 
such auspices, sound and religious education will rapidly ad¬ 
vance throughout this highly important and intelligent dis¬ 
trict. In the six schools of this diocese are three certificated 
teachers and three pupil-teachers. 

I ought not to omit, before coiicluding my report, to state 
to your Lordships that in the year 1853 the schools, as to 
numbers, certificated teachers, and pupil-teachers, stood as 
follows;— 


Number of 

Certificated 

Pupil- 

schools. 

teachers. 

teachers. 

- 76 - 

7 - 

- 30 

- 95 - 

1. 

- 26 - 

- 73 

Increase’ 19 

19 

43 


Since the foregoing portion of this rejioi’t was prejiared, I 
have, with the view, of supplying any important matter which 
might have been omitted, rc-pcruscd with care the tabulated 
reports to which these observations are preliminary. As there 
is no material point which has not been more or less directly 
adverted to in the preceding reniajks, it only remains, my Lords, 
that I should di'aw my report to a conclusion. I cannot do 
so bettqf than by apnealing to those tabular reports, which 
bear testimony to the grateful and gratified impression which 
I brought away from the majority of the schools which I 
visited, ^^whilst, in ‘almost every one of tiicm, there has been 
much less to critioise than to commend If, out of the ninety- 
five schools which during the past year I have visited,—many 
of wliicli had never been before under review,—thei e had been 
no Copies found for animadversion, no jioints In which im¬ 
provements ought to-be suggested, my function must nece.s- 
sarily have partaken of an ifieftectual character. But if, in 
almost all, I found life and energy, and a desire (however 
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hampered occasionally l^y want of funds, or discouraged by 
lukew«nrni sympathy, or local sectarian prejudices and active 
hostility), if, with rare lexceptiozTs, I found a cZesir« to avail 
^themselves of t^ery hint and opportunity that could be 
afforded for impi-ovement, then I may venture to hope that 
such remarks^as candour jind a light intention have prompted, 
either in this A«eport or elsewhere, may meet with, if not per¬ 
fect acquiescence, yet at least some measure of indulgence, 
and tliat I may, experience, even officially, some portion of 
that lil5(?rality and kind construction for which personally I 
have ,to make such unreserved acknowledgments. To the 
Right Rev. the Primus, the Rishops, and jny reverend brethren 
the clergy of the Episcopal Church of ►I'fcotland, it is my 
bounden’duty, as it is my pride and* pleasure, to express my 
most licartfelt thanks for their condescending and courteous 
consideration, for their u])right counsel, for their invalualde 
aid, for tlieir domestic kindness and hospitality. I have many 
deficiencies to confess to them, much forbearance to bespeak, 
some extenuating difficulties to plead ; but I rely upon their 
Christian candour to assign to^mo a fair intention, and to 
maintain their cordial, undimimshed help •in what I surely 
may believe to be our coimnon purpose. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 

T. W1LKIN.SON. 

To the night Ilonorahle , • 

'I'he Lori/s of the Committee of Council on Education. , • 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 18t53-4, on Schools injected 
hy U. J/. Inspector of Schools, JUev T. Wilkinson. 

SUMMARY A. * <■ 
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SUMMARY B. 


-Agsrcgato Income, as stated by Managers, of 83 of the Schools 

• enumerated in Summary A. 


From 

Endowin-'iit. 


From Voluntary 
(Contributions. 


From 

Scliool-iioncc. 


From 

other Sources. 


Total. 
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Special Report, for the Year ISoi-o' o)i thePrltc-Scheineti Ui 
the Counties 'of Chester, Salop, and Stai/wd, by Her Mur 
jesty’s Inspector of Schools, the llev. J. P. Noiutis, JF/A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

** ^ 

Sir, 

In Resenting to the Conmiitteo of Conm-il on Kdiu-e- 
tion my third annual report on the prize-sehomes, wiiieh, with 
their Lordships’ saaotion, 1 have mrdertaken to conduct, I 
wish to oiler, hy way of preface, some general ohsexvations on 
the use of rewards in the education of children. 

In dealing with que's^tions which depend for their solution 
on practical experience, it is well sometimes, in the absence of 
ascertained piunciples, to ])ut forward a tlieoiy, which, Avhetlier 
it ultimately stand or fall, may serve in the meantime to 2 >ro- 
voke discussion and to dii-ect inquiry. 

As far as I am aware, the subject of rewards, as a part of 
the philosophy of education, has never been sjitisfactorily 
cleared up.* At all events I find the greatest jiossible diver¬ 
sity of opinion respecting their applic.ition, and very few of 
the teaphers or school managers with whom I have spoken on 
the suliject have been able 'to give any clear or consistent 
reasons for the coui’se they have chosen to pui-sue. The 
following are some of the principal points on whicli I liave 
found people divided :— 

1. Whether it might not be better to abolish prizt's alto¬ 
gether, as tendip-g to substitute lower motives for liigher 
motives. 

?• Whether feelifigs of emulation were to be encouraged or 
discouraged. 

3. Whether prizes should be given for moral or for intellec¬ 
tual excellence chiefly. _ 

4. Whether religious kilowledge was p matter for wliicli 
prizes should be given. 

5. Whether prizes should be given in money or in boolrs. 

6. Whether a few large prizes or many sin.all prizes were 

best. ^ 

I shall .not hesitate to put the conclu.sions to which I liavtj 
been led by my experience thus far of the working of these 

* The question was opcikd in a rcry sprightly controversy wliich appeared in 
the pages of the “ English Journal of I^Mucation ” some twelve years ago, and is 
handled in several of the manuals of education which liave more recently ayipearea ,' 
but most of the essays on the subject that I have happened to read liuve seemed 
to labour under one of two faults—an unpractical stoicism which would refuse to 
admit any secondary motives, or a confusion of emulation with jealousy. 
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prize-sclieiiies into a dogiAatic foi’m, not because of the impor¬ 
tance \ attacli to them, but simply l^ecause tliis form will best 
facilitate their tliscussion.| 

By stating bri(*fly the wa 3 r in which these questions have 
been from tim(?.to time forced on my attention I shall sufii- 
cientb'^ indicate the train of thought through which I have 
arrived at my^^)j-escnt notions on the subject. 

Before the institution of the Staffordshire Brize-Scheme I 
had often obsei->^ed how well a system of reward^ seemed to 
alfswer one scliool, and how mischievous they appeared to 
1)0 in another. Generally speaking I found a disposition 
to retain, them amcjiig old-fashioned testeliers, ami a wislr to 
abolish theni on the part of the more ski^leil class of teachers. 
On furthet inquiry, it most frequently (jppeai-ed th.at they were 
disa])iiroved by these latter persons not from any absolute 
objection to the principle of rewards, but because the impor¬ 
tunity of parents and the good nature of school patrons were 
almost sure to lead to their abuse. Prizes given on exhibition 
days, accoi-ding to the results of a public examination, were 
beginning to be almost everywhere condemned as fostering 
conceit, and as being in two f;ases out rtf three unjustly < 
awarded. The form whiclj was most generally .approved was 
a re^vard in the shape of a book given for a certain number 
of jnarks* or tickets for good conduct or place in class,*gained 
during tiie ])receding year or half jm.ar. The most complete 
exanq)lc of this system thj^t came under my ncTtice^was ^t the 
Belmont P.atent Candle .hactoiy, where every kind of good 
conduct seemed to have its, proporJ:ionatfi reward attached to 
it in the sh.apo of farthing counters, for whi(^i books Aveje 
given at the end of the year. What I there^.saw led me into 
a correspondence Avith Mr. James AVilson,^Avhosc authority, im 
any matter connected with the moral training of 3 - 0 ’jitli, ft 
the highest.valtie. He did •not admit the force -of.my ol)jec- 
tion that* this .sy.stem tended to enerv.ate the moi'al principle, 
urging Scriptural AVJirranty f#r yt,. and contending that what 
was done at first fRr the sake of a ]n-ize Avould soc«i become 
habitual, and the habit being once formed Avould be pm’severed 
in from higher moty’es. . * 

When the Startordshire Prizc-^ehcmc Avas established it 
jDecanio my luisineSs to fratne rules for‘its administration; 
they Avill be tbund ii^ my special report fior 1852.* In each 
succeeding ^mar, in the constitution of new prize-schemes, or 
the rer'isidTi of their rules, I haveW>een as it were ednfronted 
with the sul jj^sct; and 011 each occa.sion *1 haA^e consulted the 
■Opinions of the teachers, and ascertained as far as I could 
Avhat the effects had been on individual, children. Last year, 
when the Dean of Hereford was good enough to ask me to 
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allow Messrs. Groombrid^e to publish an aeconnt of tiicse 
prize-schemes in a ]iami>lilet form, feelinpr that 1 Uiereby 
seemed to make myself responsible I for the general recom¬ 
mendation of prizes, I was at some pains tn tiie preface; to 
o-ive expression to what 1 thought on the subject. J iuhhI iK)f 
here recapitulate what I there said. My eliiof purjiose was 
to compai'e tly? confessedly successlul .system*.ot ])rizes esta¬ 
blished in our large grammar sclumls and ^^ni^'eI•siti(^s, Avitli 
those adopt«d in oxir elementary schools, antj. ^to* in(|uirt; liow 
far flAe latter might be advantageously assimilatttfP to the 
former. . , ^ 

Since writing that-preface, I have been led to disemss the 
question, how far religious knowledge shordd form the subject 
matter of a prize exaurination in a cmTespondenc(? Avith the 
Venerable Ai'chdeacon Hodson, the president of the original 
South Staffordshire Prize-Scheme. 1 owe him many tiianks 
for his kindness in helping me to clear up my vicAvs on this 
very important part of the general question. 

In these Avays my notions on the subject have been slowly 
acquiring form. I .shall state theifi, for the reasons jueutioued 
above, under distinct heads, in the iuA^erse order to that in 
which for the most part they occuiojed to me. 

In e/ery society there Avill be foAuid among its *m(;ml)er’S 
the most Aoiriou.s degrees of jitfainmeut in Avhat is good, and 
in most societies common coiiscnt or public oi)iivioii Acill be 
found ' to . have fixed rightly or AvroVigly a ctadain level, above 
which the several lega-ees ar-e measured in (jrdcj' of merit, and 
beloAv Avhich they are measured in'an ord(;r of demerit. 

JSToav it is clea'ly the interest of a society to encourage its 
members to rise aboA O this level, ajid to deter them fi Dm tiilling 
belcw it And not” oidy so, but society rc(pii)'e.s, for its oavu 
satisfaction as it were, to e.xpress publicly its ajqu’oval of more 
than ordinary mci'it, and its indignation at gre.it demerit. 

Hence arise, systcm.s of re\var<| and i)unishmei'it. 

The pm-pose of I'ewards is *to ji.s.sert an 1 raise as high as 
po.ssible the standard of Avhat i., g(K)d. Tin; [uir[)osc of punish¬ 
ments i.s' to condemn ahd diminish as much as jiossible what is 
bad. Each has its OAvm range, if I may so'''spcak, on the moral 
scale ; and it is highly important that the range of the one 
should IjC kept distinct from that of the other’. 

Hence my first ])racti(;al rule for the right use of rewards* 
in the education of childrer. :— * 


• Here, and wherever I have used the'*tcrm, I wish material rewanis to he under¬ 
stood. 
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Rulk I.— “ You sliould not reward children for doing what 
you WiOuld punish tliem for leaving •indone/' 

It is due, I believe, td the neglect of this rule that rewards 
^have in so maiiy«iu,stances defeated their proper purpose, and . 
te«Kled to lower, instead of to raise, the standard of what is • 
gi3od. And yet the rule when stated seems so simple as almost 
to ho implied i» the terms used. 

If it is a merit to have reached any given degree of excel¬ 
lence, it cannot properly he a disgrace to have failed to reach 
iT; an(T,*( .‘onversely, if it is disgraceful tq fall below a given 
standard, it ought not to he accounte(^ .very meritorious to 
attain it. • • 

hlvioi if the authorities of a sdiool eor'fuse the two, the 
shrewd h^gic of the children will keef> them well apart. “ If 
doing this deserve a prize, it cannot he so very had to leave it 
und(aH'." The more the teacher—from a mistaken wish to 
encourage a greater nnmher—jmlls down his standard of what 
is cr(!ditahle, the more will the children push dowJi their 
standard of what is discreditable ; and thus the sure con¬ 
sequence of making prized too^cheap is to demoralize your 
school. • * 

Tlie sim])lest and most# obvious way of guarding against 
this depriiciation of the prize is to adopt the principle of 
competition, whereby the candidates, in their efforts to sm-pass 
one another, tiienisclves push uj) the standard. But this.prin- 
ciph^ is open to the objection, that it makes each Qiie's Ipss Ids 
neiglil.iour’s gain. • 

1 am eonteiff, therefore, t*) secure? a sufficiently high standard ' 
of excellence by ju'oviding that it he readji^stefl from time*to 
time, with special reference to the following rule :— 

• • 

Buf.i': II.—“ Prizes should not be attainable without ^o^- 
tive litfort.’.’ • ■ • 

I hold* this riile to be of the greatest importance, liecausc in 
this effort lies, I conceive, tiie,mwral*value of prize-schemes. 
When this rule i;^observed,.the examination becoMies a trial 
of strength, a struggle after excellence ; it stirs all that is 
most generous in child, and whethoi' he gain the prize or 
not, he has tasted a new i)]easurg,—a pleasure that will not 
.soon be forgotten,^—the pleasure of pulfting forth lys best 
energies, one of the piost valuable ex 2 )erkinces that can be 
given to a child in the whole course of his education. 

I n*jw (Ifime to a poj.nt which %o son^e may seem' open to 
miestion, bulj.wdiich to mt appears to admit of little doubt, if 
^iules 1. and II. be conceded. . ^ 

Should prizes be given for moral excellence ? The duty of 
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making children understand the iininoasural)le snjieriority ot 
moral '’eKCcUence over intellectual excellence, renders Uds a 
most important unestion. ^ 

I answer, that indirectly they may he, must he,, con¬ 
nected with moral excellence, hor the very effort whii.li they * 
ought to require, according to llulc II., is a moral one ; and 
the previous training, which in a Avell-com*t.ructed prize - 
scheme success always implies, is a motal training,—involving 
punctuality in attending school, industry whije tlrere, honesty 
in doing their oavui Avork, and other moral habits. And \>n thiti' 
ground, therefore, in schools for children, I should object to a 
prize uhich could he ivf'n by mere cleverncss,a.vithoui necessarily 
indicating any of these, moral giMditi es. But dirceily, and apart 
from other qualifications,<'1 hold that moral excellence flught not 
to bring a prize. My reasons may be vciy briefly expressed. 
In moral matters there can only be a right and a Avrong. The 
wrong should always be put before children as something that 
deserves puni.shment; and, consequently, according to Rule I., 
the right should not receive a jirize. Rewarded it alivays Avill 
be, in a right state of things,, by tlfe appro auiI of the teacher, 
jind by that happiest of all feelings that a child can have— 
the feeling that he is more and nmre Avinning his teacher’s 
confidence. But I am speaking throughout of material 
rewards in the shape of prizes. In this sense, therefore, I 
would say, that if idleness, falsehood, inqiurity, arc punishalile; 
then ipdustry, tfuthfulne.s.s, chastity„,are not to be rewarded. 
The dut 3 ’‘'of being good is one of the earliest that a child 
may be expected to' understand. , The duty of intellectual 
exortion is .seldom^recognized until considerable progress has 
been made. Moreover the value of virtue depends almost 
entirelj^ on its beim^ practised for its own sake ; Avhcrea.s 
intcllcctital exertion bears vahiablc fruit from Avhatevcr motive 
it is made. • 

If the Gospel pai’ables are quoted against me, as they have 
been, as affijrding high authority for directly rcAvarding moral 
excellence' I an.swer, these paraldcs set forth a ]>rovidential 
arrangement in God’.s yorld, which will, so far as lie secs fit, 
extend itself to our little school world, Ai'ithout any ijiter- 
vention on oTzr part. We sliould mislead our children if Ave 
taught ..tl/em to expect that as tlie Bivi'ne order conntets 
hMincss and happiness together etcrn<dj.y, so goodness Avould 
surely be followed by its reward in the affairs of daily life. 
Far more truly .shall, Ave iiiterpret oup Lord’s teac'niTig',, if in 
all moral matters Ave accustom our children to saj’, Avlieu they 
have dime all that is commanded them, “Wo are unprofitable' 
servants ; wo have done that Avdiich was our dut3^ to do.” 

I therefore deprecate entirelythe juactice of giving children 
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])i’izes for good conduct, or for learning their daily lessons, as 
tend^g to enervate their sense of duty. It seems to imply 
that good heluiviour is|soraething exceptional; whereas good 
behaviour ougliJb to be put before them as the rule, and mis¬ 
behaviour as •the exception. Indeed the very way in whicli ^ 
persons who wish to give prizes for good conduct are forced to 
measure it, *piiz., by the ctnuparative fewness of the faults 
recorded, seems to be a confession that it is at best a negative 
good; and,*if*sp, it is enough that, so far as i^iere outward 
'tjffect^fgo, it should exempt from punishment, without entitling 
to reward. 

Now I can conceive no punishment ffr misbehaviour so just 
or appropriate, as exclu.sion from oppoj'tunities of distinction 
that aref open to all the rest. And,*therefore, while I would 
make the av.axrd of prizes exclusively dej>end on the intel¬ 
lectual acquirements of the candidates, I would take care that 
children of bad character were rigorously excluded from 
becoming candidates. 

I hope I have made it plain that I am perfectly consistent 
in replying to the que.sti«n raised about moral excellence by 
the two following rules:— * • • 

Rule III.—Prizes shdlild not be given for good behaviour.* 

Rule IV.—Children of bad character should be \ixcluded 
from competition. ^ 

Where the examiner is not the same perslon as the school¬ 
teacher, it is a matter of no slight diltfi^ulty to determine the 
best form fiJr the certificate of* charaUtet'. It must be free, 
from ambiguity, and yet mot too peremptory, else qusijili- 
cations will be added by those who hav'% to sign it, which 
will involve the examiner in endless perplexity. 

The form adopted at the last examination woe tlib fol¬ 
lowing • * 

“- - -- bears a good character, and has been attentive to his [or herj 

religious duties.” • . * 

And to this the T<)llowing noj^e was appended :— • 

“N.B.—The responsibility of detcrinining^vjicther a candidate deserves 
this certilicate or not^mu.st rest with the niinreter and teacher. No qualified 
certificate can be accejited. It is the qprnest wish of those who give these 
prizes, that no childri*n should be admitted to tlip examination who have not 
shown, during the past year, at least a marked endeavoui>t<T merit the 
approbation of their ministers and teachers.” • 


• #)ne possible exception pccurs to me, tiiit it belongs rather to home or nursery 
education thaa,to that of a school; 1 moan the case of an individual child, where 
some bad habit is to bo broken, and where tlu? effort required is so great and so 
definite that a prize might be allowed according to the sjurit of Uulelf.; but I 
should wish to regard it as a concession to the child’s low moral state in respect to 
some one particular duty. 
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1 now come to the question, “ wliat is tlie most appropriate 
sul>iect-matter for prize ex->nvuvations'?'’ One answer is,self- 
evident; it must be soiuctlung in w*\icb execdlencc can be 
justly and definitely measured. And, this simple condition 
will limit our choice much more than people -dot practically 
conversant with the work of examining might be disposed to 
imagine. If the violation of Ride 1. explains »the ill eftects 
that have attended prizes in many ca.ses, the neglect of this 
obvious princqde, of not attempting more than cava be really 
well done, has cau.sed the mischief in many more. IC were’’ 
better, a Inindred times, to have no prizes, than that the 
children should go away wdth an impression that the prizes 
have been determined very much by cliance. 

From my ex]K“rience dn conducting the ten exanilnations 
that have taken jilace in connexion with these prize-.schomes— 
hardly one of vhich has been free from some instructive 
blunder—I put forward the following sugge.stions with .some 
degree of confidence :— 

Rule V.—“ Where the result of an examination is to be a 
classification of tluo candidates, the examination .should be 
confined to some one subject, or, at ijiost, to some one class of 
kindred subjects.”* 

TJie following are my chief reasons for thi.s rule :— 

1. Where many .subjects are included, the examiner must 
adopt h’s owF I'afe of valuation for tk;; several kind.s of meidt 
shown; and this rate-is sui’e to appear to some arbitrary and 
unfair. Tluire will always bC .some ,vho will say the result is 
unfair, because a higher value ought to have been assigned to 
this or that .subject. Wliat is arbitrary .shoidd be, as far as 
po!jsil,)le, excluded from these awards. 

2. If seH'oral dcjiartmcnts of school work form the subjects 

for examinaiioii, the absence of any one becomes a marked 
thing, and gives lise to an inference that the examiners‘do not 
attach to it much importance.’ Thb only way of avoiding this 
evil is, eitlier to examine in all-.(which woidd occupy many 
day.s) or +o make it ])lain upon the face of the prize, 

that it only profo.s.ses tO certify excellence' in some .specific 
subject. 

y. My third reason is to be found in th'e moral effect of 
success upon the children. 


• In the Stafford.shire I’rize-Scheme's, I am sorry *o .say, this rule has not'been 
observed; I ]iave endeavoured to limit tlie subjects rii much as possible, but I should 
regard it as a great improvement if there might be separale prizes given for arith¬ 
metic, drawing, needle work, &c. KnowIv-’-ge of Scripture might then be intro¬ 
duced as a separate subject; at present I have found it almost impossible to liarmo- 
luae it with the other subjects of competition. 
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If the examination is limited to some one subject (say aritli- 
meti^i), every one knows what tln^-. prize means. It proclaims 
the bearer to he excellent as an arithmetician. If, on the 
contrary, the <ixamination includes many subjects, no one 
knows preciflbly what the prize means; and not knowing, 
whether it means this thing or that thing or the other thing, 
people go a^ay with the loose notion that it means all, and 
that the boy is so good a scholar that he cannot have much 
inoi-c to lc‘fwn? , »■< 

No^I ask every one who is accustomed to children, whether 
the_)i hav(i not found a reputation of tjlie first kind good and 
stimulating in its^jffects, and a rciputation of the .second kind 
apt to foster conceit 1 The explanatioTrc*f these opposite effects' 
lies, I believe, in this ;—in tlu', one ?ase the child knows that 
people give him credit for what he really has ; in the other 
case, he is conscious that people im]>ute to him a good deal 
that he has not, and he is strongly tempted to accept the 
credit so given,—in other word.s, to pretend to excellences that 
he does not posse.ss. Jii.st praise invigorates, but flattery is 
enervating. ^ 

The intention of Rule V. would also rerpiire, that where the 
range of any subject is •considerable, either the examination 
should be confined to some special d<ipartmciit of itfs sufficient 
notice of this having been previously given ; or a large choice 
of questions should be pi'oposcd, a small nvimber oid^f beiiig 
required to be answci€d. The neceswity of this cafition, to 
exclude the risk of chance, is obvious..* • 

The question is often ^jsked, “ What is tl\o best kin.jj. of 
prize for the children of an elementary scft:)ol ?” Some, I find, 
object altogether to a money prize ; an^.if by this is meant a 
present of pocket-money, I entirely agrese that this i« th5*'vV?)rst 
kind of prize that can lx* given. Nine people oi^t often wish 
to make the pi-ize an occasion for putting something instruc¬ 
tive into the way of the clphl, :wid bhoose, therefore, the most 
useful book tlie5*can find. ^ Tam almost disposed think that 
this is a mistake. The boolc may be read, or it may not ; it 
may sxiit the child’s taste, or it may*ifot; it may l^e carefully 
treasured, or it may soon bo los^. 'fhcre is, as it secm.s to me, 
one paramount •consideration that should guide ps in the 
choice of the prize, jjiid thi.s forms my Sijfth Rule f 
• 

Rui.eTVI .—The pipze should Hse of kind to make a lasting 

^ impi-essioif.upon the child. 

The kind of prize that I i^s.elf pilfer is one that is purely 
honorary ; one that never cjm be diverted to any other use— 
one that is, and must over be, a prize, and nothing but a prize : 
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such as a mediil of infcriusic beauty. Eut I would not forbid 
either money prizes or books; they should bo subje^d, lioweyer, 
to these conditions ;— I 

1 . If money is f^iven, it must be of such amount as to put 
jts immediate expenditure out of the (piestit)n ; rfo lar^e as to. 
carry with it, perforce of its size, a sense of responsibility—a 
feeling of property; and it should be necompiiu'ied u ith a 
recommendation, that it s\\ould be placed in a savings bank, 
and the teache* should take oecasioiv to give the 'chiAd a lesson 
on inteVest and iiwestmcnt. This feeling of having be«<?me a ' 
proprietor is probably something quite new to the child; it 
increases his self-respecC and initiates him iivto the pleasure of 
diusbandry. Many a shjlling will be added to this store, which 
it would otherwise have staanetl hardly worth while to day by, 
and a habit is formed which will be invaluable in after-life. 
Our experience of the working of the money prizes in Stafford¬ 
shire quite warrants the belief, that a sum of 3Z. or 51. may be 
safely placed in the hands of a boy of twelve years old, where 
a sum of os. or 10s. would be almost sure to be Avasted. 

2. If a book is given, I would suggest that it ouglit to be, 
ifi possible, a large heavy book—a quarto Bible, for instance. 
Its very size makes a strong impress^n on the child, and at 
the same time renders it almost impossible that it should be lost. 

I need 'hardly say, that I muoli prefer a few valuable prizes 
to many small ones. 

I have alrcjady occupied far too much space with this 
subject; but, before I^uismi.ss it, I wi.su to enter a short but 
emphatic protest agidn'.st twu objections to the \iso of prizes, 
which, as they profess to be groumjed on principle, deserve to 
be treated with reflect, although in the present day one is 
almost aweary of that.jnuch abused phrase “ on jirinciple.^' 
Sorde object to giving j)rizes, as being a system of bribery ; 
others object, to them as fostering emulation, which they 
consider unchristian. 

Both objections rest, as' it r.ecmsoto me, not “ on principle," 
but on a coiifu.sion of thought. ^ 

The hateful character of a bribe does not consist in its beinsr 
a mercenary inducemen'r to action ; else the lairing of labourers 
were gro.ss bribery ; but, in thj.s, that it is a mercenary induce¬ 
ment to some action that is tvrong. If it is morally wrong to 
excel in arithmetic, ithen to oll'er a pri^e for arithmetic is 
bribery. • 

So with respect to emulatiott or rivalry. The propef"ineaning 
of the words I take to be, an ardent desire to apial or,'to .surpass 
another. Now there are obviously tAvo Avays of equalling or 
surpassing another : one is to r.-iiSh yourself up to his level, or 
above it; the other is, to pull him down to your level, oi- 
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below it. If emulation mean the latter, it is as unchristian a 
feelkig as can be ; if it mean thi former, I see nothing un¬ 
christian in it; on tile contrary, I find it not unfrequently 
appealed to by our Lord and his Apostles. If any one says, 

*“ Could I fecn sure that the feeling would take the first form? 

I should nr^t object: but is there not a risk of its taking the 
second?” I»S,nswer, undoubtedly there is, just as there is a 
risk: of tiie pr'^ze being gained by deceit. Lut to give up prdzes 
^ on this accouirt, would be not a whit more reaSonable j^ban. to 
abandon punishments because the wrong, feeling of anger might 
possibly be mixed up with the right Jfeeling of shame, or to 
relinqiiisb any other means of good, because it might possibly 
be mingled with evil. • 

Such are my views at present ^n the subject of school 
prizes. As I began by saying, I shall feel grateful to any one 
who will discuss them and sift them, and show me how far they 
are sound, and how far they are erroneous. They may be 
briefly summed up in this way :—■ • 

"I’lie right purpose of .school prizes is to stimuhatc children to 
more than ordinary excrtioii*; and this chiefly in matters 
where you could not well expect them, at their age, to under¬ 
stand the duty of such exertion. And, further’, prizes should 
be, as far as possible, attached to excellence in specific subjects, 
and should be of a kind calculated to make a lasting iin- 
pre.ssion. , • 

. PRIZE-SOHEMl^e, 

It now remains that lould lay before iheir Lordslijps a 
brief report of the operation of the priz^schemes during the 
twelve months now ending. I shall refisr to them in the order 
in which the examinations have taken place since 4,he ?lo?e of 
my last ;i’eport. * • 

I. Weaver N^viGATiojf Prize-Scheme. 

The second annual exa*r*nation for the prizes ^iven by the 
Trustees of the Weaver; Navigation ijj jCheshire wa« conducted 
by my colleague, the Rev. H. R. Srfndford, at Northwich, on 
the 27th of July 1854. • 

There was no increase in the nunfber of candidates, only 
sixteen pi-esenting •themselves. In th(?ir attainments there 
appQared^o be an advance upon the last year’s exiunination. 
Mr. f^ndford reported to th? Trustees that of the five can- 
»didates from the Wiiisford school, three deserved nrentioir. 
Peel, Fowles, and Cooper ; oj[J;ke ni|je from the Castle North¬ 
wich school, Sutton Avas named ; and of the two from Weston 
Point, Plenry Starkey appeared to have done the best. 
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But conipai’ing the results obtained in this examination 
with those of similar examinations clsewliere, I cannot but 
regard them as most unsatisfactory. 

The attendance at all three schools has bedn more rcgidar 
• during the past year. 

In the Castle Northwich school I learned that fifty-one boys 
whose names had been on the books throughout* the year had 
attended 177 days out of the 225 on which the school had 
been open. • . ■ ' 

In uie Winsford scliool forty-five boys, who had been on 
the books tliroughout the year, had attended 132 days out of 
180; a marked improvement upon the year befoi’e. But that 
• the evil still exists is»sliown by the lamentable fact that of 
tliii-ty bo 3 's who liad left the school,—instead of all being in 
the first class, as would be tlie case in a healthy .state of things, 
—eight had left out of the first class, four out of the second, 
nine out of the third, and nine out of the foui’th or lowest 
class. 

In the Weston Point school, thirty-eight boys, who had 
been on the books throughout the year, had attended 157 days 
oHit of 235. The master of this school reports to me, the 
Weaver prizes have had a very bermticial effect. I hope to 
furni.sh a large number of candidates next year, who are now 
not qualified by time of attendabce.” 

II. AXD N >rth-westi:ux' "Railway Cojri’ANY’s 

Prize-Sche.me. 

This jjrize-scheme w:is e-stablished last year in connexion 
with the Company's schools and works at Crewe. It origi¬ 
nated in a corrcs{)ondence l)etween myself, as Inspector of their 
schools, and the Rev. W. Butler, th.e Com])any’s chaplain, and 
the Rev. D. Elelloch, the Presbyterian minister at Crewe. The 
purpose of the scheme will lx; best explained by die I’ollowing 
extriict from the report which I addre.ssed tcgll. Booth, Bsq., 
the secretary of the Company, in May 1854<, in accordance 
with the ^lesire of the directors, wlmm I had the honour of 
meeting in Liverpool on the 21st of April. <. 

“ It i.s notorious tliat tin; great .social evil at Crewe is the unsettled character 
of the [lopalation. if there is one thing more desirable' than another it is to 
develo|) among the fainilie.s of the ojieratives a feeling of attachment to 'he 
place and of loyalty to their employers. 

“.X ovvhcre is the evil so apjiarcnt a.s in the school; .so long .tlx! .nastcr 
turns over his .stock of children once in twelve or (iftcen nionth.s it is ciearly 
inipos; ildc that any high standard of cllicientw caTi he reached ; and foiar- > 
nately it is in connexion with the school that the most obvious remedy ])i esent8 ’ 
itself. t ■ , 

It api)car.s to Air. llutler a.s well as to my'self that it wotdd go far to attach 
the young people to the place if— 
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“ 1st. The local managers of the works were to show as well as take a direct 
practical i.ilerest in the school; and if— ^ ■> 

“ 2nd. Their patronage >TOre administered with special regard to merit as 
shown in conne.xion with th^school. 

“ Mr. Butler thiftks it would be most desirable that the managers of tlig^ 
three principal d8(>artinent3 should be associated with himself (as their 
officio chairman) as a committee of school management, that this committee 
should meet atieast monthly (three being a quorum) and be held respo'osible 
to the directors # 0 ? the efficiency of the schools. The mftster should make a 
monthly report to this committee on the state of the school. These re])orts 
should bo entered jn a volume to be kept for the purpo*;, and aft^r each - 
•leport ^il#uld be entered the minutes of the committee thereon. The reports 
should be (after, perhaps, the first) as brief as j)03sible. The collection would 
form a valuable record for Her Majesty’s Inspect#!* at the time of his annual 
visit. • * 

“ The second object would be materially facilitated by the contemplated prize- • 
scheme. By means of this prize-scheme a list of merit would be yearly 
published, containing the names of school children and of young persons 
employed in the works who might have shown most industry and good 
conduct in their several duties, and to this list the managers of the works 
should be instructed to have recourse as much as possible in filling up the 
vacancies in the subordinate offices in the works. 

“Mr. Butler gave his ready consent to such modifications of the rules of 
the prize-scheme as I suggested. As they now stand they would admit to 
competition, under certain condftions, ijot only children attending the com¬ 
pany’s schools, but also young persons in the worUs, with a jjreference as 
regards this latter class to such ^s might have been formerly pupils in the 
company’s schools. 

“ With the same view of opening a career to the sons of the ^mpany’s 
workpeople and so attaching tlieir farfiihes to the-place, it would seem to be 
very desirable to ])rovide the means of higher instruction for thoje who 
should distinguish themseh es in this prize list. T'his VouljJ most jwoperly 
take the form of a trade scj^ol with a specific bearing on the industrial 
operations of the place. • , 

“The cxistinj^ classes in con||exion \^th tlie Mechanic’s Institute by no * 
means bear this character. \\ itii the exception qf oilb class instmoted 
gratuitously on two nights in the week in mcchanienT'drawing and attended 
by sixteen persons on an average, these classes have no connexion with the 
trade of the place, some are occuj)ied with the iffdst elemental sultjecte, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, or wth music, daftcing, &c. 1 hear also 

that nearly all the teachers compPain of the want of disciplihcftmd irregular 
attendance of tlnjr pu|)ils. 

“ Those with wliom I conferred on the subj*;t agreed with me in thinking 
that the only way of jiving an elRcfent and earnest character to such instruc¬ 
tion, would be to appoint a master only specially trained in ^ch branches 
of ajiplied science as might have, a direct connexion with the worjjs, but also 
of such general attainrnent an(f calibre as wouljJ^Scure to him the respect of 
the people of the plaA. He might ojien a school of evening instruction 
which should take up the boys at the poiift where the National school leaves 
them and specifically prepare them to become the sen-ants of t)i(?con;]jany 
various departments^f their works. • 

“ Geometry, mechanics, machine-drawing, and engineering, would probably 
form th(* stayii^ of his teaching. 

“ H(V shouTcl be given tcvxmderstand tliat a (^mpetent salary woijld be 
tfuajiMitced for e first two yes^s, but afterwards so much only as would not 
him too dependant on his scholars, c. g., 1001. for the first two years, 
^ and 50/. afterwards. It should, howcv«*, lie froBi the first explained to him, 
that it is the Company’s wish that the school should become sclf-supporling. 
With this view, he should be allowed to form engagements with the neigh- 
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bouring schools to give scientific instruction of a suitable kind for certain 
fixed rates of remuneration, which, together with the fees of his ^)upil3, 
might go far to defray his salary. 'I'he gu!\irantec would, of course, be 
sujiplementai-y, not additional to his receipts, f(,r all of which he should be 
jgiade to account before drawing upon the guarantee fund? 'I'he less he drew 
upon the guarantee fund, the greater primu facie world be his merit. 
Subject to the approval of his charges and number of engagements by the 
managers, he should not be limited to any maximum of receipts. 

“ 1 shotild propose that the appointment, dismissal, alid supervision of 
this, teacher should rest with the School Committee, who should place at 
his disjjosal oiii. of the National school-rooms, warmed and lighted, for 
the evening classes. 

“ When it came to be known that attendance at this evening school was 
the best way to qualify for successful competition in the prize-scheme, and 
for obtaining the favourable notice of the Directors, <I have no doubt these 
classes would be far more numerously and steadily attended than the 
voluntary classes of the Mechanics Institute, and thus in the school, in the 
j)rize-scheme, and in these classes of higher instruction, the Company would 
have provided a course of learning that would yearly turn a set of well-all'ected 
and intelligent artisans, whose services in the works would more than com- 

E ensate the Company, even in a pecuniary light, for any outlay that might 
ave been incurred in their education.” 

I regret to say that difficulties have arisen in the way of 
establishing the proposed school of' applied science, and that 
at ])resent this part of the scheme is in abeyance. 

The first examination took place oa the 17th of October 1854;. 
Twenty-four candidates presented themselves, of whom six 
were youths employ^ed in th6' works; and of the rest, nine 
were . boys and nine were girls, .still attending the Company’s 
school.:. These last ••vere required t.o produce certificates,— 
(1), that they had completed their eleventh year; (tl), that 
they had attended school for at le ist 176 whole days during 
the la.st twelve months; (.3), that their conduct and character 
were satisfactory; (4), that their progre.ss in religious know- 
l^dg^ was also satisfactory. The examination consisted in 
writing from dictrftion, drawing, and the following questions 
in arithmetic, and the higher mathematics ;— 

1. Subtract 10,092 from 12-,310. _ * 

2. Add together, 4 cud. 2qrs. IGlbs. '; 1 ton 3 cwt .Slbs.; Sqrs. 24 lbs. 
10 oz. 

3. If I give 7 men 1/. 18.s. Gd. each, how much do I spend? 

4. If 9 horses eat 2 qrs. tfluishels of corn in a week how much will 12 cat ? 

5. Find the simple, or if you can the compound, interest of 84f, at 4 per 
cent, per annum, for thre^ yeans. 

6. If all engine of 30-hor.se ])ower raise 3,000 gallons of water in 5 minutes, 
how much will an engi',-c of thrice the power raise in half the time? 

7. Express If, 13s. 4d. in decimal parts of a pound. 

8. What is the difference between the contents of two cubjo, tho’edge of 
one being 1 foot, and that ,of the other 1 • 15 of ", foot ? 

In place of the higher mathematics, the girls had an exercis'e 
in needlework. The older candidates wore invited to compose 
a short essay on the uses of drawing. Considering that it 
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was the first examination o£ the^kind, the result was very 
satisfactory. I 

Of the older toys, two, who did.much better than the resh 
received 4i. eVJh; the other four received 1?. each. Of thf^ 
scholars, one boy received SI., and four boys received 1?. each ; 
two girls rffeoived 21. each, and three' 1 1. etmh. The prizes 
were given on the following day, by G. H. Lawrence. Esq. 
and H. Bocrfihj ^psq., the heads of the principal department 
‘®f the#works being present. 


III.— Noi?TH Staffordshiee PrJze-Scheme. 

The second annual examination foi^ ^he prizes given by the 
North Staffordshire Association took place at Stoke-upon- 
Trent on the 20th October 1834. 

The following circular had been previously issued : 


“ Distributionof Prizes.—North Staffordshire Asi^ciation. 


“ President—^TheJlight Hon. the Earl Granville. 

“ The Committee hereby give notic#, that there \wll be a public meetinfj 
in the board room of the Stoke railway station, at Two o’clock punctually, 
on Tuesday, the 24th October,•for the award of the prizes offered by the 
above association. The Right Hon. the Earl Granville in the chair. The 
attendance of all who are interested in 4he schools of the neighbouSiood, and 
especially of the parents and friends of the successful candidates, is requested. 

“ The Examination will be held by Her Majesty’s Inspector in thfe girls’ 
National school-room, Stoke-i|j)on-Trent, at nin^)’clock on 4Friday,4he 20th 
October. Particular attentiol^s requested to the Allowing rules :— 

“ For the Quarto Bible .— Can<Mdates to* be boys or girls who can produce 

Oentijicates :— * • 

“ 1. That they have attended for two years, and are still attending,'some 
school or schools approved by the association and -aoder Government inspec¬ 
tion. (N.B. In the vase of schools recently opened, attendance since fhe 
opening ivill be accepted.) •" ^ 

“ 2. Thalfthey have completed their eleventh year. 

“ .'5. 'ttiat th|ir character and progress, in religious instruction are 
satisfactory. _ * • 

“ N.B. Regular s!W6ndance is defined to mean, attendance o% 176 days in 
the twelve months. * • 

• •• * 

“ For the SI. prize.yjj-Candtdates to be boytt or girls who can produce 

Cert^cates ^— 


1. That they have»already gained the preceding prize. , 

2. 'I'hat they have continued to attend, and are still attendtng, the same 

scli3M regularly. • * 

“ 3. That their character and progress in religious knowledge,continue to 
be satiis^acto^% • 




•“0^r the Sl.prite.—Candidates to be boys who can produce Certificates signed 
' by their Minister, and also by some Membe^ of the Associatton :— 

“ 1. That they have gained one or bSfth of the preceding prizes. 

“ 2. That they have completed their fifteenth, and have not completed 
their eighteenth, yewr. 
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“ 3. That they are employed in connexion with the works of some 
member of the association. ^ * 

“ 4. That their character is good. !j 

“ 5. That they have attended some Sunday school t a preference will be 
“given to those who have also attended some drawing sehoqt-or evening schopl.' 

“ Candidates miist be at the Stoke school befiire nine o’clock on the 20th 
of October, bringing with them two sheets Of ruled foolsci^) pajjer, a bottle 
of ink, pens, and if they draw, pencils and India rubbfi'* Girls m\ist also 
bring all the necessary materials for making the sleeve of a small shirt, which 
will have to be put out in the school.” ^ ^ 


At the time appointed, eighty-three boys and filcy-eiglit 
girls presented themselves, and had the following paper of 
questions proposed to them ;— ® 


“ Answer as many as ytfa can of the following questions :— 

“ 1. Write a short account of one of the patriarchs. 

“ 2. Add together one thousand and ninety-five, eight hundred and seven¬ 
teen, ten thousand four hundred. 

“ 3. If I have hi: in iny purse, and spend 31. Ifis. 9d., what shall 1 have left ? 
“ 4. If two bushels of wheat weigh a cwt., what will five quarters weigh ? 


“ Candidates for the higher prizes should answer as many as they can of the 

following questions 

‘‘1. Write out the aubstance of ol.e of our I,ord’s parables, and the lesson 
to be learned from it. 

” If 20 men can perform a piece of worl^ in 12 days, how many men will 
accomplish one fourth of the work in a tenth of the time ? 

“ 6. What- will bl. amount to in' five years, at 4 per cent, per annum, 
simple (or, if you can,- compound) interest ? 

“ 4.' If li. = 10 .fiorins = 100 cents = 1000 mils, • express l/s- 64(f. in 
florins, tents, ahd mils. » 'f- 

“ 5. What will be the. J3.xpense of papering ’the four walls and ceilings of 
a room, whose height, length, and breafjth are each 15 feet, at (id. per 
sqqare yard ? , 

“ 6. What length ol’rope is wound on to a cylinder, one yartl in diameter, 
in 20 revolutions ? 

. “ 7- Supposing an ei%ine is able to accomplish this in 2 minutes with 5 
tons suspended from the chain (neglecting the weight* of the chain), what is 
the horse-pow,er of the engine ?” 

The boys were examined in drawing, as befor !, by ilr. Rice, 
the master of the Stoke School - of Art; and the girls were 
examined in needlework by Mr,“..Weir, a certificated mistress, 
unconneqt.ed with the neighbourhood. 

With the exception of an unfavourable re^oort on the needle¬ 
work, the results were satisfactory as compared witli those of 
the preceding year- * 

Mrs. Weir’s repos:-t on the needlework were as followp-.— 

You wiU be sorry to hear that much of the sewing was vqry indifferently 
executed, and very few of the girls iven professed to have ever ifiade a’button- 
hole. -The Stoke, Newcasvle, and Chesterton schools did the best sewing; 
som^of those from Shelton pretty fair; the others, excepting one from” tv-e 
Crahville school, middling agd bad.” , 

In drawing, Mr. Rice reported an improvement upon the 
exercises of last year. Those who drew the best were Bickley 
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and Pitdhford from Shelton, Mayer from Burslem, and Dunn 
from*Hanley. ^ ' ' ' 

It was satisfactory ti observe that thirteen boys and seven 
ffirls,^ who had obtained prizes in 1853, re-appeared as can- ^ 
aidates in ISy-t, and maintained their ground most creditably* 
in the examination. Of these, six had left school, but ^being 
under fifteenf^ears of age, were excluded from receiving prizes 
this year by t|ie rules of the association. Next year they will 
Jt»e eli^ble Tor the highest prize ^ ^ 

The remaining fourteen, eight boys and six girls, received 
3Z. ei*ch ; and forty three, twenty-threeJUoys and twenty girls, 
received, each, the*quarto Bible, value HZ. v 

Thesq prizes were distributed on the»2 ith of October by the > 
Earl of Harrowby, in the School ol* Design, Lord Granville 
being unavoidably absent. 

That the prize-scheme is doing much good cannot be doubted. 
It has inspirited the teachers, interested tjie parents, and 
greatly stimulated the children. • 

The following are extracts from letters which I have received. 
Their testimony was nnsolicitey on my part:— 

“ 1 ha\ e already felt most sensibly in our school tfie 

decided impetus which the s^eme has (<ivcn to a prolonged continuance 
at school.” 

“1 think the pri/ce-scheine a very •good one — one which will %e of incal¬ 
culable service to our s bools, for it will be a means of keeping children at 

school for a longer period.The good it jyill be to the«children 

themselves who stay at sch<^ until they are aide to get a^rize o%a succes¬ 
sion of prizes, both intelle<^al and physical, l^onceive will he very great. 

. •{’'hildren who »e older avhen tViey4)egin to work are better 
able to bear the heat an<l confiTOincnt of the Tactt)ry.” 

“ I have every proof of the viflue of tlie schemi^ ^fy superior clasfl has 
increased, the parents have a high sense of the im])ortance of the'boys’ 
work—more respect is paid to myself, there is ^pjeater regularity in atten¬ 
dance, the lower closes in the school ar ■ stimulateil to grgat^ eflHtrts^he 
parents are more self-denying* fn order that their children may be kept 

longer at*seh(^l.My suiierior class this dliy numbers 4S. 

present* which|l attribute in no small depyee to the introduction of, and 
the well workin nt.nut of, the priz*-scheme—an invaluable boon to a working 
master. . . 1 beg respectfully to bear my humble t^timony to the 

fa't that there has not been infl^dHuced into rny school during the twenty- 
eight years I have held thp satiation anything sg^well calculated^o femove the 
great and universal Ail of boys leaving scho«]^o early.” 

But while I e:^ress my strong sense of the benefit conferred 
the scliools of*this district by the in^itution of^nese prizes, 
l^nust repeat the conviction, stated in nny report last year, 

“ that noting short of a legislative extension of the principle 
of the I^tory Act ig) this district wi^ rescue the mass of the 
i^ldren frtJm the mis^able condition of ignofance and mate¬ 
rialism in which they are now^suffer^ to grow up.” 

Meantime it is consolatory to hope that the few whoifi we 
are now beginning—by the help of these prize-schemes—to 
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retain and educate at our schools, will hereafter, overmen 
and journeymen, exercise fa. kindlier and a better influence 
over those whom they will have undir them^ than their pre- 
_decessors did in times past. We may hope too^that they will 
i l&e able to raise the tone of public opinion in the matter bi 
education. And from what I have seen of the ^operation oi 
this Potteries Prize-Scheme I have much more’bonhdence that 
it is reaching the class of potters than I have yrith respect to 
the South Staffordshire schemes that they are reacMpg thg 
class of colliers and iron-woi*kera 

S'/- r 

IV. South STAFFOftDsifiRE (East op IIudley) Prize- 
i* Scheme. 

The fourth annual examination for the prizes given by the 
iron and coal masters of this district took place on Saturday 
the 3rd of March 1855. 

It will appear from the following circular issued by the 
honorary secretary that the constitution of the .scheme has 
been considerably modified since the* date of my last report;— 

“South Staffordshire Iron and Coal Masters Prize Fund 
Association (East oI’Dudlev). 

“ President. —The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 

“ Vice Presidents. — 'rhe Venerable Archdeacon Hudson and the Reverend 
J. H. Sharwood, Walsall. 

“ Cotitmittee. —'ITieilight Hon. theEarl of Dartmouth, Chairman ; A'iscount 
Ingestre‘5 Jamet T. Chanc Esq.; Thomas ilarker, Esej.; Churlps Foster, 
Esq. ; Seyiftour Tremenhr^re, Esq.; Thomas llagnall, l'*s(i.; John Hartly, 
Xlsq.; Rev. J. P. Norris ; SViJliam<-Bennittf' Esq.; E. B. Dimmack, Esq.; 
Thomas E. Davies, Esq.; William Sparrojv junior. Esq. 

“'Honorary Secretary] —Walter Williams, junior. Esq. 

" The Committee of M^^ageraent in handing their report to the subscribers 
of cthe'dissociation have nothing new to communicate us to the working of 
the scheme/'as a report is now extant by tk^ Rev. J. P. Norris, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of ^Schools ; and the only subject to which the CommPtee wish to 
call the attention of the subscribers is that they have decided to aliow girls 
to compete in like manner for prizeg as the boys, and it i^'hoped that the 
result will be equally propitious ; for the Committee c'r,.iOt but dejdore, to 
a great degrtfe, the sad want of educaPcw among the girls, and the very 
disastrous effect the want of education‘has on the district morally and 
socially. . • P 

“ Further, the Committee wish to notice that it has been decided to admit 
Nonconformist schools, under Cov&nment inspection^ to compete with the 
others, as ifc is^found they can strictly comply with the rules of the associa¬ 
tion, wxd at the same time the competition will be .a great incentive for ine 
parentli to keep their children longer at school, the object of the associa- 
tioii being net so much to distingpish any class of educatioff'os to^^make 
education itself more generaj, 

" J^cbncludin^ the above remarks, the Comjnittee would suggest thal^-«^ 
mavBmturers and others in the district employing labour, should be invited 
to subscribe to this fund, foiC it is fell that this is the best method that can 
he employed to show the feeling of the district on the sul^ect of promotion 
of education in all classes.” 



j^ griat improvement waa effected by adopting the ifeHo^wing 
printed form of certificate, of -wliich a copy was focoMHe^ifco 
each candidate to be produced on the day of examinatiotl :-w* 

^ Prize Examinatiok. 

No boys or girts will be admitted who fail to bring this paper on the day 
examination, iaying the following certificates carnally filka up and signed 
their ministers*and teachers. * 


'rhis is to^rtify 

1. That * • completed h eleventh yfeir on ther 

of * 185 . 

That has attended the schools) for 

a period of not less than two years, and aj)peaffi from the school register to 
have attended at lesast 176 days during the twelve months now ending. 

III. That bears a good charactejj,''and has been attentive to 

Aligious duties. ^ 

N.B.—The responsibility of determining whether a candidate deserve this 
last certificate or not must rest with the minister and teacher of the school. 
No qualfied certificate can be accepted. It is the earnest wish if those who 
give these prizes that none should be admitted to the examination who have not 
shown during the past year at least a marked endeavour to merit Jhe approba¬ 
tion of their ministers and teachers. 

Occupation of the Candidate’S parents,— 

Whether has been a candidate in any jirevioas year, and, if so, ^th 

what result. 

* To he signed by the teacher, and 

countersigned by the minister. 

. • . ^ 

Two hundred and thirty-six candidates—-151 boys and 85 
girls—were examined by me in the St. James' Nation^ school, 
West Bromwich ; an^71 candidates ^7 boys S.nd 2% girls) 
were examined by my colleague MsttHeisv Arnold, Esq., 
Dudley. The fox-mer weil from^he Church'schools, the latter 
from the Nonconformist smiools of the disft’ict. * 

They were ^amined in drawing bj^Mr. Chittenden, the 
master of the ’Nwlverhampton School of Art; and the iseecUe- 
work of the gipls was ai-rafiged and revised by Mfes Evetts, a 
certificated inistress, unconnected with the neighbourhood. 

= -The foUovlljng questions^wese also proposed to them on 
paper:— ^ ^ 

Iron ANjp Voal. Masters Prizes. 

Write /our namci| a«d the occupation of yjUr father at the head of youf 
paper. * • 

How old were yoi* at your last birthday ? • 

Have yox/jeen examined for a prize before ? a ■. • 

‘'^1. A person whose agf is 73 was 27 years old*at the.birtib of 
what is bison’s age ? •, 

2. * A iliraon bought 1,000 yards of cibth at 5s. 3id- retaiiJj^ 

^ at 6s. lid. per yard; whqa was his profit 

3. What, is the value of 1 quarter, 6 bushels, 3 peclu of .wheat, at 8#. 9d. 

per bushel? y • ,* / * 

4. A man, working. 6i hotirs,a day, does,a piece ofi.wprk^ in,9 diw|?*fc<w 

many hours a day must he work to finish it in 4|-days, ' ' * 


eleventh yftir on ther 





Salop,'and 


*756'. Prise- 

5. Bxliress 7& il3«. 4«t in decimal parts of a pound. ,;>; •- f- 

6. ?^hat is t^ftfimpl® interest oC47 in d je«ur| 8^ moatlM in. a .E» 
bank which }![ive3 3 j per cent, per annum ? ' , (_i ' 


Supplementary C/br ioys.1 •" 

7. Required the area (in acres, roods, and poles) of a square field, whose 
side measures 8’75 chains. 

8. A cubic foot of water weighs 62‘dibs., and the weight of wrought iron 
is to that of water as 7 ’ 8 is to 1; what is the weight of a bar qf iron mea¬ 
suring 6 i.vjhes in Ifteadth. 4 inches in thickness, and 6 fcst in length 1 

9. When twO'straight lines cut one another the opposite angles are t-^ali 
Ijrbre this. 

10. Answer also one of the jollowing questions :— 

(«.) Of what does water consist? and how may this be shown? 

(A.) How is coal supp^ised to have been formed? 

( <■( 

The prizes were distributed by the Earl of Dartmouth, on 
Wednesday the 7th of March. 

. Tlie very large increase in the number of candidates, and 
the marked improvement upon last year in the work done, 
were most'’satisfactory proofs that the prize-scheme is retaining 
at school, and stimulating to exertipn a large class of young 
people. , 

Deing anxious to ascertain from the teachers how the scheme 
had worked during the past year, I alldi-essed a circular to this 
effect to tlmse whose boys had obtained money prizes in 1854<, 
and am able from their replies to place on record the effects of 
the schefne. . 

1. From the answeyj'^o my fii*st quesiim :—What Use did 

ypur prize boys make of theiv money last year ? i ascertained 
that, r ‘ " 

Ten have invested their money, as follows : 

Four have placed in the savings bank. > 

Four in budding societies. ' » 

'IVo in <their father’s business. • o 

Four have Icift it to their parents, in one case to receive interest. ' 

Two have laid it out in clothes ^ » 

One applrnticed himself to a printer. r i 

Ten have gjyen it to their parents. 

2. Fron^ the- answers to my secon»i i .question :—What have 
they since been doing f it appeared that, i 

Twelve are still at school, of whom two are pupiUeachers, and one is a 
candidate for pupil-teachership. 

* Ten are gone to work, ,pf whom two attend the drawing class, and one of 
thes^ "two doMes to'Scliooi thrice a W€(ek when off work. 

'Ihree the in Messss. Chance’^ works, one of them as a- < -• 

Two are gbi|i»-to learn the japan trade. , ’ 

'fwo are printers’ apprenlices. y ' s 

One n helping Ws &then4Q be apprenticed in April to engine fitting, 
has in a .lawyer’s office, but is going to be a carpenter. 

One ha'Hng gaih^ a 3/, 'nnte at bis fipst trial has removed on heing found 
fault with. ” ^ 



v: I linked the teaoke^ to stjate (by way qt ajiecd^fti^ 

otl^HK^ise) «my effect of thW prizg'Sehemo tha^ theyHiBight-J^^ 
noiibed duriug tbe pjet year. ’ . n . -"tr. , 

Extracts: . ' ^ 

Darlaston, i5f. Georg ^.— '* The prize-scheme has certainly exercised a irltisj 
healthy influ^ce on this school. It has no doubt had a good eftect in cHifckr 
ing that vagragt. habit of running from school to school. .... Tlie 
changes are how chiefly among the little ones. . .* . . I believe that all, 

except--, are anxious to stay to try again next year, and th^it 

their parents irftend, T). V., they shall do so.” ® . 

Wife# Bromwich, St. Jame ^.—“ I cannot exjjreSs to you the value our girls 
and their parents set upon these Bibles. 

Wolverhampton, §t. Paul’s .—“ The Iron ^laslers’ prizes have oemepted a 

unity of .feeling in my old scholars. . ; --——• seldom, allows a 

day to pasa,without paying us a visit, and durlhg the past year has been firaj 
and foremost in assisting me in the evenS^s with the boys who . have just 

competed for prizes.It pleased me much to -see several of rOj 

old candidates for Iron and Coal Masters’ prizes at Hill Top on the ^th imt. 
at the distribution. They seemed to take as lively an interest ias. thpugh j^liey 
themselves were concerned in it. Since, drawing has foipned a part *of the 
examination, four of my lads have availed themselves of Mr. C^hittenden’s 
instruction at the School of Design. They attend in the evening twice’ a 
week, and from their master I 4earn that they are making good progress. 

. All the boys who have ev^ presented tl^mselves as candid^^e 
for prizes from this school are n()w and have been regular attendants* at 
Sunday school. Most of them anlso attend our young men’s improvement 

class.The average age of my first class, tvventy-four in number, 

is now twelve years, while before the.institution of this valuatHe scheme it 
%vas only 10,^. . 

Wednesbury, St. Bartholemew’s .-—( fact worthy ^f notice, is thstsll the 
successful boys in my sch^l this yeaV^ have bem (with one^exceptjpn) very 
regular in attendance, andjCtiat all the disappointed boys , were Very irregular, 
and deserved to be unsuccessful., I see too thaj th^nsparents feel it. . . . *. 
Wherever a prize goes it gives sAisfactioll and silences murmiifs, and where 
they are disappointed it often seS:? inquiry on foot to the cause ^f . the 
failure. They may throw the blame on the master or. on themselves.” 

Wednesbury, St. John’s .—“ A boy formerly in luy. school after receiving s 
money prize left wiflh his father for America. He writes to me very*>oft«t\i 
but rarely does so without some illusion to the prizes, wantin^to know wht 
won thepi, &c.’? 

Wohserhampto^ St. George’s .—“ It has b|en the me^ns of keeping ai.x ol 
my best boys at i ^oo l at least tw^ve |nonths longer, and it has caused not 
only them (the prizeS^ys), but also the younger boys to be very much mor* 
industrious.” % ^ ^ 

These favourable of tlie of scheme Seen: 

to justify an att^pt to raise the smnd&fd of s6ge above tiri 
veiy low point at which it has inthertO; been fixed, and witd 
this view I have'propOSed the foHowing’rWe f • ; ; i* * - 1 

No candidate be heneelbrth eligible to,obtain the 
haveealre^jj^ebtairkCd 'a book or Bible.’t ^ ^ :'i • ■ 

. The re^qps in favouj of this rtile ^ 

' 1. The proper purpose of tshe- 

at school until thev ate at leas» twelve, or tfc»i*te^AWiRrtt;vrf n.w< 






ooncession to tbe state of tiuiigs existing fouxi^vears ag^pysv* ^^^bat 
this cone^iQjgt„ 4 ^ jft 9 Jqi^r necessary is b^ppjly: 4?y s^ihe 

fiiqt tUa>h/tl}q avers^ age of Boys this y^r is above twelve. 
If we continue to'give the highest prize lo aP child of eleven, 
'B.’e shall seem to recognize this as a suitable age leaving 

saiJbbl. " ■ ■■ ■ " , ; 

2. The proposed rule would tend to obviate au.,Wil whicli 
has been observed to be incidental to the present operation of 
the schejpae. Eaxjh year it Ixas happened that some,three or 
four boys, having obtained one of the highest prizes at tjmir 
first trial, have obtained one of the lower prizes at their second 
trial. The effect on such %oys lias been bad iursome instances, 
showing that their ear\y success had spoiled rather than 
Simulated them. Indeed, at is almost universally fohnd that 
a gradational system of prizes is most conducive to continued 
exertion,—tending to protect persevering industry against 
precocious talent. 

3. It is very probable that the quarto Bible (value IZ.), newly 

introducecf, will be found almost as attractive to boys of eleven 
as the money prize. • 

4- The saving of'funds so effl!cte{l will enable the Association 
to extend the number of prizes. 

V.—SoxjTr! Staffortjshibe, West of Dudley, Pkize-Scheme. 

The s^ond annus^l examination for the prizes given by the 
iron and coai masters*- on this side of Dudley, took place at 
Eludley, on Friday the 22nd of March 18o5. 

One hundred ^nd thirty .candidates piesented them.selves, of 
whontllO (67 bo 3 ie and 43 girls) 'were examined by me, as 
belonging to Church schools ; and 20 (17 boys and 3 girls) 
belonged to Noncoiixormist schools, and wq^e examined by 
Mr. Amoldi Mr. Cochrane was g©pd • enough to examine the 
drawings, ahd Miss Evetts to undertake the needlework. 

As the distribution of tlie prizes has been decayed with a 
view to its taking place in tJiie Castle-yard .*s soon as the 
season may permit, I must postpoite^my report of the award. 

That tMs prize-schqjm®, is also wo; king satisfactorily, and 
ending to raise the charatter of the schools ^ the district, is 
shown by the following evidence, extractea from the 1 ‘eplies 
of the teachers or school managers on this side of Dudley, to 
my circular questions. 

eighteen who received^money prizes last yea;t.jand of 
whom I have r^urns, it appears that— • 

Might have put their money ^e saving's bimk.^ 

Three Ymve bought clothes axd book^. 

7Vm> have put by the money. 

R»e have given «to their puents. 





If iretitfo^iiEte 


■-.-It aiB€^4ppea»S-^thafei>— ' ■ H4f 

tititt al scli^l; of whom otiS'sta^hi eoiiie^&^B^r^lP ge^a^&e 
jMpi»e,^^e is a candidate for a pupil-teacliership, ahd'ttiWOO will lea#»' 

Ml priies are ad^ud^ed.. . ■ . . > , v ..I 

^jiree are clerks on rtulwOT. _ .^, ■..■^ -Sff* 

'r'our are gone to or whom one is apptenticed to a printer, on^j^lk 

blacksmith^one a tailor, one a builder. ,, 

One has b^n sent by his uncle to the Dudley grammar school. 

The remaining; three are girls, of whom— 

• • ^ ** .r1 

Dne has ^one to help at home. 

One is going to’ a training school. 

_ One is dead. 


Extracts from “Letters. 

Dudleys St Thomas '.—“ In my school^t^ias certainly been the meansfof 
giving many boys two or three years more education than they would have 

had but for the scheme.* Out of the thirteen boys presented 

by me for examination, I know that many have been kept regularly at school 
throughout the year, either to gain a prize, or to add to those already gaindd. 
The hoys themselves care not how hard they work; home study is their 
delight, so as to be prepared for the day of trial.” • 

Kinyswinfo'rd .—“ I can answer, on the whole, with satisfaction, your 
inquiry as to the apparent effects of this prize-scheme on one school. The 
genend influence has undouhtedim be§i good, and gAater than I anticipated. 
'ITre more hopeful among the scAlars are kept with us longer than otherwise 
might be the case. It canndt be expected that the bigger boys of a less 
promising kind should remain at school for the distant prospect of a prize, 
when the rate of wages for lads is so high.” * 

Dudley, St John’s .—“ 'riie prize scheme has had an exceeding good effect 
upon our schools. The number of pupils has materially increated, and the 
parents are desirous th^ their children shou^ remain Idng enosigh to be 
candidates. Moreover me children work much j^arder, and even tho.se who 
are not yet cdhdidates, take !* most Ip^ely interest in the success of th'&se 
who alf.” 1^ • , . 

Amblecote .—“ We feel that a great impulse is gu'en both to parents and 
children by the examination.” 


From Rowl^ and Wordsley the answers were mot® qilhli- 
fied, though generally fa-vfoVirable. From Quarryjfeank, Brdck- 
motef Uppe| and Lower Gornal, I^am sorry to say there were 
no candidat^fc^ 


VI.—Shropshibb ^o|ir%iND Coal Masters PRigE-ScHEME., 

Iii. my Specif.'Report for 1^53—4, I stated that a sLiith 
prize-scheme h^d been proposed for •the niinja^ district i of 
Shropshire. I*have now to report thatjbhe sch^e haS been 
"ilrganized, subscriptions to the amount of 120? nro^jsedn and 
an ftssW^ation formed, of which»the Earl Gr^viUe is d.he,. pre- 
>sident,^nd W. Co^,^sq., of Shiff|ial, the h^qraiy secretory. 
The first examination will, it is honed, toke plaeei, pa itfafCj 

The following circular, addressea tp tke 43eVe|l^ ..st^oois of 
the district, contains a prospectiis oLAhie. Scheme r*ss! > -4 , 


“ Sub, j ' C4k»«ioU.O£9;ee,. 

“ At ».mee<i|ng^Qf held lit ShiShfd oh t^th of'lufc, 

JhDei ^ ’f»8dc|at&ii should b« fernuid; uhd an anUtial 

fiXn9’"siiMoHh«d‘Tbr tho a'rt%ildl’biP''^Mi^S Mhodj^ the ^ho^S^^of the iiaini'i^ 
district of Shropshire. Having been requested by the a8&>ciation to under- 
’Hatl J:he yearly exasaination of candidates for these prizes, I teg leave. :to< 
lay before you the following conditions of competitKtn apprwed by the 
association. «> 

“ 1. Candidates tdtebpyS Of girls who have'attehded sbme sdSqpl bpeh to 
Government inspection, and supported ..by some member of.-^he association, 
for a period of at least^^two years. ^ ^ 

“ 2. Th^ must be at least eleven years of age. 

“ 3. They will be required to produce a certificate that they have attenSBH 
school at least 176 days during ^be twelve months preceding the examination. 

“ 4. Certificates will also be reqpired of good character, and of satisfactory 
progreM in religious knowledge* signed by their teacher, and countersigned 
by«&elr clergyman or minister. • 

“ 5. They will be expected to reaS fluently and well; to write a feir round- 
hand ; to spell simple words correctly from dictation ; and, in arithmetic, 
to have a competent, knowledge of the first four rules, simple, compound, 
anti decimal.* > ;. 

“ 6. Boys will also have questions in the higher rules of arithmetic and 
mensuration proposed to them. 

“ 7. Girls will be examined in needlework, and will be expected to bring 
all the requisite, materials for making a miniafhre shirt-sleeve, to be cut out 
by ttem at the time of examination. ( , 

“ 8. Those who have recived instruetionvin free hand drawing will have 
exercises given them to test their skill. 

“ These rules have been drawn up with a special view to the first year’s 
examination, ^hich I hope to hold nexWMay. 

“ In subsequent years it may be judged expedient to modify them. 

« *. “I am, &c. 

r • ««. “(Signed)- , J. P. Nokris^ 

^ “ JI. Ai Inspector of Sc/iools. 

“ P.S.^—The following schooSs in fhe distr^t are already open to"4rtspec- 
tion :—Ooalbrookdale, Diswley Green, Donin^ton Wood, Iron Bridge, Ketley, 
LUleshall, Madeley, Malin’s Lee, Wombridge, Wrockwardine Wood.” 


® CONCLUSIOltr 

«• ; 

The preceding notices of the operation of the several prfze- 
schemes prove, I thing, unmistakably that the^o’:^riment has 
been a successful one, and a step inotbe, right direction. 

Not only.is this sho^^'n by the eafci^j^from the teacher’s 
letters, but it appears still^wiore clearly from the*statistics that 
I have collected. The followiil^ facts contras^^ery favouivibly 
with the Stat^ittents df jfiiy earlier reports «> 

1. 'I'he total number of candidates eatamiBcd in Staffordshire., ' 
during* the p%8t year, is 572. _ ’ ' ‘ , ' 

2; Of the 141 <Mtndidates whS> wbre exai»ined foi*'the'^drth 
Staffordshire prizes iri Oetdber,— *' • 


Xlecimal fractions should be studied before proportion, with a view to tbe 
introduction of the dechnal ceinUge; ’ ’ •■■■ ' < ■*' 



'Thir^hTee^ -*•’„» » 42 ;-, 

'lie remaminf/orty-fMH) 



Df the elder ^les, eight or ten had left their 
!iad continued to attend the Sunday school or evening Sclr 
locordjng tC*tfie requirements of the association. . ' t ^ 

3, Of the 431^|andidates examined in South Stajg’ordshireil. 
I have acchmte-returns of age and regularity of attenjcUunCft*’ 
From‘500 ; from which it appears that,— • ^ h<< 

(o^ In the east of Dudley district ilie average age of iiki^ 
boys was, 12 years 6 months; of the girls, J 3 years 6 monies. 
The boys had attended school, on an average, 190 week days 
during the preceding year, and the gifta 171. » 

(h) In the west of Dudley district, the average aga of tho. 
boys was, 12 years 8 months; and of the girls, yeao^’a.dl' 
months. Their average attendance had been,—boys, 193 weak 
days; girls, 182. * . • . . 

When one thinks of that group of 572 Stafforshire children, 
all bearing ceitificates bf good character, many of them 
honorirably mentioned for\thc#i’ attainmeAts, not a few 
propr ietors of a growing fiund in the savings bank ; and this 
too at an age wiien such an impulse may, under God’s blessing, 
be the me.ins of giving a right direction to their W]|ole after¬ 
lives, one cannot but regard them with hope, and eojint 
four or five hundred pounds a small pri^e Ibr thg yea^ or two 
years’ additional sch^gpfling which has bbrjje so much good fruit,. 
But to tht*Se feelings oAsatisfajitio^i therft is one drawback.# 
Sou^Ji Staffordshire is ilsnining district.* This is an ii'on an4 
coal masters’ prize-scheme. Those four or five hundred pounds 
are a trifling fraction of an immense amount of wealth extracted 
from the earth,'and minted at the forge, by the sin^w^of 
the collier and the i|on\^oiker. The child of thS miner and 
the ohild of the foigeman, therefore^ have tjie first claim upon 
this fund, was for th^h' sakes chiefly that it was sub¬ 
scribed. It was*to sow ixy,Uiem, a seed of good, Wiich might 


in after-life bear the fru^k of more sobriety, more thriR, more 
self-control, thf*i*h^ ffitHcrto char^Sj^Srized their "class, that 
the jjjjze-scheme* vTas established. These were the childre®.* 
whom the irondEnd csoal masteifs wishai to see jnfnging ^ejr-. 
certificates of two, ^r three, or four, years’ 8cBboli»g,» 
cUtrying away their M. or their 4Z, to the, savings bank. ‘N i: j 
j-r Aias,i>^tere axe they ?. How \Aany of them were among those 
^ight and,hopeful lac^s that we saw befbie us last month 
If we ask the teachers they Will t€ll us where these t^flldren. 
are. They left our schools loAg ago ; they ca^e and yrsnt.j’at 
six or seven, or eight years old ; at seven or ekrM v^xsnld. ©na 



t^^@^pl»^l*^jb«is, had jft;4il^,j»^ tJo 

Ti^«.i^4ui^(ace dQ«fa* <44 ten years .fl>ld; 0 *^and^t^foi? the 

latr is continually evaded—r^they go down intj^ .the pits to 
bpind. the points. drive the ^ip, or iSike avi^y the alack' 
These lads are earning already from 4». to 6s. a week. 

Some few, itiSiferue, have been retained at sohdbblo comi>ete 
for prises ; and one, I rejoice to say, has shown what the son 
of a collier do if allowed fair play by'his 'J)arent§; his 

name is Bellenden; he gained the highest marks for mathe¬ 
matics at the late examination at Dudley. 

But how few of the chrlduen of the miners this prize-scheme 
is reaching, appears only too plainly from the following table, 
in which I have analysed \he several classes to which the 300 
children of South Staffoi-dshire, of whom 1 have accurate 
returns, belonged :— 

4? ^ 


Workers in hardware - - - • 

Building trades, wheelwrights, &c. 

Tailors cuid slioemakors . - - - 

Glass works - - . . - 

Managers - ai - - - - 

JSngine-mcn and fitters - - - - 

Miners ,r " ’ * “ * 

In service (m families, railwi^fs, public olUces) 
La)x>nrcrs f- - ^ 

Shopkeepers - - - - 

Brewers, millers, maltsters, 

lAii^emen - - ' “ *c ^ “ 

Farmers 

School-teachers - • 

Publicafis 

Coke4»viniers and banksmen ... 
Ih^tmen * - • - .#r: 

Mill/* agei't . . - - - 

Clerks 

Curate • r • 


East of 
Dudley. 

West of 
Dudley. 

Total. 

Proi>orlion 
per cent.. 

Boys. 

—>%- - 

Glrla. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


alx>ut 

r 

36-' 

18 

7 

0 

C7 

22 

16 

12 

7 

1 ‘ 

S6 

12 

13 

5 

8 

1 

27 

9 

10 

2 

4 1 

6 

21 

7 


a7 :«)* 


Thus, it ../appears that the cliildyhn.of the mining class, who 
form tiie l^ulk of the population, ffr^ed only six per cent, 
(one in jseventeen) of tl"t, total number nxaT*ined ; children 
of forgemen four per cent, (or one. in tWeifty) ; children of 
engine men, ^^tters, coke burners, banksmen,''4)oatmen—all of 
whom may've considered to be connected ivith the works 
of t¥b .iron and coal masters—fom* or five per cei^t. (or otie 
in twenty-two) ; making in itll little mo^ than foul Seen-per 
cent. .J^r one in seven) l^elonging to toe classes'.lor whos^ 
bei^dt ^be prize-scheme was specially iptended. 

I do ipDt mean to imply fof* one jnoinent/that tbe prize- 
scheme is not also needed for the otlier classes. The iron and 



coal^mrf&f^rs'-wdll’ dbs^tve from 'this' 
those flyhro trei?e candidates fbr tllBir ^i?izes 
are called the l*^ourii% classes • arid that the chiJOTCri'b^'sBt^^ 
JceepCrs, publmans, clerks, &c. formed a very small proportf i^ 
of the numMr. It llks been more than once propbsCdl^ to 
iron and codl masters that the competitiCn slionld be^cbrifitiCd 
to those are directly or iridireotly in their owii employ¬ 
ment, and^they have wisely and liberally decided: that it shW 
eontjjjue to be Aften to all. ^ ««►. :• - 

But if the. question be asked, “ Is a prize-scheme of this 
kind a sufficient,means to counteracl^ the special difficulties 
that hinder the education of a mintn^ population ?” the ansT^er 
must be^iven unhesitatingly ; it is j^olly insufficient- 

I must, therefore, conclude this report by repeating the saniS 
conviction which I have so often expressed before, that nothing 
short of legislative interference can redress the educational 
balance of these mining districts. At present the divergence 
between the employers and the employed is increasing every 
year. Every year’s del av^ brings us nearer to a crisis. 

And when, last month, I traversed tlie district between 
Wolverhampton and Bilstom and marked the angry looks aand 
muttered threats of the iflen that were gathering in knots at 
every meeting of the roads, it was with a feeling almost akin 
to bittei'ness that I thought T:iow all this, and inainy othCr 
deeper evils of wdiich this “ strike” was but the symptoiTp, might 
have been lessened or pi'evented, i f tl,i* Legislatui'e h*.d done- 
some few years ago A^at it must and wiil do when the case is 
despera^. 1 * * 

l^iave the honor*to lae, &:c. 

J. P. Noeris. - 

The Secretary to thi^ 

Committee of Council on Education. 


AIW>ENDIX A. 

Report on the propo^^^chooi. op Applied Sci^im* at 

^Snim^-UPON-TRBNT. 0 

Gentlemen, * • » 14 March 1855. 

^[aving been appointed^ Ccmitiittee on the 3rd of November last 
year toconsider thfiWesirableness of establishing a schoo l of science in the- 
Potteries and to report thereon, we have the honour to inTO^ you t^t we 
hqd an interview with Dr!»Lyon Playfair, the Secretly of the Departnupnt of 
Science at Mprlborough House, on the^26th of Jaistfery. , • 

Th* rest™ of this conference were ve^ favourable to the establishment of 

such a achoSl at Stoke. . . , . , . ' 

^Not only did it appear tmt the scheme vMa strictly in harmony with the,, 
Adews and intentions of the Board of Trade, Jput also that, in carrying it into 
effect, we might hope for the active co-operadon of the Department 

which Dr. Lyon Playfair is connected. - ■ ? 




(^h^ierl Salop, and’Sta.jffvrdshioik'). 

!« Wb, understood Dr. Playfair to say that this assistance might be fliooked for 
^ two ways,—the usual conditioi^ being fulfilled, viz. that the mastef be in 
possession of the diploma of the Government ^hool in Jermyn Street, and 
that his school be open to Government inspection. e 

tjat. A grant from the Hoard of Trade in augraentationiof his salaiy by 
Vay of annual premium. - \ 

■2. If there appeared to be a fair prospect that the schoo* would become 
self-supporting, or nearly so, in a few years, the Board wdlild^e willing, for 
the first year or two years, to guarantee to the master a minimum sala^ of 

loof. . * 

Dr. Tlayfair %vas also good enough to give us the Hames of Oncoftr two* 
of the Jermyn Street students most distinguished for their attainments in 
chemistry and mining scien.??, with whom he would put us into connnuni- 
cation in case the school wa^ljkejy to be established. 

With a view of rendering the school as inexpensive as possible in its esta¬ 
blishment. and as far as may self-supporting when once fairly ^tablished, 
Vhe following scheme has been proposed, which we beg to submit for your 
approval. r 

1. That the committee appointed on the 3rd of November be empowered 
to communicate with the Stoke .\thenaeum and Philosophical Institution, 
with a vnew of securing the use of a class-room and laboratory for the pur¬ 
poses of this school. 

2. That Mr. Smith Child’s offered donation of lOOh, and any other suras 
that may be added to it, be expended in *he establishment of a laboratory 
and museum of mining geology andf* chemistry, and also for the purchase of 
the requisite educational apiiaratus and to(Tieet any grant of apparatus given 
by the Board of 'I’rade. 

3. That the committee should enter into communication with the autho¬ 

rities of the Government School of Mines, with a view to securing the services 
of an approved teacher, and of obtaining aid in the way of duplicates of 
specimens, &e. ^ 

4. Tl^t the tDepartmeyt of Science be applied to, and requested to 

guarantee a minimum salar/ of 10(1/. for the fir4i^ear, and, if nectissary, for 
fhe second also. c c , c o 

5. That with the view of carfying out tl^intention of the Gov^ament, in 

which: the suj)porteA of this scheme entirfl^ conctir, that the school should 
become self-suj)porting, the Committee make it their business to procure the 
names 6f at least 20 stv-lents to form an e\ ening clay fesr chemistry, and 
2@ stuGents to form an evening class for mining sciiwce, willing to pay a 
shilling a wepk, which should also entitle tltem to admission to the museum 
and laboratory^ * ' 

6. That the Committee also qbtain promises from t^ makiagers of r.t least 

six of the neighbouring elementary schoo^ that they will/-'iter into engage¬ 
ments with ^e teacher of science to give, a weekly lecttSf in their respective 
schoolscnrj-me more iKijuilar branches Cf^tkese sciences, at the rate of 51. 
for one houjf: a week, or 10/. for two hour^t^nq^, per annum, from each 
school. , ^ ^ ^ 0 

/. That the teacher be also as^sted t<t form a* class of private pupils, 
paying a higher rate of fee^ 1 “ 

8. For the^:5nies so received the teacher be required to account to the 

local* Com’mittee, and •through them to the Department of Science. ^If^ 
aftuf* deducting a certaij*. proportion, say one fifth, for incidental experises, 
the remainder fajl short of KK)/., tktf deficit to be made up by'^^ graiJt.from 
the Board of Trade. If, on the contrary, it exceed KX)/., the«yhole to go 
to the teacher. ^ £ ' * , ^, 

9. The Committee, on thwr parh undertake to place at his disposal, 
lighted and rent-free, the roomuabove4nentioned; a small yerwly subscription 
being raised for ihis purpose. 
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10. Thai the “ Association for the Advancement of Education in the 
Minin^ana Manufacturinj? Districts of North StafiPordshire,” be requested to 
award a certain number of exhibitions to ^is school to such boys as may 
most distinguish tlsemselves ^ach year in their prize examination. 

Dy such a constitution, it will be observed, that while on the one hand^a 
minimum salary i* guaranteed, on the other hand it will be impossibleror 
the teacher to ycrease tins salary until he shall have first by his own 
exertions rendej^ his school self-supporting. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) 5?mith Child. 

^ M. D. Hollins. 

^o^ie flpmmittee of J. K NoKRlS. 

The North Staffordshire Educational Association. 

P.S.^It is wltfi-;i^:'>h pleasure that we are ab]|pto inform you that thirty 
persons have already signified their intention q£ joining the chemistry class 
on the terpis iwoposed, should the scheme take effect. 


APPENDIX *8. 

SuBscuii-vioNs to the Staffordshire 'Priee, Funds, 1854. 


C. B. Atldorloy, }3sq., M.P. 
Messrs. AIcock mid Co. 
Wm. Baker, Esq. - 
John Bateman, Esq. 

F. Bishop, Esq. 

Smith Child. Esq., M.P. 
W. Copeland,'Esq. 
James Edwards, Esq. 

Earl Granville 


North Staffordshire. 

I 


j 


£ 

5 

® A 

5 

10 

10 

6 
10 


Earl of Harrowby - 
J. E. Heathcote, Esq. 
Viscount ingeswe, M. 
T.,Kiimerslcy, Esq. 

H. Minton, Esq. 
Edward 'Wood, Esq. 


P. 


Total - 


J. BngnalWand Sons 

\V. Baldwin - - ^ - 5 

Barrows and Hall# • - ^ • 10 

.Joseph Bennitt • - - ^ - .I 

William Bt^^t • > - Itt- 5 

S. H.Blaefwell - - . • . 10 

Oliance and Co. - - - - 10 

Earl of Dartmouth- - • - 5 

J. Davies and Son^- \ - - - 10 

W. 11. Dawes - \ - - - 5 

Exigle Coal and Iron Company • a 10 
It. Jlaines and Sons - . t- 10 

(George Jones . - lO 

’ ’ sh^U ^ ^ - 1 


South Staffordshire, East of Dudley. 

' £ 


John Mars}] 


E. Page#.nd Sons 
Parklield (J^ipany 
^Patent Company 

#Plant $.ndEishcr • 

J. and S. Rrol^rts • 

Solly and Br(fthers# . 

VV. and J. S. Sparrow 
J. Spencer _ - 
J. and E. "^^ker - 
W. J. Ward 

AVilliamsoh and Brothers 


Total - 


sell Kali . ^ 


G. Bennet and Co. - - . - 

Blackwell and Co., Russell Kail • 
G. H. Bond - 
Budd and Co. 

Coolirane and Co. - - , - 

Corbyri%4^B Company - 
James Evers. Swindell, 1 Co. • 
W. and G. I'innstono 
W. O. Foster - 

B. Giblwns. sen. - . % - 

M. unfrW. Gr^ebrook - 


HoiyNH Staffojdshire«WeSt of Dudley.' 

fi? 

5 


,1 


Hall, IlolcTOft, and Pearsf 
W. Matthews 
Reuben Plant 
Rid^r^Smith^ - 
Lora WaWlP*^^ - 
^Varden and Williams 
J. Wheel^and Co. 
Whitehouse and Jeffries 

4 

• ^ Total 


- fr 

- 10 

- 5 
. 10 

- €o 

- 5 


^ SuBSCH^ PTioNs^to the SuRcftsHiRE Prize FyND,*1855, 

B'i^ah BotfichT* - - ^ - 30 j Madele* Court Company - 

Coalbrook Dale Company - % - 80 Modcldf ^ 

Lillcshall Company • • - 30 L 


Kctley Company 


15 


ModcldP Wood Company 
ToUl 


£110 


£ 

. 

5 

. 

6 


5 

- 


• 

2 

. 

5 

. 

la 

. 

5 

. ■ 

5 

• 

10 

- 

10* 

£m 


£ 




5 


5 


10 


20 


5 


5 


5 

• £14S 

* 

£ 

• 

15 

■* 

16 
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Special Report, for the Year ISoi-o' o)i thePrltc-Scheineti Ui 
the Counties 'of Chester, Salop, and Stai/wd, by Her Mur 
jesty’s Inspector of Schools, the llev. J. P. Noiutis, JF/A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

** ^ 

Sir, 

In Resenting to the Conmiitteo of Conm-il on Kdiu-e- 
tion my third annual report on the prize-sehomes, wiiieh, with 
their Lordships’ saaotion, 1 have mrdertaken to conduct, I 
wish to oiler, hy way of preface, some general ohsexvations on 
the use of rewards in the education of children. 

In dealing with que's^tions which depend for their solution 
on practical experience, it is well sometimes, in the absence of 
ascertained piunciples, to ])ut forward a tlieoiy, which, Avhetlier 
it ultimately stand or fall, may serve in the meantime to 2 >ro- 
voke discussion and to dii-ect inquiry. 

As far as I am aware, the subject of rewards, as a part of 
the philosophy of education, has never been sjitisfactorily 
cleared up.* At all events I find the greatest jiossible diver¬ 
sity of opinion respecting their applic.ition, and very few of 
the teaphers or school managers with whom I have spoken on 
the suliject have been able 'to give any clear or consistent 
reasons for the coui’se they have chosen to pui-sue. The 
following are some of the principal points on whicli I liave 
found people divided :— 

1. Whether it might not be better to abolish prizt's alto¬ 
gether, as tendip-g to substitute lower motives for liigher 
motives. 

?• Whether feelifigs of emulation were to be encouraged or 
discouraged. 

3. Whether prizes should be given for moral or for intellec¬ 
tual excellence chiefly. _ 

4. Whether religious kilowledge was p matter for wliicli 
prizes should be given. 

5. Whether prizes should be given in money or in boolrs. 

6. Whether a few large prizes or many sin.all prizes were 

best. ^ 

I shall .not hesitate to put the conclu.sions to which I liavtj 
been led by my experience thus far of the working of these 

* The question was opcikd in a rcry sprightly controversy wliich appeared in 
the pages of the “ English Journal of I^Mucation ” some twelve years ago, and is 
handled in several of the manuals of education which liave more recently ayipearea ,' 
but most of the essays on the subject that I have happened to read liuve seemed 
to labour under one of two faults—an unpractical stoicism which would refuse to 
admit any secondary motives, or a confusion of emulation with jealousy. 
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prize-sclieiiies into a dogiAatic foi’m, not because of the impor¬ 
tance \ attacli to them, but simply l^ecause tliis form will best 
facilitate their tliscussion.| 

By stating bri(*fly the wa 3 r in which these questions have 
been from tim(?.to time forced on my attention I shall sufii- 
cientb'^ indicate the train of thought through which I have 
arrived at my^^)j-escnt notions on the subject. 

Before the institution of the Staffordshire Brize-Scheme I 
had often obsei->^ed how well a system of reward^ seemed to 
alfswer one scliool, and how mischievous they appeared to 
1)0 in another. Generally speaking I found a disposition 
to retain, them amcjiig old-fashioned testeliers, ami a wislr to 
abolish theni on the part of the more ski^leil class of teachers. 
On furthet inquiry, it most frequently (jppeai-ed th.at they were 
disa])iiroved by these latter persons not from any absolute 
objection to the principle of rewards, but because the impor¬ 
tunity of parents and the good nature of school patrons were 
almost sure to lead to their abuse. Prizes given on exhibition 
days, accoi-ding to the results of a public examination, were 
beginning to be almost everywhere condemned as fostering 
conceit, and as being in two f;ases out rtf three unjustly < 
awarded. The form whiclj was most generally .approved was 
a re^vard in the shape of a book given for a certain number 
of jnarks* or tickets for good conduct or place in class,*gained 
during tiie ])receding year or half jm.ar. The most complete 
exanq)lc of this system thj^t came under my ncTtice^was ^t the 
Belmont P.atent Candle .hactoiy, where every kind of good 
conduct seemed to have its, proporJ:ionatfi reward attached to 
it in the sh.apo of farthing counters, for whi(^i books Aveje 
given at the end of the year. What I there^.saw led me into 
a correspondence Avith Mr. James AVilson,^Avhosc authority, im 
any matter connected with the moral training of 3 - 0 ’jitli, ft 
the highest.valtie. He did •not admit the force -of.my ol)jec- 
tion that* this .sy.stem tended to enerv.ate the moi'al principle, 
urging Scriptural AVJirranty f#r yt,. and contending that what 
was done at first fRr the sake of a ]n-ize Avould soc«i become 
habitual, and the habit being once formed Avould be pm’severed 
in from higher moty’es. . * 

When the Startordshire Prizc-^ehcmc Avas established it 
jDecanio my luisineSs to fratne rules for‘its administration; 
they Avill be tbund ii^ my special report fior 1852.* In each 
succeeding ^mar, in the constitution of new prize-schemes, or 
the rer'isidTi of their rules, I haveW>een as it were ednfronted 
with the sul jj^sct; and 011 each occa.sion *1 haA^e consulted the 
■Opinions of the teachers, and ascertained as far as I could 
Avhat the effects had been on individual, children. Last year, 
when the Dean of Hereford was good enough to ask me to 
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allow Messrs. Groombrid^e to publish an aeconnt of tiicse 
prize-schemes in a ]iami>lilet form, feelinpr that 1 Uiereby 
seemed to make myself responsible I for the general recom¬ 
mendation of prizes, I was at some pains tn tiie preface; to 
o-ive expression to what 1 thought on the subject. J iuhhI iK)f 
here recapitulate what I there said. My eliiof purjiose was 
to compai'e tly? confessedly successlul .system*.ot ])rizes esta¬ 
blished in our large grammar sclumls and ^^ni^'eI•siti(^s, Avitli 
those adopt«d in oxir elementary schools, antj. ^to* in(|uirt; liow 
far flAe latter might be advantageously assimilatttfP to the 
former. . , ^ 

Since writing that-preface, I have been led to disemss the 
question, how far religious knowledge shordd form the subject 
matter of a prize exaurination in a cmTespondenc(? Avith the 
Venerable Ai'chdeacon Hodson, the president of the original 
South Staffordshire Prize-Scheme. 1 owe him many tiianks 
for his kindness in helping me to clear up my vicAvs on this 
very important part of the general question. 

In these Avays my notions on the subject have been slowly 
acquiring form. I .shall state theifi, for the reasons jueutioued 
above, under distinct heads, in the iuA^erse order to that in 
which for the most part they occuiojed to me. 

In e/ery society there Avill be foAuid among its *m(;ml)er’S 
the most Aoiriou.s degrees of jitfainmeut in Avhat is good, and 
in most societies common coiiscnt or public oi)iivioii Acill be 
found ' to . have fixed rightly or AvroVigly a ctadain level, above 
which the several lega-ees ar-e measured in (jrdcj' of merit, and 
beloAv Avhich they are measured in'an ord(;r of demerit. 

JSToav it is clea 'ly the interest of a society to encourage its 
members to rise aboA O this level, ajid to deter them fi Dm tiilling 
belcw it And not” oidy so, but society rc(pii)'e.s, for its oavu 
satisfaction as it were, to e.xpress publicly its ajqu’oval of more 
than ordinary mci'it, and its indignation at gre.it demerit. 

Hence arise, systcm.s of re\var<| and i)unishmei'it. 

The pm-pose of I'ewards is *to ji.s.sert an 1 raise as high as 
po.ssible the standard of Avhat i., g(K)d. Tin; [uir[)osc of punish¬ 
ments i.s' to condemn ahd diminish as much as jiossible what is 
bad. Each has its OAvm range, if I may so'''spcak, on the moral 
scale ; and it is highly important that the range of the one 
should IjC kept distinct from that of the other’. 

Hence my first ])racti(;al rule for the right use of rewards* 
in the education of childrer. :— * 


• Here, and wherever I have used the'*tcrm, I wish material rewanis to he under¬ 
stood. 
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Rulk I.— “ You sliould not reward children for doing what 
you WiOuld punish tliem for leaving •indone/' 

It is due, I believe, td the neglect of this rule that rewards 
^have in so maiiy«iu,stances defeated their proper purpose, and . 
te«Kled to lower, instead of to raise, the standard of what is • 
gi3od. And yet the rule when stated seems so simple as almost 
to ho implied i» the terms used. 

If it is a merit to have reached any given degree of excel¬ 
lence, it cannot properly he a disgrace to have failed to reach 
iT; an(T,*( .‘onversely, if it is disgraceful tq fall below a given 
standard, it ought not to he accounte(^ .very meritorious to 
attain it. • • 

hlvioi if the authorities of a sdiool eor'fuse the two, the 
shrewd h^gic of the children will keef> them well apart. “ If 
doing this deserve a prize, it cannot he so very had to leave it 
und(aH'." The more the teacher—from a mistaken wish to 
encourage a greater nnmher—jmlls down his standard of what 
is cr(!ditahle, the more will the children push dowJi their 
standard of what is discreditable ; and thus the sure con¬ 
sequence of making prized too^cheap is to demoralize your 
school. • * 

Tlie sim])lest and most# obvious way of guarding against 
this depriiciation of the prize is to adopt the principle of 
competition, whereby the candidates, in their efforts to sm-pass 
one another, tiienisclves push uj) the standard. But this.prin- 
ciph^ is open to the objection, that it makes each Qiie's Ipss Ids 
neiglil.iour’s gain. • 

1 am eonteiff, therefore, t*) secure? a sufficiently high standard ' 
of excellence by ju'oviding that it he readji^stefl from time*to 
time, with special reference to the following rule :— 

• • 

Buf.i': II.—“ Prizes should not be attainable without ^o^- 
tive litfort.’.’ • ■ • 

I hold* this riile to be of the greatest importance, liecausc in 
this effort lies, I conceive, tiie,mwral*value of prize-schemes. 
When this rule i;^observed,.the examination becoMies a trial 
of strength, a struggle after excellence ; it stirs all that is 
most generous in child, and whethoi' he gain the prize or 
not, he has tasted a new i)]easurg,—a pleasure that will not 
.soon be forgotten,^—the pleasure of pulfting forth lys best 
energies, one of the piost valuable ex 2 )erkinces that can be 
given to a child in the whole course of his education. 

I n*jw (Ifime to a poj.nt which %o son^e may seem' open to 
miestion, bulj.wdiich to mt appears to admit of little doubt, if 
^iules 1. and II. be conceded. . ^ 

Should prizes be given for moral excellence ? The duty of 
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making children understand the iininoasural)le snjieriority ot 
moral '’eKCcUence over intellectual excellence, renders Uds a 
most important unestion. ^ 

I answer, that indirectly they may he, must he,, con¬ 
nected with moral excellence, hor the very effort whii.li they * 
ought to require, according to llulc II., is a moral one ; and 
the previous training, which in a Avell-com*t.ructed prize - 
scheme success always implies, is a motal training,—involving 
punctuality in attending school, industry whije tlrere, honesty 
in doing their oavui Avork, and other moral habits. And \>n thiti' 
ground, therefore, in schools for children, I should object to a 
prize uhich could he ivf'n by mere cleverncss,a.vithoui necessarily 
indicating any of these, moral giMditi es. But dirceily, and apart 
from other qualifications,<'1 hold that moral excellence flught not 
to bring a prize. My reasons may be vciy briefly expressed. 
In moral matters there can only be a right and a Avrong. The 
wrong should always be put before children as something that 
deserves puni.shment; and, consequently, according to Rule I., 
the right should not receive a jirize. Rewarded it alivays Avill 
be, in a right state of things,, by tlfe appro auiI of the teacher, 
jind by that happiest of all feelings that a child can have— 
the feeling that he is more and nmre Avinning his teacher’s 
confidence. But I am speaking throughout of material 
rewards in the shape of prizes. In this sense, therefore, I 
would say, that if idleness, falsehood, inqiurity, arc punishalile; 
then ipdustry, tfuthfulne.s.s, chastity„,are not to be rewarded. 
The dut 3 ’‘'of being good is one of the earliest that a child 
may be expected to' understand. , The duty of intellectual 
exortion is .seldom^recognized until considerable progress has 
been made. Moreover the value of virtue depends almost 
entirelj^ on its beim^ practised for its own sake ; Avhcrea.s 
intcllcctital exertion bears vahiablc fruit from Avhatevcr motive 
it is made. • 

If the Gospel pai’ables are quoted against me, as they have 
been, as affijrding high authority for directly rcAvarding moral 
excellence' I an.swer, these paraldcs set forth a ]>rovidential 
arrangement in God’.s yorld, which will, so far as lie secs fit, 
extend itself to our little school world, Ai'ithout any ijiter- 
vention on oTzr part. We sliould mislead our children if Ave 
taught ..tl/em to expect that as tlie Bivi'ne order conntets 
hMincss and happiness together etcrn<dj.y, so goodness Avould 
surely be followed by its reward in the affairs of daily life. 
Far more truly .shall, Ave iiiterpret oup Lord’s teac'niTig',, if in 
all moral matters Ave accustom our children to saj’, Avlieu they 
have dime all that is commanded them, “Wo are unprofitable' 
servants ; wo have done that Avdiich was our dut3^ to do.” 

I therefore deprecate entirelythe juactice of giving children 
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])i’izes for good conduct, or for learning their daily lessons, as 
tend^g to enervate their sense of duty. It seems to imply 
that good heluiviour is|soraething exceptional; whereas good 
behaviour ougliJb to be put before them as the rule, and mis¬ 
behaviour as •the exception. Indeed the very way in whicli ^ 
persons who wish to give prizes for good conduct are forced to 
measure it, *piiz., by the ctnuparative fewness of the faults 
recorded, seems to be a confession that it is at best a negative 
good; and,*if*sp, it is enough that, so far as i^iere outward 
'tjffect^fgo, it should exempt from punishment, without entitling 
to reward. 

Now I can conceive no punishment ffr misbehaviour so just 
or appropriate, as exclu.sion from oppoj'tunities of distinction 
that aref open to all the rest. And,*therefore, while I would 
make the av.axrd of prizes exclusively dej>end on the intel¬ 
lectual acquirements of the candidates, I would take care that 
children of bad character were rigorously excluded from 
becoming candidates. 

I hope I have made it plain that I am perfectly consistent 
in replying to the que.sti«n raised about moral excellence by 
the two following rules:— * • • 

Rule III.—Prizes shdlild not be given for good behaviour.* 

Rule IV.—Children of bad character should be \ixcluded 
from competition. ^ 

Where the examiner is not the same perslon as the school¬ 
teacher, it is a matter of no slight diltfi^ulty to determine the 
best form fiJr the certificate of* charaUtet'. It must be free, 
from ambiguity, and yet mot too peremptory, else qusijili- 
cations will be added by those who hav'% to sign it, which 
will involve the examiner in endless perplexity. 

The form adopted at the last examination woe tlib fol¬ 
lowing • * 

“- - -- bears a good character, and has been attentive to his [or herj 

religious duties.” • . * 

And to this the T<)llowing noj^e was appended :— • 

“N.B.—The responsibility of detcrinining^vjicther a candidate deserves 
this certilicate or not^mu.st rest with the niinreter and teacher. No qualified 
certificate can be accejited. It is the qprnest wish of those who give these 
prizes, that no childri*n should be admitted to tlip examination who have not 
shown, during the past year, at least a marked endeavoui>t<T merit the 
approbation of their ministers and teachers.” • 


• #)ne possible exception pccurs to me, tiiit it belongs rather to home or nursery 
education thaa,to that of a school; 1 moan the case of an individual child, where 
some bad habit is to bo broken, and where tlu? effort required is so great and so 
definite that a prize might be allowed according to the sjurit of Uulelf.; but I 
should wish to regard it as a concession to the child’s low moral state in respect to 
some one particular duty. 
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1 now come to the question, “ wliat is tlie most appropriate 
sul>iect-matter for prize ex->nvuvations'?'’ One answer is,self- 
evident; it must be soiuctlung in w*\icb execdlencc can be 
justly and definitely measured. And, this simple condition 
will limit our choice much more than people -dot practically 
conversant with the work of examining might be disposed to 
imagine. If the violation of Ride 1. explains »the ill eftects 
that have attended prizes in many ca.ses, the neglect of this 
obvious princqde, of not attempting more than cava be really 
well done, has cau.sed the mischief in many more. IC were’’ 
better, a Inindred times, to have no prizes, than that the 
children should go away wdth an impression that the prizes 
have been determined very much by cliance. 

From my ex]K“rience dn conducting the ten exanilnations 
that have taken jilace in connexion with these prize-.schomes— 
hardly one of vhich has been free from some instructive 
blunder—I put forward the following sugge.stions with .some 
degree of confidence :— 

Rule V.—“ Where the result of an examination is to be a 
classification of tluo candidates, the examination .should be 
confined to some one subject, or, at ijiost, to some one class of 
kindred subjects.”* 

TJie following are my chief reasons for thi.s rule :— 

1. Where many .subjects are included, the examiner must 
adopt h’s owF I'afe of valuation for tk;; several kind.s of meidt 
shown; and this rate-is sui’e to appear to some arbitrary and 
unfair. Tluire will always bC .some ,vho will say the result is 
unfair, because a higher value ought to have been assigned to 
this or that .subject. Wliat is arbitrary .shoidd be, as far as 
po!jsil,)le, excluded from these awards. 

2. If seH'oral dcjiartmcnts of school work form the subjects 

for examinaiioii, the absence of any one becomes a marked 
thing, and gives lise to an inference that the examiners‘do not 
attach to it much importance.’ Thb only way of avoiding this 
evil is, eitlier to examine in all-.(which woidd occupy many 
day.s) or +o make it ])lain upon the face of the prize, 

that it only profo.s.ses tO certify excellence' in some .specific 
subject. 

y. My third reason is to be found in th'e moral effect of 
success upon the children. 


• In the Stafford.shire I’rize-Scheme's, I am sorry *o .say, this rule has not'been 
observed; I ]iave endeavoured to limit tlie subjects rii much as possible, but I should 
regard it as a great improvement if there might be separale prizes given for arith¬ 
metic, drawing, needle work, &c. KnowIv-’-ge of Scripture might then be intro¬ 
duced as a separate subject; at present I have found it almost impossible to liarmo- 
luae it with the other subjects of competition. 
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If the examination is limited to some one subject (say aritli- 
meti^i), every one knows what tln^-. prize means. It proclaims 
the bearer to he excellent as an arithmetician. If, on the 
contrary, the <ixamination includes many subjects, no one 
knows preciflbly what the prize means; and not knowing, 
whether it means this thing or that thing or the other thing, 
people go a^ay with the loose notion that it means all, and 
that the boy is so good a scholar that he cannot have much 
inoi-c to lc‘fwn? , »■< 

No^I ask every one who is accustomed to children, whether 
the_)i hav(i not found a reputation of tjlie first kind good and 
stimulating in its^jffects, and a rciputation of the .second kind 
apt to foster conceit 1 The explanatioTrc*f these opposite effects' 
lies, I believe, in this ;—in tlu', one ?ase the child knows that 
people give him credit for what he really has ; in the other 
case, he is conscious that people im]>ute to him a good deal 
that he has not, and he is strongly tempted to accept the 
credit so given,—in other word.s, to pretend to excellences that 
he does not posse.ss. Jii.st praise invigorates, but flattery is 
enervating. ^ 

The intention of Rule V. would also rerpiire, that where the 
range of any subject is •considerable, either the examination 
should be confined to some special d<ipartmciit of itfs sufficient 
notice of this having been previously given ; or a large choice 
of questions should be pi'oposcd, a small nvimber oid^f beiiig 
required to be answci€d. The neceswity of this cafition, to 
exclude the risk of chance, is obvious..* • 

The question is often ^jsked, “ What is tl\o best kin.jj. of 
prize for the children of an elementary scft:)ol ?” Some, I find, 
object altogether to a money prize ; an^.if by this is meant a 
present of pocket-money, I entirely agrese that this i« th5*'vV?)rst 
kind of prize that can lx* given. Nine people oi^t often wish 
to make the pi-ize an occasion for putting something instruc¬ 
tive into the way of the clphl, :wid bhoose, therefore, the most 
useful book tlie5*can find. ^ Tam almost disposed think that 
this is a mistake. The boolc may be read, or it may not ; it 
may sxiit the child’s taste, or it may*ifot; it may l^e carefully 
treasured, or it may soon bo los^. 'fhcre is, as it secm.s to me, 
one paramount •consideration that should guide ps in the 
choice of the prize, jjiid thi.s forms my Sijfth Rule f 
• 

Rui.eTVI .—The pipze should Hse of kind to make a lasting 

^ impi-essioif.upon the child. 

The kind of prize that I i^s.elf pilfer is one that is purely 
honorary ; one that never cjm be diverted to any other use— 
one that is, and must over be, a prize, and nothing but a prize : 
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such as a mediil of infcriusic beauty. Eut I would not forbid 
either money prizes or books; they should bo subje^d, lioweyer, 
to these conditions ;— I 

1 . If money is f^iven, it must be of such amount as to put 
jts immediate expenditure out of the (piestit)n ; rfo lar^e as to. 
carry with it, perforce of its size, a sense of responsibility—a 
feeling of property; and it should be necompiiu'ied u ith a 
recommendation, that it s\\ould be placed in a savings bank, 
and the teache* should take oecasioiv to give the 'chiAd a lesson 
on inteVest and iiwestmcnt. This feeling of having be«<?me a ' 
proprietor is probably something quite new to the child; it 
increases his self-respecC and initiates him iivto the pleasure of 
diusbandry. Many a shjlling will be added to this store, which 
it would otherwise have staanetl hardly worth while to day by, 
and a habit is formed which will be invaluable in after-life. 
Our experience of the working of the money prizes in Stafford¬ 
shire quite warrants the belief, that a sum of 3Z. or 51. may be 
safely placed in the hands of a boy of twelve years old, where 
a sum of os. or 10s. would be almost sure to be Avasted. 

2. If a book is given, I would suggest that it ouglit to be, 
ifi possible, a large heavy book—a quarto Bible, for instance. 
Its very size makes a strong impress^n on the child, and at 
the same time renders it almost impossible that it should be lost. 

I need 'hardly say, that I muoli prefer a few valuable prizes 
to many small ones. 

I have alrcjady occupied far too much space with this 
subject; but, before I^uismi.ss it, I wi.su to enter a short but 
emphatic protest agidn'.st twu objections to the \iso of prizes, 
which, as they profess to be groumjed on principle, deserve to 
be treated with reflect, although in the present day one is 
almost aweary of that.jnuch abused phrase “ on jirinciple.^' 
Sorde object to giving j)rizes, as being a system of bribery ; 
others object, to them as fostering emulation, which they 
consider unchristian. 

Both objections rest, as' it r.ecmsoto me, not “ on principle," 
but on a coiifu.sion of thought. ^ 

The hateful character of a bribe does not consist in its beinsr 
a mercenary inducemen'r to action ; else the lairing of labourers 
were gro.ss bribery ; but, in thj.s, that it is a mercenary induce¬ 
ment to some action that is tvrong. If it is morally wrong to 
excel in arithmetic, ithen to oll'er a pri^e for arithmetic is 
bribery. • 

So with respect to emulatiott or rivalry. The propef"ineaning 
of the words I take to be, an ardent desire to apial or,'to .surpass 
another. Now there are obviously tAvo Avays of equalling or 
surpassing another : one is to r.-iiSh yourself up to his level, or 
above it; the other is, to pull him down to your level, oi- 
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below it. If emulation mean the latter, it is as unchristian a 
feelkig as can be ; if it mean thi former, I see nothing un¬ 
christian in it; on tile contrary, I find it not unfrequently 
appealed to by our Lord and his Apostles. If any one says, 

*“ Could I fecn sure that the feeling would take the first form? 

I should nr^t object: but is there not a risk of its taking the 
second?” I»S,nswer, undoubtedly there is, just as there is a 
risk: of tiie pr'^ze being gained by deceit. Lut to give up prdzes 
^ on this accouirt, would be not a whit more reaSonable j^ban. to 
abandon punishments because the wrong, feeling of anger might 
possibly be mixed up with the right Jfeeling of shame, or to 
relinqiiisb any other means of good, because it might possibly 
be mingled with evil. • 

Such are my views at present ^n the subject of school 
prizes. As I began by saying, I shall feel grateful to any one 
who will discuss them and sift them, and show me how far they 
are sound, and how far they are erroneous. They may be 
briefly summed up in this way :—■ • 

"I’lie right purpose of .school prizes is to stimuhatc children to 
more than ordinary excrtioii*; and this chiefly in matters 
where you could not well expect them, at their age, to under¬ 
stand the duty of such exertion. And, further’, prizes should 
be, as far as possible, attached to excellence in specific subjects, 
and should be of a kind calculated to make a lasting iin- 
pre.ssion. , • 

. PRIZE-SOHEMl^e, 

It now remains that lould lay before iheir Lordslijps a 
brief report of the operation of the priz^schemes during the 
twelve months now ending. I shall refisr to them in the order 
in which the examinations have taken place since 4,he ?lo?e of 
my last ;i’eport. * • 

I. Weaver N^viGATiojf Prize-Scheme. 

The second annual exa*r*nation for the prizes ^iven by the 
Trustees of the Weaver; Navigation ijj jCheshire wa« conducted 
by my colleague, the Rev. H. R. Srfndford, at Northwich, on 
the 27th of July 1854. • 

There was no increase in the nunfber of candidates, only 
sixteen pi-esenting •themselves. In th(?ir attainments there 
appQared^o be an advance upon the last year’s exiunination. 
Mr. f^ndford reported to th? Trustees that of the five can- 
»didates from the Wiiisford school, three deserved nrentioir. 
Peel, Fowles, and Cooper ; oj[J;ke ni|je from the Castle North¬ 
wich school, Sutton Avas named ; and of the two from Weston 
Point, Plenry Starkey appeared to have done the best. 
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But conipai’ing the results obtained in this examination 
with those of similar examinations clsewliere, I cannot but 
regard them as most unsatisfactory. 

The attendance at all three schools has bedn more rcgidar 
• during the past year. 

In the Castle Northwich school I learned that fifty-one boys 
whose names had been on the books throughout* the year had 
attended 177 days out of the 225 on which the school had 
been open. • . ■ ' 

In uie Winsford scliool forty-five boys, who had been on 
the books tliroughout the year, had attended 132 days out of 
180; a marked improvement upon the year befoi’e. But that 
• the evil still exists is»sliown by the lamentable fact that of 
tliii-ty bo 3 's who liad left the school,—instead of all being in 
the first class, as would be tlie case in a healthy .state of things, 
—eight had left out of the first class, four out of the second, 
nine out of the third, and nine out of the foui’th or lowest 
class. 

In the Weston Point school, thirty-eight boys, who had 
been on the books throughout the year, had attended 157 days 
oHit of 235. The master of this school reports to me, the 
Weaver prizes have had a very bermticial effect. I hope to 
furni.sh a large number of candidates next year, who are now 
not qualified by time of attendabce.” 

II. AXD N >rth-westi:ux' "Railway Cojri’ANY’s 

Prize-Sche.me. 

This jjrize-scheme w:is e-stablished last year in connexion 
with the Company's schools and works at Crewe. It origi¬ 
nated in a corrcs{)ondence l)etween myself, as Inspector of their 
schools, and the Rev. W. Butler, th.e Com])any’s chaplain, and 
the Rev. D. Elelloch, the Presbyterian minister at Crewe. The 
purpose of the scheme will lx; best explained by die I’ollowing 
extriict from the report which I addre.ssed tcgll. Booth, Bsq., 
the secretary of the Company, in May 1854<, in accordance 
with the ^lesire of the directors, wlmm I had the honour of 
meeting in Liverpool on the 21st of April. <. 

“ It i.s notorious tliat tin; great .social evil at Crewe is the unsettled character 
of the [lopalation. if there is one thing more desirable' than another it is to 
develo|) among the fainilie.s of the ojieratives a feeling of attachment to 'he 
place and of loyalty to their employers. 

“.X ovvhcre is the evil so apjiarcnt a.s in the school; .so long .tlx! .nastcr 
turns over his .stock of children once in twelve or (iftcen nionth.s it is ciearly 
inipos; ildc that any high standard of cllicientw caTi he reached ; and foiar- > 
nately it is in connexion with the school that the most obvious remedy ])i esent8 ’ 
itself. t ■ , 

It api)car.s to Air. llutler a.s well as to my'self that it wotdd go far to attach 
the young people to the place if— 
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“ 1st. The local managers of the works were to show as well as take a direct 
practical i.ilerest in the school; and if— ^ ■> 

“ 2nd. Their patronage >TOre administered with special regard to merit as 
shown in conne.xion with th^school. 

“ Mr. Butler thiftks it would be most desirable that the managers of tlig^ 
three principal d8(>artinent3 should be associated with himself (as their 
officio chairman) as a committee of school management, that this committee 
should meet atieast monthly (three being a quorum) and be held respo'osible 
to the directors # 0 ? the efficiency of the schools. The mftster should make a 
monthly report to this committee on the state of the school. These re])orts 
should bo entered jn a volume to be kept for the purpo*;, and aft^r each - 
•leport ^il#uld be entered the minutes of the committee thereon. The reports 
should be (after, perhaps, the first) as brief as j)03sible. The collection would 
form a valuable record for Her Majesty’s Inspect#!* at the time of his annual 
visit. • * 

“ The second object would be materially facilitated by the contemplated prize- • 
scheme. By means of this prize-scheme a list of merit would be yearly 
published, containing the names of school children and of young persons 
employed in the works who might have shown most industry and good 
conduct in their several duties, and to this list the managers of the works 
should be instructed to have recourse as much as possible in filling up the 
vacancies in the subordinate offices in the works. 

“Mr. Butler gave his ready consent to such modifications of the rules of 
the prize-scheme as I suggested. As they now stand they would admit to 
competition, under certain condftions, ijot only children attending the com¬ 
pany’s schools, but also young persons in the worUs, with a jjreference as 
regards this latter class to such ^s might have been formerly pupils in the 
company’s schools. 

“ With the same view of opening a career to the sons of the ^mpany’s 
workpeople and so attaching tlieir farfiihes to the-place, it would seem to be 
very desirable to ])rovide the means of higher instruction for thoje who 
should distinguish themseh es in this prize list. T'his VouljJ most jwoperly 
take the form of a trade scj^ol with a specific bearing on the industrial 
operations of the place. • , 

“The cxistinj^ classes in con||exion \^th tlie Mechanic’s Institute by no * 
means bear this character. \\ itii the exception qf oilb class instmoted 
gratuitously on two nights in the week in mcchanienT'drawing and attended 
by sixteen persons on an average, these classes have no connexion with the 
trade of the place, some are occuj)ied with the iffdst elemental sultjecte, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, or wth music, daftcing, &c. 1 hear also 

that nearly all the teachers compPain of the want of disciplihcftmd irregular 
attendance of tlnjr pu|)ils. 

“ Those with wliom I conferred on the subj*;t agreed with me in thinking 
that the only way of jiving an elRcfent and earnest character to such instruc¬ 
tion, would be to appoint a master only specially trained in ^ch branches 
of ajiplied science as might have, a direct connexion with the worjjs, but also 
of such general attainrnent an(f calibre as wouljJ^Scure to him the respect of 
the people of the plaA. He might ojien a school of evening instruction 
which should take up the boys at the poiift where the National school leaves 
them and specifically prepare them to become the sen-ants of t)i(?con;]jany 
various departments^f their works. • 

“ Geometry, mechanics, machine-drawing, and engineering, would probably 
form th(* stayii^ of his teaching. 

“ H(V shouTcl be given tcvxmderstand tliat a (^mpetent salary woijld be 
tfuajiMitced for e first two yes^s, but afterwards so much only as would not 
him too dependant on his scholars, c. g., 1001. for the first two years, 
^ and 50/. afterwards. It should, howcv«*, lie froBi the first explained to him, 
that it is the Company’s wish that the school should become sclf-supporling. 
With this view, he should be allowed to form engagements with the neigh- 
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bouring schools to give scientific instruction of a suitable kind for certain 
fixed rates of remuneration, which, together with the fees of his ^)upil3, 
might go far to defray his salary. 'I'he gu!\irantec would, of course, be 
sujiplementai-y, not additional to his receipts, f(,r all of which he should be 
jgiade to account before drawing upon the guarantee fund? 'I'he less he drew 
upon the guarantee fund, the greater primu facie world be his merit. 
Subject to the approval of his charges and number of engagements by the 
managers, he should not be limited to any maximum of receipts. 

“ 1 shotild propose that the appointment, dismissal, alid supervision of 
this, teacher should rest with the School Committee, who should place at 
his disjjosal oiii. of the National school-rooms, warmed and lighted, for 
the evening classes. 

“ When it came to be known that attendance at this evening school was 
the best way to qualify for successful competition in the prize-scheme, and 
for obtaining the favourable notice of the Directors, <I have no doubt these 
classes would be far more numerously and steadily attended than the 
voluntary classes of the Mechanics Institute, and thus in the school, in the 
j)rize-scheme, and in these classes of higher instruction, the Company would 
have provided a course of learning that would yearly turn a set of well-all'ected 
and intelligent artisans, whose services in the works would more than com- 

E ensate the Company, even in a pecuniary light, for any outlay that might 
ave been incurred in their education.” 

I regret to say that difficulties have arisen in the way of 
establishing the proposed school of' applied science, and that 
at ])resent this part of the scheme is in abeyance. 

The first examination took place oa the 17th of October 1854;. 
Twenty-four candidates presented themselves, of whom six 
were youths employ^ed in th6' works; and of the rest, nine 
were . boys and nine were girls, .still attending the Company’s 
school.:. These last ••vere required t.o produce certificates,— 
(1), that they had completed their eleventh year; (tl), that 
they had attended school for at le ist 176 whole days during 
the la.st twelve months; (.3), that their conduct and character 
were satisfactory; (4), that their progre.ss in religious know- 
l^dg^ was also satisfactory. The examination consisted in 
writing from dictrftion, drawing, and the following questions 
in arithmetic, and the higher mathematics ;— 

1. Subtract 10,092 from 12-,310. _ * 

2. Add together, 4 cud. 2qrs. IGlbs. '; 1 ton 3 cwt .Slbs.; Sqrs. 24 lbs. 
10 oz. 

3. If I give 7 men 1/. 18.s. Gd. each, how much do I spend? 

4. If 9 horses eat 2 qrs. tfluishels of corn in a week how much will 12 cat ? 

5. Find the simple, or if you can the compound, interest of 84f, at 4 per 
cent, per annum, for thre^ yeans. 

6. If all engine of 30-hor.se ])ower raise 3,000 gallons of water in 5 minutes, 
how much will an engi',-c of thrice the power raise in half the time? 

7. Express If, 13s. 4d. in decimal parts of a pound. 

8. What is the difference between the contents of two cubjo, tho’edge of 
one being 1 foot, and that ,of the other 1 • 15 of ", foot ? 

In place of the higher mathematics, the girls had an exercis'e 
in needlework. The older candidates wore invited to compose 
a short essay on the uses of drawing. Considering that it 
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was the first examination o£ the^kind, the result was very 
satisfactory. I 

Of the older toys, two, who did.much better than the resh 
received 4i. eVJh; the other four received 1?. each. Of thf^ 
scholars, one boy received SI., and four boys received 1?. each ; 
two girls rffeoived 21. each, and three' 1 1. etmh. The prizes 
were given on the following day, by G. H. Lawrence. Esq. 
and H. Bocrfihj ^psq., the heads of the principal department 
‘®f the#works being present. 


III.— Noi?TH Staffordshiee PrJze-Scheme. 

The second annual examination foi^ ^he prizes given by the 
North Staffordshire Association took place at Stoke-upon- 
Trent on the 20th October 1834. 

The following circular had been previously issued : 


“ Distributionof Prizes.—North Staffordshire Asi^ciation. 


“ President—^TheJlight Hon. the Earl Granville. 

“ The Committee hereby give notic#, that there \wll be a public meetinfj 
in the board room of the Stoke railway station, at Two o’clock punctually, 
on Tuesday, the 24th October,•for the award of the prizes offered by the 
above association. The Right Hon. the Earl Granville in the chair. The 
attendance of all who are interested in 4he schools of the neighbouSiood, and 
especially of the parents and friends of the successful candidates, is requested. 

“ The Examination will be held by Her Majesty’s Inspector in thfe girls’ 
National school-room, Stoke-i|j)on-Trent, at nin^)’clock on 4Friday,4he 20th 
October. Particular attentiol^s requested to the Allowing rules :— 

“ For the Quarto Bible .— Can<Mdates to* be boys or girls who can produce 

Oentijicates :— * • 

“ 1. That they have attended for two years, and are still attending,'some 
school or schools approved by the association and -aoder Government inspec¬ 
tion. (N.B. In the vase of schools recently opened, attendance since fhe 
opening ivill be accepted.) •" ^ 

“ 2. Thalfthey have completed their eleventh year. 

“ .'5. 'ttiat th|ir character and progress, in religious instruction are 
satisfactory. _ * • 

“ N.B. Regular s!W6ndance is defined to mean, attendance o% 176 days in 
the twelve months. * • 

• •• * 

“ For the SI. prize.yjj-Candtdates to be boytt or girls who can produce 

Cert^cates ^— 


1. That they have»already gained the preceding prize. , 

2. 'I'hat they have continued to attend, and are still attendtng, the same 

scli3M regularly. • * 

“ 3. That their character and progress in religious knowledge,continue to 
be satiis^acto^% • 




•“ 0 ^r the Sl.prite.—Candidates to be boys who can produce Certificates signed 
' by their Minister, and also by some Membe^ of the Associatton :— 

“ 1. That they have gained one or bSfth of the preceding prizes. 

“ 2. That they have completed their fifteenth, and have not completed 
their eighteenth, yewr. 

3 B 
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“ 3. That they are employed in connexion with the works of some 
member of the association. ^ * 

“ 4. That their character is good. !j 

“ 5. That they have attended some Sunday school t a preference will be 
“given to those who have also attended some drawing sehoqt-or evening schopl.' 

“ Candidates miist be at the Stoke school befiire nine o’clock on the 20th 
of October, bringing with them two sheets Of ruled foolsci^) pajjer, a bottle 
of ink, pens, and if they draw, pencils and India rubbfi'* Girls m\ist also 
bring all the necessary materials for making the sleeve of a small shirt, which 
will have to be put out in the school.” ^ ^ 


At the time appointed, eighty-three boys and filcy-eiglit 
girls presented themselves, and had the following paper of 
questions proposed to them ;— ® 


“ Answer as many as ytfa can of the following questions :— 

“ 1. Write a short account of one of the patriarchs. 

“ 2. Add together one thousand and ninety-five, eight hundred and seven¬ 
teen, ten thousand four hundred. 

“ 3. If I have hi: in iny purse, and spend 31. Ifis. 9d., what shall 1 have left ? 
“ 4. If two bushels of wheat weigh a cwt., what will five quarters weigh ? 


“ Candidates for the higher prizes should answer as many as they can of the 

following questions 

‘‘1. Write out the aubstance of ol.e of our I,ord’s parables, and the lesson 
to be learned from it. 

” If 20 men can perform a piece of worl^ in 12 days, how many men will 
accomplish one fourth of the work in a tenth of the time ? 

“ 6. What- will bl. amount to in' five years, at 4 per cent, per annum, 
simple (or, if you can,- compound) interest ? 

“ 4.' If li. = 10 .fiorins = 100 cents = 1000 mils, • express l/s- 64(f. in 
florins, tents, ahd mils. » 'f- 

“ 5. What will be the. J3.xpense of papering ’the four walls and ceilings of 
a room, whose height, length, and breafjth are each 15 feet, at (id. per 
sqqare yard ? , 

“ 6. What length ol’rope is wound on to a cylinder, one yartl in diameter, 
in 20 revolutions ? 

. “ 7- Supposing an ei%ine is able to accomplish this in 2 minutes with 5 
tons suspended from the chain (neglecting the weight* of the chain), what is 
the horse-pow,er of the engine ?” 

The boys were examined in drawing, as befor !, by ilr. Rice, 
the master of the Stoke School - of Art; and the girls were 
examined in needlework by Mr,“..Weir, a certificated mistress, 
unconneqt.ed with the neighbourhood. 

With the exception of an unfavourable re^oort on the needle¬ 
work, the results were satisfactory as compared witli those of 
the preceding year- * 

Mrs. Weir’s repos:-t on the needlework were as followp-.— 

You wiU be sorry to hear that much of the sewing was vqry indifferently 
executed, and very few of the girls iven professed to have ever ifiade a’button- 
hole. -The Stoke, Newcasvle, and Chesterton schools did the best sewing; 
som^of those from Shelton pretty fair; the others, excepting one from” tv-e 
Crahville school, middling agd bad.” , 

In drawing, Mr. Rice reported an improvement upon the 
exercises of last year. Those who drew the best were Bickley 
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and Pitdhford from Shelton, Mayer from Burslem, and Dunn 
from*Hanley. ^ ' ' ' 

It was satisfactory ti observe that thirteen boys and seven 
ffirls,^ who had obtained prizes in 1853, re-appeared as can- ^ 
aidates in ISy-t, and maintained their ground most creditably* 
in the examination. Of these, six had left school, but ^being 
under fifteenf^ears of age, were excluded from receiving prizes 
this year by t|ie rules of the association. Next year they will 
Jt»e eli^ble Tor the highest prize ^ ^ 

The remaining fourteen, eight boys and six girls, received 
3Z. ei*ch ; and forty three, twenty-threeJUoys and twenty girls, 
received, each, the*quarto Bible, value HZ. v 

Thesq prizes were distributed on the»2 ith of October by the > 
Earl of Harrowby, in the School ol* Design, Lord Granville 
being unavoidably absent. 

That the prize-scheme is doing much good cannot be doubted. 
It has inspirited the teachers, interested tjie parents, and 
greatly stimulated the children. • 

The following are extracts from letters which I have received. 
Their testimony was nnsolicitey on my part:— 

“ 1 ha\ e already felt most sensibly in our school tfie 

decided impetus which the s^eme has (<ivcn to a prolonged continuance 
at school.” 

“1 think the pri/ce-scheine a very •good one — one which will %e of incal¬ 
culable service to our s bools, for it will be a means of keeping children at 

school for a longer period.The good it jyill be to the«children 

themselves who stay at sch<^ until they are aide to get a^rize o%a succes¬ 
sion of prizes, both intelle<^al and physical, l^onceive will he very great. 

. •{’'hildren who »e older avhen tViey4)egin to work are better 
able to bear the heat an<l confiTOincnt of the Tactt)ry.” 

“ I have every proof of the viflue of tlie schemi^ ^fy superior clasfl has 
increased, the parents have a high sense of the im])ortance of the'boys’ 
work—more respect is paid to myself, there is ^pjeater regularity in atten¬ 
dance, the lower closes in the school ar ■ stimulateil to grgat^ eflHtrts^he 
parents are more self-denying* fn order that their children may be kept 

longer at*seh(^l.My suiierior class this dliy numbers 4S. 

present* which|l attribute in no small depyee to the introduction of, and 
the well workin nt.nut of, the priz*-scheme—an invaluable boon to a working 
master. . . 1 beg respectfully to bear my humble t^timony to the 

fa't that there has not been infl^dHuced into rny school during the twenty- 
eight years I have held thp satiation anything sg^well calculated^o femove the 
great and universal Ail of boys leaving scho«]^o early.” 

But while I e:^ress my strong sense of the benefit conferred 
the scliools of*this district by the in^itution of^nese prizes, 
l^nust repeat the conviction, stated in nny report last year, 

“ that noting short of a legislative extension of the principle 
of the I^tory Act ig) this district wi^ rescue the mass of the 
i^ldren frtJm the mis^able condition of ignofance and mate¬ 
rialism in which they are now^suffer^ to grow up.” 

Meantime it is consolatory to hope that the few whoifi we 
are now beginning—by the help of these prize-schemes—to 

3 B 2 




7^ (ffheste^i iSc^U)p,^and Stajffhrd^ire). 

retain and educate at our schools, will hereafter, overmen 
and journeymen, exercise fa. kindlier and a better influence 
over those whom they will have undir them^ than their pre- 
_decessors did in times past. We may hope too^that they will 
i l&e able to raise the tone of public opinion in the matter bi 
education. And from what I have seen of the ^operation oi 
this Potteries Prize-Scheme I have much more’bonhdence that 
it is reaching the class of potters than I have yrith respect to 
the South Staffordshire schemes that they are reacMpg thg 
class of colliers and iron-woi*kera 

S'/- r 

IV. South STAFFOftDsifiRE (East op IIudley) Prize- 
i* Scheme. 

The fourth annual examination for the prizes given by the 
iron and coal masters of this district took place on Saturday 
the 3rd of March 1855. 

It will appear from the following circular issued by the 
honorary secretary that the constitution of the .scheme has 
been considerably modified since the* date of my last report;— 

“South Staffordshire Iron and Coal Masters Prize Fund 
Association (East oI’Dudlev). 

“ President. —The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 

“ Vice Presidents. — 'rhe Venerable Archdeacon Hudson and the Reverend 
J. H. Sharwood, Walsall. 

“ Cotitmittee. —'ITieilight Hon. theEarl of Dartmouth, Chairman ; A'iscount 
Ingestre‘5 Jamet T. Chanc Esq.; Thomas ilarker, Esej.; Churlps Foster, 
Esq. ; Seyiftour Tremenhr^re, Esq.; Thomas llagnall, l'*s(i.; John Hartly, 
Xlsq.; Rev. J. P. Norris ; SViJliam<-Bennittf' Esq.; E. B. Dimmack, Esq.; 
Thomas E. Davies, Esq.; William Sparrojv junior. Esq. 

“'Honorary Secretary] —Walter Williams, junior. Esq. 

" The Committee of M^^ageraent in handing their report to the subscribers 
of cthe'dissociation have nothing new to communicate us to the working of 
the scheme/'as a report is now extant by tk^ Rev. J. P. Norris, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of ^Schools ; and the only subject to which the CommPtee wish to 
call the attention of the subscribers is that they have decided to aliow girls 
to compete in like manner for prizeg as the boys, and it i^'hoped that the 
result will be equally propitious ; for the Committee c'r,.iOt but dejdore, to 
a great degrtfe, the sad want of educaPcw among the girls, and the very 
disastrous effect the want of education‘has on the district morally and 
socially. . • P 

“ Further, the Committee wish to notice that it has been decided to admit 
Nonconformist schools, under Cov&nment inspection^ to compete with the 
others, as ifc is^found they can strictly comply with the rules of the associa¬ 
tion, wxd at the same time the competition will be .a great incentive for ine 
parentli to keep their children longer at school, the object of the associa- 
tioii being net so much to distingpish any class of educatioff'os to^^make 
education itself more generaj, 

" J^cbncludin^ the above remarks, the Comjnittee would suggest thal^-«^ 
mavBmturers and others in the district employing labour, should be invited 
to subscribe to this fund, foiC it is fell that this is the best method that can 
he employed to show the feeling of the district on the sul^ect of promotion 
of education in all classes.” 



j^ griat improvement waa effected by adopting the ifeHo^wing 
printed form of certificate, of -wliich a copy was focoMHe^ifco 
each candidate to be produced on the day of examinatiotl :-w* 

^ Prize Examinatiok. 

No boys or girts will be admitted who fail to bring this paper on the day 
examination, iaying the following certificates carnally filka up and signed 
their ministers*and teachers. * 


'rhis is to^rtify 

1. That * • completed h eleventh yfeir on ther 

of * 185 . 

That has attended the schools) for 

a period of not less than two years, and aj)peaffi from the school register to 
have attended at lesast 176 days during the twelve months now ending. 

III. That bears a good charactejj,''and has been attentive to 

Aligious duties. ^ 

N.B.—The responsibility of determining whether a candidate deserve this 
last certificate or not must rest with the minister and teacher of the school. 
No qualfied certificate can be accepted. It is the earnest wish if those who 
give these prizes that none should be admitted to the examination who have not 
shown during the past year at least a marked endeavour to merit Jhe approba¬ 
tion of their ministers and teachers. 

Occupation of the Candidate’S parents,— 

Whether has been a candidate in any jirevioas year, and, if so, ^th 

what result. 

* To he signed by the teacher, and 

countersigned by the minister. 

. • . ^ 

Two hundred and thirty-six candidates—-151 boys and 85 
girls—were examined by me in the St. James' Nation^ school, 
West Bromwich ; an^71 candidates ^7 boys S.nd 2% girls) 
were examined by my colleague MsttHeisv Arnold, Esq., 
Dudley. The fox-mer weil from^he Church'schools, the latter 
from the Nonconformist smiools of the disft’ict. * 

They were ^amined in drawing bj^Mr. Chittenden, the 
master of the ’Nwlverhampton School of Art; and the iseecUe- 
work of the gipls was ai-rafiged and revised by Mfes Evetts, a 
certificated inistress, unconnected with the neighbourhood. 

= -The foUovlljng questions^wese also proposed to them on 
paper:— ^ ^ 

Iron ANjp Voal. Masters Prizes. 

Write /our namci| a«d the occupation of yjUr father at the head of youf 
paper. * • 

How old were yoi* at your last birthday ? • 

Have yox/jeen examined for a prize before ? a ■. • 

‘'^1. A person whose agf is 73 was 27 years old*at the.birtib of 
what is bison’s age ? •, 

2. * A iliraon bought 1,000 yards of cibth at 5s. 3id- retaiiJj^ 

^ at 6s. lid. per yard; whqa was his profit 

3. What, is the value of 1 quarter, 6 bushels, 3 peclu of .wheat, at 8#. 9d. 

per bushel? y • ,* / * 

4. A man, working. 6i hotirs,a day, does,a piece ofi.wprk^ in, 9 diw|?*fc<w 

many hours a day must he work to finish it in 4|-days, ' ' * 


eleventh yftir on ther 





Salop,'and 


*756'. Prise- 

5. Bxliress 7& il3«. 4«t in decimal parts of a pound. ,;>; •- f- 

6. ?^hat is t^ftfimpl® interest oC47 in d je«ur| 8^ moatlM in. a .E» 
bank which }![ive3 3 j per cent, per annum ? ' , (_i ' 


Supplementary C/br ioys.1 •" 

7. Required the area (in acres, roods, and poles) of a square field, whose 
side measures 8’75 chains. 

8. A cubic foot of water weighs 62‘dibs., and the weight of wrought iron 
is to that of water as 7 ’ 8 is to 1; what is the weight of a bar qf iron mea¬ 
suring 6 i.vjhes in Ifteadth. 4 inches in thickness, and 6 fcst in length 1 

9. When twO'straight lines cut one another the opposite angles are t-^ali 
Ijrbre this. 

10. Answer also one of the jollowing questions :— 

(«.) Of what does water consist? and how may this be shown? 

(A.) How is coal supp^ised to have been formed? 

( <■( 

The prizes were distributed by the Earl of Dartmouth, on 
Wednesday the 7th of March. 

. Tlie very large increase in the number of candidates, and 
the marked improvement upon last year in the work done, 
were most'’satisfactory proofs that the prize-scheme is retaining 
at school, and stimulating to exertipn a large class of young 
people. , 

Deing anxious to ascertain from the teachers how the scheme 
had worked during the past year, I alldi-essed a circular to this 
effect to tlmse whose boys had obtained money prizes in 1854<, 
and am able from their replies to place on record the effects of 
the schefne. . 

1. From the answeyj'^o my fii*st quesiim :—What Use did 

ypur prize boys make of theiv money last year ? i ascertained 
that, r ‘ " 

Ten have invested their money, as follows : 

Four have placed in the savings bank. > 

Four in budding societies. ' » 

'IVo in <their father’s business. • o 

Four have Icift it to their parents, in one case to receive interest. ' 

Two have laid it out in clothes ^ » 

One applrnticed himself to a printer. r i 

Ten have gjyen it to their parents. 

2. Fron^ the- answers to my secon»i i .question :—What have 
they since been doing f it appeared that, i 

Twelve are still at school, of whom two are pupiUeachers, and one is a 
candidate for pupil-teachership. 

* Ten are gone to work, ,pf whom two attend the drawing class, and one of 
thes^ "two doMes to'Scliooi thrice a W€(ek when off work. 

'Ihree the in Messss. Chance’^ works, one of them as a- < -• 

Two are gbi|i»-to learn the japan trade. , ’ 

'fwo are printers’ apprenlices. y ' s 

One n helping Ws &then4Q be apprenticed in April to engine fitting, 
has in a .lawyer’s office, but is going to be a carpenter. 

One ha'Hng gaih^ a 3/, 'nnte at bis fipst trial has removed on heing found 
fault with. ” ^ 



v: I linked the teaoke^ to stjate (by way qt ajiecd^fti^ 

otl^HK^ise) «my effect of thW prizg'Sehemo tha^ theyHiBight-J^^ 
noiibed duriug tbe pjet year. ’ . n . -"tr. , 

Extracts: . ' ^ 

Darlaston, i5f. Georg ^.— '* The prize-scheme has certainly exercised a irltisj 
healthy influ^ce on this school. It has no doubt had a good eftect in cHifckr 
ing that vagragt. habit of running from school to school. .... Tlie 
changes are how chiefly among the little ones. . .* . . I believe that all, 

except--, are anxious to stay to try again next year, and th^it 

their parents irftend, T). V., they shall do so.” ® . 

Wife# Bromwich, St. Jame ^.—“ I cannot exjjreSs to you the value our girls 
and their parents set upon these Bibles. 

Wolverhampton, §t. Paul’s .—“ The Iron ^laslers’ prizes have oemepted a 

unity of .feeling in my old scholars. . ; --——• seldom, allows a 

day to pasa,without paying us a visit, and durlhg the past year has been firaj 
and foremost in assisting me in the evenS^s with the boys who . have just 

competed for prizes.It pleased me much to -see several of rOj 

old candidates for Iron and Coal Masters’ prizes at Hill Top on the ^th imt. 
at the distribution. They seemed to take as lively an interest ias. thpugh j^liey 
themselves were concerned in it. Since, drawing has foipned a part *of the 
examination, four of my lads have availed themselves of Mr. C^hittenden’s 
instruction at the School of Design. They attend in the evening twice’ a 
week, and from their master I 4earn that they are making good progress. 

. All the boys who have ev^ presented tl^mselves as candid^^e 
for prizes from this school are n()w and have been regular attendants* at 
Sunday school. Most of them anlso attend our young men’s improvement 

class.The average age of my first class, tvventy-four in number, 

is now twelve years, while before the.institution of this valuatHe scheme it 
%vas only 10,^. . 

Wednesbury, St. Bartholemew’s .-—( fact worthy ^f notice, is thstsll the 
successful boys in my sch^l this yeaV^ have bem (with one^exceptjpn) very 
regular in attendance, andjCtiat all the disappointed boys , were Very irregular, 
and deserved to be unsuccessful., I see too thaj th^nsparents feel it. . . . *. 
Wherever a prize goes it gives sAisfactioll and silences murmiifs, and where 
they are disappointed it often seS:? inquiry on foot to the cause ^f . the 
failure. They may throw the blame on the master or. on themselves.” 

Wednesbury, St. John’s .—“ A boy formerly in luy. school after receiving s 
money prize left wiflh his father for America. He writes to me very*>oft«t\i 
but rarely does so without some illusion to the prizes, wantin^to know wht 
won thepi, &c.’? 

Wohserhampto^ St. George’s .—“ It has b|en the me^ns of keeping ai.x ol 
my best boys at i ^oo l at least tw^ve |nonths longer, and it has caused not 
only them (the prizeS^ys), but also the younger boys to be very much mor* 
industrious.” % ^ ^ 

These favourable of tlie of scheme Seen: 

to justify an att^pt to raise the smnd&fd of s6ge above tiri 
veiy low point at which it has inthertO; been fixed, and witd 
this view I have'propOSed the foHowing’rWe f • ; ; i* * - 1 

No candidate be heneelbrth eligible to,obtain the 
haveealre^jj^ebtairkCd 'a book or Bible.’t ^ ^ :'i • ■ 

. The re^qps in favouj of this rtile ^ 

' 1. The proper purpose of tshe- 

at school until thev ate at leas» twelve, or tfc»i*te^AWiRrtt;vrf n.w< 






ooncession to tbe state of tiuiigs existing fouxi^vears ag^pysv* ^^^bat 
this cone^iQjgt„ 4 ^ jft 9 Jqi^r necessary is b^ppjly: 4?y s^ihe 

fiiqt tUa>h/tl}q avers^ age of Boys this y^r is above twelve. 
If we continue to'give the highest prize lo aP child of eleven, 
'B.’e shall seem to recognize this as a suitable age leaving 

saiJbbl. " ■ ■■ ■ " , ; 

2. The proposed rule would tend to obviate au.,Wil whicli 
has been observed to be incidental to the present operation of 
the schejpae. Eaxjh year it Ixas happened that some,three or 
four boys, having obtained one of the highest prizes at tjmir 
first trial, have obtained one of the lower prizes at their second 
trial. The effect on such %oys lias been bad iursome instances, 
showing that their ear\y success had spoiled rather than 
Simulated them. Indeed, at is almost universally fohnd that 
a gradational system of prizes is most conducive to continued 
exertion,—tending to protect persevering industry against 
precocious talent. 

3. It is very probable that the quarto Bible (value IZ.), newly 

introducecf, will be found almost as attractive to boys of eleven 
as the money prize. • 

4- The saving of'funds so effl!cte{l will enable the Association 
to extend the number of prizes. 

V.—SoxjTr! Staffortjshibe, West of Dudley, Pkize-Scheme. 

The s^ond annus^l examination for the prizes given by the 
iron and coai masters*- on this side of Dudley, took place at 
Eludley, on Friday the 22nd of March 18o5. 

One hundred ^nd thirty .candidates piesented them.selves, of 
whontllO (67 bo 3 ie and 43 girls) 'were examined by me, as 
belonging to Church schools ; and 20 (17 boys and 3 girls) 
belonged to Noncoiixormist schools, and wq^e examined by 
Mr. Amoldi Mr. Cochrane was g©pd • enough to examine the 
drawings, ahd Miss Evetts to undertake the needlework. 

As the distribution of tlie prizes has been decayed with a 
view to its taking place in tJiie Castle-yard .*s soon as the 
season may permit, I must postpoite^my report of the award. 

That tMs prize-schqjm®, is also wo; king satisfactorily, and 
ending to raise the charatter of the schools ^ the district, is 
shown by the following evidence, extractea from the 1 ‘eplies 
of the teachers or school managers on this side of Dudley, to 
my circular questions. 

eighteen who received^money prizes last yea;t.jand of 
whom I have r^urns, it appears that— • 

Might have put their money ^e saving's bimk.^ 

Three Ymve bought clothes axd book^. 

7Vm> have put by the money. 

R»e have given «to their puents. 





If iretitfo^iiEte 


■-.-It aiB€^4ppea»S-^thafei>— ' ■ H4f 

tititt al scli^l; of whom otiS'sta^hi eoiiie^&^B^r^lP ge^a^&e 
jMpi»e,^^e is a candidate for a pupil-teacliership, ahd'ttiWOO will lea#»' 

Ml priies are ad^ud^ed.. . ■ . . > , v ..I 

^jiree are clerks on rtulwOT. _ .^, ■..■^ -Sff* 

'r'our are gone to or whom one is apptenticed to a printer, on^j^lk 

blacksmith^one a tailor, one a builder. ,, 

One has b^n sent by his uncle to the Dudley grammar school. 

The remaining; three are girls, of whom— 

• • ^ ** .r1 

Dne has ^one to help at home. 

One is going to’ a training school. 

_ One is dead. 


Extracts from “Letters. 

Dudleys St Thomas '.—“ In my school^t^ias certainly been the meansfof 
giving many boys two or three years more education than they would have 

had but for the scheme.* Out of the thirteen boys presented 

by me for examination, I know that many have been kept regularly at school 
throughout the year, either to gain a prize, or to add to those already gaindd. 
The hoys themselves care not how hard they work; home study is their 
delight, so as to be prepared for the day of trial.” • 

Kinyswinfo'rd .—“ I can answer, on the whole, with satisfaction, your 
inquiry as to the apparent effects of this prize-scheme on one school. The 
genend influence has undouhtedim be§i good, and gAater than I anticipated. 
'ITre more hopeful among the scAlars are kept with us longer than otherwise 
might be the case. It canndt be expected that the bigger boys of a less 
promising kind should remain at school for the distant prospect of a prize, 
when the rate of wages for lads is so high.” * 

Dudley, St John’s .—“ 'riie prize scheme has had an exceeding good effect 
upon our schools. The number of pupils has materially increated, and the 
parents are desirous th^ their children shou^ remain Idng enosigh to be 
candidates. Moreover me children work much j^arder, and even tho.se who 
are not yet cdhdidates, take !* most Ip^ely interest in the success of th'&se 
who alf.” 1^ • , . 

Amblecote .—“ We feel that a great impulse is gu'en both to parents and 
children by the examination.” 


From Rowl^ and Wordsley the answers were mot® qilhli- 
fied, though generally fa-vfoVirable. From Quarryjfeank, Brdck- 
motef Uppe| and Lower Gornal, I^am sorry to say there were 
no candidat^fc^ 


VI.—Shropshibb ^o|ir%iND Coal Masters PRigE-ScHEME., 

Iii. my Specif.'Report for 1^53—4, I stated that a sLiith 
prize-scheme h^d been proposed for •the niinja^ district i of 
Shropshire. I*have now to report thatjbhe sch^e haS been 
"ilrganized, subscriptions to the amount of 120? nro^jsedn and 
an ftssW^ation formed, of which»the Earl Gr^viUe is d.he,. pre- 
>sident,^nd W. Co^,^sq., of Shiff|ial, the h^qraiy secretory. 
The first examination will, it is honed, toke plaeei, pa itfafCj 

The following circular, addressea tp tke 43eVe|l^ ..st^oois of 
the district, contains a prospectiis oLAhie. Scheme r*ss! > -4 , 


“ Sub, j ' C4k»«ioU.O£9;ee,. 

“ At ».mee<i|ng^Qf held lit ShiShfd oh t^th of'lufc, 

JhDei ^ ’f»8dc|at&ii should b« fernuid; uhd an anUtial 

fiXn9’"siiMoHh«d‘Tbr tho a'rt%ildl’biP''^Mi^S Mhodj^ the ^ho^S^^of the iiaini'i^ 
district of Shropshire. Having been requested by the a8&>ciation to under- 
’Hatl J:he yearly exasaination of candidates for these prizes, I teg leave. :to< 
lay before you the following conditions of competitKtn apprwed by the 
association. «> 

“ 1. Candidates tdtebpyS Of girls who have'attehded sbme sdSqpl bpeh to 
Government inspection, and supported ..by some member of.-^he association, 
for a period of at least^^two years. ^ ^ 

“ 2. Th^ must be at least eleven years of age. 

“ 3. They will be required to produce a certificate that they have attenSBH 
school at least 176 days during ^be twelve months preceding the examination. 

“ 4. Certificates will also be reqpired of good character, and of satisfactory 
progreM in religious knowledge* signed by their teacher, and countersigned 
by«&elr clergyman or minister. • 

“ 5. They will be expected to reaS fluently and well; to write a feir round- 
hand ; to spell simple words correctly from dictation ; and, in arithmetic, 
to have a competent, knowledge of the first four rules, simple, compound, 
anti decimal.* > ;. 

“ 6. Boys will also have questions in the higher rules of arithmetic and 
mensuration proposed to them. 

“ 7. Girls will be examined in needlework, and will be expected to bring 
all the requisite, materials for making a miniafhre shirt-sleeve, to be cut out 
by ttem at the time of examination. ( , 

“ 8. Those who have recived instruetionvin free hand drawing will have 
exercises given them to test their skill. 

“ These rules have been drawn up with a special view to the first year’s 
examination, ^hich I hope to hold nexWMay. 

“ In subsequent years it may be judged expedient to modify them. 

« *. “I am, &c. 

r • ««. “(Signed)- , J. P. Nokris^ 

^ “ JI. Ai Inspector of Sc/iools. 

“ P.S.^—The following schooSs in fhe distr^t are already open to"4rtspec- 
tion :—Ooalbrookdale, Diswley Green, Donin^ton Wood, Iron Bridge, Ketley, 
LUleshall, Madeley, Malin’s Lee, Wombridge, Wrockwardine Wood.” 


® CONCLUSIOltr 

«• ; 

The preceding notices of the operation of the several prfze- 
schemes prove, I thing, unmistakably that the^o’:^riment has 
been a successful one, and a step inotbe, right direction. 

Not only.is this sho^^'n by the eafci^j^from the teacher’s 
letters, but it appears still^wiore clearly from the*statistics that 
I have collected. The followiil^ facts contras^^ery favouivibly 
with the Stat^ittents df jfiiy earlier reports «> 

1. 'I'he total number of candidates eatamiBcd in Staffordshire., ' 
during* the p%8t year, is 572. _ ’ ' ‘ , ' 

2; Of the 141 <Mtndidates whS> wbre exai»ined foi*'the'^drth 
Staffordshire prizes iri Oetdber,— *' • 


Xlecimal fractions should be studied before proportion, with a view to tbe 
introduction of the dechnal ceinUge; ’ ’ •■■■ ' < ■*' 



'Thir^hTee^ -*•’„» » 42 ;-, 

'lie remaminf/orty-fMH) 



Df the elder ^les, eight or ten had left their 
!iad continued to attend the Sunday school or evening Sclr 
locordjng tC*tfie requirements of the association. . ' t ^ 

3, Of the 431^|andidates examined in South Stajg’ordshireil. 
I have acchmte-returns of age and regularity of attenjcUunCft*’ 
From‘500 ; from which it appears that,— • ^ h<< 

(o^ In the east of Dudley district ilie average age of iiki^ 
boys was, 12 years 6 months; of the girls, J 3 years 6 monies. 
The boys had attended school, on an average, 190 week days 
during the preceding year, and the gifta 171. » 

(h) In the west of Dudley district, the average aga of tho. 
boys was, 12 years 8 months; and of the girls, yeao^’a.dl' 
months. Their average attendance had been,—boys, 193 weak 
days; girls, 182. * . • . . 

When one thinks of that group of 572 Stafforshire children, 
all bearing ceitificates bf good character, many of them 
honorirably mentioned for\thc#i’ attainmeAts, not a few 
propr ietors of a growing fiund in the savings bank ; and this 
too at an age wiien such an impulse may, under God’s blessing, 
be the me.ins of giving a right direction to their W]|ole after¬ 
lives, one cannot but regard them with hope, and eojint 
four or five hundred pounds a small pri^e Ibr thg yea^ or two 
years’ additional sch^gpfling which has bbrjje so much good fruit,. 
But to tht*Se feelings oAsatisfajitio^i therft is one drawback.# 
Sou^Ji Staffordshire is ilsnining district.* This is an ii'on an4 
coal masters’ prize-scheme. Those four or five hundred pounds 
are a trifling fraction of an immense amount of wealth extracted 
from the earth,'and minted at the forge, by the sin^w^of 
the collier and the i|on\^oiker. The child of thS miner and 
the ohild of the foigeman, therefore^ have tjie first claim upon 
this fund, was for th^h' sakes chiefly that it was sub¬ 
scribed. It was*to sow ixy,Uiem, a seed of good, Wiich might 


in after-life bear the fru^k of more sobriety, more thriR, more 
self-control, thf*i*h^ ffitHcrto char^Sj^Srized their "class, that 
the jjjjze-scheme* vTas established. These were the childre®.* 
whom the irondEnd csoal masteifs wishai to see jnfnging ^ejr-. 
certificates of two, ^r three, or four, years’ 8cBboli»g,» 
cUtrying away their M. or their 4Z, to the, savings bank. ‘N i: j 
j-r Aias,i>^tere axe they ?. How \Aany of them were among those 
^ight and,hopeful lac^s that we saw befbie us last month 
If we ask the teachers they Will t€ll us where these t^flldren. 
are. They left our schools loAg ago ; they ca^e and yrsnt.j’at 
six or seven, or eight years old ; at seven or ekrM v^xsnld. ©na 



t^^@^pl»^l*^jb«is, had jft;4il^,j»^ tJo 

Ti^«.i^4ui^(ace dQ«fa* <44 ten years .fl>ld; 0 *^and^t^foi? the 

latr is continually evaded—r^they go down intj^ .the pits to 
bpind. the points. drive the ^ip, or iSike avi^y the alack' 
These lads are earning already from 4». to 6s. a week. 

Some few, itiSiferue, have been retained at sohdbblo comi>ete 
for prises ; and one, I rejoice to say, has shown what the son 
of a collier do if allowed fair play by'his 'J)arent§; his 

name is Bellenden; he gained the highest marks for mathe¬ 
matics at the late examination at Dudley. 

But how few of the chrlduen of the miners this prize-scheme 
is reaching, appears only too plainly from the following table, 
in which I have analysed \he several classes to which the 300 
children of South Staffoi-dshire, of whom 1 have accurate 
returns, belonged :— 

4? ^ 


Workers in hardware - - - • 

Building trades, wheelwrights, &c. 

Tailors cuid slioemakors . - - - 

Glass works - - . . - 

Managers - ai - - - - 

JSngine-mcn and fitters - - - - 

Miners ,r " ’ * “ * 

In service (m families, railwi^fs, public olUces) 
La)x>nrcrs f- - ^ 

Shopkeepers - - - - 

Brewers, millers, maltsters, 

lAii^emen - - ' “ *c ^ “ 

Farmers 

School-teachers - • 

Publicafis 

Coke4»viniers and banksmen ... 
Ih^tmen * - • - .#r: 

Mill/* agei't . . - - - 

Clerks 

Curate • r • 


East of 
Dudley. 

West of 
Dudley. 

Total. 

Proi>orlion 
per cent.. 

Boys. 

—>%- - 

Glrla. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


alx>ut 

r 

36-' 

18 

7 

0 

C7 

22 

16 

12 

7 

1 ‘ 

S6 

12 

13 

5 

8 

1 

27 

9 

10 

2 

4 1 

6 

21 

7 


a7 :«)* 


Thus, it ../appears that the cliildyhn.of the mining class, who 
form tiie l^ulk of the population, ffr^ed only six per cent, 
(one in jseventeen) of tl"t, total number nxaT*ined ; children 
of forgemen four per cent, (or one. in tWeifty) ; children of 
engine men, ^^tters, coke burners, banksmen,''4)oatmen—all of 
whom may've considered to be connected ivith the works 
of t¥b .iron and coal masters—fom* or five per cei^t. (or otie 
in twenty-two) ; making in itll little mo^ than foul Seen-per 
cent. .J^r one in seven) l^elonging to toe classes'.lor whos^ 
bei^dt ^be prize-scheme was specially iptended. 

I do ipDt mean to imply fof* one jnoinent/that tbe prize- 
scheme is not also needed for the otlier classes. The iron and 



coal^mrf&f^rs'-wdll’ dbs^tve from 'this' 
those flyhro trei?e candidates fbr tllBir ^i?izes 
are called the l*^ourii% classes • arid that the chiJOTCri'b^'sBt^^ 
JceepCrs, publmans, clerks, &c. formed a very small proportf i^ 
of the numMr. It llks been more than once propbsCdl^ to 
iron and codl masters that the competitiCn slionld be^cbrifitiCd 
to those are directly or iridireotly in their owii employ¬ 
ment, and^they have wisely and liberally decided: that it shW 
eontjjjue to be Aften to all. ^ ««►. :• - 

But if the. question be asked, “ Is a prize-scheme of this 
kind a sufficient,means to counteracl^ the special difficulties 
that hinder the education of a mintn^ population ?” the ansT^er 
must be^iven unhesitatingly ; it is j^olly insufficient- 

I must, therefore, conclude this report by repeating the saniS 
conviction which I have so often expressed before, that nothing 
short of legislative interference can redress the educational 
balance of these mining districts. At present the divergence 
between the employers and the employed is increasing every 
year. Every year’s del av^ brings us nearer to a crisis. 

And when, last month, I traversed tlie district between 
Wolverhampton and Bilstom and marked the angry looks aand 
muttered threats of the iflen that were gathering in knots at 
every meeting of the roads, it was with a feeling almost akin 
to bittei'ness that I thought T:iow all this, and inainy othCr 
deeper evils of wdiich this “ strike” was but the symptoiTp, might 
have been lessened or pi'evented, i f tl,i* Legislatui'e h*.d done- 
some few years ago A^at it must and wiil do when the case is 
despera^. 1 * * 

l^iave the honor*to lae, &:c. 

J. P. Noeris. - 

The Secretary to thi^ 

Committee of Council on Education. 


AIW>ENDIX A. 

Report on the propo^^^chooi. op Applied Sci^im* at 

^Snim^-UPON-TRBNT. 0 

Gentlemen, * • » 14 March 1855. 

^[aving been appointed^ Ccmitiittee on the 3rd of November last 
year toconsider thfiWesirableness of establishing a schoo l of science in the- 
Potteries and to report thereon, we have the honour to inTO^ you t^t we 
hqd an interview with Dr!»Lyon Playfair, the Secretly of the Departnupnt of 
Science at Mprlborough House, on the^26th of Jaistfery. , • 

Th* rest™ of this conference were ve^ favourable to the establishment of 

such a achoSl at Stoke. . . , . , . ' 

^Not only did it appear tmt the scheme vMa strictly in harmony with the,, 
Adews and intentions of the Board of Trade, Jput also that, in carrying it into 
effect, we might hope for the active co-operadon of the Department 

which Dr. Lyon Playfair is connected. - ■ ? 




(^h^ierl Salop, and’Sta.jffvrdshioik'). 

!« Wb, understood Dr. Playfair to say that this assistance might be fliooked for 
^ two ways,—the usual conditioi^ being fulfilled, viz. that the mastef be in 
possession of the diploma of the Government ^hool in Jermyn Street, and 
that his school be open to Government inspection. e 

tjat. A grant from the Hoard of Trade in augraentationiof his salaiy by 
Vay of annual premium. - \ 

■2. If there appeared to be a fair prospect that the schoo* would become 
self-supporting, or nearly so, in a few years, the Board wdlild^e willing, for 
the first year or two years, to guarantee to the master a minimum sala^ of 

loof. . * 

Dr. Tlayfair %vas also good enough to give us the Hames of Oncoftr two* 
of the Jermyn Street students most distinguished for their attainments in 
chemistry and mining scien.??, with whom he would put us into connnuni- 
cation in case the school wa^ljkejy to be established. 

With a view of rendering the school as inexpensive as possible in its esta¬ 
blishment. and as far as may self-supporting when once fairly ^tablished, 
Vhe following scheme has been proposed, which we beg to submit for your 
approval. r 

1. That the committee appointed on the 3rd of November be empowered 
to communicate with the Stoke .\thenaeum and Philosophical Institution, 
with a vnew of securing the use of a class-room and laboratory for the pur¬ 
poses of this school. 

2. That Mr. Smith Child’s offered donation of lOOh, and any other suras 
that may be added to it, be expended in *he establishment of a laboratory 
and museum of mining geology andf* chemistry, and also for the purchase of 
the requisite educational apiiaratus and to(Tieet any grant of apparatus given 
by the Board of 'I’rade. 

3. That the committee should enter into communication with the autho¬ 

rities of the Government School of Mines, with a view to securing the services 
of an approved teacher, and of obtaining aid in the way of duplicates of 
specimens, &e. ^ 

4. Tl^t the tDepartmeyt of Science be applied to, and requested to 

guarantee a minimum salar/ of 10(1/. for the fir4i^ear, and, if nectissary, for 
fhe second also. c c , c o 

5. That with the view of carfying out tl^intention of the Gov^ament, in 

which: the suj)porteA of this scheme entirfl^ conctir, that the school should 
become self-suj)porting, the Committee make it their business to procure the 
names 6f at least 20 stv-lents to form an e\ ening clay fesr chemistry, and 
2@ stuGents to form an evening class for mining sciiwce, willing to pay a 
shilling a wepk, which should also entitle tltem to admission to the museum 
and laboratory^ * ' 

6. That the Committee also qbtain promises from t^ makiagers of r.t least 

six of the neighbouring elementary schoo^ that they will/-'iter into engage¬ 
ments with ^e teacher of science to give, a weekly lecttSf in their respective 
schoolscnrj-me more iKijuilar branches Cf^tkese sciences, at the rate of 51. 
for one houjf: a week, or 10/. for two hour^t^nq^, per annum, from each 
school. , ^ ^ ^ 0 

/. That the teacher be also as^sted t<t form a* class of private pupils, 
paying a higher rate of fee^ 1 “ 

8. For the^:5nies so received the teacher be required to account to the 

local* Com’mittee, and •through them to the Department of Science. ^If^ 
aftuf* deducting a certaij*. proportion, say one fifth, for incidental experises, 
the remainder fajl short of KK)/., tktf deficit to be made up by'^^ graiJt.from 
the Board of Trade. If, on the contrary, it exceed KX)/., the«yhole to go 
to the teacher. ^ £ ' * , ^, 

9. The Committee, on thwr parh undertake to place at his disposal, 
lighted and rent-free, the roomuabove4nentioned; a small yerwly subscription 
being raised for ihis purpose. 
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10. Thai the “ Association for the Advancement of Education in the 
Minin^ana Manufacturinj? Districts of North StafiPordshire,” be requested to 
award a certain number of exhibitions to ^is school to such boys as may 
most distinguish tlsemselves ^ach year in their prize examination. 

Dy such a constitution, it will be observed, that while on the one hand^a 
minimum salary i* guaranteed, on the other hand it will be impossibleror 
the teacher to ycrease tins salary until he shall have first by his own 
exertions rendej^ his school self-supporting. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) 5?mith Child. 

^ M. D. Hollins. 

^o^ie flpmmittee of J. K NoKRlS. 

The North Staffordshire Educational Association. 

P.S.^It is wltfi-;i^:'>h pleasure that we are ab]|pto inform you that thirty 
persons have already signified their intention q£ joining the chemistry class 
on the terpis iwoposed, should the scheme take effect. 


APPENDIX *8. 

SuBscuii-vioNs to the Staffordshire 'Priee, Funds, 1854. 


C. B. Atldorloy, }3sq., M.P. 
Messrs. AIcock mid Co. 
Wm. Baker, Esq. - 
John Bateman, Esq. 

F. Bishop, Esq. 

Smith Child. Esq., M.P. 
W. Copeland,'Esq. 
James Edwards, Esq. 

Earl Granville 


North Staffordshire. 

I 


j 


£ 

5 

® A 

5 

10 

10 

6 
10 


Earl of Harrowby - 
J. E. Heathcote, Esq. 
Viscount ingeswe, M. 
T.,Kiimerslcy, Esq. 

H. Minton, Esq. 
Edward 'Wood, Esq. 


P. 


Total - 


J. BngnalWand Sons 

\V. Baldwin - - ^ - 5 

Barrows and Hall# • - ^ • 10 

.Joseph Bennitt • - - ^ - .I 

William Bt^^t • > - Itt- 5 

S. H.Blaefwell - - . • . 10 

Oliance and Co. - - - - 10 

Earl of Dartmouth- - • - 5 

J. Davies and Son^- \ - - - 10 

W. 11. Dawes - \ - - - 5 

Exigle Coal and Iron Company • a 10 
It. Jlaines and Sons - . t- 10 

(George Jones . - lO 

’ ’ sh^U ^ ^ - 1 


South Staffordshire, East of Dudley. 

' £ 


John Mars}] 


E. Page#.nd Sons 
Parklield (J^ipany 
^Patent Company 

#Plant $.ndEishcr • 

J. and S. Rrol^rts • 

Solly and Br(fthers# . 

VV. and J. S. Sparrow 
J. Spencer _ - 
J. and E. "^^ker - 
W. J. Ward 

AVilliamsoh and Brothers 


Total - 


sell Kali . ^ 


G. Bennet and Co. - - . - 

Blackwell and Co., Russell Kail • 
G. H. Bond - 
Budd and Co. 

Coolirane and Co. - - , - 

Corbyri%4^B Company - 
James Evers. Swindell, 1 Co. • 
W. and G. I'innstono 
W. O. Foster - 

B. Giblwns. sen. - . % - 

M. unfrW. Gr^ebrook - 


HoiyNH Staffojdshire«WeSt of Dudley.' 

fi? 

5 


,1 


Hall, IlolcTOft, and Pearsf 
W. Matthews 
Reuben Plant 
Rid^r^Smith^ - 
Lora WaWlP*^^ - 
^Varden and Williams 
J. Wheel^and Co. 
Whitehouse and Jeffries 

4 

• ^ Total 


- fr 

- 10 

- 5 
. 10 

- €o 

- 5 


^ SuBSCH^ PTioNs^to the SuRcftsHiRE Prize FyND,*1855, 

B'i^ah BotfichT* - - ^ - 30 j Madele* Court Company - 

Coalbrook Dale Company - % - 80 Modcldf ^ 

Lillcshall Company • • - 30 L 


Kctley Company 


15 


ModcldP Wood Company 
ToUl 


£110 


£ 

. 

5 

. 

6 


5 

- 


• 

2 

. 

5 

. 

la 

. 

5 

. ■ 

5 

• 

10 

- 

10* 

£m 


£ 




5 


5 


10 


20 


5 


5 


5 

• £14S 

* 

£ 

• 

15 

■* 

16 
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